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.SECTION I 

j^UKDPKANS by the Kast-Jiirlios; all tlie coun- 

tn<.*.s ami onipiiws, wliicli lyin^ south of Tartary, cxtcml 
i'roiu the t;astc‘rn fi'ontit'rs of Persia, to tlie eastern coasts of China. 
T1 u 3 islajjJs of Japan ar<' likewise iiic]u<le(l in this <IeTiomi nation ; 
;is arc all the Malay islands, in which the Dutch have such valuablo 
j>r^>[>c8sions, and whicli extend to the southward, as far as the coasts 
^ New Holland, and eastAvard to lands in^known. 

^^Bi T llie na]U(3 of lialia can only wiili piopriety be ajiplied to the 
country wi^eh is distinLi;nislie<l in Asia a-, well as in Enro[)e by the 
name of Indostan. 

That part of the western sifle of Indostan, vv’bich is not bounded by 
the sea, is sepaluted from Persia and the Usbeg Tartaiy by desm ts, and 
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by those mountains wliich were* known to the ancients uinler LIk’ 
name of Paropamisus : Mount Caucasus fonns its barrier to the 
north, separatiiig it from vari<ui>s’ nations of Tartars, from the great 
and little Thibet. From mount Caucasus to Cliitigan, marshes and 
rivers divide it from the kingdoms of Te})ra, Assam, and Aracan : 
the sea, from Cliitigan to cap(‘ Comorin and from hence to Persia, 
embraces the rest of Indostan. 

This great extent of country lias been inhabited, from the earliest 
antiquity, by a peojilc who have no resemblance cither in their 
figin-es or manners Avitli any of the nations wliich are contiguous to 
them. Altliough these nations liavt^ at different times sent couque- 
r(>rs amongst tliem, who ha\ e established themselves in different parts 
of the country : although tlie Mogul Tartars under Tamorkhe and 
his successors have at last rendered themselves lords of almost tlic 
whole of it ; yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their 
original eharacter liy the establishment of these strangiu's among.sl 
them. 


Besides the jwirticidar (haioininations which they receive from 
the casts and countries in which they are 1)orn, tlieri* is one more 
gciienii, which ■ is apjilied indiscriminately to distluguihli the original 
natives from all wlio have intnided themselv es amongst them, Hen- 
doo, from whence Indian 


The Indians have lost all meinoiy of the ages in which they fr .an 
to bedieve in VisTXOU, EswAlU. BuAMA, and a hundred lliou^ id 
divinities subordijiute to these. Thesii divinities are wor.shi])ped "*^(0 


) 


temples called Pagodas in every jiait of Indostan, the whole 
of which is lioly land to its inhabitants ; for tliere is no jmrt in wIulTi 
some divinity has not appeared and done sometliing to n\erit a. temple 
and priests to take care (jf it. yome of these fabrics an‘ of immemo- 
rial ant5([uity ; they are at the same time monuments of such stu- 
pendous laboui’, that they are supposed to have been built by tlic 
gods to whom they are emisocinited. 

The 
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The history of these gods is a heap of tlie g)\ ;itcst a>)surditios. It 
is Eswara twisting off the neck of Brama ; it i ^ tlie Suii, wla^ gets 
his teeth knocked nut, and the Moon, wIkTIihs her face heat black 
and blue at a feast, at wliich the gods quarni aiul fight witli tlie 
spirit of a mob. They say that the Sun and Moon eairy in their 
faces to this day the marks of this broil. Her(‘ ;ind iliere a moral or 
metaphysical allegoi*y, and sometimes a trace, of lla? history of a tirst 
legislator, is discernible in thes(3 stories ;-biit in general they are 
so very extravagant and incolierent, that we should bo left to wondei* 
how a people so reasonable in other respects should Ijave adopted 
such a code of nonsense as a creed of religion, di<1 we not find the 
same credulity iii the histoiics of nati<»ns much more enlightened. 

The Bramins, who are the tribe of tlie jiriesthood, desccJid Crom 
those Braclimans wdio are mentioned to us with so nnieh revereno<‘ 
by antiquity ; and although much inferior eitli^as jvhilosophers oi 
men of learning to the reputati<m of their aucestws as [>i*iests their 
religious doctrines arc still iuqdicitl}’ followed by tie* wliole nation, 
and a.s preceptors they are the source o(‘ all th(‘ knowh.*dge which 
exists ill ludostan. 

Even at this, day some of them are capable of eMf-ulating an 
eclipse, which seems to be the utmost stretch of theii- math<*matical 
knowledge. They have a good idea of logic ; but it does not appear 
tliat they have any treatises on rhetoric ; their ideas of music, if we 
. may judge fi*om tlie practice, are barbarous ; and in medicine they 
derive no assistance from tlie knowledge of anatomy, since dissection,-^ 
arv V4?pugnant to their religion. 

They shed no blood and eat no flesh, because they believe in the 
transmigration of souls ; they encourage wives to bum thenrselves 
with their deceased husbands, and seem to make the perfection of 
religion consist in a punctual observance of mimerou.s ceremonie.s 
performed in the worship of their gods, and in a strict attention to 
keep their bodies free from pollution. Hence purifications and 

B 2 ablutioi.s. 
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ablutiou^i, ?i>s cUrtatod hy their scvq)turcs, are scrnpulou.sly ob^'served by 
them, and take np im small portion of tjnnr time. 

A Bramin cannot eat any thing wJiich lias beiai ]»re])arod or oven 
touched by any other band than that of a Bramin, and from the same 
principle, cannot be married to a jiersou of any other (‘ast in the 
kingdom, because liis own cast is tht3 higiu st, even alnive that of tlie 
kings. They say that they' were foriiiiaiy' the kings of the whole 
country, and preserve to this da\^ tb.e jirivilegt' of eominnting eniutel 
punislmicnt, when merited, hy^ tla^ loss of their eyes. To kill a Iha- 
rnin is one of tlie five sins for which there is scarce any expiatii n 

The ])re-eininence of the Brainins admitted, it seems as if tiio In- 
dians had determined to comi)eusate the odium of sueh a sn}>ori()ritv, 
by forming themselves into a number of distinct tribes or grauations 
of people, who respectively submit to the different degi oos of estinio- 
tion in which they have at last agreed to abide, as imolieitly ns the 
whole agree to acknowledge the superiority^ of the Bi amins. 

The many"* temporal advantages which the Bramins derive from 
their spiritual authority, and the impossibility of being admitted into 
their tribe, have perhaps given rise that nnmher of »loguees and 
Facquires, who torture themselves with sitcli various a.nd astonishing 
penances, only to gain the same vcnerer'on which a Bramin doj\iv(Ns 
from his birth. 

The caste or tribes into which the Indians are divided, are reck- 
oned by travellers to bo eighty-four : perhaps when India «hai*i bo 
better known, we shall find them to be many more ; for there*'^ a 
singular disposition in the Indian, from very trifling circuiiistances to 
form a sect apart from the rest of hi» neighbours. But the f)rder of 
pre-eniinerice of all the casts in a particular city or ‘{■>rovince, is ge- 
nerally indisputably decided. The Indian of an inferior would think 
himself honoured by ^opting the customs of a sxiperior cast ; but this 
would give battle sdOher than not vindicate its prerogatives : the in- 
ferior 
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ferioi* receives tlie victuals prepared V)y a superioi* cast with respect, 
hut the superior will not part^/ke of a meal wliich lias been prepared 
by the hands of an inf<3rior cast. Their inairiHges arc circuinscnbed 
by the same barriers as the rest of their intercourses ; and hence, be- 
sides the national physiognomj^ the members of each cast preserve an 
air of still greater resemblance to one another. Tliere are some 
casts remarkable for their beauty, otliers as remarkable for their 
upjincss. 


At.i. these casts acknowledge the Bramins for their priests, and 
witli tliom admit the transniigi-ation. In devotion to tliis opinion 
some afflict themselves at the death of a dy, although occasioned b^ 
injHlvertence. But the far greater juiniber of casts are not so scru- 
pulous^ and eat, although very sparingly, botli of fish and flesh ; but, 
like the Jews, not of all kinds iiulitfercntly. 

Tiiniii diet is chiefly rice and vegetables dres,sed with ginger, tur- 
nierit;^ and other hotter spices, which giwv almost spontaneously in 
their ^gardens. They esteem milk the purest of foods, because, they 
think it partakes of some of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and Ik ‘C ause they esteem the cow itself almost a divinity. 

Ax abhorrence to the shedding of blootl, derived from his religion, 
and seconded by the great temperance of a life wliicli is pjisscd by 
most of them in a very sparing use of animal food, and a total absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors ; the influence of the most regular of 
climates, in which the great heat of the sun and the great fertility of 
the soil lessen most of the w^ants to which the human species is sub- 
ject in austercr regions, and supply the rc.st without the exertion of 
much labour ; these causes, wdth various consequences fix)xn them, 
have all together contributed to render the Indian the most ener- 
vated inhabitant of the globe. 

He shudders at the sight of blood, and is of a pusillanimity only to 
l>e excused and accounted for by the great delicacy of his configura- 

5 tion 
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tion. Tliis is so slight as to give him no chance of opposing with 
success the onset of an inhabitant of more northern regions. 

His manners are gentle ; his happiness consists in the solaces of a 
domestic life ; to which sufficiently inclined by the climate, he is 
obliged by his religion, wliich esteems matrimony a duty indispensible 
in every man who does not quit the world to unite himself to God : 
such is their phrase. Althougli permitted by his religion, according 
to the example of his gods, to Inive several, lie is seldom the husband 
of more than one wife : and this wife is of a decency of demeanour, 
of a sollicitude in her family, and of a fidelity to her vow’s, whicli 
might do honoim to human nature in the most civilized countries. 

His amusements consist in going to his Pagoda, in assisting at reli- 
gious shews, in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies prescribed to him 
9n all occasions, by the BraiMn ; for, sulyect to a thousand lapses 
from the ideas he has adopted of imijui'ity, the Indian is always 
offending his gods, who are not to be apjieased uutill their priest is 
satisfied. 

In a country of such gi*eat extent, divided into so many distinct 
sovereignties, it cannot be expected that there sl.ould be no excep- 
tions to one general assertion of the character of the inhabitants. 
Tliere is every whore in tlie mountains a wild inhabitant, whoso bow 
an European can scarcely <lraw. There are in the woods people 
who subsist by their incursions into the neighbouring plains, and wlio, 
without the ferocity of the American, possess all his treachery; and 
according to Mr. Thevenot, India has had its cannibals in tlie centre 
of one of the most cultivated provinces of the empire. The Raj- 
pouts by their courage have preserved tliemselves ahnost independant 
of the Great Mogul. The inhabitants of the countries still nearer 
to the mountains of the frontier, distinguished by the activity of their 
character from the indolence of the rest of the nation, have easily 
turned Mahomedans ; these northern converts we suppose to bo the 
origin of the present Affghans and Pitan», who are the best troops 
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iu the emperors service, and tlie most dangerous enemies of tlie 
throne wlien in arms against it 

The arts wliich furnish the conveniences of life liave been canied 
by the Indiana to a j:)itch far beyond what is iiecess^iry to supply the 
wants of a climate which knows so few. At the same time no ideas 
of taste or fine design have existed among tliem : and we seek in vain 
for elegance in the magnificence of the richest empire of the globe. 

Their knowledge; of rneclutnical powcr;i is so very confined, that 
we are left to admii'o, w ithout bedng able to account for, the manner 
in wliich they have erected tlieij* capital Pag^xlas. It does not ap- 
])ear that they had ever made a bri<lge of arches over any of their 
rivers, before the Malioinedans came amongst them. 

It is to the suppleness with which the whole frame of an Indian is 
cjidowed, and whicl^ is still more remarkable in the configuration of 
liis hand, that we arc indebted for the exquisite jierfection of thei)- 
manufactures of liiinen. The same instruments whicli an Indian 
employs to make a piece of cambinc, would, under the* rigid fing-eiN 
i>f an European, scarcely ]>roduce a piece of canvass. 

His religion forbids tlie Indian to (put his own shures : lie wants 
nothing from abroad : lu' is so far from being sollicitous to convert 
the straiigor to lus own opinions, or from wishing him to assimilate 
with tlie nation, that if a foreigner Avere to sollieit the privilege of 
worshipping Vistnou, his proposal w'^ould be received wuth the ut* 
most contempt. 

Nothing seems to Lave been Avanting to the happiness of this 
nation, but that others should have looked on them Avith the same 
iiidiflerence AAdth which they regard the rest of the Avorld. But not 
content with the presents which nature has shoAvered on their cli- 
mate, they have made improvements when they felt no necessities. 
They have cultivated the various and valuable productions of their 
« soil 
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'soil, not to the measure of their own, but to that of the wants of all 
other nations ; they have carried their inanufactui’es of lintien to a 
perfection which surpasses the most exquisite productions of Europe, 
and have encouraged with avidity tlui annual tributes of gold and 
silver which the rest of the world contest for the privilege of sending 
to them. They have from time immemorial Tbeen as addicted to 
commerce, as they are averse to war. They have therefore alwrays 
been immensely rich, and have always remained incapable of defend inn 
their wealth. 
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SECTION II. 


y^ONO before Tamerlane, luahotnedan princes liad entered, made 
conquests, and established themselves in India. 

Valid, the 6th of the Kalits named Ommiades, who ascended 
the throne in the year 708 of our iEra, and in the 90th of the He- 
gira, made conquests in India ; so that the Ajcoraii was introduced 
very early into this country. 

Mahmoud, son of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, the capital 
of a pi*oviuce separated by mountains from the north-west paits of 
India, and situated near Kandahar, caiTied the Alcoran with tlie sword 
into Tndostaii in tin* yefir 1000 or 1002 of our jEra. He maintained 
himself in a vast extent of tendtory out of, and seems to have sab- 
dued as large a one in India, if it is true that he canded his cou«|Uests 
as far to the south as the present capital of the kingdom of Visia})ore 
near Goa. He treated the Indians with all the rigor of a conqueror 
and all the fmy of a c<mv(5rter, plundering treasures, demolishing 
teiiqjles, and murdering idolaters throughout his rout. His histc- 
rians are (piite extravagant in their descriptions of the wealtli he 
found in Indostan. One of them says, no doubt allegorically, that 
he found a tree groAving out of the earth to an enonnous size, of 
which the substance was pui'c gold, and this the effect of nature. 

The successors of this Mahmoud are called, from the ca])ital of 
their dominions, the dynasty of tlie Gaznavides, and maintained 
themselves in a great part of the countries which he had conquered 
in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when Kosnou Schaii, the 
IStli and last prince of Gazua, and of the Gaznavide race, was de- 
posed by* Hussain Gauki^ so called from the coimtry in which he 
was bom, Oaur, a province lying to the north of Gazna. 
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This Hussain founded the dynasty of the Gaurides, whil&h fur- 
nished five princes who possessed in and out of India nearly the same 
dominions as their predecessors the Gaznavides, and like them made 
Gazna their capital. 

ScHEABBEDlN, the 4th of the Gauride emperors, during the life 
of his brother and predecessor Gaiatheddin, conquered the king- 
doms of Multan and Delhi. He drew such immense treasures out 
of India, that his favourite daughter inquiring of the officer who had 
the care of them, to "^^hat value tliey amounted, the treasurer an- 
swered, that there was the weight of throe thousand pounds in dia^ 
monds only, by which she might judge of the rest : after deductions 
made for oriental exaggeration, we may still gather from thm anec- 
dote, that his conquests in India had given him great wealth. An 
Indian, rendered desperate by the pollutions and insults to which he 
saw his gods and temples exposed, made a vow to assassinate Scheab- 
bedin, and executed it. 

The race of Gaiu-ides finished in the year 1212, in the person of 
Mahmoud, successor and nephew to Scheabbedin. The days of this 
Mahmoud, like those of his uncle, though for a different cause, were 
cut off by the swerds of assassins. Whatever dominions Mahmond pos- 
sessed out of India, he docs not seem to have had any great influence 
in it, or even in Gazna itself ; he, contrary to the practice of his pre- 
decessors, made not this city the capital of his sovereignty. His uncle 
Scheabbedin, who had no cliildren, and was remarkable for a spirit 
of adoption, had prepared the dismemberment of the Indian pro- 
vinces firom the empire of Gazna, by giving the government of two 
of them to two of his slaves. Nassereddin received from him the coun- 
tries of Multan, Cothbeddin-Ibeck those of Delhi. At the same time 
he made another of his slaves, Tageddin-Ildiz, governor of Gazna. 

In the year 1214 Mohamed, the 6th Sultan of the dynasty of the 
K.HOWARASMIANS, whose terriories were contiguoiis to those of the 
Gaurides, took Gazna from the slave who had succeeded the slave 

Tageddin- 
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Ta^ddin-lldiz in the government of that city. But although he 
conquei'ed the capital of their epapire, it does not appear that he fixed 
himseli' in the Indian dominions of the Gaurides. He imprudently 
quarrelled with Gingischan, and in the year 1218 was compelled 
to fly before the arms of that mighty conqueror. In the year 1220 
he died a fugitive, at a great distance from India. 

The brave Gelaladdin, son of Mohamed, made head in the 
province of Gazna against the forces of Gingischan : in the year 
1221 he was so hard preased by them as to be forced to fly into India, 
where, on the western banks of the Indus, he Was totally defeated 
by Gingischan in person, but saved his life by. swimming the river 
with an intrepidity which raised admiration in Gingischan himself. 
He remained in Multan until the year 122i, when he left India never 
more to rettun to it. « He was killed in 1231 in Mesopotamia. 


With Gelaladdin finished the dynasty of the Khowarasmians ; and 
what share Gingischan or his successors took in the affairs of Indos- 
tan, we have not had the good fortune to discover. We find that one 
Turmccliiriii Chan, stiled in Tamerlane’s history a desccndiint of 
Gengis, and one of the great emperors of Asia, penetrated in the 
year 1240 to the city of Mirte lying to the north-east of Delhi, and 
made conquests which preserved great reputation to liis name in 
India, until the appearance of Tamerlane ; but these conquests did 
not expel from the sovereignty the family which at that time reigned 
in Delhi. 


CoTHBEDDiN-IBECK, the slave of Soheabbedin, rendered himself 
independant in the sovereignty of Delhi, wdiich liad been given to 
him by his master only in vicegerence. He extended the Mahome- 
dan dominions, and died peaceably on lus throne in the year 1219. 
He was succeeded by his son Aramschah, who was deposed by his 
father’s slave Iletmische Schamseddin, 
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This Iletmische conquered from the slave Nasaereddin the pro- 
vinces which composed the new kingdom of Multan. By uniting 
these to the provinces of Delhi, and by governing all these dominions 
in person without interesting himself in what passed out of India, he 
became the first regular and the most powerful Mahomedan monarch 
who had hitherto reigned in Indostan. He died in the year 1 235. 

His descendants formed the dynasty of the first Mahomedan Kings 
of Delhi. 

Fxrouzchah Roo'NEDDIN succeeded his father Iletmische, and be- 
fore he had reigned a year was deposed by his discontented gran- 
dees, who placed his sister Radhiatuddin upon the throne ; an 
extraordinary phsenomcnon in a Mahomedan government. This fe- 
male sovereign was, after various adventures, deposed by her brother 
Beharam Schah, and killed in attempting to make her escape from 
him. 

* 

Beharam Schah, after reigning two years, was killed in a revolt. 
MassoUDSCHAH Alaeddin, sou of Firouz Schah Rocneddin, then 
mounted the throne, and in the year 1246 was deposed by his bro- 
ther Mahmoud Schah Nassereddin, who made great conquests in 
India. 

After the death of Mahmoud Nassereddin, Firouz his uncle and Ala- 
eddin his nephew disputed the throne. AlaeDdin caused Firouz to be 
assassinated, and remained in po-ssession of the throne of Delhi until 
the year 1317. 

Here we arrive at a chasm of near 80 years in the history of these 
kings, which our guide Mona. D’Herbelot could not find materials to 
fill up. Sultan Mahmoud, who reigned at Delhi in the year 1398, is 
stUed by Tamerlane's hisb^rian the grandson of the emperor Firouz 
Schah, concerning which Firouz Schah we can determine nothing more 
tthan that he was of the family of Iletmische 

4 ) 
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Mahmoud Schah, a weak pxince, was governed absolutely by bis 
vizir Mellnu Cawu, who placed his brother Sarcnk in the govern- 
ment of the provinces which depended on the city of Multan, and 
the two brothers between them ruled the whole kingdom, without 
any other than a nominal interposition of their sovereign. 


The Mirza Pir Mohammed Gehanguir had in the year 1392 re- 
ceived from his grandfather Tamerlane the sovereignty of all the 
countries which had fonncd the empire of Mahmoud the Khowanis- 
mian, whom Gongischan conquered, and who^was fatlicr of the bmve 
Gelaleddin, Pir Mohammed, at the end of the year 1397, or the 
beginning of the year 1 398, set out fnaii his capital of Gazna, ad- 
vanced with a numerous army to Multan, and laid siege to tlie city, 
which was well defended by Sarcnk, 

Dubing the siege Tamerlane was advancing from Samarcande. 
He entered India at the end of the year 1398, descending more ter- 
rible than all its inundations from the centre of the northern part of 
the Indian Caucasus, This invincible barbarian met with no resist- 
ance from the Indians sufficient to justify, even by the military max- 
ims of Tartars, the cinielties with which he marked his way. He 
Wiis joined near Multan by his grandson, who had now friken that 
city, and took in person the strong fortress of Batnir ; after which he 
marched towards Delhi. Here sultan Mahmoud, with his vizir, 
had tlie courage to stand their ground, determined to risk a battle 
with forces every way inferior to their enemies. 

Tamerlane, when in sight of their army, ordered a hundred 
thousand prisoners, which his own army had gathered in their rout, 
to be put to death, l>ecause they were klolaters, and because some of 
these wretches hail betrayed symptoms of satisfaction at the sight of 
a skirmish which had been fought with a party of Sultan Mah- 
moudis cavalry. As these marks of disaffection had raised tlie ap- 
prehension of a general insurrection of the slaves, during the battle 

which 
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whioh was impeuding, Tamerlane enforced his order with the greatest 
rigour, and it was executed witl)gthe utmost diligence. 

Two or three days after this massacre, Tamerlane gave battle, and 
was, as ever, victorious. Sultan Mahmoud and his vizir fled into 
Delhi, and in the night fled out of it. 


Delhi was taken wdthout resistance, and its inhabitants were sub- 
jected to the same pillage and cruelties, which we have seen renewed 
in this century by Thamas Kouli Khan in the present capital of In- 
do3tan, which, although bearing the same name, is not situated ex- 
actly on the same spot as the antient Delhi. 

After having made the regulations necessary to calm the convul- 
sions which his cruelties had raised in the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of Indostan, Tamerlane marched to the north-east towards the 
Ganges, not without resistance maintained in some places with reso- 
lution, but in all without success. He crossed the Ganges at Togli- 
poor, and exposing his person in every skirmish that offered with the 
spirit of a volunteer, advanced to the straights of Kupele. 

At the foot of the mountains called Kentassi, in the country of 
Thibet, and in that part of them which lies between the thirty-first 
and thirty-second degree of latitude and l)etween tlm ninety-eighth and 
the hundredth degree of longitude, the Ganges, formed from several 
sources, passes successively two great lakes, and flows to the west until 
the opposition of a part of the Indian Caucasus turns it to the south, 
and soon after to the south-east, when at length flowing due south, and 
having completed in these various directions a course of two hundred 
leagues, it enters India by forcing its passage through the mountains 
of the frontier. , , 

The pass through which the Ganges disembogues itself into In- 
dostan is called the straights of Kupele, which are distant from Delhi 
about 30 leagues, in the longitude of 90, and in the latitude of 30. 2. 

These 
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These straights are belie vetl by the liuliatis, wh<i look very little 
abroad, to be the sources of the Ganges ; and a rock 15 miles distant 
from them, bearing some resemblance to the head of a coav, has joined 
in the same pai*t of the kingdom two very important objects of their 
religion ; the grand image of the animal which they almost venerate 
as’ a divinity, and the first appearance of that immense body of holy 
water which w^hes away all their sins. 

A GREAT multitude of Indians were assembled, probably for the 
(jelebration of a feast, at the straights of Kuj^ele. They made some 
shew of resistance against Tamerlane’s army, but were no sooner 
attacked than dispersed. Tlic field of this victory is the most distant 
term of Tamerlane’s conquests in India and on the globe. 


He now prepared 'to return to his capital of Samarcande, and re- 
passed the Ganges ; after which he directed his march along the foot 
of mount Caucasus, until he arrived at the southern frontiers of Kash- 
mire, the maliomedan king of which country sent ambassadors to 
make submission. As this rout was through countries which the 
army had not hitherto passed, the sword wa^s not yet sheathed, but 
large detachments were making excursions to the south, whilst Ta- 
merlane reserved to himself the task of subduing the mountaineers 
who made any resistance, or refused to acknowledge his soveieignty. 


From the frontier’s of Kashmire to the frontiers of Indostan, the 
army passed through countries which had submitted to Tamerlane 
at his entrance into India ; and the march out of India was through 
the mountains of Sheberto, a part of the Caucasus. Prom hence 
Tamerlane hastened to Samarcande. Having reposed a few months 
in this capital of his vast dominions, he- set out on the great expedition 
in which he subdued Syria and the Kalif of Egypt, vanquished Ba- 
jazet, and by the addition of these conquests to those he had made 
before, rendered himself lord of an empire which extended from 
Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges. 

TAWiai- 
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Tamerlane Lever returned into India, but added the conquests 
he had made in it to the government oi his grandson Kr Mohammed 
Gehanguir, who ruled from Gozna the mahomeclan dominions of In- 
dostan until the death of his grandfather, which happened in the year 
1404 An event in Avhich so many princes were interested did not 
fail to raise great commotions amongst the princes of his family. On 
Ids death-bed Tamerlane named Pir Mohammed Gchan Ohir the 
universal heir of all his dominions. The contempt with which his 
will was treated after his death, w^is o(iual to the veneration which 
had been paid to his authority during his life. The sultan Khalil, 
another of his grandsons, immediately took possession of the capital 
of Samaicande, and proclaimed himself emperor. Pir Mohammed 
did not live long enough to assert his rights, but was assassinated six 
months after the death of his grandfather. 


The sultan Sharock, the youngest of the two sui-viving sons of 
Tamerlane, succeeded to the inheritance designed for Gehari Ghii* : 
he reigned near 42 years, during which the conquests of his father in 
India seem to have remained in subjection to his authority. 


There is in Europe an excellent history of the life of this prince, 
and of his descendants, continued to the yejir 1407. There are 
likewise in England materials sufficient to form a history of the de- 
pendance in which India remained to the posterity of Tamerlane, 
until one of them erected the new dynasty of mahomedan emperors 
in Indostan, which is thPvt of the present great Moguls ; but these 
tracts, hitherto little regarded by those, whose fortunes alone could 
furnish the expence of pi'esenting them to the public in languages of 
common u.se, remain out of the reach of public curiosity by the diffi- 
culties attending the study of those in which they are written. 


A FEW scraps detached from one another by considerable intervals of 
time, and by subjects of little connection with each other, would be of 

little 
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little use to guide us tlu'ough such a length of obscurity as that in 
which wo view at present the lystory of Tamerlane’s successors in In- 
dia, until the time of Sultan Babr : and this obscurity must remain, 
until the original histories brought into England by Mi*. Frazer, or 
others equivalent to them, shall be published. 

The Sultan Babr was the Gth in descent, not from Sharoch, 
but from the Mirza Miran Schah, another of the sons of Tamer- 
lane ; this Babr, yielding to the conquests of the Usbeg Tartars, re- 
tired from the countiy of Mawhranbar towards India ; after making 
several expeditions into Indostan, he at last in the year 1526 rle- 
feated Sultan Ibrahim Loudi, and became emperor of Dell i. Who 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi was, will in all probability be known, w^en 
the commentaries of Sultan Babr, written by himself, and which 
are at Oxford, shall .be translated. After making still farther con- 
quests in Indostan, Sultan Babr died near Agra in Beceinber of 
the yejxr 1530. 

The pride of the Great Moguls descended from Sultan Bubi', in 
vaunting in their titles and on all other oci^sisions, their descent from 
Tamerlane, has given rise to the common bedief, that the throne of 
Delhi, and the whole extent of the conquests made by Tamerlane in 
India, were maintained by his posterity in a regular filiation, Jind 
without' interruption. But such a succession would have given no 
room for Sultan -Babr’s conquests over a stranger, as Sultan Loudi 
appears to be, and would have excluded him from the honour of 
being the founder of the present dynasty of Great Moguls. 

HomAION succeeded to Ids father Babr, and in 151() lied into 
Persia before the Pitans, whom we imagine to have been the Maho- 
medan subjects of Sultan Ibrahim Loudi conquered by Babr. By 
the assistance of the king of Persia Homaion recovered his empire h> 
1555, and died in 1656. Before his flight he had conquered and 
added to the Mogul dominions the kingdoms of Guzevat and Malva ; 
he had likewise taken possession of the kiugflom of Bengal 
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AcbaR succeeded his father Homaion, and died, after a reign of 
near ^60 years, in 1606. He extended the empire, but not so fiur to 
the southward as to prevent him from vouchsafing to stile the king 
of Portugal his neighbour, in virtue of the territories possessed by 
this nation near Goa on the coast of Malabar. 

Sc 

To Acbar succeeded his son Jehanoitib, ' who died, in 1627. A 
weak prince, enslaved by the influence of his mistress Nourjehan, con- 
fined in his person, and constrained in his government, by the ambi- 
tion of his sou Gehan Schah. Sir Thomas Roe was sent embassa- 
dor to Jehanguir by king James the first. 

i^HAH Gehan succeeded to his father Jehanguir"; and after a 
reign successful until the change of his fortunes, to which a sickness 
of languor occasioned by intemperance in his seraglio gave rise, was 
deposed and confined by his son Aurengzebe, and died in 1666. 

There is not a more curious piece of history than that of the re- 
bellion of Aurengzebe against liis father, written by Mr. Bernier. 
After having murdered his three brothers and some of their chil- 
dren, to acquire the throne, Aurengzebe maintained himself in it 
near 50 years, with so strict an attention to the government of his 
empire, as entitles him to be ranked with the ablest princes, who 
have reigned in any age or country. He conquered more than 
half the provinces of the Peninsula of India in person, and his vice- 
roys conquered or subjected almost all the rest, the sea coasts of 
Malabar excepted. The revenues of the empire amounted in his 
time to near thirty-eight millions of pounds sterling. He died in 
1707- 

But all the abilities of Aurengzebe did not give him the power of 
.securing his crown to one of his sons in preference to the rest, and it 
appears by his will that he foresaw the contests which ensued amongst 
them after his death. His sons Azem Schah, and Mahomed TMTawKni , 
fought at the head of armies not equalled since the time of Tamer- 
lane. 
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lane. That of Mahomed Manam consisted of more than tliree hundred 
thousand fighting men, of which one hundred and fifty thousand 
were cavahy. Azem, who seems by his father s will to have been 
the favourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzm was proclaimed 
emperor, under the title of Bahadii Schaii, after which he attacked 
his brother Kaunbuksh, who was taken prisoner and died of his 
wounds. Bahadr Schah died afte» reigning about six years accord- 
ing to Mr. Frazer, 

Of four sons which survived their fathSr Bahadr Schah, three 
joined against the other, defeated and killed liim, and then Jehan- 
DER Schah separated from the other two, defecated and put them to 
death ; after which he was proclaimed emperor ; but as he was a 
very weak prince, and infatuated by his mistress Lai Koar, who had 
been a public singer ; two brothers the principal men of his court 
dethroned him, and placed on the throne Mahomed Furruksir 
son to Azem Schah, the prince who fell the first of the three bro- 
thers, by whose deaths Jehander Schah acquired the crown. 

We know not what term to give to the reign of Jehander Schali, 
the predecessor of Furruksir, as Mr. Frazer, who is noAv the guide 
to whom we are most indebted for the history of this dynasty seems 
to have made a mistake in the chinnology of this period. Aureng- 
zebe is said to have died in February 1707, and Mahomed Furruksir 
in February 1719, which dates give an interval of twelve years. At 
the same time Bahadr Schah the successor of Aurengzebe is said to 
have reigned about six yeai's, Mahomed Funnksir the successor of Je- 
hander Schah, to have reigned seven : so that we have in the reigns of 
these two princes, without the interposition of Jehander Schah, more 
than the term which elapsed between the deaths of Aurengzebe and 
Mahomed Furruksir, whoso deaths are ascertained by dates. Mr. 
Frazer has not ascertained the term of Jehander Schalfs reign ; but 
if those of Bahadr Schah and Furruksir could be authentically reduced 
into the space to which they must bo confined, it would be sufficient, 
aocording to the ideas of Mogul history, that Jehander Schah only 

D 2 ence 
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ouce pertbvmed the ceremony of sitting in public on the throne of 
Delhi, to intitle him to be ranked in the list of the emperors of 
Indostan. 

By that dependance to the great men of the kingdom to which 
their c<^>ntests for the crown had reduced the descendants of Aureng- 
zebe, the emperors elected, although reverenced as despotic by the 
multitude, ascended the tlu’one in bonds, and were in reality nothing 
more than the slaves of |heir ministers. 


Still the blood of Tamerlane continued to be held in too great 
veneration throughout the empire, to permit any others than his de- 
scendants to entertain hopes of ascending the tlmone with impunity. 
Those who stood nearest to the throne, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore contented to rule the empire as they pleased, by 
shewing to the people a pompous sovereign, who in reality commanded 
nothing but the women of his seraglio. 


Furruksir was the first of the Great Moguls, whose father had 
not been emperor, and we shall soon see more examples of this 
oblique succession. The same lords who had raised, deposed him as 
a measure necessary to their own security. Not content with con- 
fining him, they put out his eyes ; but* even this degree of imbecillity 
and wretchedness did not appease their fears or satisfy their resent- 
ments. They murdered him on the 16 th of February 1719, aggra- 
vating the deed with every indignity and insult. 


Thrse deposers of Furruksir placed on the throne his cousin 
german Ralfeih al Diijat son of Baifeih al Shan, one of the brothers 
firom whom the emperor Jehander Schah won the crown. Bafieih 
al Diijat was taken out of the castle in which those of the royal 
fiaxnily who are not murdered are suffered to live. This change of 
his fortunes was not more extraordinary than it was of short dma- 

tion ; 
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tion ; for the same disposers of the tlirone who had made him emperor, 
murdered him when he had scarcely reigned three months. 

They then took Raffeih al Dowlet, brother of Raffeih al Dirjat, 
probably out of the same place of confinement, and placed him on 
the throne. The reign of this emperor was of shorter duration than 
that of his brother, for he died within a few days after his accession, 
and his death was not suspected to be the efiect of poison. 

Mahomed Schah was liow proclaimed by the two brothers Ab- 
dallah Khan, and Hossan Ally Khan, whom we have seen powerful 
enough to make four and depose five emperors^of Indostan. If there 
were no interreigns, four of these successions happened in the space 
of four months. 

* Mahomed Schah was son of Jehan Schah, one of the three bro- 
thers who perished in disputing the crown with their brother Jehander 
Schah. So that a son of each of these three unfortunate princes became 
emperor only to be as unfortunate as his father. 

But the greatest humiliation, if not tire most tragical exit, was 
reserved for Mahomed Schah. But the beginning of his reign was 
not without a stroke of vigour in the mode of eastern politics ; for 
his courtiers, to please him, assassinated Hossan Ally Klian, one of 
the two brothers whose hands had been imbrued in so much of the 
blood of his family. 

The other brother Abdullali Caun immediately appeared in arms, 
and opposed another emperor of his own nomination to Mahomecl 
Schah. A battle ensued, in which Abdullah was taken prisoner. 
He died three months afterwards of his wounds ; having, it is said, 
received the assurance of his pardon from Mahomed Schah ; which, 
if true, is an example of clemency very rarely found in the polities 
of Asiatic monarchs. 


The 
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The removal of two such dangerous enemies to the throne, placed 
Mahomed Schah in possession of it '^dth a security unknown to his 
predecessors, since the reign of Aurengzebe ; but this security served 
only to render him unworthy of it. Indolent, sensual, and irresolute, 
he voluntarily gave to favourites as great a degree of power, as that 
which the ministers of the throne had lately possessed in defiance of 
the win of their sovereigns. The fatal moment approached, in which 
a foreigner was to determine whether he should exterminate the 
race of Tamerlane, and annex the riches^ empire of the universe to 
his own. Caundorah the vizir and favourite of Mahomed Schah 
quarreUed with Nizam al Muluck the viceroy of the southern pro- 
vinces, who had under his jurisdiction very near a fourth part of the 
empire, and who without rebellion had rendered himself almost in- 
dependant of the emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurengzebe, Ni- 
zam al Muluck censured openly and in the strongest terms, the 
lethargick and pusillanimous administration, as well as the profligate* 
and dissolute manners of the court ; hoping, no doubt, to impair the 
influence of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there could 
be no* remedy to such desperate evils, but in a total revolution of the 
empire, he advised Thames Kouli Khan, who had usurped the throne 
of Persia, to come and take possession of that of Indostan ; and Tha- 
mes Kouli Khan followed his advice. 

Mr. Frazer has left us an authentic account of this extraordi- 
nary revolution. An army famished by its own numbers, com- 
manded by chiefs unanimous in nothing but their unwillingness to 
fight, and these by an emperor who could not command his fears, 
submitted to enemies whom they outnumbered five to one : but these 
enemies had been inured to conflicts under the most desperate sol- 
dier of the age, and were rendered invincible by the expectation of 
plundering the capital of the richest empire in the world. A skir- 
mish deeded the &te of this empire. Mahomed Schah laid his 
regalia at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, who took possession of 
Delhi, plundered it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inha- 
bitants. 


The 
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The conqueror reserving to himself all the countries lying to the 
westward of the river Indus and^Attock, restored all the rest to Maho- 
med Schah, and reinstated him in the throne with formalities ; after 
which be returned to Persia, canying with him out of Indostan a 
treasure, which in effects, silver, gold and jewels, was valued at more 
than seventy millions of pounds sterling. He entered India from 
Kandahar in the beginning of the year 1738, and returned to Kan- 
dahar at the end of the year 1739. This di*eadful incursion is reck- 
oned to have cost Indostan, besides its treasures, the loss of two him- 
dred thousand lives. 

The cruelties exercised in India by Than^as Kouli Khan, were 
such, that a. dervise had the courage to present a writing to him, 
conceived in these terms : “ If thou art a god, act as a god ; if thou 
art a prophet, conduct us in the way of salvation ; if thou art a 
king, render the people happy, and do not destroy tlxem.” To 
which the barbarian replied, I am no god, to act as a god ; nor a 
prophet, to shew the way of salvation ; nor a king, to render the 
people happy ; but I am he whom God sends to the nations which 
he has determined to visit with his wrath/’ 
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SECTION III. 


^HE northern nations of India, although idolatei's, having scarce 
a religion, when compared to the multitude of superstitions and 
ceremonies which characterise ‘the inhabitants of the southern coun- 
tries, were easily induced to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at 
this day the Affghans or Pitans, who figure so much in all the late 
devolutions of Delhi. Excepting these, few of the other Indians 
have been converted. 

The armies which made the first conquests for the heads of the 
respective dynasties, or for other incursors, left behind them numbers 
of Mahomedans, who, seduced by a finer climate and a richer coun- 
try, forgot theii* own. 

The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gave a preference to 
the service of men of their own religion, who, from whatever coun- 
try they came, were of a more vigorous constitution than the stoutest 
of the subjected nation ; this preference has continually encouraged 
adventurers from Taitaiy, Persia, and Arabia, to seek their fortunes 
under a government, from wliich they were sure of receiving greater 
encouragement than they could expect at home. 

From these origins, time has formed in India a mighty nation of 
near ten millions of Mahomedans, whom Europeans call Moors : to 
them, under the authority of the Great Mogul, the greatest part of 
Indostan is now subject : but, although’ the reigning nation, they are 
out-numbered by the Indians ten to one. 

This inferiority of numbers, has obliged the Mahomedans to leave 
in all parts of Indostan, many Indian princes in possession of their re- 
spective sovereignties, which they are permitted to govern without mo- 
lestation, on condition that they pay the stipulated tribute, and do not 
»S infringe 
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infringe any fitlier part of the treaties by which they or their ances- 
tors have acknowledged the* sovereignty of the Great Mogul These 
Indian princes are called Rajahs, i. e. kings : more than one half of 
tiro empire is at tins day subject to these Rajahs, of whom some are 
]jrinces of very small territories, and others, such as Jasseing and Jes- 
semseing inentionefl by Mr. Bernier in the histoiy of Aurengzebe, 
?is also the kings of Mysore and Tanjore mentioned in the histoiy of 
the present wars of Coromandel, possess dominions almost as large as 
the kings of Pi*ussia or Portugal. Many of them pretend to great 
iiiitkjuity of family, and one, whom the emperor Acbar conquered, 

I roasted his descent fi'onr Porus. 

Besides the Indians who reside in the temtories of the Rajjahs, 
lliere are evt^ry where seen great numbers of them in those parts of the 
country which are immediately subject to the Great Mogul without 
the inteiposition of an Indian jirince to govern them. Thej^ are the 
only cultivators o!* the land, and the only manufacturers of the im- 
mense quantities of linueu which aie made in. the empire ; insomuch 
that at a distance fi’om the capital cities, the great trading towns, the 
encampments of armies, and the high roads, it is rare to see in the 
villages or fields a Mahomedan employed in any thing except levying 
(‘ontributious or acting in some otlier res}>eet as an officer of tlu3 
(Jreat Mogul. 

Intelligent empiirers assert that tliere ai'e no widtten Ia*ws 
amongst tlxe Indians, but that a few maxims transmitted by tradition 
supply the ™ace of such a code in the discussion of civil causes ; and that 
the ancient practice, corrected on particular occasions by the good sense 
of the judge, decides absolutely in criminal cases. In all cases derived 
ft‘om the reiarions of blood, the Indian is worthy to be trusted with the 
greatest confidence ; but in cases of projierty, in wliich this relation 
does not exist, as a cunning subtil people they are perpetually in dis- 
putes and for the want of a written code the justice or injustice of the 
<lecision depends on the integrity or venality of the judge. Hence the 
parties prefer to submit their cause to the decision of arbitrators chosen 
by themselves, rather than to that uf tlie officers appointed bv the 
government. 

The 
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The Alcoran is to the Mahomedans at once the eource of their 
religious institutions, of their civil law, and of the administration of 
justice in criminal cases. The two first of these heads have been as 
copiously commented as in any religion or government whatsoever. 

The Mulla in Indostan superintends the practice and punishes the 
breach of religious duties, the Cadi holds com’ts In which axe tried 
all disputes of property, and the Catwal is the judge and executor of 
justice in criminal cases. 

An accurate description of the functions allotted to the Cadi and the 
Mulla, would require a volume, which we have not materials to fur- 
nish ; and if furnished, tliis volume would leave us but imperfectly in- 
formed of the general administration of justice in the cases supposed t<i 
fall under the jurisdiction of these officers ; since the sovercigif or his 
delegate perpetually wrests all kinds of causes from the common forms 
of trial, and decides them himself without appeal. Some notion of 
the Catwal is given by Mr. Thevenot : the punishments inflicted by 
this tribunal, are different from those prescribed by the Alcoran ; from 
the precepts of which the Catwal likewise deviates in exercising the 
torture, and it contradicts them, in being always open to bribery. 


We see in those parts of Indostan wliich are frequented by tlie 
European nations, the customs or laws which regard lands subject to 
contradictions, not easily reconcileable. The husbandman who pos- 
seBses a few fields has the power of selling and bequcathil|; them, at 
the same time that the district in which these fields are included is 
annually let out by the government to a renter, who pays a certain 
sum of money to the lord of the country, and receives from the cul- 
tivator a certain part of his harvests. The renter sometimes quaiwls 
with the husbandmaji, and displaces him from liis possessions : cla- 
mours tis against the highest degree of injustice ensue ; the prince in- 
terferes, and generally redresses the poor man, who has so much need 
of support in such a cause of misery ; and if he fails to give this proof 
of his inclination to justice, he is held in execration, and deemed 
capable of any iniquity. 
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In all the countries absolutely subjected, the Great Mogul stiles 
himself proprietor of all the lamis, and gives portions of them a( 
will as revenues for life to his feudatories ; but still these grants take 
not away from the cultivator the right of sale and becpiest. The 
policy of all the Indian governments of Indostan, as well as that of 
the Great Mogul, seems to consist more in a perjjetual attention to 
prevent any one family from obtaining gi*eat possessions, than in the 
intention of nudtiplying oppressions upon the body of the people ; 
for such a slavery would soon leave the monarch little grandeur to 
boast of, and few subjects to command. As all accjuisitions of land 
are subject to the inspection of the government, the man who should 
attempt to make himself proprietor of a large* estate in land, w'ould 
be refused the cei'tificates necessary to put luin in possession, and 
would be mmked as a victim necessary to be sacrificed to the policy 
of the state. From* what we see in the histories of this and other 
eastern countries, the violences committed among the great, lead us 
to think that the man of more humble condition is subject to still 
greater violences ; when, on the contmry, this humility is the best 
of protections. 

• 

The Feudatory, by the acceptance of a certain title and the pen- 
sion which accompanies it, acknowledges the Great Mogul his heir. 
No man, from the Vizir downwards, has any trust of importance 
reposed in him but on these terms, and on his decease the whole of 
his property that can be found is seized for the use of the emperor, 
who gives back to the family what portion he pleases. Tlie estates 
of all who are not feudatories descend to the natural hell’s. 

These barriers raised against the aggrandizement of particular 
families became absolutely necessary in a state, necessitated to repose 
very great tiusts in certain individuals. 

The whole extent of Indostan is not divided into more than twenty- 
four provinces : each of these include several Indian principalities. A 
very large army ready to move at the first warning was found neccs- 
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saiy to coerce the Rajahs ; the same force divided mider several dis- 
tinct compiaudei’s would have been ^ ineffectual Hence it wae ne- 
cessary to give a large tract of country to the government of a single 
officer, or to relinquish tlio design of extending the dominion. 

This officer, now well known in Europe by the title of Nabob, 
was made subject to the controul of others who resided in the pro- 
vince with him, and over whom he had no authority. The sover- 
eign reserved to Inmself the power of life and death. Civil causes 
were reserved to the Cadi, and the revenues and expences of the pro- 
vince were subject to the examination of the Duan, who managed 
the customs and took possession for the emperor of the estates of the 
feudatories who died. The Great Mogul gave the government of 
the strongest holds in the province to governors who were in nothing 
subject to the Nabob. He was called to court, kept there, or trans- 
lated into another government, whenever the ministry thought these 
changes nocessaiy ; and there was a time when they were so frequent , 
that a new Nabob left Delhi riding contrary to the usual manner wdtli 
his back turned to the head of his elephant, and gave for a reason. 

That lie was hn^king ojat for liis successor/' 

The divisions of the royal family gave the Nabobs of provinces 
distant from the capital, opportunities of acquiring a stability in their 
governments, and the court was now content to receive a stipulated 
sum, in lieu of the real revenues ox the province, in wdiich the Nabob 
became little less tiian absolute, and had nothing to fear but an army 
from Dellii, which was always coming, and never came. But even be- 
fore they arrived at this state of indej^eiidence, we find them exercisii^ 
the crael caprices of despotism on wretches too weak to raise their 
complaints to the throne. Mandleslow tells a story of a Nabob who 
cut off the heads of a set of dancing girls, that is, of a company of very 
handsome women, because they did not come to his palace on the first 
summons. In Tavernier we see a man, who murders liis wife, four 
children, and thirteen slaves, and is left unpuhiiahed, because he is the 
person on whom tho Nabob relied for the cure of a distemper. 


The 
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The relations of all the travellers into Indostan abound with ex- 
amples of the vices of these prinpes. It has been observed, that all the 
Mahomedans established in India acquire, - in the third generation, 
the indolence and pusillanimity of the original inhabitants, and at 
the same time a cruelty of character to wliich the In^lians are at pre- 
sent happily strangers. Hence we are almost induced to give assent 
to the opinion, that the prohibition of shedding blood of any kind, 
inculcated by the Indian religion, was a political institution, Avisely 
calculated to change into gentler manners the sanguinary disposition, 
which is said to have characterised all the inhabitants of Indostan be- 
fore the religion of Bi'ama was introduced amongst them. 

The Exd of the Dissertation. 



TO THE READER. 


CINCE the first edition of this book in 1764, Mr. Alexander Dow 
has published a translation of The History of the Mahomedo/iL 
Conquerors in Indostan, written originally in Persic by Ferishta. 
Tliis work of Ferishta is an abridgement of other historians, and 
extends from the beginning of the reign of Sebeqtechin, the first 
of the Ghaznavide Monarclis who made conquests in Indostan, to 
the end of the reign of the Emperor Acbar ; that is, from the year 
977 to 1605 of our iEra ; and of the Mahomedan, from 365 to 1014. 

Ferishta gives the origin and regular succession of all the Kings 
of Ghazna and emperors of Delhi during this period, the progress of 
their conquests in Indostan, and the other principal events of their 
reigns ; and thus supplies the voids and imperfections of the histo- 
rical part of our Dissertation on the Establishments made by Mahoyne- 
dan Conquerors in Indostan. We have, nevei'theless, left our disserta- 
tion in its first state, that the attention of the Reader might be directed 
to the work of Ferishta, which is the most curious and valuable 
piece of Oriental history, of whi^ a translation has hitherto been given 
to Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JHE English eatablisliments in the kingdom of Indostan are divided 
into three governments, independant of each other. Bombaj^ 
commands the factories on the western side of the peninsula, common- 
.ly called the Malabar coast ; together with those in Persia : the estab- 
lishments and possessions on the eastern or Coromandel coast are 
under the government of Madrass : and those in Bengal depend on 
Calcutta. From the year 1745 to the conclusion of the late peace, the 
English have been continually engaged in war, in one or other of these 
divisions : and the preservation of their commerce in the East-Indies 

F abso- 
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abeoUitely (le])eude(l on the conduct and success of the wars of Coro- 
mandel and Bengal. We have therefcre thought that a general history 
of their military transactions in ludostan, during this period, would 
not be unacceptable to the public ; n>ore especially as there is no pai-t 
of the world in which the British arms have, of late years, acquired 
more honour. 



BOOK I. 

THE WAR OF COROMANDEL. 

^HE war doc)are<l Ijctween Britain and Franco in 1741^, 

■^^oxtended its operations to tlie sottloineiits of the two nations 
in India : ])cace was iw) sooner restored to them by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, than they took up arms against one another, on the 
coast of Coroinandol, as allies to two Moorish lords contending for 
Uic possession of the provin<*.o of (^arnatica. The competition be- 
tween these lords had its rise in events, which happened se\'eral yexii*s 
before the English or Frein^h took ]>art in it ; it therefore becomes 
necessary to describe those e\'ents ; and as the government, policy, 
and caistoms of the nations of Indostan diffei* greatly from those of 
Europe, we shalj endcavoui', in the course of our narrative, to give'^is 
nmcJi c>f theii' character and mannei*s, as a]>])oars necessary for tlni 
intelligence of the facts whicli wo relate. 

Most of the countries which have been croiiquored by the Great 
Mogul in the ])eni}isula of India, arc comprized under one viceroyalty', 
called from its situation tlie Decan, or south. From the word Sonbah, 
signifying a provi^ice, the viceroy of this vast territory, is called S<>ul>ah- 
<hu-, and by Europeans im])ro])erly Soubah. Ofithc countries uuder 
ins jurisdiction, some aie entirely snlyected to the throne cd* Delhi, and 
governed by Mahomedaus, whom Europeans as improperly call 
Moors ; whilst othei's j'emain under the government of their original 
In<lian princes or Rajahs, and are suffered to follow their ancic'ut 
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modes on condition of paying tribute to the Great Mogul. The 
Moorish governors depending on the Soubah, assume, when treating 
with their inferiors, the title of Nabob, which signifies Deputy : but 
this in the registers of the throne is synonimous to Soubahdar, and the 
greatest part of those who stile themselves Navabs, or Nabobs, are 
ranked at Dellii under the title of Phous-dav, which is much inferior 
to that which they assume^ signifying no more than the commander 
of a body of forces. The Europeans established in the territories of 
these Pseudo-Nabobs (if we may be allowed the expression) following 
the example of the natives with whom they have most intercourse, 
have agreed in giving them the title they so much affect. In defer- 
ence therefore to the custom which has prevailed, we shall leave 
them in possession of it, and in the course of our naiTation shall like- 
wise distinguish the great viceroy by that of Souhah. 

A Nabob ought to hold his commission from Delhi, and if at his 
death a successor has not been previously appointed by the Great Mo- 
gul, the Soubah has the right of naming a person to administer tlie 
Nabobship until the wall of the Sovereign is known ; but a Nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah is not deemed authentically established 
until he is confirmed from Delhi. The Soubah receives from the 
seveml Nabobs the annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to 
< the treasury of 'tlie Empire. The Nabobs are obliged to accompany 
} him in all military expeditions wdtliin the extent of. his vicoroyalty, 
but not in any without that extent. These regulations were intende<l 
to place them in such a state of dependance on the Soubah as should 
render them subservient to the interests of the Empire, and at the 
same time leave them in a state of in dependance, which would 
lender it difficult for the Soubah to make use of their assistance to 
brave the throne. 

The constitution of the Mogul Empire began to lose its vigour im- 
mediately after the #eath of Aurengzebe, the ablest monarch that ever 
leigned over Indostan ; but since the dreadful incursion of the Persians 
under Thamas Kouli Khan, it has declined daily more and more : so 
that during the last fifty years, Soubahs have been seen to maintain 
themselves in their governments against the will of the throne, and 
have consequently appointed Nabobs under them with as little regard 

to 
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to its authority ; Nabobs likewise have kept possession of their g(j- 
vernments in' opposition both to the Soubah and the throne ; and 
what is more extraordinary in the offices of a despotic state, both 
Soubahs and Nabobs have named their successors, who have often 
succeeded with as little opposition as if they had been the heirs ap- 
parent of an hereditary dominion. Wliat we have said of the go- 
vernment of the southern provinces, is equally applicable to all the 
other Soubaships of the empire. 

The Camatic is one of the most considerable Nabobships de})en- 
dant on the Soubah of the Decan : from its capital it is likewise 
named the province of Arcot ; but its present limits are greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was 
conquered by tlie Great Mogul ; for Ave do not find that the Nabobs 
of Ai'cot have over extended their authority beyond the river Gon- 
degarna to the north, the great chain of mountains to the west, and 
the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, and Mysore 
to the south. The sea bounds it to the east It was not before the 
beginning of the present century that this country was entirely re- 
duced by the Moors. 

Sadatulla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having no issue, adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the 
cider, Doast-ally, to succeed in the Nabobship ; and conferring on 
tho younger Boker-al ly, the Government of Velore ; he likewise di- 
rected that Gulam Hivss em, the nephew of his favonrite wife, should 
he l)uan or jnime minister to his successor. Having reigned from 
the year 1710 to 1732, he died much regi-etted by his subjects. 

The dispositions ho had made were fulfilled without opposition or 
difficulty ; but Ni^m-al-niuluck, the Soubah of the southern pro- 
vinces, beheld the accession of Doiist-ally with aversion, since it took 
effect without that defereucc to his authority which he was deter- 
mined to establish throughout all the governments under his jurisdic- 
tion. Tho jealousy of this powerful superior prevented I)oast-al]y 
from pi’oeuring a regular confirmation from Delhi : it is said that ho 
only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
the proper forms of an atithentic commission. 
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1732 Doast-ally liad two sons, of whom the eldest, Subder-ally, was 
an ived at man’s estate when his lather succeeded to the Nabobship ; 
he had likewise several daughters, one of whom he had at that time 
given ill marriage to his nephew Mortiz-ally, son of Boker-ally ; and 
another to a more distant relation named Chunda-saheb. This lord 
gave his own- daughter by a former wife in marriage to Gulam Hasse in, 
and availing himself of the incapacity of his son-in-law, obtained the 
Nabob’s pennission to administer the office of Duan in his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, although tributary 
to tlie Great Mogul, were each of them governed by its own princt' 
or Ilajah, and the care of leyjdng the tributes of these countries w^is 
intnisted to the Nabobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
send an jinny to facilittite the collection of them. ’Fhe death of the 
king of Tritchinopoly in 1736, wjis followed by disputes lietween 
the queen and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a enn- 
Ihsion in the government sufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He therefore deter- 
mined to send an army under tlie command of his son Subder-ally 
and the Duan Chunda-saheb to seize any opportunity wliich might 
oiier of getting possession of the city of Tritchinopoly; but to pre- 
v^ent suspicions, the coUection of the tribute was given out a,s the only 
intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move lei- 
/surely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded to tli(3 south : 
accoi’dingly they came to MadrEwss, where they remained some days, 
and then went to Pondicherry, where they staid a longer time ; din - 
ing which, Chunda-saheb laid the first foundation of his connexions 
with the French government in that city : from hence they marclicd 
to IVitchi nopoly. 

By intrigues, of which we have not the details, Chunda-saheb pre- 
vailed on the queen to admit him with a body of troops into the city, 
having first taken an oath on the Koran, that he would Jict in nothing 
to her detriment : the people of the country say that she fell in love 
with liim; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the 
garrison, seized the city, and confined her to a prison, where she died 
of grief The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that 
4 of 
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of the capital ; after which, Subder-ally leaving Chunda-saheb to 
govern these new acquisitions, returned to his lather at Arcot, who 
appointed Meer-ivssud, the preceptor of Subder-ally, to succeed Chun- 
diKsaheb in the office of Duan. 

The new Duan was well acquainted with the ambitious character 
of his pi’edecessor, and represented to Subder-ally the consequences 
which were to be apprehended from a man of such dangerous views, 
placed in a government of such importance. Subder-ally saw his 
enor when it was too late to redress it ; for when he nipresented Ito 
his father the necessity of recalling Chunda-saheb-to Aicot, the Na- 
bob, apprehensive of open ruptures in his familj^ and attached to liis 
son-in-law from an opinion of his abilities, could not be induced to 
follow Meer-assud’s advice. 

Chunda-sahep hearing what had been attempted against him, 
took measures to secure himself : he put the city of Tritchinopoly in 
a good state of defence, and placed lus two brothers in the strongest 
towns dependant on his sovereignty ; Buda-saheb in Madura, and 
Saduck-saheb in Dindigul : but notwithstanding these preparations, 
he determined not to throw off his allegiance to the Nabob, before 
lie should he openly attacked. 

In the mean time Nizam-al-muluck’s resentments against the fa- 
mily of Doast-ally incretxsed with their acquisitions; for, notwith- 
standing the independancy aflfected by Chunda-saheb, he did not 
doubt that the force of Tritchinopoly would always be united with 
that of Arcot, whenever danger from foreign powers should threaten 
either of the two governments. But his attention was for some years 
biken u}> by affairs of much gi'eater importance than the reducing of 
this family to his obedience. At one time, he was prepared to join 
the Ginat Mogul, whom he wished to see detlu'oncd, against Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, whom he had invited to invade the Empire : and 
after the Pemian left Indostan, he was obliged to keep his arms 
turned towards Delhi, where he was equally dreaded and detested. 

Thus prevented firom marching into the Carnatic, he at length de- 
termined to give the Morattoes permission to attack it. By this 
measure he satisfied, in part, the obligations he lay under to that na- 173!> 
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1739 tioii, and at the .same time employed a fince, which, next to hif^ 
own, was the most capable of concpiering the dominions of Doast-ally. 

ThF 4 country of the Morattoes lies between Bombay and Gol-Kon- 
dah : its limits are not known with any degree of ceitainty to Euro- 
peans, and we are equally ignorant of the origin and history of the 
people. It is now a century that they have made a figure Jis the most 
enterprising soldiers of Indostan, and as the only nation of Indians, 
which seems to make war and occupation by choice ; for the Kajpouts 
are soldiers by birth. Of late years they have often been at the gates 
of Delhi ; sometimes in arms against the throne : at otliers, in defen(;c 
of it against the Affghans or Pitans. The sti’cngth of their armies 
consists in their numerous cavalry, which is more capable of resisting 
fatigue than any in India ; large bodies of them having been known 
to march fifty miles in a day. They avoid general engagements, and 
seem to have no other idea in making war, but that of doing as much 
mischief as possible to the enemy’s country. This they effect by 
driving oft* the cattle, destroying the haivest, burning the villages, 
and by exercising such cruelties as makes the people of the open 
country take flight on the first rumours of their approach. The 
rapidity of their motions leaves the prince with whom they wage 
war little chance of striking a decisive blow against them, or oven 
of attacking with effect any of tlieir detachments. Hence the ex- 
pence of maintaining an army in the field with very little probability 
of even fighting such an enemy, and the greater detriment arising 
from the devastations they commit, generally induce the govern- 
ments they attack to pturchase their retreat with money. Great par- 
simony in their expences, and continued collections of treasure by the 
means now described, have been the principal causes of raising them, 
in less than a century, jfrom a people of inconsiderable note, to a na- 
tion which at present strikes ten*or into all the countries between 
Delhi and Cape Comoria They often let out bodies of men, and 
sometimes whole armies ; but tlie hiring of them is a dangerous re- 
source ; for the oflfer of better terms seldom fails to make them change 
sides ; and they seldom relinquish their practice of plundering even in 
the countries which they are hired to defend. But notwithstanding 
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their warlike character, they are in other respects, the most scrupu- 1739 
lous observera of the religion of Brama; never eating of any thing 
that has life, nor even killing the insects wliich molest them : how- 
ever, a buffalo sacrificed, with many strange cere^aonies, atones for 
the blood of their own species which they shed in war. 

Before the Carnatic was conquered by the Great Mogul, the 
Morattoes were in possession of several fortresses and territories in the 
country : retreating from which before the arms of the Moors, they 
stipulated to receive annually a portion of the revenues, as a recom- 
pence for the possessions which they relinquished, and fis a tribute 
for desisting from their usual predatory incursions into the province. 

The Nabobs of Arcot had for many years neglected to pay this tri- 
bute, and the Morattoes had refrained from their usual methods of 
obtaining reparation, from no other motive than their great fear of 
Nizam-al-muluck ; but this restraint was now removed by the en- 
couragement which they received from him to invade the C-arnatic- 
At the same time the kings of Mysore and Tanjore, in resentment 
of the injuries they had suffered from Chunda-saheb in his govern- 
ment of Tritchino|)oly, incited them, as brethren of the .same reli- 
gion, to attack the Carnatic, and to revenge the violations com- 
mitted in their temples and holy places by that Mahomedan governor, 
and the Moors in his seiwice. 

In the month of May, 1740, an anny of 10,000 Morattoes, under 1749 
the command of Ragogee Bonsola, approached the province Avith 
their usual lupidity, and arrived at the mountains, which separate it 
from the western coimtry, before Doast-ally was able to collect 
the whole of his forces to oppose them ; for a laige part of his 
army happened at that time to be employed to the southward, 
under the command of hjs son Subder-ally, The Nabob, however 
marched from Arcot with what troops he was able to assemble, 
about 4,000 horse and 6,000 foot, and with these determined to de- 
fend the passes of Damal-cheiri, through which the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter the province, until he cotild be sua-oured by his son’s 
army, and the other troops of the jirovince, which were advancing 
to his assistance : it is thought he woubl have succtH-'dcd in this iu- 
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I7i0 tentiou if he had not Loon betrayed by one of his ofticeivs, an Iniiian, 
who suffered the Morattoes to j)ass the shition where he (joniniaudeil. 
The next day, being the 2()th of May, tlie whole army appeared in 
the Nabob’s rear,^ which was not defended by intrenchments, and 
liaving every advantage, attacked his troops with great fury ; who, 
encoui'aged by the example of their prince, defended themselves re- 
solutely for several hours, until they saw him, together with his son 
Hassan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on the field of battle ; tlie 
rout was then general ; most of the principal officers of the army 
were slain, and Meer-assud, the Duan, was taken prisoner. 

Subder-ally, wdth the troops under las command, was advanc(i<l 
as far as Arcot wlien he heard of his fother’vS fate, upon which Ije 
immediately took refuge in Velore. Chunda-saheb likewise took the 
field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, giving out that he intended 
to march to the Nabob’s assistance ; Imt by contrived delays he kept 
at a distance from the field of battle, and as soon as lie ileard of 
the Nabob’s defeat, hastened back to Tritchinopaly. 

The Morattoes, after their victoiy, sent detachments to jilnndev 
and levy contributions in every part of the pro\dnre, hut found that 
what they acquired by these means did not answer tlieir expectations ; 
for the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable effects into 
the strong holds with wliich the province abounds. Thus disap- 
pointed, they readily listened to the proposals of their prisoner Meer- 
assud, who was empowered by Subder-ally from Velore to treat with 
them : it was agreed tliat they should be paid, at stated periods, 
10,000,000 of rupees, equal to one year’s revenue of the province, 
on condition that they quitted the Carnatic immediately ; thus much 
was made public, but another article was kept secret. As soon as 
the treaty was ratified, Subder-ally assumed, the title and authority 
of Nabob ; but this power was now so much impaired, that Chunda- 
saheb thinking he had nothing to apprehend from it, came to Arcot 
to do homage to him : however, the splendor of his retinue, and the 
military force which accompanied him, made him appear rather the 
equal than the dependant of Subder-ally. 
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B^ok I. 

The foitili(^ODS of Pondicherry were at thrs tiuio in sncli reputa- 1740 
tion, amongst a people w ho had never before seen any thing equal to "y^ 
them, tliat the late Nabob, as well Subder-ally and Chunda-salieb, 
had sent their wives, children, and treasures, to remain there during 
the war. As soon as the Moratt^)cs quitted the provinc^e, Sub<ler-ally 
and Chunda-saheb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, 
where they stayed several days. Subder-ally returning to Arcot, took 
with him his own and his father’s family ; but Chunda-saheb pro- 
ceeding to Tritchinopoly, left the Avoinen of his family and one of 
his sons there. 

In the month of December the province was Jigain struck with 
(consternation by the return of the same army of Momttoes which 
liad lately afflicted it with so many calamities. This second irrup- 
tion was in consequence of the secret engagement which they had 
made with Subder-ally. 

Besides the sum of money whicli he had agreed to pay them, they 
had farther insisted on receiving some territories in sovereigtity, and in 
this demand Mj^ r-assud found them so inflexible, that, (considering the 
territories of Tritchinopoly seived only to render the powei* of Chun- , 
(hi-saheb formidable to hi.s master, he consented to yield those countries 
to the Morattoes, on condition that they should attack them at their 
own expenc43 : this they agreed to do, and at the same time engaged 
to dispose of Chunda-saheb, if he fell into their hands, in such a man- 
ner as should be most conducive to the interests of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Tritchinopoly was strongly fortified in the Indian manner of 
defence ; and Chunda-saheb, on the first news of the approach of the 
Morattoes against Doast-ally, stored it with a great quantity of grain, 
which is considered as the best security of a fortified place amongst a 
people who are very little skilled in the use of cannon or other engines 
of battery. Meer-assud therefore foreseeing that he would be able to 
protract his defence as long as his provisions lasted, advised the Mo- 
rattoes to quit the Carnatic, and to encamp at such a distance as 
might prevent any suspicion of tlieir intentions to return. This art- 
ful conduct produced the effect intended by it ; for Chunda-saheb 
imagining that the Morattoes were meditating expeditions into other 
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17i0 provinces, sold his stores of grain ; of which tliey no^ooner received 
intelligence than they set out from their camp at Sevegunga, and by 
very expeditious marches appeared in sight of Tritchinopoly before 
he could remedy the distress to which he had so unwarily reduced it. 

174*1 They invested tlie city closely, and were attentive to prevent the 
introduction of any supplies or reinforcements ; nevertheless the bro- 
thers of Chunda-saheb attempted to relieve it. Buda-saheb advanced 
from Madura with a lai*ge convoy of provisions, escorted by 3,000 horse 
and 7,000 foot : the Morattoes detached 20,000 men to intercept this 
reinforcement, which defended itself with bravery until Buda-saheb 
fell, when the death of the leader was followed by a geneial rout, as it 
always happens in the battles of Indostan : they cut off Buda-saheb s 
head, and sent it to Chunda-saheb as a confirmation of his brother’s de- 
feat. Another detachment attacked Saduck-saheb, approiiching from 
Dindigul with 1,500 horse and 3,000 foot, who were likewise defeated 
after a sharp fight, which ended- with the death of Saduck-saheb. 

Chunda-saheb, notwithstanding these misfortunes, continued to 
defend the city with gi'eat resolution, and protracted the siege until 
the greatest part of his provisions was consumed, and a consideral)lo 
number of his men, with some of his best officers, killed ; the dread 
of famine had also caused many to desert: those remaining, worn 
out with fatigues, (jailed upon him with one voice to sun*ender. He 
delivered up the city and himself on the 2Gth ot March, 1741, after 
having sustained a siege of three months. The Morattoes placed 
him, with his son, and several principal oflicers, under the strictest 
confinement, intending to be well paid for the ransom of their per- 
sons. After some time spent in draining Tritchinopoly of all they 
cjould find valuable in it, they appointed Morari-row, one of their ge- 
nerals, viceroy of the kingdom, and leaving 1 4,000 of their best troops 
under his command, returned to their own country, where they con- 
fined their prisoners in a strong fort in the neighbourhood of Satta- 
mh their metropolis. 

The Morattoes, by the possession of Tritchinopoly, were now be- 
come of ^enemies, allies to Subder-ally ; and the imprisonment of 
Chunda-saheb at such a distance from the Carnatic, removed the 
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only leader de’^med capable of exciting intestine commotions. But 1741 
the resentment of Nizam-al-muluck still remained to be appeased, ''—v— 
which could only be done by remitting to him those large arrears of 
revenues which the Nabob Doast-ally, availing himself of the con- 
vulsions of the empire, had withheld. Subder-ally therefore was 
convinced that a storm would break upon him from this quarter as 
soon as Nizam-al-muluck himself should have none to fear from 
Delhi : but as this time was not yet come, he determined not to ex- 
haust his treasures from the apprehension of dangers, wliich, although 
probable, were still uncertain ; he amused Nizam-al-muluck with 
humble excuses, founded on the poverty to which he pretended to 
be reduced by the incursion of the Morattoes, and even demeaned 
himself so far as to give out he intended to go*to Arabia, and there 
spend the remainder of his days in acts of devotion at the tomb of his 
prophet. 

The poverty to which he pretended to be reduced was as little real 
as the spirit of devotion which ho affected, for the greatest part of 
his frither’s treasures had been preserved under the care of liis mother, 
when she took refuge in Pondicherry. However, the late calamities 
left such an impression of terror upon his mind, that he did not ven- 
ture to keep his court in the open and defenceless city of Arcot, but 1742 
took up his residence in Velore, which was well fortified, and its ci- 
tadel built two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the strongest in 
the Carnatic : with the same spirit of precaution he sent the women 
and children of his femily, together with his treasures, to Madrass ; 
giving this preference to the English nation by the advice of Meer- 
assud, who already suspected the connexions which subsisted between 
Chunda-saheb and Mr. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry. From 
Velore the Nabob made several visits to his fiimily at Madrass, and 
these joumies were reported to Nizam-al-muluck as proofs of his inten- 
tion to proceed from thence by sea to Mecca, 

The commanders of all the towns and forts in the Carnatic had 
been assessed in sums proportioned to their incomes, which were le- 
vied at stated periods, in order to discharge the ransom of the pro- 
vince due to the Morattoes, The government of Velore was the 
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1742 richest fief subject to the Nabobshi]) of Arcot, aiul l)y the treasures 
which Moi-tiz-ally iuherited from his father, as also by a very pai'si* 
monious management of tlje revenues of his government, he was be- 
come the richest man in the ]>rovince. Having married the sister of 
Subder-ally, and bemg likewise nearly related to him by birfli, he 
thought that these titles of kindred, joined to the reception which 
he gave to the Nabob and his court, would excuse him from the ne- 
cessity of furnishing what remained due of his proportion of tlie ge- 
neral assessment ; but the Nabob, who knew the Morattoes were not 
to be disappointed with impunity, and who was as unwilling as Mor- 
tiz-ally to disburse his private treasures until the last extremity, de- 
termined to oblige him to furnish his contingent with the same 
punctuality as the other gewemors of the province. Many of these 
were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Velore, and were 
ready to withhold their proportions of the assessment as soon as they 
should find a respectable leader to set the example, and to support 
them in the consequences of refusing to obey the Nabob’s ordeis ; 
they therefore confederated with Mortiz-ally, and i*epresented to him 
that Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern provinces, would 
behold with satisfaction even the most desperate measure which might 
be taken by the officers of the Caniatic, against a }>rince who paid so 
little deference to his authority. 

Mortiz-aJly, bom cruel and treacherous, harl no restraints in his 
composition to stop his hand from the perpetration c>f any crime by 
which his avarice, ambition, or revenge could bo giatified : he was 
indeed by many suspected of being uncommonly deficient in personal 
courage, but this persuasion seems to have taken its rise from the sus- 
picious habits of his domestic life ; since he never moved, even in his 
own palace, without being surrounded by guards, nor ever ventured to 
taste any thing that was not brought to liim in a vessel to which his 
wife had affixed her seal. The Nabob therefore held the pusillanimous 
character of his brother-in-law in the greatest contempt, and appre- 
hended no danger from a man who lived in perpetual apprehensions 
of poison from his own family and domestics. Mortiz-ally still coti- 
tinued to evade the payment of his arrears of the assessment ; and the 
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Nabob, weiu-ied by trifling excuses, one day in public imprudently 17+2 
threatened to dispossess him of lus government, if he evaded any 
longer to comply with bis ordeiu This outrage immediately flung 
liim into the closest connection with the dissatisfied governors, who 
now flattered his ambition, by assuring him that they would acknow- 
ledge him Nabob of Arcot as soon as Subder-ally should be removed. 

The Nabob’s array was encampetl within the suburbs and under 
the walls of Vclorc ; a body of guards and a numerous retinue con- 
stantly attended him within tlie fort, so that he seemed in no danger 
from open violence, or secret treachery. But nothing of the con- 
spiracy transpired ; and he was unfortunately confirmed in his secu- 
rity by the extreme humility with which Mortiz-ally canied himself 
after the outrage he had received. 

At the time of that festival to which the Mahomedans of Indos- 
tan have the greatest devotion, all the Nalwb’s servants asked per- 
mission to be absent for two or tlii’ee days to celebrate it in their own 
families. Contraiy to the usual custom of the courts of Indostan, 
the Nabob suffered all his retinue and guards, excepting four persons, 
to quit liim ; and so little was he suspicious of the danger to which 
he exposed himself by this unguarded indulgence, that he even desired 
some of the officers and menial servants of Mortiz-ally might attend 
him dming the absence of his own. Mortiz-ally determined not to 
lose this opportunity, which was such as might never offer again, to 
strike the blow he had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day 
after the Nabob’s retinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his 
table were poisoned. The Nabob had scarcely finished his meal be- 
fore ho began to be greatly disordered, and although the strength of 
his constitution, with timely assistance, enabled him to throw off the 
mortal effects of the poison, yet it left him much enfeebled. Even 
this attack did not thoroughly awaken his suspicions, which those 
of Moi'tiz-ally’s fiimily, who waited on him, contributed to stifle, by 
representing his indisposition to be the access of a bilious disorder, 
very common in India. Mortiz-ally knew ho had no time to lose, 
and proposed to some of his. offia^rs, in whom he had the most con- 
fidence, to go and put an end to the Nabob's life. It is said that all 
X refused 
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1742 refused to serve liim in this cruel commission, excepting one, whose 
wife Subder-aJly had formerly debauched : this man, a Fitan, having 
engaged some Abyssinian slaves, led them at midnight to the Nabob’s 
apartment, where the few servants who attended the Nabob were 
asleep round his bed. They were immediately seized, and prevented 
firom making resistance. The Nabob himself, instead of taking up 
his arms, attempted to make his escape through a window. The 
leader of the assassins seized him before he could pass through it, and 
upbraiding him with the injury of his adtiltery, and exulting in the 
revenge he was taking, killed him with several stabs of a poniard. 

Meer-assud the Duan was in the fort, and the inviolable attach- 
ment which this minister was known to bear to his master, suggested 
to Mortiz-ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a witness of 
the murder wliich he had committed. The orders were given to put 
him to death, when some of Mortiz-ally’s officers represented to him 
the necessity of preserving the life of a man, from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the Carnatic, which 
would be necessary for his own conduct, as soon as he should be de- 
clared Nabob. These representations were dictated by reverence to 
the cliaracter of Meer-assud, whose virtues preserved him in this in- 
stant of imminent danger from the destruction to which he had 
been doomed. 

The gates of the fort of Velore were strictly guarded during 
this night of terror, and those only who produced a particuiar 
permission were suffered to pass out the ensuing day. So that the 
news of Subder-ally Khan’s death was carried the next morning 
to the army encamped near Velore, by emissaries employed by Mor- 
tiz-ally himself, who represented it as an accident in which their 
master had no part, and imputed it to the sudden resentment of some 
of the principal officers, of whom the Nabob had treated several 
with ignominious language, and had afironted one by a blow. But 
such was the general opinion of Mortiz-ally’s character, that the 
soldiery immediately flew to their arms, and cried out in tumult, 
that their Nabob had been assassinated, by the governor of Velore. 
The principal officers of the army were absent celebrating the 
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feast; and the soldiery left to their own conduct, in the first impulse 1742 
of detestation, threatened to storm the fort immediately, and to massa- 
cre all who were in it ; but, on rebollection of its strength, this reso- 
lution subsided, and they agreed to wait the return of their officers, 
before they should proceed to extremities. The emissaries of Mortiz- 
ally took advantage of this suspension of their rage, and called to their 
recollection the great arrears of pay, which were due to them from 
Subder-ally, who, although well able, had constantly evaded to satisfy 
their demands : whereas if the army, they said, would admit Mortiz- 
ally's preteiLsions to the Nabobsliip of Arcot, and declare in Ills fa- 
vour, he would doubtless agree to pay all that was due to them. 

Tlie armies of the Maliomcdan princes of Indcwitan are composed 
of a number of distinct bodies of troops inlisted by different leaders ; 
who, with their bands, enter into, and quit the service of different 
princes, according to the iidvantagos which they expect to receive. 

Hence the degree of reliance which a prince can have on his army 
is proportioned to the treavsares of which he is possessed, joined to 
his inclination to disburse them ; and it is common, in the wars of 
Indostan t<3 see large bodies of troops going over to the enemy on 
the very field of battle. The army at Velore forgot its resentments 
against Mortiz-ally in proportion as the terms j)roposed by liis emis- 
saries appeared to be real. The officers, as they arrived in the camp, 
were immediately brought over to his interest by presents ; accounts 
were adjusted, times of payment were stipulated, and all, officei's as 
well as soldiers, agi'eed to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of the 
CJarnatic, within two day.s after he had murdered Subder-ally. 

Mortiz-ally now pitched his tents without the gates of Velore, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob. In November he made 
his entry with pomp into the city of Arcot, and was again proclaimed 
there. 

As soon as the first agitations which this sudden and unexpected 
revoiution had occasioned began to subside, several of the principal 
officers in the Carnatic communicated to one another their senti- 
ments on his accession, and concurred in a detestation of it : These 
. H applied 
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1742 applied to Morari-row, the Morattoe governor of Tritchinopoly, who 
did not hesitate to declare openly against him. The English at 
Madras were requested to protect the son and family of Subder-ally, 
together with their wealth, notwithstanding any menaces which 
they might receive from Mortiz-ally ; who did not fail to demand 
this prey, and had the vexation to find it placed out of his reach. 
Several of the principal ofiicers of the army, won by the friends of 
Subder-ally’s family, engaged to effect a general revolt. On a sud- 
den the army demanded immediate payment of the whole of their 
arrears, which at Velore they had agreed to receive at divstant periods, 
and surrounding the palace in tumult, accompanied their demands 
with threats. 

Mortiz-ally had not courage to stand this storm ; but immedi- 
ately determined to place himself out of the reach of danger. Wo- 
men of rank in Indostan never appear in public ; and travel in 
covered candages, which are very rarely stopped or examined even 
in times of suspicion. He therefore disguised himself in a woman’s 
dross, quitted Arcot in the night, in a covered Pallatikin, accom- 
panied by several female attendants, and in this equipage gained his • 
fort of Velore without interniption. 

As soon as his flight was discovered, the army proclaimed Sei d 
Malxomed.^^ the son of Subder-ally, an infiint who resided in 
Madras with liis mother. The government of the province was 
(intrusted to a Duan cliosen by the friends of the family, and the 
young Nabob and his mother were removed from Madrass to Vau- 
diwasl), tlie fort of Tuckia-saheb, who had married one of the sisters 
of Subder-ally. 

174;3 These revolutions in the Carnatic happened at a time when Ni- 
zam-al-muluck, having no longer any thing to apprehend from the 
polities of the coTirt of Delhi, where he had obtained for his son 
Ghazi-oVIin Khan the post of captain general of the Mogul’s aimies, 
was preparing to visit the Carnatic. He left Gol-Kondah in the 
beginning of the year 1743, and arrived at Arcot in the month of 
Marcli following. His army is said to have consisted of 80,000 
Imrse and 200,000 foot. Their numbers, and the reputation of their 
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leader, deterred all the princes of the countries through which they 1743 
passed from making any resistance : and they entered the province of 
Arcot with as little opposition. Wljen airived at the city, Nizain- 
al-muluek was struck with amazement at the anarchy whicli pre- 
vailed in every part of the government. Every govoruor of a fort, 
and every commander of a district, had assumed the title of Nabob, 
and had given to the officers of his retinue the same names as dis- 
tinguished the persons who held the most considerable employments 
in the court of the Soubali. One day, after having received the 
homage of several of these little lords, Nizam-al-muluck said, that 
he had that day seen no less than eighteen Nabobs in the Carnatic ; 
whereas he had always imagined that there was but one in all the 
southern provinces. He tlieii turned to his guards, and ordered 
them to scouige the first person who, for the future, should in his 
presence assume the titip of Nabob. 

The young son of Subder-ally, accompanied by .several of his 
principal officers, paid his visit of homage to the Soubah, who re- 
fused him the permission of returning to Vandiwash, and ordered 
some of his own officers to take charge of his person, directing them 
to treat him with lenity and respect. He then appointed Coja Ab- 
dxilla Khan, the general of his army, Nabob of Arcot, and of all its 
dependencies, and sent a summons to Morari-row tlie governor of 
Tritchingpoly, to surrender the city. Fimiing that the Morattoe 
persisted in refusing to obey his orders, he marched with his whole 
army, and sat down bcfoi’e it: presents and pi’omises sui){>lied the 
place of hostilities in reducing it. In the month of August Morari- 
row evacuated Tritehinopoly, and soon after quitted tlio Carnatic 
with all his Morattoes. 

Nizam-al-muluck having thus settled the affairs of the province 1744 , 
without unsheathing the sword, returned to Gol-Kondah. Coja Ab- 
dullah continued to command the army until it arrived there ; leav- 
ing one of his dependants to administer the government of Arcot 
during his absence. It was not before the month of March in the 
next year that he prepared to return, and after having been distin- 
guished with particular honours on the day that he took leave of the 
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17*1?4 Soubah, was the next morning found dead in liis bed. His body 
lx)re marks of poison ; but as the hand from which it came 
could never be discovered, it was imputed to the person who received 
the most advantage from it, by succeeding him in the government 
of the Carnatic. This was An’sgar-odean, who was immediately 
nominated to that employment, and arrived at Arcot in the month 
of April. 

The introduction of this stranger into the Carnatic was the source 
of many of the events which it is the intention of this narrative to 
commemorate ; and there are so many and such injurious misrepre- 
sentations of his origin, and of that part of his life which preceded 
his accession to the Nabobsliip, that it is necessary to invalidate them 
by an imjmrtial description of his history. 

Anawar, the father of An’war-odean, distinguished himself by 
his great erudition, and by the application of it to explanations of the 
original text of the Koran : he made the pilgrimage of Mecca, with- 
out which proof of piety it is difficult, among Mahomedans, to ac- 
quire the reputation of a truly devout man. At his return from 
, this voyage he was appointed by Aurengzebe, to be one of those 
religious officers who arc appointed to offer up daily prayers for the 
health and prosperity of the sovereign. In consequence of this ap- 
pointment, he received a pension, and was ennobled by being 
ranked ;is a commander of 250 horse, with the right of taking the 
title of Khan, which signifies Lord, or mther Chieftain. This title 
would appear incompatible with the character of a religious man, if 
every title of nobility in Indostan did not consist in a military com- 
mission ; by which it is supposed, although rarely insisted on, that 
the person who receives tlie commission shall maintain a certain 
number of horse for the Emperor’s service. With these honours 
and advantages Anawar retired to Gopee-mahoo, and there finished 
his days. 

His son AnVar-odean went to court with recommendations from 
his father, which procured him a title of the same rank as had been 
given to his father : he was afterwards raised to the command of 
600 horse, and was appointed governor of the district of Coora-Oeha- 
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nabad. Ill success, or perhaps ill conduct, preventing him from 1744 
being able to pay the usual revenues of his government to the throne, 
he quitted it privately and went to Amedabad. Here Gazi-o’din 
Khan, the Soubah of the southern provinces, gave him a post of 
considerable trust and profit in the city of Surat, whilst his friends 
at Delhi took care to prevent further enquiries concerning him, by 
reporting him dead. After the death of Gazi-o’din Khan, father of 
Nizam-al-muluck, An’war-odean went to pay his court to Nizam- 
al-muluck, who had succeeded to the Soubahship of the southern 
provinces, and was by him appointed Nabob of the Yalore and Raja- 
mundrum countries, which he governed from the year 1725 to 1741. 

When Nizam-al-muluck was preparing to visit the Carnatic, An’war- 
odean attended his court, and was left by him in one of the })rinci- 
pal stations in the city and territory of Gol-Kondah ; and a very 
few days after the death of Coja Abdulla, Nizam-al-muluck ap- 
pointed him to administer the government of the Carnatic, in which 
choice he seems to have been influenced by his opinion of the ne- 
cessity of placing a province, in which he suspected commotions, 
under the direction of a bravo and experienced soldier ; such was 
An Var-odean. 

There is no country in which the titles of descent are less in- 
strumental to the fortunes of men than they are in ludostan ; none 
but those of the royal blood are considered as hereditary nobility ; to 
all others, the exclusion is so absolute, that a new act from the sover- 
eign is necessary to ennoble even the son of the Grand Vizir of 
the empire. The field of fortune is open to every man who has 
courage enough to make use of his sword, or to whom nature has 
given superior talents of mind. Hence it happens, that half the 
grandees of ludostan have arrived to the highest employments in the 
empire from conditions not less humble than that of AnVar-odean 
Khan ; against whose accession to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, the 
people had taken' an aversion, from causes independent of his per- 
sonal character. 

During the 30 years which preceded the viaitatJfen of Nizam-al- 
muluck, the Carnatic had been governed by the same family, in a 
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1744 succession'' of three Nabobs, who, availing themselves of the general 
' confusion of the empire, had acquired a greater stability in their of- 
fice than is the usual lot of governors in Indostfui. The Nabobs of 
this family, considering the sovereignty as a kind of inheritance, had 
not conducted themselves in their administration with that spirit of 
ravage, which is the usual consequence of uncertain and transitory 
possession. The revenues of the Carnatic depend upon the harvests 
of grain, and these on the quantities of water, which are reserved to 
supply the defect of rain during the dry season of the year : for this 
pui-pose vast reservoirs have been formed, of which not only the con- 
struction, but even the repairs in cases of inundation require an ex- 
pence much beyond the faculties of the farmer or renter of the land. 
If therefore the avarice of the prince with-holds his hand from the 
preservation of these sources of fertility, and at the same time dic- 
tates to him an inflexible resolution of receiving his usual incomes ; 
the farmer oppressed, oppresses the labourer, and the misery of the 
people becomes complete, by the vexations of collector exercised in 
times of scarcity, of which the cruel parsimony of the prince has been 
the principal cause. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that ''the province which had 
felt the good effects of a mild and generous administration, from the 
reigns of the family of SadatuUa Khan, should behold with regret 
the introduction of any stranger whomsoever to govern the Carnatic- 
The young son of Subder-ally was the only person whom the pro- 
vince wished to see their ruler. 

In deference to tliis affection, and from the danger of shocking it 
at once too violently, Nizam-al-muluck gave out that he intended 
to confer the Nabobship of Arcot on this youth, as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood. At tlie same time he gave An’war- 
odean Khan all the powers necessary for governing the Carnatic dur- 
ing this interval, and committed the young prince to his care, with 
the authority of a guardian. From the palpable impropriety of re- 
posing so delicate a trust in the very person to whom the greatest 
advantages woiild accrue from an unfaithful discharge of it, Nizam- 
al-muluck may be suspected of having dissembled throughout this 
4 transaction 
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transaction. The general joy with which the youth wasl*^ received, ^744? 
on his arrival in the province, eclipsed all the homage that was paid 
to the sovereign power of his guardian ; and it is supposed that the 
provisional Nabob did not behold without jealousy these demonstra- 
tions of the public attachment to the son of Subder-ally. 

AnVar-odean however did not discover any symptoms of dis- 
content in his treatment of the young prince : on the contrary, he 
maintained him in a splendor adequate to his birth, and assigned the 
palace in the fort of Arcot for his* residence. Here the young Scid 
Mahomed passed some time without" any other inquietude, than that 
which he received from the importunities of a band of Pitan soldiers, 
wlio liad been in the service of his father, and who pretended that a 
long arrear of pay was due to them. 

The Pitans, whose country is in the most northern f^art of the 
Empire, are the bravest of the Mahomedan soldiery levied in Indos- 
tan. From a consciousness of this superiority, together with a re- 
liance on the national connection which exists amongst them how- 
soever dispersed into the services of different princes, they have 
acriuircd an insolence and audacity of mannem, which distinguishes 
them, as much as the hardness of their pliysiognomy, from every 
other race of men in the Empire ; they treat even the lords they 
serve with very little of that respect which chanteterises all the other 
dependents of a sovereign in Indostan. From the known ferocity 
of their temper, it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment on 
them, even when they deserve it; as a strong spirit of revenge has 
familiarised them witli assassination, which they seldom fail to em- 
ploy whenever the smallness of their iiumbei's disables them from 
taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
served Subdcr-ally Khan, continued to present themselves every day 
before his son, demanding their arrears witli clamour and inso- 
lence. 

In the month gf June a wedding of one of the relations of Sub- 
der-ally was celebrated in the fort of Arcot. The young prince, as 
being the head of the family, was invited to preside at the ceremony. 

Tlie customary invitations were likewise given to all the other rela- 
tions, 
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tions, ma^y of whom were lords of governments in the Carna- 
tic ; among- these was Mortiz-ally. The young Seid Mahomed was 
taught to conceal the emotions he naturally felt at seeing the mur- 
derer of his father named in the list of his friends as a guest invited 
with his approbation. Such are the manners of a court in Indostan. 
It was thought that Moitiz-ally would not venture his person out of 
the forts of Velore, during the first days of a new administration ; but, 
in contradiction to this notion, he came to Arcot, and presented 
himself before the young prince, as one of the guests at the wedding ; 
and was treated with distinction and respect by tlie regent Nabob 
AnVar-odean Khan, who was likewise invited to the wedding. 

On the day appointed for the solemnization of the mamage, 
twelve Pitans, with the captain of the band, presented themselves 
before thc#young prince, and demanded their arrears with a more 
determined spirit of insolence than they had hitherto shewn in any 
of their former applications. It is reckoned the highest indignity 
that can be offered to a soldier, to order him to retire by an expres- 
sion of contempt; and if any violence is employed to remove him, 
he generally resents it in the instant with blood-shed. These con- 
siderations were not sufficient to restrain the zeal of Seid Mahomed's 
attendants from resenting the insult which was offered to their 
prince ; and finding that expostulations did not prevail, they seized 
on the Pitans, and turned them out of tlie palace by force. The 
Pitans suffered themselves to be removed witli much less resistance 
than it was expected they would have made against a treatment so 
repugnant to the ideas which these haughty soldiers entertain of 
their own importance. The same day they advanced again into the 
presence of Seid Mahomed, and apologized for their disrespectful 
behaviour : their submissions suppressed all suspicions of their con- 
duct during the remaining part of the day. 

In the evening Seid Mahomed, with Mortiz-ally and most of the 
other guests, were assembled, and as soon as the young prince was in- 
formed that An'war-odeari was approaching, he arose from lus seat, 
and jjossed into the vestibule of the hall, intending to pay his guardian 
the compliment of receiving him at the bottom of the steps, which 
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led into the palace. He was attended by all the other guests, and 
many of his own officers and guards. The thirteen Pitans, wdio 
had made tlieir submission in the morning, appeared the foremost of 
the spectators in the court below, and distinguished themselves by the 
affectation of great reverence in their manner of saluting Seid Maho- 
med Khan, as soon as he appeared in the vestibule. After these 
com])liments, their captain, with the appearance of a man sensible 
that he had offended his lord, and intended to submit himself at his 
feet, ascended the steps, and was permitted to approach within tlie 
reacli of his penson ; when the assassin drew a dagger, and at the 
first blow stabbed him to the heart. 

A thousand swords and poignards were draw^l in an instant : the 
murderer was cut to pieces on the ve ry spot ; and ten of his accom- 
plices suffbrod the same fate from the fury of the multitude below. 
During tliis scene of l^loodshcd, AnVar-odean Khan aiTived, and 
endeavoured to calm the general trepidation, by giving such orders 
as were necessary for the discovery of tl»e conspirators ; for the mul- 
titude had already persuarled themselves that the Pitans had been 
employed by some superior power. 

All who behold the young prince de))rive<I ol' lilb by this assassina- 
tion, were instantl}^ sti’uck with the remembrance of the murder of 
his father committed in Velore ; murmurs from many had already de- 
clared the suspicions that were entertained of Mortiz-ally, when it 
was reported, that, during the general confusion, he had gained the 
gates of the fort, where a large body of cavalry and other troops, which 
ox)mposed his retinue, were waiting for him ; and that, surrounded by 
these guards, he was ah*eady on his way to Veloi'e. The precipi- 
tation of this flight, which appeared much the consequence of previ- 
ous dispositions as the effect of sudden fear, left no doubt that he was 
the author of the assassination. Nothing was now heard but curses 
and imprecations on liis head, for the murder of the innocent and 
much-loved Seid*Mahomed Khan, and for the murder of the father 
of this unfortunate prince. The people saw themselves obliged 
to confine their indignation to these expressions of it ; for the 
strength of Mortiz-ally’s escort required a larger body of cavalrj'^ 
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ITii to be sent in pursuit of it, than could be assembled within the time 
necessary to overtake him, Velore being no more than twelve miles 
distant from Arcot. 

The multitude now received orders from AnVar-odean to retire 
to their liomes ; and, as men struck with dismay at a common cala- 
mity, assembled in seci'et companies, to communicate their thoughts 
on the murder of which they had been spectators. 

An’war-odean, either actuated by the same spirit of indignation as 
the people, or alfecting the appearance of it, not only removed the 
Pitans in his service from their employments, but also gave orders 
that all of that nation should immediately quit the city ; and, as a 
stronger proof of his resentment, caused their housc^s to be razed to 
the ground, a mark of infamy rarely practised, excepting the persons, 
whom it is intended to stigmatize, have deserved capital punishment. 
But these expressions of indignation did not exempt him from im- 
putations. Many persons of rank and power in the province asserted 
that they had discovered secrets, which convinced them that the 
assassination was the result of a confederacy between him and 
Mortiz-ally. 

Tliey said, that the respect and attachment wliicli were shewn by 
all ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the great influence 
which his relations bore in the Carnatic, by pos.sessing the best forts 
and governments in the province, had filled the mind of AnVar- 
odean Khan with apprehensions of conspiracies and revolts which 
might at one time or other remove him, in order to pLace Seid Ma- 
homed in the sovereignty : tliat, actuated by these suspicions, he 
regarded the destruction of Seid Mahomed as necessary, to his own 
security, and was only with-held from executing it by the dread of 
Nizam-al-muluck^s resentment ; w;hich suggested to him the scheme 
of practising on Mortiz-ally, by such insinuations and offers, as might 
induce him to undertake the destruction of Seid Mahomed ; but in 
such a manner, that, if a discovery should be made, the murder might 
be imputed to Mortiz-ally alone ; who being persuaded of the pro- 
bability of a revolution in favour of Seid Mahomed, and dreading 
the revenge of this prince for the murder of his father, hired the 
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assassins^ having previously assured himself of protection from AnVar- 1744 
odean Khan, and even of reward^ hy an encrease of the Domain of 
Velore. 

The secrets of the princes of Indostan are very difficult to be dis- 
covered. In affairB of consequence nothing, except in the most equi- 
vocal terms, is ever given by them in writing f and whenever the mat- - 
ter is of great inportance or iniquity, it is trusted to a messenger, a 
man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommen- 
dation, testifying that he is to be trusted in all he says. So indefinite 
a commission reserves to the lord who gives it, the resource of dis- 
avowing the transaction of his agent ; and.tliis he never fails to do, 
whenever the iniquity is discovered. Hence the public in Indostan, 
deprived of aotlientic evidence, are left to judge of the actions of 
their iiilers either from probable conjectures, or from the general 
idea of their characters. The constitution and defects of the go- 
vernment have rendered poisons and assassinations, in the practice of 
the great, the common method of removing those who’' stand in 
opposition to the ambition of others ; insomuch that a history of one 
century in Indostan, would furnish more examples of this nature than 
can be found in the histoiy of one half of the kingdoms of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne. From the frequency of these enormous 
practices, even the deaths which happen in the common course of 
nature, are imputed to those who receive inunediatc advantage from 
them. Such were the principles on which the people of the Car- 
natic judged and condemned AnVar-odean Khan for the murder of 
Seid Mahomed ; although no positive proofs were brought of his 
having been accessory to it. The most probable ai'gument against 
liiin was founded on the early appearance of Mortiz-ally at Aicot 
in the days of a new administration. This was thought incom- 
patible with the wariness of his character, without supposing a con- 
nection which assured liim of protection from AnVar-odean. 

AnVar-odean strongly denied all connections with Mortiz-ally, and 
challenged any proof to be brought tliat either he himself, or any of 
his dependents, had ever had any correspondence with the Pitans 
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]74'4 who committed the murder ; which lie attributed solely to Mortiz- 
ally, alledging as a proof, that the Pitans had often been at Velore, 
and were known to have received many marks of favour from him. 
On the other hand Mortiz-ally retorted the accusation, but brought 
no testimonies to support his assertion : It was supposed that the only 
proofs wliich he could Jiave brought against An’war-odean, would at 
the same time have condemned himself. 

Although An’war-odean was not able to exculpate himself in l^e 
opinion of his subjects, he found means to convince his superior, lu- 
zam-al-muluck, that he was entirely innocent of the blood of Scifi 
Mahomed. Niza.m-al-muluck, who never did any thing by halvefcl 
thought it necessary to give him support, in proportion as he became:' 
odious to the Carnatic, and sent him a full and regular commission' 
for the Nabobship of Arcot soon after the death of Seid Mahomed. 
The province, irritated by their aversion to a lord, whose sovereignty 
destroyed their hopes of being ruled by one of the family they so 
much loved, complained loudly of the avarice and parsimony of his 
government, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 
of their former Nabobs. 

War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in con- 
sequence of which a squadron of English men of war appeared in the 
Indian seas. It consisted of two 60 gun ships, one of 50, and a frigate 
of 20 guns : these ships did not come immediately to the English 
settlements in Indostan, but passing beyond them, cruised in two divi- 
sions in the straits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in these stations 
three French ships returning from China to Europe, and one return- 
ing from Manilha to Pondicherry ; the cargoes of which produced 
I80,000Z. sterling. They also took a French ship at Atchin, which 
was converted into an English man of war of 40 guns, and called the 
Medway's Prize. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the squadron 
• united appeared on the coast of Coromandel in tke month of July 

1745 ^745, at which time the garrison of Pondicheny consisted of no 
more than 430 Europeans, its fortifications were not completed, 
and no French squadron had hitherto appeared in India. 
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The appeaiaiicc of the English squadron, and the rej)ort of the 1745 
reinforcements which they expected from England, alarmed Mr. Du- 
pleix for the safety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob 
An war-odean to insist with the government of Madrass, that the 
English ships of war should not commit any liostilities by land against 
the French possessions in the territories of Arcot ; l)ut the Nabob at 
the same time assured the English, that he would oblige the French * 
to observe the same law of neutrality, if their force should hereafter 
become superior to that of the English. The government of Ma- 
drass remonstrated, that they were always ready to obey his com- 
mands as far as their power extended ; but that Mr. Barnet, the com- 
mander of the English squadron, was the immediate officer of the 
King of Great Britain, by whose orders and commission he acted, 
independent of the East India company’s agents at Madrass. The 
Nabob replied, that all officers of the English nation who came to 
tlie coast of Coromandel were equally obliged to respect his govern- 
ment in the Carnatic; and that if Mr. B;imet, with his squadron, 
should venture to act contrary to the orders he had now given, the 
town of Madrass should atone for their disobedience. 

These threats made so much impression upon the government of 
Madraas, that they requested and j)revailed on Commodore Barnet to 
confine his operations to the sea. He therefore sent one of the 50 gun 
ships to cruise in the road of Balasore, at the entrance of the river 
Ganges, where she took two or three French ships returning from 
different parts of India to the French settlements in Bengal. The 
rest of the squadron left the coast of Coromandel to avoid the ap- 
proaching stormy season, and went to Mergui, a port situated on the 
coast which lies opposite to that of Coromandel in the Gulph of 
Bengal. 

In the beginning of the year 174() the squadron returned to the 
coast of Coromandel, and were reinforced by two 50 gun ships, and 
a frigate of 20 guns, from England ; but at this time the 60 gun 
ship, in which Mr. Barnet hoisted his flag, was found unfit for action, 
and, together with the 20 gun ship which came first into India, was 
sent bfvck to England. 
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1746 There was now certain intelligence that a French squadron was 
preparing to come on the coast of Coromandel, when that of the 
English was deprived of one of its principal advantages, by losing 
Commodore Barnet, who died at Fort St. David’s in April. His 
death, happening at a time when the English afiairs in India were 
tlireatened witli danger, was generally regi'ctted as a public loss, and 
indeed he was a man of great abilities in sea affeirs. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of June, tho English squadron 
cruising to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnarn, de- 
scried that of the French aniving on the coast of Coromandel. It 
consisted of nine sliips, which were commanded by Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais, who had equipped them at the isle of Mauritius, and after- 
wards, when scattered by a hurricane, had resisted them in the island 
of Madagascar, overcoming the greatest difficulties with such inde- 
fatigable perseverance and activity, as intitles him to a reputation 
equal to that of the ablest marine officer his country has produced. 
Of these ships one mounted 26 guns, two 28, one 30, tlireo 34. one 
36, and that on board of which Mr. De la Bourdonnais hoisted his 
flag mounted 70 guns, of which 60 were 18 pounders. There were 
but 14 other guns of this size in the whole squadron, the rest being 
12 and 8 pounders. All but the 70 gun ship were bored to mount 
more guns than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais liad 
been able to equip them ; and five of them for 50 guns. On board 
of the ships were 3,300 men, of whielx 700 were either Caftres or 
Lascars : 3 or 400 of the whole number were rendered unfit for ser- 
vice by sickness. 

The English squadron consisted of one 60 gun ship, three of 50, 
one of 40, ajid one fidgate of 20 guns, which was too small to be 
brought into the action. The number of men did not amount to one 
half of that in the French squadron : but the English had greatly the 
advantage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune of 
engagements at sea is at present generally decided ; and they like- 
wise sailed better than the French, and were worked with much 
greater skill. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais, knowing the advantages and disadvantages 
of his force, had dotennined to decide the impending engagement by 
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boarding the English shipKS, if it were possible to bring his own into 1746 
the situations necessary to accoinpUsh this design. Mr. Peyton, who 
commanded the English squadron, perceiving this intention, de- 
termined to engage with his squadron nearer to the wind than that 
of the enemy, since in this situation their efforts to board would 
be easily avoided ; and a great part of the daj’^ was employed in pre- 
seiwing this advantage. It was not until 4 in the afternoon that 
the fight began : it was maintained at such a distance that the fire 
of the small arms from the French ships, notwithstanding the great 
numbers and expertness of tlieir musketeei*s, did very little execu- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, the cannon of the English, from the 
same cause, did much less than might have been expected from 
them in a closer engagement. The fight finished with the entrance 
of the night ; about 35 men were killed in the English sipiadron 
and the greatest part of these on board the Medway's Prize. We 
are not exactly informed of the loss sustained by the French ; but 
it was believed that the killed and womided together did not amount 
to less than 300. One of their ships, which mounted 30 guns, was 
in less than half an hour dismasted, and so much shattered, that 
immediately after the action, Mr. De la Bourdonnais ordered her to 
joroceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 

The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the squadi’on, it Avas not thought prudent, 
especially as the 60 gim ship was ex#emely leaky, to venture a second 
engagement, before the damages it had sustained were repaired. In 
consequence of this resolution, the ships made sail for the harbour of 
Trincanomalee in the island of Ceylon, and in the evening lost sight 
of the French squadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if chal- 
lenging the English, who were to windward, to bear down and re- 
new the fight. This appearance of resolution in Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais was no more than a feint, practised to deter the English from 
doing what he m«st dreaded ; for most of his ships had expended the 
greatest part of their ammunition, and several of them had not victuals 
on board for twenty-four hours. 

In the night of the ensuing day the French squadron, now consisting 
of eight ships, arrived in the road of Pondicherry ; where Mr. Dil- 
i’s pleix 
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1746 pleix commanded, for the French East India company, all the es- 
tablishments of his nation in India, the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon excepted. These were xmder the government of Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais, to whom all the operations of the squadron were in- 
trusted, independent of the coutroul of Mr. Dupleix. 

The reputation and riches which it was probable Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealousy 
in the mind of Mr. Dupleix. Dissensions arose between the two 
commanders : but the zeal of Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not suffer 
the interests of his nation to be sacrificed to them. Judging that the 
force which he commanded could not be employed by land with any 
probability of success, until the English squadron should be either 
ruined or forced to quit the coast of Coromandel ; he determined to 
go in quest of them as soon as his own ships were refitted and pro- 
vided with 30 or 40 pieces more of heavy cannon than they mounted 
on leaving the island of Mauritius. 

On the 24th of July the French squadron sailed from Pondicherry, 
working to the southward against the southern monsoon, and on 
the 6th of August discovered the English, which had been refitted 
at Trincanomalee. The English perceiving the addition of cannon 
with which the enemy had been supplied at Pondicherry, avoided an 
engagement. The two squadrons were three chiys in sight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s account, 
the English ships, availing themsftves of tlxe advantage of sailing l)et- 
ter than the French, disappeared. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais returned with his ships to Pondicheny, 
imagining that the English squadron would remain on the coast of 
Coromandel, at least with the hope of deterring him from attempt- 
ing any operations against the English settlements. But encouraged 
by their shyness at the last meeting, he now determined to lay siege 
to Madrass. 

The English, informed of the preparations which were making 
at Pondicherry to attack them, called on the Nabob to fulfil 
his promise of restraining the French from committing hostilities 
against them by land. But they omitted to emjdoy the most certain 
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means of obtaining his protection, by neglecting to accompany their 1746 
application for his assistance with a present of money. This ill- “v— 
judged parsimony left the Nabob so lukewarm in their interests, that 
although he did not give Mr. Duplcix a positive permission, he re- 
frained from making any preparations, or even from using menaces 
to prevent the French from attacking Madrass. 

This settlement hfwl been about 100 years the principal establish 
ment of the English nation on the coast of Coromandel. It was 
in a territory granted by the Great Mogul to the East India com- 
pany, which extended about five miles along the sea shore, and about 
one mile in land. The town consisted of three divisions ; that to the 
south extended about 400 yards in length from north to south, and 
about 100 yards in breadth : none but the English, or other Euro- 
peans uufler their protection, resided in this division, which con- 
tained about 50 good houses, an English and a Roman Catholic 
Church, together wdth the residence of the factory, and other build- 
ings belonging to tlic company ; it was surrounded with a skmder 
wall, defended with four bastions and as many batteries, but these 
were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they 
any outworks to defend them : this quarter has long been known 
in Europe by the name of Fort St. George, and was in India called 
for distinction the Wl)ite Towm. On the north of this, and con- 
tiguous, was another division, much larger and wa^rse fortified, in 
which were many very good habitations belonging to tlie Armenian 
and to the richest of the Indian merchants, who resided in the com- 
pany's tcmtoiy : this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond 
this division, and to the north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian 
natives of all ranks had their liabitations promiscuously. Besides 
these three divisions, which conq}osed the town of Madrass. there 
were two large and populous villages about a mile to the southward 
of it, within the company’s territory, and these were likewise inha- 
bited by Indian «iatives. 

The trade from England to the coiist of Coromandel, together 
with that which is carried on by merchants of various nations from 
one part of India to another, liad raised Madrass to a degree of opu- 
lence and reputation, which rendered it inferior to none of the Eu- 
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ITiG ropeAn establislinients in India, excepting Goa and Batavia. There 
were 250,000 inhabitants in the company’s territory, of which the 
greatest part were natives of India of various casts and religions : 
amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians 
who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descended from 
that nation. The English in the colony did not exceed the number 
of 300 men : and 200 of these were the soldiers of the garrison ; but 
none of them excepting two or three of their officers, had ever seen 
any other seiwice than that of the parade : the rest of the English 
inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were 
still more unfit for militaiy services. At the same time the defence 
of the place depended on this small number of English subjects ; for 
it w’as known that the rest of the inhabitants, regarding themselves 
as neutrals, would take flight on the first approach of danger. 

On the 18th of August the French squadron appeared and can- 
nonaded the town, but without doing any damage. They attempted 
to take a ship belonging to the English company out of the road ; 
but she moved into shoal-water, so near the batteries of the fort, 
that the French did not venture to attack her with armed boats ; 
and ifc was evident, from the unskilfulness of their operations during 
this cruise, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in 
person : he was at tliis time in Pondicherry, confined to Ids bed by 
sickness. 

The protection of the English settlements on the coa.st of Coro- 
mandel was the principal object for which the sijuadron had been sent 
into India ; and their appearance before Madiass was at this time 
thought so necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were in 
hourly expectation of seeing them, although they had received no in- 
telligence of them since they were last seen, six weeks before, by Mr. 
Oe la Boui’donnais. The consternation of the town wtis therefore 
little loss than despair, when it wavS reported that they had appeared 
on t!ie 23d of August 30 miles to the noithward of Madrass, in sight 
of the Dutch settlement of Palliacatte, from wlacnce they had again 
put out to sea, and disappeared. They proceeded to Bengal ; for the 
60 gun ship was so leaky, that it was feared the shodk of firing lier 
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own cannon would sink her, if she should be brought into an engage- 1746 
ment. 

On the 3d of September the French squadron anchored four leagues 
to the south of Madrass, having on board the troops, artillery and 
stores intended for the siege. Here a part of the troops was landed, 
and marching along the coast a/lvanced the next day within cannon 
shot of the town, where the rest of the soldiers were landed. The 
whole consisted of 1,100 Europeans, 400 Caffres, and 400 Indian 
natives disciplined in the European manner. There remained on 
board of the squadron 1,800 European mariners. 

Mr. De la Bourdoimais directed his attack against the White 
Town, in which the English resided : the northern side of this di- 
vision could not be attacked by cannon, as the houses of the next 
division almost touched the wall, which separated them from each 
other : the eastern side could only be battered from the sea ; but the 
south, and west lay open to the plain. On the 7th of September the 
French began to bombard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, 
wliicli they erected to the westward, under the shelter of a large 
house, within 500 yards of the walls. In the evening three of their 
largest ships drew as near as the depth of water would permit, and 
cannonaded the town. In the night Mr. De la Eourdonnais was 
flung into great perplexity, by intelligence that some large ships were 
seen to the southward of Pondicheiry ; which indeed was contra- 
dicted in the moniing : but the first report caused so much alarm in 
the French camp, that they were preparing to reship their heavy 
cannon. 

On the 8th of September the French had finished a battery of 
five mortars to the south, and bombarded the town without inter- 
mission until the next morning, when two English deputies went to 
their camp, to treat with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, who insisted that 
the town should be delivered up to him on his own terms* and 
threatened, in .case of refusal, to make a general assault. This re- 
solution arose from his apprehension of the return of the English 
squadron. As soon as the deputies returned, the bombardment 
recommenced,^ and continued until the evening, when it was siis- 
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174?6 pended for two hours, during the conference of another deputy sent 
from the town ; after whicli it continued during, the rest of the 
night. 

Tlie next morning, the lOtli of September, the deputies returned 
to the French camp, and, after some altercations, consented to the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which hnd been dictated to them in the first con- 
ference, It was agreed that the English should suiTcnder them- 
selves prisoners of wai' : that the town should be immediately de- 
livered up ; but that it should be afterwards ransomed. Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on 
easy and moderate terms. 

The caj)itulation was signed in the afternoon, when Mr. de la 
Bourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the 
gates, where he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately displayed ; aiul, at the same time, the Eng- 
lish ship belonging to the East India company, whicli lay in the road, 
was taken possession of without resistance by the boats of the French 
squadron. There was not a man killed in the French camp during 
the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed in the town by the ex- 
plosion of the bombs, which likewise destroyed two or three houses. 
From this period it is useful to contemplate the progress made by the 
English in Indostan, both in the science and spirit of war. 

The English inhabitants w^ere permitted to reside without moles 
tation in their houses ; but the magazines and ware-houses belong- 
ing to the East India company were taken possession of by the French 
commissaries. 

On the day in whicli Madrass was surrendered, a messenger firom 
the Nabob An’war-odean Khan, dispatched for more expedition on a 
camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mr. Dupleix a letter, 
in wfiich the Nabob expressed great surprize at the presumption of 
the French in attacking Madrass without his permis^on, and threat- 
ened to send his army there, if the siege was not immediately raised. 
Mr. Dupleix sent directions to his agent at Arcot to pacify the Nabob, 
by promising that the town, if taken, should be given up to him ; 
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and by representing, that the English would certainly be willing to 1746 
pay him a large sum of money for the restitution of so valuable a 
possession. By this transaction, Mr. Dupleix first discovered that 
he thought the right of disposing of Madrass, was invested in himself 
as governor general of the French establishments in India. , 

But Mr. Do la Bourdonnais, relying on his own commission, did 
not admit of this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, 
conformable to his promise, proceeded to treat with the English for 
the ransom of the town. Mr. Dupleix and the council of Pondi- 
cheiTy protested against the treaty, iis a measure highly detrimental 
to the interests of their nation, which, they said, would be sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madniss was not razed to ihe ground. Dis- 
putes ensued, wliicli, fortunately for the English affairs, prevented 
many evils, which in all probability would have befallen them, if 
the councils of the enemy had not been divided by these contentions. 

For on the 27th of Sf^ptember tliree ships of war, one of 72, the 
others of 40 guns, with l,3G0 men on board, arrived at Pondicherry, 
and with this reinforcement, the French force was sufficient to have 
compiered the rest of the English settlements in Indostan. Such 
indeed was the destination and intention of De la Bourdonnais ; and 
he would have immediately began to carry this plan of hostilities 
into execution, if all his operations had not been contradicted by Mr. 
Dn])loix, and the council of Pondicherry. 

However, the eftects of Madrass, which Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
intended to carry away in his ships, were put on board by the 1st of 
October, and two of them had sailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix 
was not as yet reconciled to the treaty of miisom, and Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais was determined not to leave Madrass before the gover- 
nor and council of Pondicherry had given their approbation : at the 
same time his experience in the navigation of India fully apprized 
him of the danger to which his ships were exposed, by remaining on 
the coast of Coromandel at this critical season of the year. 

In India the year is divided into two seasons. From the month of 
October to March the winds blow from the north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points of the compass : these sea- 
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other is genenilly preceded by an intei*val of about twenty days, in 
which calms, or light and uncertain winds prevail : the setting in 
of the northern monsoon generally falls out some time in the month 
of October,^ as that of the southeni in the month of April. On the 
coast of Coromandel the northern monsoon sometimes begins with 
a violent tempest or hurriaine ; and if the monsoon sets in with mo- 
deration, it is often productive of tempestuous weather at different 
intervals, until the middle of December, and sometimes latA ; so that 
it is held dangerous for any vessels to remain on the coast after the 
15th of October, or to return to it before the 20th of December. 

On the 2d of October the weather was remarkably fine and mo- 
derate all day. About midnight a furious stoim arose, and continued 
with the greatest violence until the noon of the next day. Six of the 
French ships were in the road when the storm began, and not one of 
them was to be seen at day-break. One put before the wind, and 
was driven so much to the southward, that she was not able to gain 
the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost all her masts : three others of 
the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected every minute to perish, not- 
withstanding they had thrown over-board all the cannon of the 
lower tier: the other ship, during the few moments of a whirlwind 
which happened in the most furious part of the storm, wjxs covered 
by the waves, and foundered in an instant, and only six of the crew 
escaped alive. Twenty other vessels belonging to different nations, 
were either driven on shore, or perished at sea. 

The other two ships, laden with part of the effects of Madi’ass, 
together^ with^the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor 
in the road of Pondicherry, where they felt no effect of the storm 
which was raging at Madrass : It is observed, that the violence of 
these hurricanes is generally confined to 60 or 80 miles in breadth, 
although in their progress they generally blow quite across the Bay 
of Bengal 

The articles of the treaty of ransom had been adjusted the day 
before the storm happened. It was agreed that the French should 
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evacuate the town by the 4th of October ; and by one of the ar- 1746 
tides, the artillery and warlike stpres remaining in the town, were 
to be equally divided between the French and English. 

Mr. Dupleix had represented to Mr. De la Bourdonnais, that he 
would not interfere in any transactions with the English after his 
departure, unless the French remained in possession of Madrass for 
so much time as might bo necessary to adjust all discussions arising 
from the treaty. Mr. De la Bourdonnais therefore represented to 
the English, the necessity to which he was reduced, by the obstinacy 
of Mr. Dupleix, of protracting for three months, the term in which 
lie had agi'ced to put them in possession of the town : the English, 
apprehensive tliat if they refused to admit of tliis alteration, they 
should be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix without a treaty, acquiesced 
in this proposal ; and the treaty was signed on the 10th of October. 

All the mercliandi^iCs, ‘and a part of the military >stores, belonging 
to the East India company, together with all the naval stores found in 
the town, had been laden on board of the French ships : these arti- 
cles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to 130,000 pounds sterling ; and the gold and silver of which they 
took possession to the value of 31,000 pounds sterling ; the half of 
the artillery and military stores was estimated jit 21?, 000 pounds ster- 
ling : all the other effects and merchandizes were relinquished to tlie 
proprietors of them. ^ It was agreed that the French vshould evacuate 
the town before the end of the ensuing January, after which the 
English were to remain in possession of it, without being attacked 
by them again during the war. Upon these conditions the gover- 
nor and council of Madrass agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 440,000 pounds sterling. Of this sum 240,000 pounds 
were to bo paid at Pondicherry, by six equal payments, before the 
month of October in the year 1749 : and for the remaining 200,000 
pounds, bills were drawn on the East 'India company in London, 
payable a few moifths after they should be presented. The English 
gave hostages for the performance of this treaty. 

On the 12th of October, Mr. Do la Bourdonnais invested one of 
the council of Pondicberiy, appointed by Mr. Dupleix, with the go- 
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1746 vemment of Madraiss, and went on board of his own ship, which had 
been refitted with jury masts. He anchored in the road of Pondi- 
cherry on the 15th, and sailed from thence the 20th with seven ships, 
intending to proceed to A chin : but fore.^eeing that a part of them 
would probably be unable to reach that port, he formed the squadron 
into two divisions ; one consisted of the three ships which anivcd last 
from Europe, together with another that had escaped the storm : 
these were all in good condition ; and were tiierefore ordered to make 
their way to Achin, wntliout waiting for the other division, which 
consisted of Mr. De la Bourdonnais' 70 gun ship, one that had been 
dismasted, and a merchant-ship which had likewise suffered in the 
storm. The four sound ships very soon sailed out of sight of their 
comrades : and Mr. I)o la Bourdonnais, finding that the shattered 
condition of the other three rendered them incapable of gaining their 
destined poiii against a violent and contrary wind, made sail for the 
island of Mauritius, where they arrived in the beginning of December 
without any accident. He soon after left Mauritius, whicli, from a 
forest, he had rendered a flourishing colony, and the arsenal of all the 
French military expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat- 
ment lie received on his anival in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get him confined to the 
bastile, where he remained a pri.soner almost three years : upon an 
examination of his conduct, his justification, proved by original pa- 
pers whicli have been made public, procured him his liberty. Had 
he survived the subsequent ill successes of his nation at sea, his abili- 
ties would probably have raised him to the higliest commands in the 
navy of France. His knowledge in mechanics rendered him capable 
of building a ship from the keel : his skill in navigation, of conduct- 
ing her to any jiaii of the globe : and his courage, of defending her 
against any equal force. In the conduct of an expedition, he super- 
intended all the details of the service, without being peiqilexed either 
with the variety or number of them. His plaits were simple, his 
orders precise, and both the best adapted to the service in which he 
was engaged. His application was incessant ; and difficulties served 
only to encrease his activity, which always gave the example of zeal 
to those be commanded. 


The 
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The storm ruined the French marine force in India, and preserved 1746 
the English establishments from imminent danger : but the events ' 
which ensued on the Coast of Coromandel, seem to have been the 
consequence of that augmentation of trof^ps, which Pondicheny ac- 
quired after the French squadron was reduced to the incapacity of 
attempting any farther expeditions. Mr. De la Bourdonnais left be- 
hind him 1,200 disciplined men ; 450 more were landed out of the 
three ships wliich came last into India, and or 900 sailoi^i were 
taken out of the ships that remained on the coast, and disciplined as 
soldiers. By wliich additions the forces of Pondicheny amounted 
to 3,000 Euro]>eans. 

The Nabob An’war-oflcMn, very soon after the French bad taken 
Madrass, began to suspect, or had discovered, that the promise of Mr. 
Dupleix to put birn in possession of the town, was a fiaiul employed 
to divert him from giving the English any assistance during the siege. 

He determined to levenge this affront by laying siege to Madrass ; 
wliich he made no doulit of taking from the French, with as much 
ease as they had taken it from the English : for measuring the*, mili- 
tary abilities of the Europeans, by the great resjiect and humility 
with which they had liitlicrto carried themselves in all their trans- 
actions with the Mogul government; he imagined tluit this submis- 
si<»n in their behaviour proceeded from a consciousness of tlie supe- 
rior military prowess of the Moors. 

^Somc of his troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Madrass be- 
fore Mr. Do la. Bourdonnais's dej>arture, and soon aftcT, his eldest 
son, Mapbuze Khan Avitli the rest. The whole army amounted to 
10,000 men, and invested the town: two deputies wore immediately 
sent to treat with him, and these he kept prisoners. The French 
governor had received orders from Mr. Dupleix to refrain as long as 
possible from committing any hostilities against Mapbuze Khan, who 
imputed this inaction to fear: and having received information of 
the dispo.sItions wliich ]\[r. De la Bourdouuals had made for the at- 
tack of the place, lie endeavoured to imitate them ; great heaps of 
fiiggots and earth were brought to the spot where the French hud 
erected one of their batteries of mortars against the town : here the 
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1746 Moors intended to form a battery of their cannon, which were .s(» 
old, as not to bo &ed without risk to those who managed them. 

A shallow river ran along thtf western side of Madrass : its outlet 
to the sea was about 700 yards to the south of the White Town ; 
but this was generally stopped by a mound, formed of the sands, 
which were continually thix)wn up by the surf. This obstruction 
confining the waters of the river, rendered it of as much defence sis 
a wet ditch to that part of the town by which it passed. The Na- 
bob’s army intended to escalade the Black Town, of which tlie walls 
wei*o low, and the l)astion8 of very little strength ; this had been the 
project of Mr. De la Bourdonnais. To fiunlitate their approa^Ji to 
the walls in a general assault, they employed a great number of men 
to cut through the mound of sand; a practice which they were in- 
formed the English always made use of, whenever they thought it 
necessary to drain the river. At the same time a large body ot 
troops took possession of a spring lying about three miles to the north 
of the town, which was the only source from which the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water. These measures shewed a degree 
of intelligence very uncommon in the military operations of tl\e 
Moors. The E'rench finding the waters of the river decrease, and 
their communication with the spring interrupted, commenced hosti- 
lities, and fired fi^om the bastions of the Black and White Town, 
upon the Moors, 'wherever they appeared; who immediately re- 
treated from the mound, and the rest of their stations, which were 
exposed to this fire ; but still kept possession of the ground near the 
spring, which was out of the roach of cannon-shot from the town. 

The next day, being the 22d of October, a body of 400 men, 
with two field pieces^, marched out of the town, and attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob's army, wliich was encamped to the north- 
west, between the town and the spring. Their cavalry mounted 
on the first alarm, and uiiitnig their squadrons, advanceil with the 
appearance of resolution. Having never expt3rienced the effect of 
field pieces, they had no concc])tion that it was pos.sible to fire, 
with execution, the same piece of cannon five («' .six times in a 
minute ; for in the aukward management of tljeir own clumsy 
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jirtillery, they think they do well if they fire once in a quarter of an 1746 
liour. The French detachment concealed their two field pieces be- 
liind their line, until the enemy’s cavalry approiiclicd near enough to 
feel the full effect of tlieni ; when the line opening to the right and 
loft, the field i)ieees began to lire : two or three of the enemy’s 
horses were killed by the fii*st discharge, which threw the whole 
body into confusion : however they kept their ground some time, as 
if waiting for an mtennission of the fire ; but, finding that it con- 
tinued with vivacity, they took to flight with great precipitation. 

The French plundered their tents and baggage without interrup' ion, 
and took two pieces of cannon, so little fit for service, that they 
(lung them into a well. They did not lose a man in the attack, 
and killed about s(iventy of the Moors. 

Maphuze Khau, immediately after this defeat, collected all his 
troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the town : 
but upon bearing that the French exfiected a reinforcement from 
Pondicherry, he quitted this camp the next day, and took possession 
of St. Thonid, a town situated about four miles to the south of 
Madniss. 

This place, once in the ])osscssion of the Portuguese, and during 
the time of their prosperity in India famous for the splendor and 
riches of its inhabitants, has long vsince been reduced to a town of 
little note or resort, although it still gives title to a Portuguese bishop. 

The town had no defence, excepting here and there the remains of 
a rained wall : a river ran into the sea from the west, about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the south of the town. Maphuze Khan took posses- 
sion of the strand between the river and the town with his whole 
army, and planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 

On the 24t]i of October the French detachment anived, by break 
of day, at the bank of the river opposite to St. Thome, and found 
the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the other side, to 
oppose their passage. It had been concerted, that a party of 400 
men should march from Madrass, and attack the Moors on the north- 
ern side of the town, at the same time that the detachment jfrom 
Pondicherry attacked them on the south: but the troops from Ma- 
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1746 drass failed to arrive in time. The other detachment nevertheless 
advanced without hc>sitation to the attack. The river was fordable, 
and they passed it without loss, notwithstanding they were exposed 
to the fire of tlic enemy’s artillery, which, as usual, was very ill 
served. As soon as they gained the opposite bank, they gave a gene- 
I'al fire of their small arms, and then attacked with their bayonets. 
The Moors, unaccustomed to such hardy and preci])itate onsets, gave 
way, and retreated into the town, where they again made a shew of 
resistance from behind some pallisadoes which they had planted in 
different parts of the soutli side. The French continued to advance^ 
in good order, and no sooner fired from three or four platoons than 
the Moors gave way again; wlien the horse and foot falling back 
promiscuously on each other iji the narrow streets of the town, the con- 
fusion of tlie throng was so great, that they remained for some time 
exposed to the fire of the French, without being able to make resist- 
ance, or to retreat. Many were killed before the whole army coiild 
get out of the town, and gain the jdain to the westward. Their 
general, Maphuze Khan, mounted on an elephant, on which the 
gre.it standard of the Carnatic was displayed, wiis one of the first 
who made his escape. They were scarcely tied out of the town be- 
fore the detachment from Madrass arrived, and assisted in the pillage 
of the enemy’s baggage, among which wore some valuable effe(;ts : 
many horses and oxen, and some camels were likewise taken. It is 
said, that the French troops murdered some of the Moors wliom they 
found concealed in the houses the)^ wtue ]>lundering. This defeat 
struck such a terror int<j the Nabob’s army, that they immediately 
retreated some miles from Madrass, and soon after returned to 
Arcot. 

It was now more than a century since any of the European nations 
had gained a decisive advantage in war against the officers of the Great 
Mogul. The experience of former unsuccessful eiiterprizes, and the 
scantiness of military abilities wliich prevailed ^n all the colonies, 
from a long disuse of arms, had persuaded them that the Moors werej 
a brave and formidable enemy ; when the French at once broke 
through the ebam of this timorous opinion, by defeating a whohi 
army with a single battalion, 
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The officer who coiimianded the detachment, which routed the 174*6 
Moors at St. Thomt^, was a Swiss, named Paradis. He had gained 
the favour of Mr. Dupleix, by manifesting a violent enmity against 
Mr. De la Bourdonnais : and Mr. Dupleix regarding him as the 
most proper person to carry into execution any opposition to Mr. De 
la Bourdonnais’s measures, appointed Paradis governor of Madrass. 

At the same time, the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed 
by Mr. Duj)lcix’s emissaries, assembled and drew up a representation, 
addressed to Mr. Dupleix and the council, in which they set forth 
the necessity, as they protended, of annulling the treaty of ransom. 

Mr. Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry, aifecting b> respect the 
general voice of the inhabitants, which tliey had suborned, in.structed 
Paradis to execute this resolution. On the 30th of October, the 
inhabitants of Madrass were called together ; the French garrison 
was drawn uj) under arins, and a manifesto, ad<lressed to the Eng- 
lisli, was publicly read. This paper contained tlie following decla- 
ration and injunctions : 

The treaty of ransom made with Mr. De la Boin lonnais was de- 
chared null. The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of 
all magazines without exception : all merchandizes, plate, provisions, 
warlike stores, and hoi’ses, wore declared tlie property of the French 
company ; but the English were permitted to dispose of their move- 
ables, cloaths, and the jew^els of the Avomcn : they were required to 
give their parole not to act against the French nation until they 
should be exchanged ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey this injunction, should be axTested and sent to Pondicherry, All, 
excepting such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French King, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds of Ma- 
drass, or in any of the country houses belonging to the fCngUsh with- 
out those bounds. # 

Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniquity of that 
breach of public faith which produced them. 

The French put their manifesto into execution with the utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession of the effects of the English with an avari- 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
able 
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1746 able booties : the fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were 
ruined. The governor and several of the principal inliabitiwits were 
conducted, by an escort of 400 men, to Pondicherry : here Mr. Du- 
pleix, under pretence of doing them honour, caused tliein to enter the 
town in an ostentatious procession, which cxj)Osed them to tlie Anew 
of 50,000 spectators, like prisoners led in triumph. Others of the 
inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, allcdging very justly, that the breach of the treaty of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to Mr. Do la 
Boiurdonnais : and these made their esciipe out of the town by niglit,^ 
and, travelling through the country by vaiious roads, went to the 
English settlement of Fort St. David. 

The East India company was hero in possession of a tenltory larger 
than that of Madrass : it had been purchaseil, about a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the country ; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Moguls viceroy, when the Moors concpiered the Car- 
luitic. The fort was situated near the sea 12 miles to the south of 
Pondiclierry ; it was small, but better fortified tlian any of its size in 
India, and served ius a citadel to the company's territory. About a 
mile to the south of it was situated the town of Cuddalore, in which 
the principal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent 
on the company resided. This town extended 1,200 yards from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west : three of its sides were defended 
l>y walls flanked with bastions ; that to the sea was for the greatest 
part open ; but a river passing from the westward betwcxui Fort St. 
David and the town, flowed, just before it gains the S(ia, along the 
eastern side of the town, of which whilst it washed the skirts on one 
hand, it was on the other separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the surf throws upon the shore in most parts of the cotist. 
To the westward of the fort, and within the company's territory, 
were two or three populous villages, inhabiteji by the natives. The 
government of Fort St. David depended on tliat of Madrass, to which 
it was immediately the next in rank : but on the breach of the treaty 
of ransom, the company’s agents at* Fort St. David, regarding those 
of Madrass as prisoners to the French, took upon themselves the ge- 
neral administration on the coast of Coromandel. 
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They began their administration by applying to the Nabob of Ar- 174G 
cot for his assistance against the French, by whom they expected 
every day to be attacked. The defeat ol Maphuzo Khan at St. 
Thomd had iriitated||^!|i®lfcrs so much against that nation, that the 
Nabob readily engaged to send his army to Fort St. David, on con- 
dition that the English would furnish part of the expence. Tliis 
proposal being agreed to, the anny prepared to take the field in 
two bodies, one commanded by Maphuze Khan, and the other by his 
brother Mahomed-ally. 

In the beginning of December Mr. Dupleix lecalled Paradis from 
Madrass to Pondicherry, intending to give him the comma nd of an 
expedition he was preparing against Foit St. David. ^ Paradis set out 
with a detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportunity of 
this escort to cany away wluit booty lie had collected in liis goverji- 
ment. Maj)huze Khan, desirous to revenge the <lefeat of St. Thom^, 
resolved to intercept this detaehinenl ; and waitcid for it, v.dth 3,000 
horse and 2,000 foot, about ten miles to the north of Sadrass, a Dutch 
settlement lying 30 miles to the >south of Madi‘ass. The detachment 
marched in two bodies ; one before and one behind the baggage, 
which was carried by Coolies, a cast of Indians whose sole occupa- 
tion is to cany burthens. Tlio MooiTsh cavalry continually harassed 
the real', retreating as soon as the French prepared to fire, and re- 
turning as soon fis they renewed their march : the infantry armed with 
match-locks, fired fmm the shelter of thickets and other covers at 
too great a distance to do execution. However these attacks greatly 
retarded the piogrcss of the detachment ; and Paradis, apprehensive 
of being overtaken by the night in the open plain, ordered his bag- 
gage to proceed before the first division, and then marched away him- 
self with this body Jis first as possible to Sadrass, leaving the rear to 
maintain the fight as they could ; who nevertheless did not lose cou- 
rage, and by never firing until the enemy were vdthin certain reach 
of execution, mad^^ their way good to Sadrass, with the loss of 12 men, 
who fiuiltcring on the way were taken. These prisonei’s Maphuze 
Khan shewed as an incontestible proof of victory : and this opinion 
was in some measure confirmed by the conduct of Paradis, after his 
arrival at Sadrass, not venturing to proceed until he had been rein- 
forced 
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1746 forced by a large detachment from Pondicherry ; which it is proba- 
ble he had only demanded for the greater security of his own bag- 
gage, which consisted of valuable ettects. Maphuze Khan, satisfied 
with the advantage he had gained, left the sea-coast the day after the 
action, and proceeded to join his brother Mahomed-ally, who had taken 
the field. 

The troops destined to attack Fort St. David assembled at Ariaiico- 
pang, a small fort built by the French about two miles to the south- 
west of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from the sea : but 
the officers i*efusing to admit Mr. Paradis to command them, in preju- 
dice to the right of his seniors in the service ; the command w«%s given 
to Mr. Bury, the oldest officer of the French troops in India. 

The European troops in the service of the colonies established in 
Indostan, never consisted intii’ely of natives of that country to which 
the colony belongs : on the contrary, one half at least was composed of 
men of all the nations in Euro]5e. The christians, who call them- 
selves Portuguese, always formed part of a garrison : they arc little 
superior in courage to the lower casts of Indians, and greatly inferior 
to the higher casts, as well as the northern Moors of Itidoskin ; but be- 
caase they learn the manual exercise and the duties of a panide with 
sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are incorpo- 
rated into the companies of European troops. From wealing a hat, 
these pretended Portuguese obtained amongst the natives of India the 
name of Topasses ; by which name the Europeans likewise dis- 
tinguish them. The Indian natives, and ;Mooi*s, who are trained in 
the European manner, are called Sepoys : in taking our arms and 
military exercise, they do not quit their own dress or any other of 
their ciLstoms. The Sepoys are formed into companies and batta- 
lions, and commanded by officers of their own nation and religion. 
Those troops of the natives, who bring with them their own arms, 
and continue their own manner of using them, retain the names they 
bear in their several countries ; but on the coast qf Coromandel the 
Europeans distinguish all these undisciplined troops, whether armed 
with swords and targets, with bows and arrows, with pikes and 
♦ lances, with ipatch-locks, or even with muskets, by the general name 
of Peons. 


In 
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In the night of the 8th of December the French army set out 
from Ariaucopang, and arrived the next morning, by break of day, 
at the river Pannar, which runs into the sea about a mile and a half 
to the north of Fort St. David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Europeans, of which 50 were cavalry : they had 
one or two companies of Caffi'e slaves, natives of Madagascar and of 
the eastern coast of Africa ; which had been disciplined, and brought 
into India, by Mr. De la Bourdonnais. Their artillery consisted of 
six field pieces, and as many mortars. 

The garrison of Fort St. David, with the addition of the officers 
and soldiers who had made their escape from Madrass, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans, and J 00 Topasses. These were intended 
to defend the fort : and as the Nabob’s behaviour, when Madrass was 
attacked by De la Bourdonnais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 Peons for the defence of 
Cuddalore and the company’s territory, and distributed 8 or 900 
muskets amongst them. At tliis time the English had not adopted 
the idea of training the Indian natives in the European discipline, 
notwithstanding the French had set the example, by raising four or 
five companies of Sepoys at Pondicherry. 

The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the com- 
pany’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some of 
the Peons, who galled them a little from behind tliickets, and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the enemy’s field- 
pieces. At the distance of a mile and a half to the north-west of Fort 
St. David was a country-house appointed for the residence of the go- 
vernor, behind which, to the north, was a large garden inclosed with 
a brick wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with build- 
ings on each side of it. The ford where the French had passed the 
river was about a quarter of a mile from the garden ; in which some 
Peons were stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged Mr. Dupleix 
having received pitelligence that the Nabob had sent no more than 
1,500 men to the assistance of the English, had instructed Mr. Bury 
to march through the company’s territory, and assault the town of 
Cuddalore. The French, having met with no other I'esbUnce than 
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1 746 from tke irregular skirmishes of the Peons, suspected no other attacks, and 
fipom this confidence, the soldiers, fotigued with a march of twelve 
miles, were permitted, as soon as Chey had taken possession of the gar- 
den, to lay down their arms ; and the ofiicers neglected to station 
guards, or to take the usual precautions wliich are generally thought 
indispensible against a surprize. In a few minutes the whole army 
had quitted their arms, and every man was straggling according to his 
own inclination : some were cutting wood to dress their meal, some 
were cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to 
sleep : the Coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, carts, and 
oxen laden wdth the baggage, discharged it promiscuously in the 
court before the garden-house, and then dispersed. Such was the ge- 
neral disorder, when a large body of forces, horse and foot, were dis- 
covered approaching in good order from the westward. These were 
the Nabob’s army, consisting of 6,000 horse and 3,000 foot, under the 
command of his sons Maphuze Khan and Mahomed-ally, who having 
united the forces they separately commanded, had arrived the preced- 
ing day on the plain of Chimundelum, four miles to the west of Fort 
St. David. 

Every man mn to his arms in confusion, and terror prevented them 
from conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, the 
walls of which secured them from the attack of cavalry : but imagin- 
ing that their safety consisted in recrossing the river before they should 
^ be attacked, they hurried out of the garden into the open plain ; all, 
excepting the artillery, in much disorder. The enemy came up be- 
fore they reached the river. The Peons of the Nabob’s army, joined 
by those belonging to the English, intermixed with tlie cavalry, and 
kept up a constant but irregular fire, whilst the cavalry advanced 
sword in hand in various ofisets ; but they were always repulsed by 
the fire of the artillery. 

As soon as the French troops had gained the bank, they plunged 
into the river, where the water was four feet deep ; and many flung 
away their arjjas })efore they reached the other side ; but the artillery 
continued to preserve their courage, and saved the field-pieces, trans- 
^ porting them over the river one after another ; and turning them again 
upon the enemy as soon as they were landed on the opposite bank. 

The 
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The English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arrival of the 1746 
Nabob’s army at Chimundelum ; and the whole garrison, excepting 
50 Topasses, sallied out as soon as they perceived the French retreat- 
ing, but did not come up in time to assist in interrupting their passage 
over the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob’s army to accom- 
pany them, they advanced in pursuit of the French, but did not over- 
take them until they had marched six miles on the other side of the 
river. By this time the French troops had recovered from their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was not thought 
prudent to attack them. They continued their -mai'ch to Arianco- 
pang, where they arrived at seven in the evening, having been in 
motion, with very little respite, for 24 hours. On a review of a 
state of their army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had 
been wounded, and 12 killed. They had left behind them at the 
garden all the baggage which was come up before the Moors ap- 
peared. The English, on their return from the pursuit, found 
several chests of musquets, and other military stores ; but a body 
of the Nabob’s cavahy had plundered all the rest of the baggage as 
soon as the French quitted the garden. 

Ml*. Dupleix judging, from the ill success of this expedition, that 
any open attempts against the English at Fort St. David would be 
frustrated whilst the Moors continued to assist them, entered into a 
correspondence with the Nabob and Maphuze Khan, to induce them 
to withdraw their troops : and at the same time he formed a project 
to take Cuddalore by surprize. The French army continued at 
Ariancopang ; and on the night of the 30th of December 500 men 
embarked in# boats, with orders to proceed by sea to Cuddalore, 
where they were to enter the river which runs along the eastern 
side, and to attack this open quarter of the town at break of day. 

The boats were scarcely through the surf, when the wind rose fr*om 
the south, and blew so hard that several of them filled with water, 
and all were obliged to put bask. The surf beat so high on the 
shore, that the soldiers flung away their arms, as dangerous incum- 
brances ; for in high surfs the boat is quitted as soon as it touches 
the ground, lest the succeeding wave should break upon it, and over- " 
whelm those who are in it. 
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174*6 Mr. Dupleix, thus disappointed a second time in his views against 
Ouddalore, finding that the Nabob’s army still continued with the 
English, attempted to cause a diversion of their troops, by carrying the 
war into the Nabob’s country near Madrass. A detachment from 
the town marched 20 miles inland, burning and destroying villages 
without resistance ; for the inhabitants took to flight as they ap- 
proached ; and the Nabob had no troops in that part of his country. 
The French found large quantities of grain in several places, which 
they set fire to, for want of means to carry it away. They gained 
no advantage but plunder by this expedition ; for the Moors remained 
at Fort St. David, and the Nabob was more exasperated than before. 

1747 On the 9th of January the four sliips, that composed the largest 
division of the squadron in which Mr. De la Bourdonnais quitted 
the coast, returned from Achin to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix in- 
formed the Nabob of their arrival, exaggerated the addition of force 
which Pondicherry received from it, and at the same time repre- 
sented the English at Fort St. David as a handfiil of men abandoned 
by the rest of their countrymen. The princes of Indostan, as well 
as their subjects, take no pains to inform themselves of any affairs 
excepting those of their own country ; and the long absence of 
the English squadron, joined to the precipitation with which it had 
quitted the coast in September, concurred -with Mr. Dupleix’s asser- 
tions, to make the Moors believe that the English concerns in India 
were becoming desperate. The governments of Indostan have no 
idea of national honour in the conduct of their politics ; and as soon 
as they think the party with whom they are engaged is reduced to 
great disferess, they shift, without hesitation, their alliance to the op- 
posite side, making immediate advantage the only rule of their action. 
The Nabob ordered his son Maphuze Khan to listen to Mr. Dupleix’s 
proposals of an accommodation, and sent back to Pondicherry the 
two deputies who had been detained prisoners by Maphuze Khan, 
when he invested Madrass. One 0 $ these prisoners was nephew to 
Mr. Dupleix, and the other a member of the council of Pondicherry : 
they had been kept at Arcot during their captivity, and were perhaps 
the only Europeans, excepting some vagabonds and Jesuits, who had 
made so long a residence in the capital of the Carnatic, since the pro- 
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vince had been conquered by the Great The Moors had 1747 

hithei:tQ,;;”'heen careful to prevent Europeans firom informing them- 
selv^#^ jf the state of the country, and the Europeans, solely em- 
in commerce, "were so little solicitous of acquiring such in- 
.f'fonnation, that at this time they knew as little of Arcot as of Delhi 
-But Mr. Dupleix, while he was persuading' the Nabob that the 
English affairs were without resource, was himself apprehensive of the 
return of their squadron, and did not think the ships arrived from 
Achin a force sufficient to encounter it ; therefore, as soon as he found 
that there was a probability of withdrawing the Moors from the assist- 
ance of the English, he ordered the ships to quit the coasts of Coro- 
mandel. They left Pondicherry the 8th of February, and sailed to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India. A few 
days after, Maphuze Khan came to Pondicherry, where he was re-^ 
ccived with pomp and 'much respect. Mr. Dupleix paid liim 50,000 
rupees in money, and made him a present of European trinkets to 
the value of 100,000 rupees more ; a peace was concluded between 
the French and the Nabob, who recalled his army from Fort St. 
David. The English at Fort St. David had not hitherto received 
any supplies either from Europe or the colonies in India. 

A ship from England belonging to the company appeared in sight 
of Madrass in the month of November, and ignorant of the loss of 
the place, approached the road. The governor Paradis, immediately 
hoisted English colours in the town, and sent some soldiers on board 
of the ship which was taken when •Madrass surrendered. This ship 
. likewise hoisted English colours. The ship from the sea, deceived 
by these appearances, cast anchor near the prize, which immediately 
attacked her, but in so unskUful a manner, that Paradis apprehend- 
ing the prize herself would be taken, began to fire from the batteries 
of the town upon the English ship, which, discovering by these hos- 
tilities that Madrass was in possesrion of the French, weighed her an- 
chor, and went out of the road without ha'ving received any damage. 

In January another ship from England came to an anchor before 
Madrass : the French immediately sent, by a fishing-float, a letter 
written in English, pretending that the town was invested by tire 
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1747 Moors, and that they should immediately send boats to bring on shore 
the treasure and the soldiers. The captain, deceived by this letter, 
as well as by the flag which was flying in the town, entertained no 
suspicion, and permitted the boats to come to the ship without ex- 
amination. A number of soldiers were concealed in them, who in 
the same instant boarded the ship from different quarters. The 
greatest part of the ship’s company were enfeebled by the scurvy, 
and those who were capable of making resistance were so much sur- 
prised, that they were easily overpowered. This was a rich prize, 
having on board besides merchandizes 60,000 pounds sterling in bul- 
lion. In the interval another of the company’s ships anchored in 
the road of Fort St. David, where the governor immediately sent off 
a letter to the captain, acquainting him with the loss of Madrass, of 
^the great superiority of the French force on the coast of Coromandel, 
and of the distresses to which the fort was reduced by the want both 
of men and money. The ship was, as usual, consigned to the go- 
vernor and council of Madrass ; and the distresses of Fort St. David, 
instead of inducing the captain to assist them, only suggested to him 
the risk to which his own fortune might be exposed, by landing the 
company’s treasure, contrary to the letter of his instructions, in a set- 
tlement threatened with such imminent danger : he therefore refused 
to comply with the request of the governor, and set sail for Bengal 
without landing the soldiers, or any part of the cargo. These sinister 
accidents served to confirm Mr. Dupleix’s assertions, even in the opi- 
nion of the English themselves^ that their situation was growing 
desperate, when at last, on the 19th of February, the ship which 
had escaped out of the road of Madrass in November came from 
Ceylon, and landed 60,000?. in silver, together with 20 recruits for 
the garrison ; the money was a very important supply ; for the trea- 
sury of Fort St. David was almost exhausted when the ship arrived. 

The French army appeared in sight of Fort St. David in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of March : it consisted of the sameHroops which had 
been Touted|by the Moors at the garden : but Mr. Dupleix had now 
prevailed on the officers to receive Mr. Paradis for their commander. 
The English garrison marched out, with three field pieces, and a troop 
of horse composed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the French from 
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crossing the river Fannar, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 174 j 7 
on the other side of it : they cannonaded one another during the 
greatest part of the day ; and in the evening, part of the French 
army crossed the river, out of the reach of cannon-shot, to the west- 
ward : the horse were detached to reconnoitre them, and returned 
with the loss of two men killed by the fire of the French Caffres ; 
upon wliich all the troops retreated to the fort. Of the English 
] 2 men, and of the French, 22 were killed during the cannonade. 
Before morning the whole French army had passed the river, and 
taken possession of the gaiden. A few hours afterwards a number 
of ships were descried in the offing, approaching the road : these 
were the English squadron from Bengal. The French no sooner 
perceived them than they recrossed the river, and marched back 
with great precipitation towards Pondicherry. 

The squadron had been reinforced in Bengal by the amval of^ 
two ships, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, sent from England 
with admiinl Griffin. The presidency of Bengal sent in the squa- 
dron a company of 100 Europeans, who were landed m soon as the 
ships anchored ; and Mr. Griffin likewise went on shore with 150 
marines and 500 sailors ; but these were only intended to be a tem- 
porary augmentation of the garrison. The ships were soon after 
stationed in sight of Pondicherry, where their appearance made Mr. 
Dupleix recall the French army into the town. 

In the month of Juno, a reinforcement of 100 Europeans, 200 
Topasses, and 100 Sepoys, arrived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys 
from the English settlement of Tellicherry : 150 soldiers came like- 
wise in the company’s ships in the course of the year from Europe. 

In September, the squadron sailed to Madrjiss, and their boats set 
fire to and destroyed, in the rotid, the Neptune of 50 guns, one of 
the ships of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s squadron, which had remained 
on the coast ever since his dej^rture. 

Notwithstanding the approach of the stoimy monsoon in October, 

Mr. Griffin determined to continue with the squadron in sight of Fort 
St. David ; the monsoon began and continued without any violent 
hurricane ; but the weather was notwithstanding so stormy that only 
two of the ships, one of which was the admiral, were able to keep 
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174*7 their stations. The rest made sail to the Bay of Trinconomalee in Cey- 
Ion ; to which place Mr. GriflSin with the other ship likewise went in. 
December to take in wood and water, and returned to Fort St. David 
in the beginning of the year 1748 with all the squadron, excepting 
the Medway. This ship, which had been the first cause of the Eng- 
lish disgraces and misfortunes in India, was in so bad a condition, that 
she was soon after condemned as unfit for service ; she had been hove 
down at Calcutta in Bengal, but her leaks had not been thoroughly 
repaired. 

1748 In the month of January 1748, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng- 
land at Fort St. David, with a commission to command all the East 
India company’s forces in India. At this time intelligence was re- 
ceived that Mr. Dupleix was preparing to make another attempt 
against Cuddalore : upon which the Major ordered all the troops at 
Fort St. David to form a camp between the garden and the river Pan- 
nar. Here they continued some time ; when it was discovered that the 
commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, a Moor, had formed a design 
to desert with all his men to the French, in the first engagement that 
should happen. This discovery led to others. It was found that an 
Indian, who, before Madras was lost, had acted as interpreter and 
agent of the English governor of that place, carried on a correspon- 
dence with the wife . of Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which 
she understood. When the governor was removed by the French to 
Pondicherry, this man accompanied liim ; and Mrs. Dupleix, by civi- 
lities and promises, engaged him to give her intelligence of the trans- 
actions of the English at Fort St. David, which he had for some time 
done with great punctuality. The facts were proved ; and the traitor, 
with another Indian his accomplice, was hanged. The commander 
of the Tellicherry Sepoys, with ten other officers belonging to that 
body, were banished to the island of St. Helena^ where several of them 
assisted one another in putting an end to their lives, rather than remain 
in slavery in a place, of which the situation excluded them from all 
hopes of being able to make their escape to their native country. 

The four French ships which sailed from Pondicherry in February 
1747, left Goa and the coast of Malabar in October, and sailed to the 
island of Mauritius, They were here joined by three others, one of 50 
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and two of 40 guns, sent from France. The two 40 gun ships had 1748 
been in India, and had taken an English East India ship in sight of 
the island of Bombay. This prize would have been very considerable, 
had not the vigilance of the governor of the island saved the silver 
that was on board, by sending from the shore two fishing-boats> 
which brought away the treasure, whilst the ship was defending 
itself against the enemy. 

On the 9th of J une at night the English 20 gun ship returned from 
a cruize, and brought intelligence to Fort St. David, that she had dis- 
covered seven large ships and two smaller vessels to the south. These 
were the French squadron which had sailed from Mauritius in the 
latter end of April. The English squadron, lately reinforced by 
three ships from England, was now composed of three ships of 60 
guns, three of 50, three of 40, and one of 20 guns. These were at 
anclior in the road ; but the rudders of two of the 40 gun ships were 
unhung, and Mr. Griflin and several of the officers were on shore, 
where many of the men were likewise, in the hospital 

During tlio southern monsoon the wind blows constantly from 
the south-west in all parts of the Bay of Bengal, except at the 
distance of 10 or 15 leagues from tlie land ; and here it generally 
changes in 24 hours, blowing a part of this time from the sea at 
south-east, and during the rest from the land at south-west : the land- 
wind generally rises about midnight, and lasts till noon, but it is 
not always confined to this interval ; for some days it continues until 
the evening, and at other times, when very strong, blows for three 
or four days without interruption. The sea-wind very seldom con- 
tinues moro than 12 hours, and is generally preceded by a short in- 
terval of calm. During the southern monsoon the currents^ as well 
near the land as out at sea, drive strongly to the north. 

A ship during the sea- wind cannot gain way to the south ; for the 
sea is then rough, and the wind seldom inclines to the east of the south- 
east point : but as •the land-wind often veers to tlie west point, and 
ahvays readers the sea smooth within sight of the coast, sliips bound 
to the south make some progress during this wind, and either drop 
anchor to maintain their ground if they are near shore when the 
land-wind foils, or if they are at some distance they continue undei* 
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1748 sail, and with the sea-wind come near the shore, where they are 
ready to avail themselves again of the land-wind as soon as it sets in. 
By these operations a vessel thal sails well sometimes gets ten or 
fifteen miles to the south in a day ; but it is not uncommon to see 
others employed a month in getting only 100 miles to the southward. 

On the ]0th of June at an hour and a half after noon the French 
ships were discerned in the south-east. The sea- wind was set in, and 
they were sailing directly before it toward Fort St. David. The 
position of the English squadron, at anchor near the land to leeward, 
rendered it impossible for them to get nearer the enemy during the 
sea-wind ; for had they weighed anchor immediately, the nearest 
course they could have made would have been to the north-east out 
to sea, and this would very soon have carried them to leeward of 
Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore determined not to weigh an- 
chor till night, when the land-wind should set in : in the interval the 
men on shore were ordered to join their ships. At four in the after- 
noon the French squadron, being within three leagues of the road, 
altered their course, and plied to the south-west. This operation 
made the English believe that they kept to windward with intention 
to gain Pondicherry at all events. About midnight the English put 
to sea with the land-wind, endeavouring to keep in the latitude of 
Fort St. David ; and in the morning they shortened sail, in expec- 
tation every minute of seeing the enemy again to the south ; but 
before the evening they fell to leeward of Pondicherry, when Mr. 
Griffin, finding his expectations deceived, made sail to Madrass, where 
he arrived the next evening, and found no French ships in the road. 

The French squadron was commanded by Mr. Bouvet, governor 
of the isle of Bourbon, an able and experienced mariner. Ho had 
been apprized, at the French settlement of Karical, of the superior 
force of the English ; his operations, when in sight of Fort St. David, 
were designed to make the English believe^ that he intended to en> 
gage them the next morning : but as soon as tha night set in he 
changed his course, and crouding all the sail his ships could carry, 
went away to JJadrass, where he arrived the next morning the 11th 
of June, and immediately landed 400 soldiers, with 200,000 pounds 
in silver, which had been sent from France to the island of Mauritius 
4 for 
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for the semce of Pondicherry. Having thus effected the design of 1748 
his voyage, he put out to sea on his return to Mauritius before the 
English squadron appeared in sight of Madrasa 

Mr. Dupleix perceiving that the English squadron had sailed to 
Madrass, from whence they could not return to Fort St. David in 
some days, determined to avail himself of their absence, and make 
another attack upon Cuddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 
1,000 Sepoys, marched from Pondicherry, and making a circuit in- 
land, arrived on the 17th of June in the morning within three miles 
of Cuddalore, at the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during 
the day, and intended at night to attack Cuddalore by surprize. 

Major Lawrence receiving intelligence of this design, oi'dered the 
garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make the French believe that he did 
not think the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the 
cannon, were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary 
to prevent the enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. 

The stratagem succeeded. 

At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, whicl) 
they no sooner began to apply to the walls than they received the fire 
of all the musketry from the ramparts, together with that of four 
or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected 
resistance struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiers, with a 
panic. Most of the men flung away their arms without firing a 
shot : but the precipitation of their flight prevented the English fire 
from doing much execution amongst them : nor did their fears quit 
them when arrived at the place of their encampment ; for expect- 
ing to be followed, they marched on without halting until they came 
to the bounds of Pondicherry. 

It was now some time that Mr. Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed i» making dispositions to resist an annament bound 
to the East Indies under the command of admiral Boscawen, of 
whose destination the French at Pondicherry, as well as the English 
at Fort St. David, had received intelligence. This armament con- 
sisted of one ship of 74 guns, one of fi4, two of (>(), two of 50, one 
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174*8 of 20, a sloop of 14? guns, a bomb ketcli with her tender, and an 
’""■^''‘^hospital-ship. These belonged to the navy of England; and 11 of 
the East India company’s ships were likewise employed to transport 
the inilitar}^ stores, and the regular troops, which amounted to 1,4*00 
men. This fleet left England in November, and the greatest part 
anived at the Cape of Good Hope the latter end of March, but five 
ships not until the 15th of April. They were joined at the Cape 
by six ships belonging to the Dutcli East India company, on board 
of which were 4*00 soldiers. The troops having been landed to re- 
fi?esh, were all reimbarked before the 26th of April, wdien it was 
intended to sail ; but contrarj'' winds and weather detained the fleet 
until the 8th of May, when they left the Cape, bound to the island 
of Mauritius, which Mr. Boscawen was ordered to attack in his way 
to the coast of Coromandel. 

The Portuguese in tlieir first navigations to India, discovered three 
islands, lying to the eastward of Madagascar, between the 19th and 
20th degree of latitude. The most western of these, from the name 
of the person who discovered it, they called Mascarenhas ; but the 
French, when they took possession of it in 1675, gave it the name of 
Bourbon, which now prevails. The eastern Island the Portuguese 
called Diego Keys ; which name it retains to this day ; and that be- 
tween Bourbon and Diego Keys they called Cerne, probably from a 
supposition that it was thS Oeme of the ancients. The Dutch, when 
they made this a station of refreshment for their ships coming from 
India, called it Mauritius : the French, when they took possession of 
it in the beginning of the present century, named it the Isle of France ; 
but this appellation has prevailed only amongst themselves, the other 
Europeans still calling it Mauritius. 

The Portuguese found on these islands neither men nor any four- 
footed animals, excepting land-tortoises, but gi’eat flocks of paroquets, 
doves, and sea-fowls ; and the sea abounds with fish of various kinds, 
and with great numbers of turtle. 

The island of Boiu-bon is 60 miles in length from north to south, 
and 4*5 in breadth from east to west. It has no port ; and the only 
part where boats can land is in the road of St. Paul to the north-west. 
It has no plains, the whole being either hills of easy ascent, or steep 
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mountains separated by nan-ow vallies. These mountains continue 1748 
rising one above another from the sea coast to the middle of tlie island ; 
so that in whatever view it is seen at a distance, it appears one convex 
surface rising out of the sea. The French took possession of it in the 
year 1665, and finding the soil rich, cultivated it with great assiduity ; 
it now produces wheat, and most of the garden vegetables of Europe, 
as well as those of India, with many limits peculiar to both climates : 
the mango, China orange, and peach, grow in gi*eat jilenty, and in 
great perfection. But the principal object of their agriculture, and 
what has rendered the island of importance in their commerce, is the 
cultivation of the coffee-tree, of which they brought the plants from 
Beit-ul Fakih in Arabia ; and these have thriven so well, that the 
island now produces 2,000 tons of coffee every year. The cultivation 
of this tree, as well as most other services of toil, are performed by 
CaJifre slaves brought , from Africa and Madagascar. The French 
have a breed of horses, which, though small, are esteemed for their 
hardiness ; and they have r(iared beeves, goats, sheep, and hogs, in 
sufficient quantities to supply the wants of the inhabitants, although 
not in such plenty as to furnish provision for their shipping ; but this 
neglect seems to have arisen from the facility and cheapness where- 
with these <and other provisions may he procured from the western side 
of Madagascar, where they have settlements. Several families from 
France established themselves here soon after the French took posses- 
sion of it, and from them ai^e descended the present inhabitants, who 
are now multiplied to the number of 4,000, of which 1,000 are men 
capable of bearing arms : these have not degenerated from their an- 
cestors, but on the contrary are a race so remarkable for stature and 
proportion, as well as for health and strength, that they equal, if not 
exceed in these qualities, the most athletic of the European nations. 

They are the only colony of Europeans established within the tropics 
which have preseiwed these advantages. 

• 

The inconveniencies arising from the want of a port at Bourbon, 
induced the French to take possession of Mauritius. This island ex- 
tends about 45 miles in length from noith io south, and about 30 
from west to east.* In the north-eastern quarter is a plain extend- 
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1748 ing about ten miles from east to west, and in some places five miles 
in-land from the northern coast. All the rest of the island is full of 
high and steep mountains, laying* so near to one another that the in- 
tervals between them, instead of vallies, form only beds of torrents ; 
and these are choaked with vast fragments of stone torn from the 
rock above. The summits of these mountains are covered with 
forests of ebony and other large trees, and the ground under the 
shade of the trees produces herbage, shrubs, and plants of various 
sorts, from the common grass to the strongest thorn, in such pro- 
fusion that they fonn a thicket so closely inteiwoven, that a step 
cannot be made, but with the hatchet in band. Many plantations 
have been raised with success on these mountains, and some improve- 
ments made on the plmn to the north-east ; but the productions, altho’ 
mostly of the same kind, are in less quantity, and in less perfection 
than at Boui'bon : it produces no coffee ; but, by the industry of M. 
De la Bourdonnais, sugar, indigo, and cotton, which are not at Bour- 
bon, were cultivated here with success ; and although these plan- 
tations have been much neglected since his departure, they may at 
any time be recovered. They oi'e at this time endeavouring to culti- 
vate the genuine cinnamon, from plants procured at Ceylon ; but 
these, if they do not perish, will in all probability, fi’om tlie difference 
of soil and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been dis- 
covered in the mountains, near the plain to the north-east ; and, the 
mountains supplying great quantities of fuel, forges have been erected ; 
but the iron produced is brittle, and is made into cannon-balls and 
shells for mortars. Beeves, sheep, and goats, are preserved with 
great difficulty : the beeves generally die before they have been a 
year in the island, and are therefore frequently imported from Ma- 
dagascar and other parts. Common domestic fowls breed in great 
plenty ; which, with fish and turtle, furnish a great part of the food of 
the European inhabitants ; who have midtiplied very little by marri- 
age, most of them being natives of France. Their fCaflTre slaves are 
subject to great mortalities from the small-pox and other epidemical 
distempers. 

Mauritius has two ports, one on the south-east coast, and the other 
on the north-west. The trade-wind from the south-east blows in these 
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latitudes all the year round, excepting for a few days at the summer 1748 
solstice, when it is intemipted by hard gales and hurricanes from the 
north. The facility with which this wind enables ships to enter the 
south-east port, induced the French, when they tirst took possession of 
the island, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on finding that 
the same wind often rendered the passage out so difficult that a ship was 
sometimes obliged to wait a fortnight before she could put to sea, they 
left it, and have ever since made use of the other liarbour. This lies 
nearly in the middle of the north side of the island ; and its entrance is 
through a channel formed by two shoals, which advance about a mile 
into the sea. When a ship arrives opposite to this channel, the south- 
east wind hinders her from entering the poi*t under sail ; and she must 
either warp in with cables, or be towed in by boats : the necessity of 
this operation, joined to the naiTOwness of the cliaiinel, which does 
not afford passage for twp ships a-breast, is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties an enemy would meet with in attacking the harbour ; for although 
there are two forts, and as many batteries, which command tlie chan- 
nel, yet these might easily be reduced, if ships of force could approach 
them under sail. This port is capable of containing 100 sail, and is 
provided with all the necessaries for repairing and even for building 
of sliips. The entrance of the south-east port is defended by batteries ; 
and an army landed here would meet with great difficulties in passing 
over the mountains to the other parts of the island. There are se- 
veral places, between the north-east extremity and the north-port, 
where boats may land ; but these accesses are defended by batteries, 
and the country behind them is a continued thicket : the rest of the 
coast is inaccessible ; and the French, relying on the difficulties of 
approaching the shore, had made no fortifications in any part of the 
island to obstruct the progress of an enemy when landed. 

The greatest extent of Diego Keys is 27 miles- : it is full of rocks, 
which harbour great numbers of land-tortoises of a very large size, 
which are esteemed excellent food : here the French keep a detach- 
ment of men^ who are employed in catching these animals for the 
inhabitants of Mauritius ; and this is the principal use they make 
of Diego Keys. 
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kS The south-eiust trade-wind obliges all ships bound to these islands 
to approach them from the east. The passage from Diego Keys to 
Mauritius is performed in two days, and from Mauritius to Bour- 
bon in ono ; but it requires near a month to go from Bourbon either 
to Mauritius or Diego Keys : from April to October the voyjige from 
Mauritius to the coast of Coromandel is (uisily performed in a month. 
These islands being out of the track of common intelligence, a large 
armament, sent in detail from France, may rendezvous in the port of 
Mauritius, and from thence arrive in India before any intelligence 
is received there either of its strength or destination : hence it is evi- 
dent, that, if we have any regard to onr settlements in India, the re- 
duction of this place ought to bo one of the first ol^jects of our at- 
tention in the beginning of a war with France. The possession of 
Mauritius would probably be followed by the voluntary submission of 
Bourbon, or would certainly render it of no use to tlie French for the 
purposes of war. 

The fleet was thirty-five days in its passage from the Cape of Cood 
Hope to Mauritius, and came iu sight of the eastern coast on the 23d 
of June at day-break. Three of the Dutch ships were missing, having 
separated from the rest in bad weather. As soon as the ships came 
to the north-east point of the island, they proceeded along the north- 
ern coast in a line of battle a-head, the men of war leading, and 
the company’s ships following them ; and before night they had ad- 
vanced within two leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the mouths of two small rivers. They 
had hitherto discovered only two places along the shore where the 
smoothness of the water seemed to indicate a possibility of making a 
descent, and each was defended by a fascine battery of six guns, which 
fired on the ships as they passed : all the rest of the shore was defend- 
ed by rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to fire upon the squadron 
from two other fascine batteries raised at the entrance, of the two rivers 
between which it was at anchor, and the fire was returned from one 
of the 50 gun ships, but with very little execution on cither side. 

Mr. Boscawen now ordered the sloop to reconnoitre the coast quite 
up to the port ; and she reported, on her return, that she had been fired 
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upon by eight different batteries planted along ihe shore, as v/ell as J 748 
from the forts at the entrance of the harbour, v liere a large ship of 
two tiers lay at anchor, with her broadside acj'o^.s it ; and that there 
were twelve other ships at anchor within the harbour, four of which 
were of force, and equipped for service. As soon as it was dark the 
bar«:es of the six line of battle sliips were sent to sound, and on their 
return nqxu’tcd that a reef of rocks ran all along about 20 yards 
from the shore, which rendered it impossible for boats to land, except 
at the entrance of the rivers over against which the fleet wo.3 at 
anchor, or at the harbour itself: here they had. discovered, that the 
channel leading into it was not more than 100 fathom wid.e, and 
that this entrance would he subject to the greatest, difficulties by the 
opposition of the south-east w'ind. Hpon receiving this iiitedigence, 
the admiral called a council of v/ar, composed of tli'‘ principal land 
and sea officers, and it was resolved, that, as they were ignorant of 
the strength of the eaerny, three armed boats slioald be sent to en- 
deavour to land in tl ' nigdit, and tak(* by suvpiize a man from the 
shore, from Avhorn intelligence might probaldy be ubiainod : this v. as 
attempted, but in vrdn. The next morning, tlic 2r)th of June, tb.e 
council of war assembled again, and were of opinion, that altliougli 
their force was sufficient to reduce tiie ishind, yet the attack, and the 
maintenance of it when taken, wouhl not only retard, but might proba- 
bly disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Pondicheriy, 
which Mr. Boscjuveii was instructed to consider as tlio principal ob- 
ject of his destination : it was tlierefore resolved to proceed to the 
coast of Coromandel wdthoiit delay, that the squadron iniglit arrive 
there in time to act before the change of the monsoon in October. 

The island would certainly have been reduced, if the conquest of 
it had been the principal object of the armament ; for the whole ol‘ 
the French force consisted only of 500 regular troo].)s, 200 Eurojjean 
inhabitants disciplined as militia, 1,500 Caffre slaves on whose service 
and attachment #he French had little reliance, and 1 ,000 sailors be- 
longing to the ships. If the wind, as it generally docs, blew al- 
wa 3 ^s against the entrance of the northern harbour, it would indeed 
be impracticable to reduce it with ships working against a contrary 
wind in a narrow channel, and exposed without resistance to the 
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17i8 fire of the enemy’s sliips and batteries. But it has been discovered 
that the south-east AAdnd generally blows with least strength about 
sun-rise ; and it also happens, on four or five days at intervals in the 
course of a month, that early in the morning this wind ceases in the 
northern part of the island for an hour or two, when a breeze rises, 
although faintly, from the north-west : during which a ship sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the channel, to avail herself of this breeze, 
may enter the harbour and ply her cannon under sail. 

The fleet left the island the 27th of June, when the Dutch ships, 
now joined by one of their comiudes which had parted company 
during the passage, quitti.d the English, and sailed away for Batavia ; 
and Mr. Boscawen steered for the coast of Coromandel, by thii 
nearest passage, between the islands and shoals that lie to the nortli 
of Mauritius ; he arrh^ed on the 29th of July at Fort St. David, 
where he found the squadron under Admiral Griffin, who resigned 
the command to him, and a few days after proceeded with a sixty- 
gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomaly, from whence in the 
month of January he set sail with them to England. 

The junction of the two squadrons formed the greatest nnirine force 
belonging to any one European nation that had ever been seen to- 
gether in the East Indies ; for it consisted of more than 30 ships, none 
of which were of Jess than 500 tons burden, and 13 of them men of 
war of the line. Every person attached to the English cause, who be- 
held this formidable force, was elated v/ith joy, from expectation of 
its success ; and no one doubted that the loss of Madrass would be re- 
venged by the capture of Pondicdieriy. PreparatiouvS had been made 
at Fort St. David to enable Mr. Boscawen to proceed to action with- 
out delay ; and on the 8th of August the army began to march. 

Twelve independent companies of 100 men each, 800 marines be- 
longing to the sliips, with 80 artillery-men, composed the regular 
troops in the king’s service : the company’s troops consisted of a bat- 
talion of 750 men, of which 300 were Topasscs, together with 70 
artillery-men : the Diitch at Negapatam sent a reinforcement of 120 
Europeans : and there were on board the ships, ready to be landed, 
1,000 seamen, who had been taught the manual exercise at sea : in 
all 3,720 Europeans, and 300 Topasses, to which were joined about 
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2,000 Sepoys, paid by the company, who as yet were scarcely better 1748 
disciplined than common Peons. The Nabob An’war-odean, still ' 
changing sides, as he found the Frehch or English affaii*s gaining tlie 
advantage, promised to send a body of 2,000 horse, but only 300 came, 
and they towards the end of the siege. The heavy cannon and the 
cumbrous store,? were laden on board the ships, which proceeded before 
the army, and anchored two milea to the south of Pondicherry. 

The company’s agents at Fort St. David had gained very little in- 
telligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawen in his operations ; for 
when the army approiujhing near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give a 
description of the place : however, it wiis determined tliat it should be 
taken before the army proceeded any farther. An engineer of the 
company’s troops was ordered to- reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
near cnougli to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an en- 
trenchment. A deserter likewise reported that it was garrisoned only 
by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm the 
place. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supposed the en- 
trenchment, which on a nearer approach they discovered to be a heap 
of ruins ; they likewise perceived that the fort itself was a triangle 
regularly fortified with three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch full of pit- 
falls, and a covered way. These works wore sufficient to protect 
the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only gariisoned tis the 
deserter had reported ; instead of which it was defended by 100 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, under the command of Captain Law, an 
active officer. The Eugli.sh troop.s were immediately assailed fi’om 
the walls with musketry and grape-.shot ; and filthough they had 
brought no scaling-Lidders, the fear of shame kept them in reach of 
the enemy’s fire, until 150 were either killed or wounded. Major 
Goodcre, the moit experienced officer of the king’s troops, was 
mortally wounded in this attack. 

This blundering disas(;pr gi’eatly affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to pci*sist in reducing Ariancopang, and 
the disciplined sailors, with eight pieces of battei nig cannon, were 
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f748 landed from iho ships. The French, knowing the advantage of gain- 
ing time at this season of the year, px’udenfcly determined to defend 
the fort as long as jiossiblc. On {he oy>posite side of tlie river which 
runs to tlie north, and close by the fori of Ariancopang, they erected 
a battery of heavy cannon to obstmet and enfilade the approaches to 
tliC fort. The English engineers erected a battery in the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy ; 
but such was their neglect in reconnoitring, or their want of skill in 
their art, that when at day-break they opened the battery, most of 
the guns were found to be intercepted from the sight of the enemy’s 
b}" a thick wood. The artillery officers now offered their service to 
erect another, which they complcatcd with sufficient skill before the 
next morning : and for greater security, threw up before it an en- 
trenchment, in which a large detachment, consisting of soldiers and 
sailors, was posted. At day-break the battery ‘ began to play on that 
of the enemy, and the fire was continued for some time on both sicies, 
with little execution done on either. Besides the troops within the 
fort, a body of GO European cavalry encamped without the walls. 
This eavahy, supported by infantry, advanced to the entrenchment 
where the sailors Avcrc posted, who struck with consternation at their 
appeai’ance, took flight, and communicated their panic to the regular 
troojDS. The French cavalry pursued them to the battery, by the firo 
of which they were, however, soon repulsed. Major Lawrence com- 
manded this day in the entrenchment, an^l rather than participate of 
the ignominy of taking flight with the troops, remained there with 
two or three officers : he was disarmed, and obliged to surrender him- 
self prisoner to a French trooper, Tyho knowing, it is probable, the 
value of his prize, immediately hurided him away by the side of his 
horse to Ariancopang. 

The same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the ene- 
my’s battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or dis- 
abled by the explosion. This disaster struck such* a terror amongst 
those who remained in the fort, that some hours after tjiey set fire to 
the chambers with which they had undermintd the fortifications, and 
ble^v up the greatest part of the walls and cavaliers, and then marched 
away with great precipitation to Pondicherry : as soon as the Eng- 
4 lish 
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lish saw tho explosion, they inarched up and took possession of the 1748 
ruins. Thus fortunately delivered, the army did not immediately 
proceed to Pondicherry, but remained five days longer at Arianco- 
pang, employed in repairing the fort, in which it was detennined to 
leave a garrison ; for it was apprehended, that daring the siege a de- 
tachment of the enemy's troops might again take possession of it, and 
from hence be enabled to intercept convoys, or luirrass tlie army. 

The town of Pondicheny was situated about 70 yards from the 
sea-shore : its extent within the walls was a little more than a mile 
from north to south, and about 1,100 yards from east to west : it 
was fortified on the three sides to the land vrith a w'all and rampart, 
flanked by eleven bastions ; and two half-bastions were at the north 
and south extremities nearest the sea : these works were sun'ounded 
by a ditch, and aji imperf<‘ct glacis. The eastern side Avas defended 
by several low batteries, .capable of mounting 100 pieces of ainnon, 
which commanded the road ; and within the town was built a cita- 
del, too small to make a long defence The gi'oatest part of the 
ground lying round the toAvn was inclosed, at a di^tance of a inilo 
from the walls, by a hedge of huge aloes and other thortiy plants pe- 
culiar to the country, inteiinixed with great numbers of coco-nut 
and palm-trees, which altogether formed a defence impenetrable to 
cavalgy, and of very difficult Y>assage to infantry : this inclosure began 
at the north, close by the sea-shore, aud continued five miles and a 
half, describing a large segment of a semi-circle, until it joined the 
river of Ariaucopang to the south, at about a mile and a half from 
the sea-shore, and in this part the course of the river served to com- 
pleat the line of defence. Tliere were five roads leading from the 
town into the adjacent countrj^, and at each of the openings in the 
hedge was built a redoubt mounted with cannon. It is probable that 
the hedge, at the same time that it was intended to be a defence 
against sudden incursions, marked the limits of the territory conceded 
by the prince of thie country to the French, when they first established 
themselves at Pondicherry ; and hence obtained the name of the 
Bound-hedge. 

On the 26th of August the army marched from Ariaucopang, and 
took possession of the village of Oulgary, lying about two miles from 
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1748 the south-west part of the towu. From hence a detachment was sent 
the same day to attack the north-west redoubt of the bound-hedge, 
which the enemy abandoned without resistance, notwithstanding it 
was capable of making a defence that would have cost the English 
many lives, had they been obliged to storm it. The garrisons in all 
the other redoubts were soon after withdrawn. 

By the advice of the engineers, it was determined to attack the town 
on the north-west side ; and, to facilitate the communication between 
the fleet and the camp, tlie ships were stationed to the North of the 
town. 

On the 30th of August at night the army opened ground, at the dis- 
tance of 1,500 yards from the walls : by this the engineers shewed 
themselves little skilled in their art ; for it is the general practice in 
sieges, to make the first parallel within 800 yards of the covered way. 
In the morning a detachment of 150 men, from the trench first 
thrown up, were ordered to lodge themselves about 1 00 j^ards nearer 
the town, and being supplied with working tools, soon covered them- 
selves from the fire of the enemy's cannon. About noon 500 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sepoys sallied from the town under the command of 
Paradis, and attacked both trenches at the same time : they were re- 
pulsed at both, and lost 100 men, and seven officers ; amongst the latter 
their commander Paradis. Ensign Clive distinguished himself ^ith 
much gallantry in the defence of the advanced trench ; of which we 
do not repeat the description published in our first edition of this work, 
because we are informed, that that description is veiy erroneous. 

The approaches were continued, but carried on very slowly, from 
a want of experience in such operations. Two batteries of three 
guns were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check any future 
sallies. When the army fii’st opened ground, the bomb-ketch was 
ordered to bombard the citadel night and day : but in a very few days 
the enemy began to bombard her, and got her distance so extictly, tlmt 
one of their shells staved the boat astern, and another threw the 
water in upon her decks ; after which she kept out of the reach of 
the enemy’s mortars in the day-time, and only bombarded in the 
night. Paities sallied at several times, and attacked the detachments 
which escorted the stores and cannon from the ships to the camp ; 
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and one day a detachment escorting two pieces of battering cannon 1748 
was defeated, and the cannon taken. Some troops were sent imme- 
diately to recover them ; but could not come up before the enemy 
had conveyed them under shelter of the ramparts. 

After much hard labour the trenches were advanced within 800 
yards of the walls, when it was found impossible to carry them on any 
nearer ; for a large morass extended itself before this part of the town, 
and the French had preserved a back water, with which they over- 
flowed not only the moiuss, but likewise all the ground lying between 
the trenches and the foot of the glacis. During the approaches, and the 
construction of the batteries on the edge of the morass, the enemy kept 
up a constant fire on the working parties, by which many were killed. 

Two batteries were finished and began to fire on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, one of eight, the other of four pieces of camion, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five large mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The French 
now opened several embrasiu*es in the cuiiain, and began likewise to 
fire from two or three batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch 
that the fire of the besieged was double that of the besiegers. Mr. 
Boscawon, willing to employ all the means of annoyance in his power, 
ordered the ships to batter the town ; and before the next morning 
all the ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 
yards of the walls, the shallowness of w'-ater not permitting them to 
approach nearer : the cannonading Avas incessant, and terrible in 
appearance, but of no real effect ; for the distance of the ships, and 
the motion of the sea, hindered the shot from sti'iking successively 
the same object. The French at first withdrew a great number of 
their artillery-men from the land side, and employed them in firing 
against the ships from the batteries which commanded the road ; but 
perceiving the little damage that the town sustained from the fire of 
the ships, they slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it 
to the land side wfth as much vigour as befoi-e. 

The cannonading from the ships continued until night, when Mr. 
Boscawen, finding that they had expended a vast quantity of ammu- 
nition to no purpose, ordered them to move in the night out of the 
roach of cannon-shot ; but the wind setting in from the sea j^revented 
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1748 them from executing this intention : remaining therefore in the same 
stations, they began early in the morning to cannonade the town 
again, from whence they were fired upon with more vivacity than 
the day before ; but at noon the wind changing, the ships moved 
farther from the shore, and the firing ceased on both sides. Only 
two persons were killed on board the Ih'ct, the one a common sailor, 
the other captain Adams, commander of the Haiwich, a 50 gun ship. 
The French gave out that the fire from the ships had, in the two 
days, done no other execution than that of killing a poor old Ma- 
labar woman in the street. 

The fire from the batteries continued three days longer, during 
which that from the town increased, and dismounted nine i)ieces of 
cannon. Very little imj)rGSsion had been made on the defences, 
sickness prevailed in the camp, the weather likewise had changed, and 
the rainy monsoon was begun three weeks earlier than it usually sets 
in : a council of war was therefore summoned on the 80th of Septem- 
ber, who, apprehensive that the rains, which at, or soon alter, their 
first setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavj'^ stores impracticable, and fearing 
likewise that the shi])s might be driven olf tlic coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to raise the siege Avithout delay. 

Five days were employed in shijiping the cannon and heavy stores, 
destroying the batteries, and rcimbarking tiie sailors ; and on the 6th 
of October the troops began to march to Fort St. David ; but halted 
at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort ; the laiiis had ah*eady ren- 
dered the roads very difficult to be passed. On a review of the army, 
it was found, that during tlie siege there had perished in action and 
by sickness 757 soldiers, 43 ai’tillery-men, and 265 seamen ; in all 
1,065 Europeans : very feAV of the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 
ran away on the ajiproach of danger. The French garrison consist- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans, and 3,000 Sepoys, of whicJi they lost 200 Eu- 
ropeans, and about 50 Sepoys. 

Several causes concurred to frustrate this attempt against Pondicher- 
ry ; of which the late arrival of the armament on the coast, and the 
-early setting in of the rains, were the principal. There was no absolui^e 
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necessity to reduce the fort of Ariancopang, for a party of 200 men 1748 
stationed near it would have always kept in awe the garrison, which 
consisted only of 100 : now the reduction of this little fort, besides 
causing the loss of 160 men, together with two of the most ex- 
perienced officers, and thereby discouraging the rest, stopt the progress 
of the whole army eighteen days. When amved before the town, 

Mr. Boscawen, unexperienced in military operations by land, relied, 
in obedience to his instructions, on the opinion of the engineers, who 
made a gre^t blunder in caiTying on the attacks against that part of 
the town, to which an insuperable morass prevented them from ap- 
proaching nearer than 800 yards : and even had there been no morass, 
the situation of the camp to the westward would have been injudici- 
ously chosen, since it subjected the transporting of the cannon and 
heavy stores to a difficult passage of two or three miles, which employed 
the labour of numbers of sailors, and demanded frequent detachments 
of soldiers to escort and defend them from the sallies of the enemy ; 
and the soldiers and sailors thus employed were taken off from the 
operations of the siege, which required nothing less than the service 
of every European in the camp. The north-side was the part against 
which the attack ought to have been directed : for the ground in 
front of this side was sound, and would have permitted the approaches 
to have been carried on to the foot of the glacis, without meeting 
with any natural impediments ; and tlie camp extending behind the 
lines to the northward, would have ^ectually protected the cannon 
and stores, when landed, from the danger of sallies ; and at the same 
time have saved the labour and inconveniencies of transporting them 
from a long distance ; for they might have been landed at the camp 
itself Veiy few examples of gallant service were exhibited during 
the siege. The engineers were utterly unqualified for the enterprize, 
but the artillery-men and officers knew their business, and always 
behaved with resolution ; and Mr. Boscawen himself on all occasions 
exerted the same ixjtivity and courage which distinguished his cha- 
racter as a naval officer ; but these qualities did not compensate his 
want of knowledge in the art of war on shore. This knowledge is 
not incompatible with skill in the marine service ; and it is much to 
be lamented, that both together have not of late years been culti- 
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174*8 vated by the same officer ; for there are very few instances, of late 
years, of a siege carried on by the English with less skill than this of 
Pondicherry. 

The French sang Te Deums, as soon as the siege was raised, and 
gave as many demonstrations of joy, as if they had been relieved 
from the greatest calamities of war. Mr. Dnpleix sent letters to all 
the princes of Coromandel, .and even to the Great Mogul himself, 
acquainting them, that he had repulsed the most formidable attack 
which had ever been made in India ; and he received from them the 
highest compliments on his own prowess, and on the military cha- 
racter of his nation : This indeed was now regarded throughout 
Indostan as greatly superior to that of the EnglisJi. 


End of the First Book. 
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^PHE squadron, soon after the raising of the siege of Pondicherry, 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon : five ships went 
to Achin, and the rest to Trinconomalee ; but Mr. Boscawen himself 
remained with the land-forces at Foit St. David. In November 
news airived, that a cessation of arms between Great Britain and 
France had been proclaimed in the preceding April : but Mr. Bos- 
eawen was, notwithstanding, instructed to remain in India until he 
should receive intelligence that tlie general peace was concluded. In 
the begimiincr of January I7t9, the squadron returned to Foit St. 1749 
David, and about the same time Mr. Bouvet, with the same squadron 
which had eluded Mr Griffin, came again from Mauritius to Madrass, 
where he landed a large sum of money, together with 200 soldiers. 

The sword was sheathed, and it depended on the agents of the two 
companies to re-assuine in tran«]uillity their mercantile occupations : 
but the war had l.iroiight to Pondicherry and Fort St. David a number 
of troops greatly superior to any whicli either of the two nations had 
hitherto Jissemhled in India ; and as if it were impossible that a mili- 
tary force, which feels itself capable of enterprizes, should refrain 
from attempting them, the two settlements, no longer authorized to 
fight against each otlier, took the resolution of employing their arms 
in the contests of the princes of tlie country : the English with gi’eat 
indiscretion, the French witli the utmost ambition. 

An unfortunate prince, who about seven years before had been 
dethroned at Tanjore, came to Fort St. David, and implored the 
assistance of the English to reinstate him, asserting with great con- 
fidence that he should no sooner appear in the kingdom, supported 
.even by a moderate force, than his standard would be joined by num- 
bers, and his title acknowledged by thousands. The succession of the 
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1740 princes of his family had heen so complicated, that it was difficult to 
ascertain to whom the crown rightfully belonged. 

In the year 1680, the king of Tanjore, attacked and well-nigh 
overpowered by the king of Tritchinopoly, called the Morattoes to 
his assistance. The famous Sevagee, who at that time reigned over 
all the Morattoe nations, sent his brother with a strong army, which 
soon left the king of Tanjore nothing to fear from his enemy, but 
every thing from tliese free hooters ; for they made out so largo an 
account of expences, that sUl tlie riches in the kingdom would have 
betm insufficient to discharge what they demanded : under pretence 
therefore of collecting this money, they took possession of the govern- 
ment, and shortly after the brother of Sevagee declared himself king 
of Tanjore. He reigned six years, and left three sons. The eldest, 
Sevagee, was .succeeded by the next brother, Serbogee, and he by the 
third, Tucc(gec.. Each of the tliree brothers left children ; and after 
three irregular successions which took place amongst these cousin- 
gennans in less than seven years, Saujohee, who now appeared at 
Fort 8t. Davitl, was deposed, and his brother Pratop-sing, bom of one 
of the inferior wives of their father Serbogee, was placed on tho 
throne, by the general concurrence of the principal men in the king- 
dom, which had suffered much from the weak administration of Sau- 
johee. The English hail certainly no right to interfere in cause. 
But the oflers he made of concessions to the company in the king- 
dom of Tanjore, the favourable account given of him by the inter- 
preters who introduced him to the presidency, and the belief too 
hastily entertained of a false naivation of his misfortune, induced tho 
Ei^lish to think they should acquire as much honour as advantage 
by their efforts to reinstate him in the throne. It was stipulated that 
Saujohee should give the company the fort and territoiy of Devi- 
Cotah, and pay all the expences of the war, if it proved successftil. 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from north to 
south, and about (io from east to west. The riven Coleroon bounds it 
to the north ; the sea-coast, running nearly north and south, to tho 
east ; to the south it is bounded partly by the sea-coast extending 
east and wc.s-t, and partly by the country of Morawsir ; to tlie west 
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it is Uraited by the kingdom of Tritchinopoly and the country of Ton- 1749 
diman : the c?apital, bearing the same name as the kingdom, lieth 
about 30 miles east of Tritchinopoly.* 

The force appointed for the conquest of Tanjore consisted of 430 
Europeans, and 1 ,000 Sepoys, with four field pieces and four small 
mortars : the battering cannon and provision for the troops were sent 
in four ships, two of which were of the line. The army, accom- 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the latter end of March, and 
on the 13th of April encamped on the bank of the river Val-aru, 
which disembogues itself at Poi’tonovo. In the evening the northern 
monsoon* changed, and the southern commenced with a hurricane, 
which lasted with such violence until four o’clock the next morning, 
that the tents of the English camp were blowr/ into rags, many of 
the draught bullocks and horses were killed, and all the military 
stores were so much damaged, tliat the army was obliged to march 
to Portonovo in order to repair the detriments it had sustained. Hero 
they were informed that the stonn liad committed much greater ra- 
vages at sea : two of the company’s ships were stranded between 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David : the Apollo hospital ship was lost, 
with all her crew : the Pembroke, a 60 gun ship, which^sailed on the 
expedition, was wrecked, and only six of the crew saved : and the 
Namur of 74 guns, in which Admiral Boscawen hoisted his flag, and 
which was the finest ship of her size belonging to the navy of England, 
perished, with 750 men. Fortunately most of the other ships were 
either at Trinconomalee, or in parts of the coast to which the greatest 
violence of the hurricane did not extend. 

The army haviiSI repaired its damages, left Portonovo, and march- 
ing by the great pagoda of Cliilambaram, arrived at the bank of the 
northern arm of the Ooleroon. Here Captain Cope, who commanded, 
encamped and intrenched, resolving to learn the state of aflTairs on 
the opposite shore before he proceeded any farther. The intelligence 
he received was yery different from what he expected : no persons of 
any rank offered to declare for Saujohee, and not a single squadron 
appeared ready to join him ; on the contrary, a great number of troops 
belonging to tlie king of Tanjore were seen moving up and down 
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174!9 theTopposite bank, and seemed determined to dispute the passage of 
the river. Thus disappointed, and ignorant of the enemy's strength 
as well as of tlie natui'e of the* country, Captain Cope did not think 
his force sufficient to prosecute the enteq)rize, and waited until he was 
reinforced from Fort St. David with 1 00 Europeans and 500 Sepoys : 
he then crossed the river, which, although a mile broad, was fordable, 
and, contrary to his expectation, the arni)'^ met with little resistance 
from the enemy whilst they were passing it ; but difficulties increased 
as they advanced ; the road in which they attempted to march led 
through a thick* wood, and the enemy from behind the bushes began 
to annoy them with am)ws, and the fire of thefr matchlocks ; whilst 
large bodies of hoi-se and foot appeared in the circumjacent plains, 
moving in the rear and on the flanks. This being the first expedition 
in which tlie English troops were engaged against the forces of an 
Indian prince, the soldiers were struck with no small degree of fear, 
on comparing the superior numbers of the enemy with their own ; but 
the artillery-men preserved their resolution, and fired with so much 
spirit and aim, that they kept the enemy at a distance, and restored tlie 
courage of their own troops, who being ordered to march back, gained 
the bank of the river without confusion. Here the army drew up, 
the field-pieces securing the flanks, and the river the rear. A council 
of war was lield to deliberate whether they should proceed, or wait 
for more favourable advices than those hitherto received out of 
the Tanjore country; but whilst the co\incil were sitting, a messen- 
ger arrived witli positive orders from Mr. Boscawen to continue 
the march, and attack the Fort of Devi-Cotah at all events. In the 
interval some of the soldiers had discovered a road leading along the 
bank of the river towards the sea-coast ; and the army began to 
march this way, although very little of it had been reconnoitred : it 
led through a much more open country than the other, and the river 
defended the troops from being surrounded. This lucky discovery 
saved them from destruction; for it was afteiwar(Js found, that by 
persisting in the first road, they would, from the nature of the coun- 
try, have been involved in inextricable difficulties, into which the 
Tanjorines had hoped to intice them, by making no resistance at the 
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passage of the river. They still continued to move within random 174!) 
shot of the English ; their squadrons sometimes threatening to at- ' ^ 

tack, but always retiring as soon as the lield-pieces began to fire. 

After a march of ten miles the troops halted, late in the evening, a 
mile to the eastward of Devi-Cotah : where they neither saw, nor 
received intelligence of the ships ; for not a man of the country 
ventured near the army ; and the lownesKS of the ground, together 
with the thick woods that covered it, prevented the shij)s from being 
discovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the river, 
within four miles of the camp. 

The army, relying on the ships, had brought no more provision 
than wei*e necessary for the consumption of tliree days, and were de- 
terred, by the numbers of tlio enemy, from sending detachments to 
procure any ; at the same time they were without battering cannon. 

Under these inconveniencies there appeared no means of reducing 
the fort, excepting by a sudden assault, and the walls were too high 
to be easily escaladed. Some proposed to advance the fteld-pieces in 
the night, and batter down the gates ; which indeed was the only 
practicable method of attack ; but being deemed too desperate, it was 
determined to endeavour to terrify the enemy by bombarding the 
place with cohorns. Shells were thrown until the morning, when 
the fire ceased until the next night : and before the next morning all 
the shells were expended, without having done any damage 'to the 
fort, or made any impression on the minds of the gandson. It was 
therefore resolved to retreat without delay. 

The army returned by the same road it came. During the first 
mile the country was covered with woods, from which the enemy 
galled the flank of the line, not only with musquetry, but also with 
some pieces of heavy artillery, which they had brought into the thickets ; 
and some platoons of Europeans were detached to dislodge them. 

The thickets extended to the bank of a rivulet which the troops 
Lad crossed in th» march to Devi-Cotah, during the retreat of the 
tide : the rivulet was at that time fordable, and no one had examin- 
ed it sufficiently to form an idea of the depth of the channel, which 
was now filled with water by the rising of the tide, and the stream 
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1749 ran very rapidly. The Coolies, who carried the less bulky parts of 
the baggage, marched before the troops, and as soon as they came to 
the bank of the riviJet, were fired upon with great vivacity firom the 
thickets. Timorous, as sure all the lower casts of Indians, they 
plunged into the stream, which was seven or eight feet deep, and 
pressing upon one another with outaries and confusion, lost by their 
fears the strength necessary to save themselves, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour 400 of the poor wretches were drowned. The 
troops, spectators of this disiister, halted, and fired to dislodge the 
enemy, until the tide had ebbed sufficiently ; when they passed the 
rivulet without interruption, and continuing their retreat unmolested, 
arrived at Chilambarum late at night, much fatigued with the skir- 
mishes they had sustained, and with a ifiarch of 15 miles : the next 
day they returned to Fort St. David. 

The intelligence gained during this expedition, convinced every 
one that the cause of Saujohee was destitute of abettors amongst his 
countrymen. The presidency nevertheless determined to continue 
the war ; but this resolution did not now proceed so much from the in- 
tention of restoring Saujohee, as from the desire of wiping out, by some 
success, the reproach of having retreated before the arms of an Indian 
prince, and from the views of making some acquisitions to comjiensate 
the expences which had already been incurred. The Fort of Devi- 
Cotah is situated in a populous country, in which manufiictures of lin- 
nen proper for the company’s trade are fabricated ; and the neigh- 
bouring territory is the most fertile part of the coast of Coromandel. 
On this coast, from Masulipatam to Cape Comorin, there is no 
port capable of receiving a ship of 300 tons burden ; which defect 
subjects the navigation of these parts to great risques at particular 
seasons. The mouth of the river CoJeroon, near Devi-Cotali, is 
indeed generally obstructed by sands, but tlie channel within the> 
bar is deep enough to receive ships of the laigest burden ; and it was 
thought that the bar itself might with some labour and expence be re- 
moved : if this should bo effected, the greatest advantages would acorue 
to the Eun^ean nation which ediould obtain the exclusive possession 
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of this harb6ur. It was therefore determined to make the reduction 1749 
of Devi-Cotah the principal object of the new expedition, which it "v— 
was thought would be amply compensated by gaining possession of 
this place, even if no farther advantjAges accrued from the war. 

The whole body of the company’s troops, amounting with the artil- 
lery-men to 800 EuropeanKS, together with 1,500 Sepoys, were or- 
dered on the expedition, under the command of major Lawrence. 

BYom the difficulties already experienced in a[)proaching Devi-Cotah 
by land, it was detennined that the army should now proceed by sea : 
the Europeans, with the artillery and baggage, wore embarked on 
board six ships, three of the line and three belonging to the company, 
and the vSepoys accompanied the ships in large boats, used by the pe(3- 
ple of Coromandel to carry on their traffick along tlio coast. Tlie ves- 
sels arrived at tlie same mouth of the Ooleroon where the ships of the 
former expedition had anchored ; and the troops and stores passed in 
lx)ats up the arm of tlie river which led to Devi-Cotah, and were 
landed on the opposite slioi'o, from which it was determined to batter 
the fort, because the ground on the other side was marshy and covered 
with woods, and the king of Tanjore's army was encamped under the 
walls. 

The fort was about a mile in circumference, having six Tineqiial 
sides; and the walls were about 18 feet high, built witli h.Ncks, the 
masonry of which was in most parts broad enough for])» r rampart, 
without any addition of earth : and were flanked at dist-a^'i-es 

by projecting towers, some of which were circular, Mnd otliers square. 

The English fired across the river obliquely upon the eastern bide ‘‘f 
the fort from four 24 pounders, which in three days made a ])r^ic- 
ticable breach. The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to 
repair the breach, but employed themselves in ciiUTyi ug on an m 
trenchment from the bank of the river across the side of the fort 
which the English attacked. 

The passage of the troops over the river was rendered dangerous, 
both by the rapidity of the stream, and by the numbers who liad taken 
possession of the thickets which covered tlie opposite shore. John 
Moor, a carpenter belonging to one of the men of war, oftered his ser- 
vice, and made a stage capable of receiving 400 men, which was 
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1749 launched at some distance below the battery, and towed up to it against 
the stream. The raft could not be moved across the river unless by a 
rope fixed on the opposite bank ; but the stations of the enemy rendered 
this a very hazardous enterprize : the same carpenter who had made 
the raft, offered to execute this service likewise, and in the middle of a 
very dark night swam over the river, carrying the end of a rope with 
him, which he fastened to tlie root of a large tree within a few yards of 
jone o the enemy’s advanced guards, by whom he was not discovered. 

The rope was sunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive 
it ; and the next day, at two in the afternoon, the first detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three field pieces, embarked upon the raft ; at 
the same time the four pieces of battering cannon, with six field 
pieces, began to fire with great vivacity upon the opposite thickets, 
to deter the Tanjorines from approaching the bank near enough to 
discover the rope. They were so much surprized at this new and un- 
expected manner of approach, that, fortunately, none of them guessed 
the means by which it was performed. The walls and towers of the 
fort were manned with multitudes, who, as well as those under cover 
of the thickets, fired irregularly, but without intermission, from their 
matchlocks ; but the detachment, although much galled, refrained 
from returning the fire, lest the bustle of handling their arms should 
overset the raft, which in a quarter of an hour gained the shore. The 
troops advanced immediately to dislodge the Tanjorines posted in the 
thickets, who retreated as soon as they were fired upon, and took shel- 
ter either within the fort, or behind the projections of the towers. 
The raft was sent back, and in the space of two hours made several 
passages, during which the enemy kept up a continual fire, both on 
the troops that were landed, and on those on the raft, and killed 30 
' Europeans and 60 Sepoys before the whole army had passed the river. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach without delay. 
The entrenchment which the Tanjorines intended to throw up be- 
fore it, was left unfinished ; for the Coolies quitted the work as soon os 
it was advanced so far as to place them in the line of tl\e shot batter- 
ing the walls. The part which was finished was nevertheless of some 
service, for it commanded the ground over which the English troops 
were obliged to march to the attack, and likewis(; flanked the breacli 
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itself. About fifty yards in front of the entrenchment ran a deep 1749 
and miry rivulet, which extended quite across the island on which 
Devi-Cotah is situated. 

Lieutenant Clive offered his service to major Lawrence to lead the 
attack ; and the major, who had remarked the rising military genius 
of this officer, very readily gave him the post of honour he requested 
A platoon of 34 Europeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for 
this service, who were to be supported by the whole army as soon as 
the entrenchment should be carried. The Europeans, marching at 
the head of the Segpys, crossed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of 
them were killed by the fire from the fort before they gained the 
opposite bank. As soon as part of the Sepoys had passed likewise, 
lieutenant Clive advanced briskly with the Europeans, intending to 
attack the entrenchment in flank at that end where the Coolies had 
discontinued the work. * The Sepoys who had passed the rivulet, in- 
stead of following closely, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, 
waiting until they were joined by greater numbers. The enemy 
perceived this neglect, which left the rear of the Europeans exposed : 
a number of horse were concealed along the south side of the fort, 
between the projections of the towers ; the nearest of which was not 
more than forty yards from that part of the entrenchment which 
lieutenant Clive was preparing to attack. Just as his men were pre- 
senting their muskets to fire, a party of horse rushed sword in hand 
from behind the tower, and by a rapid evolution, which manifested 
the excellence both of the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of 
the platoon with so much inpetuosity, that the men had no time to 
face about and defend themselves, and in an instant 26 of the platoon 
were cut to pieces. A horseman had his sword uplifted to strike 
at lieutenant Clive, who escaped the blow by stepping on one aide 
whilst the horse passed him ; he then ran towards the Sepoys, whom 
he had the good fortune to join, being one of four who Vere all that 
escaped from thiS slaughter. He found the Sepoys drawn up in 
order, but thfty had not advanced a step to support the platoon. The 
Tanjorine horse, satisfied with their success, did not prosecute their 
advantage by attacking the Sepoys, but returned to the stations 
from whence they had made the onset. 
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1749 Major Lawrence, on this disaster, detennined to attack the trench 
with all the Europeans, who now crossed the rivulet, and advanced in 
a compact body, with a platoon of gremidiers at their head. The 
enemy kept up an irregular fire until the grenadiers came to the 
french, and then they took flight along the southern side of the fort : 
the Englibh troops immediately moved up to the breach, when the 
laiijorine horse sallied again fi'om behind the tower ; and were suffer- 
ed to approach within fourteen yards before the first platoon gave 
its lii'O, which was so well directed that it struck down foiirieen horse- 
men : this execution dung the rest into such confusion that they im- 
mediately fled back, and tlie troops mounting the breach, found it 
a.bandoued by tlie garrison, whom they discovered hurrying from all 
quarters of the fort to make their esc^ipe out of the opposite gate- 
way : at the same time all the Tanjorine horse quitted their stations 
near the fort, and retreated to the westward. 

Some of the officers examining tho different buildings of the foit, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground despe- 
rately wounded, whom, incapable of moving without assistance, the 
garrison in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry off, altho’ he 
was an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very liigh cast. He was 
taken care of) but with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind of assist- 
ance, and would not submit to the necessary operations, until he found 
that the surgeon intended to use force. He was no sooner left alone 
than he stripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to his 
life, by tearing open his wounds : some persons were therefore ap- 
pointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched 
hut in a distant paii; of the fort, that his rest might not be disturbed. 
Finding himself constantly watched, he behaved for three days with 
so much composure, that they, to whose care ho was entrusted, 
thought he was reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left 
him in the night, as they imagined asleep ; but tlfey were no sooner 
got to some distance, than the Tanjorine crept to the* comer of the 
hut, where a lamp was burning, and with it set fire to the thatch, 
which, in that dry season of the year, caught the bla^e so fiercely, that 
he was suffocated before it could be extinguished. This Indian fell a 
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juartyr to his ideas of the impurity he had contracted by suffering 1749 
Europeans to administer to his wants. 

The troops were employed for a few days in repairing the breach, 
and in other works necessary to put the foii in a good state of defence ; 
after which major Lawrence detached a j)arty of 100 Europeans, 
with 300 Sepoys, to take possession of tlie pagoda of Atchaveram, 
lying five miles to the south-wo>st of Devi-Cotah. All the pagodiis 
on the Coast of Coromandel are built on the same general plan : a 
large area, wliich is commonly a square, is inclosed by a wall of 15 
or 20 feet high, and in the middle of the area are the temples, which, 
as if it was intended that they should be concealed fi’om public view, 
are never raised above the height of the suiTOunding wall. In the 
middle of one or more of the sides of this wall is a gateway, over 
which is built a high tower, not designed as a defence to the pagoda, 
but as an historical inQiiuinent of the gods to whom it is dedicated ; 
for the four faces of the tower are crouded with sculptures, represent- 
ing the attributes and adventures of these divinities. The pagoda 
of Atchaveram is a square of which each of the sides extends about 
300 yards : it was surrendered to the English detachment on the first 
summons by the Bramins, who intreated them not to enter the more 
sacred places : but the Tanjorine army no sooner heard that the 
Englisli had got possession of it, than their horror of the pollutions 
to which their temple w^as exposed, inspired them with a resolution, 
which neither their attachment to their prince, nor their notions of 
military honour, would have produced. A party of 5,000 men march- 
ed from the camp, and as soon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; 
some with ladders attempting to mount the walls, whilst others en- 
deavoured to bum down the gate, by piling up against it large bun- 
dles of straw mixed with other combustible matters. The English, 
knowing they should all be put to the sword, if the Tanjorines retook 
the place, defended themselves vigorously ; some were employed in 
oversetting the ladders, whilst others fired upon those who attempted 
to mount the^. The guard who defended the gate opened the 
W wicket, firing through it and pushing down the bundles of straw with 
N^Jieir halberts : the enemy still persisted to bring more straw, and con- 
ti>j^ued their attacks until break of day, when they retreated, having 
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174*9 lost near 300 men : only five or six of the defenders were killed. 
The next day major Lawrence marched with the greatest part of the 
army to captain Cope’s assistance, and the Tanjorines made no farther 
attempts. 

By this time admiral Boscawen and the government of Fort St. 
David had sufficient reason to believe, that any future undertaking 
against the kingdom of Tanjore would be attended with great dif- 
ficulties. At the same time the king made proposals of accommo- 
dation. The English stipulated that the fort of Devi-Cotah, with as 
much land adjoining to it as would produce the annual income of 
9,000 pagodas, should be ceded to the East India company for ever : 
that the king of Tanjore should reimburse the expences of the war ; 
and that he should allow Saiijohee a pension of 4,000 rupees ; they 
obliging themselves to be answerable for bis person, as likewise that 
he should never give any more disturbance to the kingdom. The 
king of Tanjore acceded without hesitation to these conditions ; but 
his compliance did not proceed so much from his dread of the English 
arms, as from his sense of the danger with which his kingdom was 
threatened, in consequence of events which happened a few days be- 
fore in the Carnatic, and which had struck the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel with consternation. 

Chunda-saheb, made prisoner byThe Moratt(»es, when they took the 
city of Tritchinopoly in 1741, was esteemed by them a prize of so 
much importance, that they not only kept him under the strictest con- 
finement, but rejected all the offers he made for his ransom, as much 
inferior to what they imagined his wealth enabled him to pay. The 
richest prince in Indostan never hesitates to plead poverty whenever 
money is to be paid ; and Chunda-saheb, either unable or unwilling 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands, remained in his confinement, 
corresponding for six years with liis friends in different provinces, and 
suggesting to them the means of inducing the Morattoes to set him 
at liberty for a moderate sum. • 

The chiefs who were related to the former succession of Nabobs, 
which ended by the assassination of the young Seid Mahomed, re- 
tained their aversion to the reign of An’war-odean Khan ; but they 
saw no one amongst themselves in the Carnatic endowed with suffi- 
cient 
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cient power and reputation to attempt the recovery of the govern- 1749 
ment into their own family. There existed indeed at Vandiwash a 
brother of Seid Mahomed, bom after the death of their father, the 
Nabob Subder-ally ; but the infancy of this prince rendered him un- 
fit to appear at the head of a confederacy : And altho' Mortiz-ally, 
the governor of Velore, was a near relation to the former Nabobs, 
and possessed a large domain with great treasures, yet he wanted in- 
trepidity sufficient to head a dangerous enteiprize, and the knowledge 
of his treacherous disposition destroyed all confidence in the engage- 
ments he might enter into. Of the rest, none had great reputation 
as generals, nor gi’eat power as princes ; but, collected under a proper 
head, their strength might become formidable. 

• Chunda-saheb had made his way to the highest offices of the go- 
vernment by the services of his sword, and was esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in the Carnatic. His con- 
tempt of the sordid means by wffiich most of the Indian princes amass 
treasures, had gained him the affections of the whole province ; and 
an excellent understanding contributed to make his character uni- 
versally revered. The rest of the chiefs therefore conciUTed in 
i^garding him as the fittest person to enter into competition with 
AnVar-odean Khan for the; Nabobship ; but this testimony of 
their deference for some time only served to rivet his fetters more 
strongly ; for the Morattoes increased their demands in proportion 
as they found the character of their prisoner rising in importance. 

The wife and son of Chunda-saheb had remained at Pondicherry 
from the time that he was carried away by the Morattoes ; and the 
year after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- 
general of the French nation in India. He treated the family of 
Chunda-saheb, under his protection, with gi-eat respect; and by a 
frequent intercourse with the wife, very soon learnt the state of her 
husband's affairs, and the dispositions of his relations^in the province. 

His saga-city distimguished, in these latent principles of future con- 
vulsions, a possibility of aggrandizing his nation in India, where many 
causes concurred to prevent their establishments from becoming so 
eminently advantageous as he was ambitious of rendering them. 

The English, established in Indostan many years before the French 
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1749 had made any settlements in the country, had confirmed in the iia- 
tives a prepossession in their favour, by the punctuality of their deal- 
ings, the goodness of the commodities they imported, and, above all, 
by the great extent of their trade ; and tliis su])eriority perpetually in- 
terrupted the progress of the French commerce. At the same time 
tlie affairs of all the European colonies were controuled by the Mogul 
government almost as much as thase of the natives themselves, who 
are subject to the most despotic sway ; for their trade was liable to the 
interruption of every great and petty officer through whose district or 
department it passed ; and in Bengal, where Mr. Dupleix had resided 
for a long time, there scarcely passed a year in which the Nabob did 
not extort large sums of money from eacli of the European settle- 
ments ; garrisons were maintained, and other military expences in- ^ 
curred, which greatly diminished the profits of the trade ; but such 
was the high opinion of the military strength of the Indian govern- 
ments, that the European troops were never employed in opposition 
to the will of tlie prince of the country. At the same time all the 
manufactures of India proper for the markets of Europe had, from a 
long succession of importiitions of silver, risen so much in price, and 
diminished so much in the goodness of the fabrick, that they afforded 
much less profit than in former times. Th(i concun*euce of these dis- 
advantages convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indostan was no 
longer worth the attention of Fmnce, nor indeed of any other nation 
in Europe. But discovering the uniiiilitaty' character of the natives* 
and the perpetual dissention.s of their mlers, he was led to imagine, 
that by joining some of these competitors he might gain by conquest 
more advantages than any other European nation had hitherto de- 
rived from commerce. He therefore determined to prosecute this 
plan, by giving assistance to Chunda-saheb. 

These ideas probably dictated those impediments which he flung in 
the way of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s operations, to prevent him from 
employing his troops, after the capture of Madrass, m other parts of In- 
dia ; for at that time Mr. Dupleix held a consttint correi^ondence with 
Chunda-saheb in his imprisonment, and tliey were then concerting the 
means of accomplishing their mutual interests. The measure necessary 
to be first carried into execution, was the release of Chunda-saheb ; and, 
Mr. Dupleix guaranteeing the engagement, the Morattocs were at Iasi 
*1 a satisfied 
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satisfied with 700,000 rupees, and consented to furnish him with 3,000 1749 
of their own troops. 

With this force, and the spirit of an adventurer, he left Sattarah in 
the beginning of the year 1748, intending to make conquests wherever 
opportunity presented itself, until he should acquire, by contributions, 
the treasures necessary to maintain an army sufficient to attack the 
province of Arcot. He arrived, during the siege of Pondicherry, 
on the western confines of the Carnatic, and found two Rajahs at war : 
he sided with one of them, who, betrayed by some of his officers, 
was totally defeated in a general battle, in which it is said that 
Chuiida-saheb himself was taken prisoner, but that he was immediately 
released on producing a declaration from the king of the Morattocs, 

' which enjoined all jrnnees whomsoever to respect his person, on pain 
of incurring the resentment of the whole Morattoe nation. The 
greatest part of Chimda-saheb’s ti’oops, were dispersed after this de- 
feat, and ho was left v/itli only 300 men, when he received an in- 
vitation from the Rajah of Chitterdourg, to come to his assistance, 
and take the command of his army against the Rajah of Bedrour. 

The territories of these two princes lie near the eastern confines of 
the country of Oanara, which extends along the coast of Malabar 
between the rivers Alega and Cangrecora. Disasters could not de- 
press the spirit of Cliunda-saheb ; ho marched away, with the hand- 
ful of men he coiiiinanded, and arrived just as the two armies were 
ready to engage. In this battle his courage and skill were so well 
seconded by the troops of Chitterdourg, that he obtained a compleat 
victory : three thousand of the enemy’s horse, after the defeat, offered 
their service to him, whom he took into his pay, and likewise 2,500 
of the troops of his ally ; so that he was now at the head of 6,000 
men : but this force being still insufficient to attempt the conquest of 
the Carnatic, he found resources in the consequences of other events, 
which had lately happened at Delhi, and in the government of the 
soubahship of the southern provinces. 

The Great l|J!ogul Mahomed Schah, who had suftered in 1739 the 
humiliation of laying his crown at the feet of Thamas Kouli Kan, by 
whom he was again reinstated in the monarchy of Indostan, continued 
to govern the empire with so trembling a hand, that the principal offi- 
cers of hifl court acted in their several departments without controul : 
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1749 hilt tlie vizier Kimiuir-ul-dien, who had held tliia office ever aiiuio 
the accession of Mahomed, continued inviolably attached to his sove- 
reign. None of the subsequent events of the government of Delhi 
affect immediately the present object of our narrative, until the year 
1748 ; when an army of Afghans from Candahar, invaded the north- 
ern provinces under the command of Ahmed the Abd(tUi, so called 
from his tribe. This man was treasurer to Nadir Schah, when assas- 
sinated on the 8th of June 1747, in Persia ; on which event, he went 
off with all the treasure under his care, and in less than six months 
established himself in the sovereignty of all the provinces of Indostan 
ceded to the Persians in 1739, and of as large a territory on the other 
side of the mountains. Ahmed Schah, the eldest son of Mahomed, with 
the vizier, marched against the Abdalli ; various encounters ensued 
with various success, and during a cannonade the vizier was slain by a 
straggling cannon ball, whilst at prayers in his tent. His death afflicted 
the emperor so violently, that after passing tlie night in lamentations, 
he expired the next day sitting on his throne, in a fit brought on by 
the agony of his grief The prince Ahmed, leaving thcj command of 
the army to Munnu the son of the deceased vizier, immediately re- 
turned from the army to Delhi, and was acknowledged emperor 
without opposition, in the month of April 1748. 

The death of Mahomed Schah was in a few months succeeded by 
another of greater consequence to Indostan : it was that of Nizam-al- 
muluck, Soubah of the Decan, who, notwithstanding his whole life 
bad passed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties, and iniquities of oriental 
ambition, arrived to the uncommon age of 104 years. 

He left five sons ; the eldest, Ghazi-o’-dean, inherited all the ambition 
and wickedness of his father, with a more enterprizing and intrepid 
spirit. Nizam-al-muluck, when returning to the Decan, after the re- 
treat of Nadir Schah, had obliged the weak Mahomed to confer the 
offices of paymaster and captain-general of the army on this son ; in 
which posts he continued at the court, employing his power, nB his 
father before him, against the authority of his sovereigji, and soon be- 
came the patron of all the turbulent or disaffected omrahs in the em- 
pire. On the death of his father, he obtained the succession to the 
soubahship of the Decan from the emperor Ahmed Schah : but was 
too much engaged in other affairs at Delhi to proceed to this govern- 
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luent. The second son Nazir-jing had once fled from his father’s 1749 
001111), and appeared in arms against him. The fatlier, t(X)k the field ; '"“y* 
and when the two armies were near each other, confined himself to 
his tent so strictly, that by first making his own army believe he was 
reduced to the point of death by sickness, the report was likewise be- 
lieved in the camp of Nazir-jing, and by Nazir-jing himself, to whom 
messengers were continually sent with pathetic invitations from his 
father, desiring to embrace him before he died. The stratagem was 
so well conducted, that Nazir-jing at last determined to pay the visit, 
and no sooner entered Nizam-al-muluck"s tent, than he was][arrested, 
and put into fettei*s, and accompanied his father under this restraint 
during several months, until Nizam-al-muluck being persuaded of 
his contrition, ac.cepted of his submissions, and set him at liberty ; 
after which lie was not guilty of any disobedience. The other three 
sous had not distinguished themselves either for good or evil, but bad 
always remained constant attendants at their father s court. 

The great men in Indostan bear gimt affection to their children 
during their infency ; but as soon as these arrive at the age of eman- 
cipation, the perpetual intrigues of an Indian court render them^ 
from being a cmisolation to their parents, the objects of their mis- 
trust : for there are never wanting those who endeavour to engage 
them in piirtics, and even in plots ; from hence it often happens, that 
a prince, iii his lattei- days, lives without affection to his own sons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his gi‘andcbildren ; and this 
recurs so frequently to observation, that one of the oriental poets has 
said, “ tliat the parents have, during the life of their sons such over- 
weening affection for their grandchildren, because they see in them 
the enemies of their enemies.” Amongst the grandsons of Nizam- 
ai-muluck was one born of his favourite daughter. Tliis young man, 
called Hidayet mohy-o-dean, he had always kept near his person, and 
cherished with great aflection, insomuch that, immediately after his 
death, a report prevailed, that he had in his will not only appointed 
this grandson tjo inherit the greatest part of his treasures, but had like- 
wise nominated him to succeed in the government of the southern 
provinces. It is very difficult to ascertain the authenticity of any of 
the written acts ascribed to the ]u*inc<\s o( Indostan, for using a seal as 
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1749 their signature, the impi*e9sion is easily counterfeited ; and this, as 
well as other methods of forgery, are commonly practised without 
scruple, whenever it is thought expedient to have recourse to them : 
so that we cannot determine whether the report of the bequest made 
by Nizam-al-muluck to his grandson was well grounded, or without 
foundation : it is certain, that it was generally believed. As a feu- 
datory to the Mogul empire, Nizath-al-muluck had no right to 
bequeath even his treasures, much less his sovereignty. 

Nazir-jing had for some time commanded his father’s army, and 
availed himself of the power derived fi'om his offices to oppose the 
pretensions of his ncjffiew Hidayet rnohy-o-dean. He began by 
seizing Nizam-al-muluck ’s treasures, and with them prepared to keep 
possession of the sovereignty : he pretended, that his father had named 
his eldest son Ghazi-o"-din Khan to be his heir : and that Gliazi- 
o’-din Khan prefen-ing the employment he held at the court of 
Delhi, had ceded to him the soubahship of the southern provinces : 
and that this sovereignty was confirmed to him from the throne. 

Amongst other instances of the contempt with which the majesty of 
the emperor has been treated, the governors of provinces have of late 
years not only counterfeited without hesitation, letters, orders, and pa- 
tents, from the court, but have even hired men to act the part of 
officers invested by the Great Mogul with the power of conferring with 
them on the affairs of their government. These mock delegates are 
received with great pomp in the capital : the vice-roy or Nabob hum- 
bles himself before tlie pretended representative, who delivers in public 
his credentials, and the fictitious orders he has been instructed to en- 
force. These measures are pra<'Hsed to appease the minds of the peo- 
ple, who still retain so much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that 
a vice-roy always thinks it necessary to create an opinion amongst 
them that he is a favourite with the emperor, oven when he is in arms 
against his authority. Both Nazir-jing and Hiday3t mohy-o-dean ex- 
liibited patents fi’rym the Mogul, and produced delegates from Delhi. 
Hidayet raohy-o-df;in gave out that the emperor, on appointing him 
to succeed to his grandfather’s estates, had dignified him with the name 
of Murzafa-jing, or ITie Invincible ; by which he was afterwards dis- 
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tinguittlied But the wealth of which Nazir-jing had taken possession 174*9 
enabled him to keep his father s army in pay ; and this was so nu- 
merous, that the forces which Mur2afa-jing had collected were not 
sufficient to oppose him with any probability of success. Tliis prince 
therefore kept the field in the countries west of Qol-condah, with an 
army of 25,000 men, waiting for some lucky event that might ena- 
ble him to attiick his uncle wit# more advantage. 

Chunda-saheb, soon after his success at Chitterdourg, heard of the 
situation of Murzafa-jing’s affairs, and regarding him as a prince, who, 
like himself, from the similarity of their fortunes, was obliged to try 
the chance of bold and d(isperatc enterpiizes, lie determined to join, 
and offer him the service of liis sword : his military reputation caused 
him to be received with open arms, and the troops which he brought 
with him were taken into Murzafa-jing’s pay. Chunda-saheb highly 
acknowledged his right to the soubahship of the southern provinces, 
and soon gained his confidence by the zeal he expressed for his cause : 
he then explained his own pretensions to the government of the Car- 
natic, and easily prevailed on his new lord to confirm his titles by 
letters patent, appointing him to the Nabobship of Arcot ; but the 
()])taining of this favour was not the only proof of the great jiscendance 
wliich he had acquired over the young prince’s mind He repre- 
sented tliat the countries near Gol-condah were too much awed by the 
terror of Nazir-jiug’s army to declare in Murzafa-jing’s favour, until 
he could collect a much gi-witer force than that which accompanied 
him at present ; and that the same dread would be a perpetual ob- 
stacle to the augmentation of his anuy in the countries where he now 
kept the field ; but that his force was fully sufficient for the conquest 
of the Carnatic against his own rival An’war-odean Khan ; that this 
conquest, by putting them in jiossession of the extensive territories 
which lie between Arcot and Cape Comorin, would furnish such 
resources both of men and money, as might enable him to return 
and attack Nazi%jing with equal foroe. Chunda-saheb then offered 
himself jvs the companion and conductor of Murzafa-jing, until this 
hardy eiiterprizo should be accomplished, or, if fortune frowned, until 
they should both perish in the attempt. The iximantic cast of this 
project could not fail of making the strongest impression on the mind 
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1749 of a young prince naturally brave, and ambitious of acquiring a sove- 
reignty. Murzafii-jing now looked u])on Chunda-sabeb as liis guar- 
dian angel, and agreed implicitly to follow all his views. 

Mr. Dupleix very soon received intelligence of these resolutions, 
and was invited to take part in the project, with assurances of receiving 
considerable advantages for himself i^nd the French East India com- 
pany, if it succeeded. Nothing could be more conformable to his 
views than such an opportunity of aggrandizing at once his own re- 
putation and the interests of his nation in India. As soon as he heard 
that Murzafa-jing’s army approached the confines of the Carnatics 
he ordered 400 Europeans and 2,000 JSepoys to march and join them. 
This body was commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, and accompanied by 
Raja-saheb, the son of Chunda-saheb, who had resided at Pondicherry 
during the whole time of his father’s imprisonment. 

An’war-odean, the Nabob of Arcot, from his accession after the 
murder of Seid Mahomed, had governed the Carnatic without I'e- 
ceiving any disturbance from intestine commotions, and very little 
from foreign hostilities ; for all the military operations of his reign 
had consisted in the reduction of certain Polygai’s, who, from terri- 
tories confining on the Carnatic, had made some predatory incursions 
into the province. But his attention had been constantly fixed on 
the person of Chunda-saheb : he kept emissaries at Sattarah, to ob- 
serve him during his confinement, which it is probable he protracted 
by bribing the Morattoes. As soon as Chimda-saheb was set at li- 
berty, the Nabob never doubted, how much soever he dissembled, 
that the time approached when he should be obliged to maintain liis 
government b 3 " his sword. He reformed his army, which, like those 
of most Indian princes in times of peace, was composed of an un- 
disciplined rabble ; and enlisted none but the best men and hoi’ses, of 
which he composed a well-appointed army, consisting of 12,000 ca- 
valry and S,000 infantry, and with this force detpmiined to defend 
the entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : but another measure 
equally necessary to his preservation he omitted ; for he neglected, 
probably from the pai'simony of his disposition, to ask from the Eng- 
lish the assistance of a body of their tro(»ps ; and the English, em- 
ployed 
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ployed in suj)])orting a mucli leas important caiise, wei'e ecjually blind 1740 
to tlieir real interest, in neglecting to join the Nabob of tlieir own 
accord, as soon as they found the ‘French determined to support his 
rival. 

Chunda-saheb anrl Murzafa-jing approacdied, levying contributions 
in the countries tlmV which tliey passed, in virtue of the quality of 
Soubah, assumed by Murzafa-jing. In their progress they likewise 
augmented the number of their troops, which, when arrived at the 
borders of the C^arnatic, amounted to 40,000 men. The troops sent 
from Pondiclierry crossing the western mountains, at a distance from 
the Nabob’s army, joined Murzafa-jing without opposition ; who 
immedintely proceeded to attack the Nabob, and found him encamped, 
with 20,000 men, under the fort of Amboor, lying 50 miles west of 
Arcot, and about 30 to the south of Damal-cheny, where Doast-ally 
Khan was killed fighting against the Morattoes in 1740. This fort 
of Amboor is built on the summit of a mountain, between which and 
a large lake at sonic distance from it is one of the principal passes 
leading into the Carnatic. The Nabob had thrown up jicross the 
pass a strong entrenchment defended by cannon, wliich was served 
by about fiO vagabond Europeans : and he had likewise caused the 
ground in front of the entrenchment to be swamped with water from 
the lake, which, although it might bemire, was not suflSciently deep to 
prevent the passage of determined troops. 

Mr. d’Auteuil oflfered to Chunda-saheb to storm the entrenchment 
with the troops sent from Pondicherry, without the assistance of any 
part of Murzafarjing’s army ; and Chunda-saheb, glad of an opportuni- 
ty to shew that prince the great services which the European allies he 
had procured him were capable of performing, readily accepted the offer. 

The French soldiers were animated by exaggerated repre^sentations of 
the great treasures and other valuable plunder in the Nabob’s camp, and 
advanced with the Sepoys resolutely to the attack ; but they were re- 
pulsed, chiefly by# the Nabob’s artillery, of which the first discharge 
was well poin^d, and did execution : they rallied, and made a second 
attack, which lasted more than half an hour, and many of them had 
mounted the breast-work of the entrenchment ; but they were again 
beaten off and obliged to retire ; and in this attack Mr. d’Auteuil was 
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1749 wounded. Stimulated by the expectiitions which were entertained of 
their prowess by Oliunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing, who with the whole 
army under their command had been spectators of the repulses they had 
sustained, and equally encouraged by the intrepidity of their own offi- 
cers, especially of Mr. Bussy, they called out to be led on again : at the 
same time the courage of the defenders had been staggered by the 
progress which the French troops had made in the preceding attack ; 
who in this found less resistance than they expected, and got over 
the breast- work with little loss. The different bodies posted to de- 
fend the entrencliment took flight as soon Jis they saw the French in 
possession of it : these formed, and advanced in order towards the 
enemy’s main body, where the Nabob’s standard wa.s displayed. Ho 
was here in person, mounted on an elephant, and surrounded, accord- 
ing to the Indian military aiTay, by tlie chosen cavalry of liis arjny» 
whom he was animating with gi-eat spirit to stand their ground, when 
numbers of the troops of Murziifa-jing, led by Chunda-saheb, having 
crossed the entrenchment, joined the French battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. In this instant the Nabob was informed that the 
standard of Maphuze Khan, his eldest son, who coinnuuided a wing 
of the main'^body, had disappeared, and that Maphuze Khan himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. In the first agitations caused by this dis- 
aster, he perceived the elephant of Chunda-saheb, and knew the ensigns 
of his rival : more than one passion was now excited ; and the Nabob, 
furious by the sight of the autlior of this calamitous day, ordered the 
conductor of his elephant, with tlie promise of a great reward, to pusli 
directly against the elephant of Ohunda-sahob. A part of the French 
battalion yas in the way : they fired ; a shot from the musquet of a 
Caflre went through the Nabob’s heart, and ho fell from his elephant 
dead on the plain. As it generally liappens in the battles of Indostan on 
the death of the commander in chief, all those troops who had hither- 
to appeared determined to stand by the Nabob’s standard, fled as soon 
as he fell, and the rout becfvmc general. Murzafi»tjing’s troops pur- 
sued the fugitives, took many, and killed more. Amongst 
three or four principal officers ; and amongst those who surrendered 
was Maphuze Khan the Nabob’s eldest son : bis son Mahomed-aUy 
was likewise in the battle; but he saved himself by flight. Twelve 
4 of 
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of the Fj^eUcl) battalion were killed, and 63 wounded : and alx)ut 300 IT-tO 
of their ‘Sepoys wei*e either killed or wounded: of Mui'zafa-jlng’s 
army veiy few wore lost. This decisive battle wsus fought on the 23d 
of J uly : the victorious army found the tents of the defeated stand- 
ing, and great quantities of baggage in the camp, which they plun- 
ilered : the booty was valuable ; sixty elephants, and a great number 
of horses, were taken ; which, with the artillery, arms, and military 
stores, Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing reserved to themselves, and 
permitted their soldieiy to take tlie rest of the spoil : the Frencli bat- 
talion had their reward in money. Tlie next day the anny set out 
for i\xcot, the capital, and took possession of the city, and its fort, with- 
out meeting any opposition, 

Murzafa-jing here assumed all the state and ceremonial of a Soubah ; . 
and, as the tu*st mark of his authority, issued letters patent, appoint- 
ing his friend Chunda-saheb Nabob of the Carnatic, and of all the 
other dominions which had been under the jurisdiction of An’war- 
odeaii Khan. This sudden revolution naturally struck with coiister- 
natiou all the chiefs and princes of the coast of Coromandel, who 
wished ill to the cause of Chunda-saheb. Foremost of these was the 
king of Tanjore, whose ancestor, at the time that the Moors con- 
quered the Carnatic, submitted on condition of governing his country 
by its ancient customs ; and for the enjoyment of this privilege agreed 
to pay an annual tribute, as well as to furnish a contingency of troops 
wliejiever tlie govorninent of the Carnatic should be at war in sup- 
port of the interest of the great Mogul When Chunda-saheb, in 
1736, was coniirmed in the government of Tritchinopoly, he sum- 
moned the king of Tanjore to account for arrears of tribute, and 
pretended thiit he had in other respects offended against the sove- 
reignty of the emperor. A war ensued, in which Chunda-saheb be- 
sieged the capital of Tanjore, but without success. The dread enter- 
tained of his ambition by the princes of the southern paiis of the 
peninsula, together with theii’ detestation of the violations committed 
by his troops iij tlieir temples, induced these princes, and above all the 
king of Tanjore, to solicit. tho Morattoes to invade the Carnatic, at 
the same time that Nizam-al-muluck, from other molives, was in- 
stigating that ix'ople to attm^k it. The disasters brought on tl^ reign- 
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1749 ing family at Afcot, and the detriment which Ohunda-salieb himself 
had suffered by the incursion of the Morattoes, were such as left no 
hopes of reconciliation in those who had contributed to bring about 
that revolution. The news of the battle of Ainboor reached Taii- 
jore whilst the English troops under the command of Major Lawrence 
were in the country, and struck the king with so mucli terror, that, to 
gain their friendship, or even to make them cease hostilities at this 
critical conjuncture, he would, if insisted on, have agreed to much 
harder terms than those which the English imposed. After th(3 in- 
tification of the treaty by which Devi-Ootah was ceded, Major Law- 
rence, leaving a garrison in that fort, returned with the rest of the 
troops to Fort St. David, where news had been lately received that a 
. peace was concluded in Europe between Great Britain and France. 

The revolution at Arcot did not fail to create much solicitude in tlie 
English at Fort St. David ; and the part which Mr. Dupleix had taken 
in it sufficiently explained his ambitious views : but unfortunately their 
own proceedings at this very time against the king of Tanjore de- 
stroyed the propriety erf any protests against Dupleix’s conduct ; for 
they could accuse him of nothing, which they had not done themselves. 
Avoiding therefore any discussions on the battle of Amboor, they con- 
fined themselves for the present to demand the restoration of Madrass, 
which the French, by an article in the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
were obliged to deliver up. Mr. Boscawen, with a part of the squa- 
dron, sailed thither to take possession of the town :> it was evacuated 
in the middle of August ; and the English received it in a condition 
very different from that in which they had left it. The buildings 
within the White Town had suffered no alteration ; but the bastions 
and batteries of this quarter had been enlarged and improved. The 
French had utterly demolished that part of the Black Town which 
lay within 300 yards from the White ; in which space had stood the 
buildings belonging to the most opulent Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants : with the ruins they had formed an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the White Town ; and th^y had likewise 
flung up another to the sonth side. The defencesi, nevertheless, re- 
mained still much inferior to those of Fort St David, where the 
Artificationa hod been so much improved, tliab the East India com- 
pany 
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pany liad ordered the presidency of their settlements on the coast 1749 
of Coromandel to be continued here. 

Mr. Boscawen, diuring his stay' at Madrass, discovered that the In- 
dian Roman Catholics residing at St. Thomd, who composed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants of this place, were, by the influence 
of their priests, attached to the French, as brethren of the same per- 
suasion. By the constant intercourse arising from the vicinity, the 
priests of St. Thom^ were enabled to get intelligence of the tran- 
sactions of the English at Morass, and never failed to communicate 
tlicin to Mr. Dupleix, who gave out that .Murzafarjing had made 
over the property of St. Thoind, to the French company. Mr. Bosca- 
wen, to remove tlie present inconveniencies, and to prevent the greater 
detriments which would arise by the establishment of a French gar- 
rison in the toAvn, took possession of it for the English company. The 
town Invd for many years belonged to the Nabobs of Arcot ; and 
after the <leath of An’war-odean Khan seemed to belong to nobody, 
for there were no officers either civil or military acting with authority 
in the place. All the suspected priests Avero banished : and one of 
them, Avho had been sent by Mr. Dupleix from Pondicherry, was 
transported to Europa The English flag was hoisted in the boAvn, 
and a small redoubt, capable of containing about 30 men, Avas mised 
at the mouth of tlie river. 

In the nvciwi time Murzafa-jing and Chnnda-sabeb were employed 
at Arcot in settling the affairs of their ncAV government ; they sum- 
moned all the chiefs of distiiots, and governors of forts, friends as 
Avell as foes, to pay a ‘contribution, which they received from many, 
and, ainong.st the rest, Mortiz-ally, the governor of V^elore, paid 
700,000 riij^ees. After having thus established the reputation of 
their authority Jis sovereigns, they proceeded Avith the greatest part of 
tlieiv anny, accompanied by the French battalion to Pondicherry, and 
made their entry into the city with great pomp. Mr. Dupleix re- 
ceived tliem with all the ostentatious ceremonies and oriental marks 
of respect duo to the high rank tliey assumed, and spared no expence 
in hia entertainiaent of Murxafa-jing, to raise in him a high opinion 
of the grandeur and magnifleence of the French nation. Here they 
settled the plan of their future o]>ei‘ations ; and Chunda-saheb jiro- 
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17*49 sentecl Mr, Dupleix with the sovereignty of 81 villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pondicherry : after which he took the field \vith Mm - 
zafa-jing, and encamped about 20* miles to the west of the city. 

Maliorncd-ally, the second son of An’war-odean Khan, fled from 
the battle of Amboor directly to Tritchinopoly, wliere his mother, 
with the greatest part of his father’s treasures, had been sent for se- 
curity, on the fix*st news of Chunda-saheb’s approach to the Carnatic. 

^This city was much better fortified than any place of tlie same extent 
under An’war-odean Khan’s government ; nevertheless there re- 
mained little hopes of defending it against Murzafa-jitig, assisted by 
the French troops, unless the gaiTison ^vas reinforced by a body of 
Englislx ; and Mahomed-ally, not doubting but they would be con- 
vinced of the necessity of stopping the progress of the F)*ench, ap- 
plied to them, as soon as he arrived at Tritchinopoly, for assistance. 
He asserted, that both Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb were rebels 
to the empire ; that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah appointed by the 
Great Mogul ; that he himself was the real Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having obtained the reversion of the Nabobship from Nizam-al-mu- 
luck ; and that he daily expected to receive the confirmation from 
Nazir-jing ; a few days after he affirmed that ho had received the 
patents of his appointment. 

Whilst Mr. Dupleix was prosecuting a plan which lie knew to be 
entirely agieeableto the views of the monarch and ministers of France, 
the agents of the English East India company were not authorize^l 
from the court of directors to involve their affairs in the risk and ex- 
pences of military operations : for having neitiier suspected the views 
of Mr. Dupleix, nor, until the transitory expedition to Tanjore, en- 
tertained any such views themselves, they had neglected to ask, and 
consequently the directors to give, such a powQr to exert themselves 
as the present emergency of affairs required : at the same time 
they retained their ancient reverence to the Mogul government. 
Murzafa-jing, for ought they knew, might be th^ Mogul’s represen- 
tative, and so might Nazir-jing : they were in the sayie uncertainty 
of Mahomed-ally’s title ; and therefore dreaded the risque of subject- 
ing the com])any’H settlements in all parts of India to the resentment 
^ ^ of 
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of the court of Delhi, if, by interfering in the present war of Coro- 1749 
manclcl they slioukl chance to take the wi*ong side. Necessity was y~ 
their justification for having taken possession of Si Thurac? ; and they 
already repented severely of their exjK'dition to Tanjore : and relin- 
quishing all views of conquest, tliey imaginetl that tlie restitution of 
these places would at any time satisfy the Mogul government, which 
they were very unwilling to oftend any farther. Ilestrained by this 
spirit of caution, at the same time that they fully saw the dangers to 
which they were exposed, they were incapable of taking the vigour- 
ous rcsot^itious which the necessity of their affairs demanded. They 
should have kept Mr. Boscawen with liLs force on the coast, and 
j/)ine<l their whole strengtli to Jlahomed-ally, without considering 
wlu) was or was not authorized to figlit in the‘ Carnatic ; whereas 
they only selnt 1 20 Europejins to join Maliomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, 
jmkI suffered Mr. Boscawen to return to England with the fleet and 
troops, ijotwith standing he had declared that he would remain, if the 
presidency publickly requested hi.s stay at this critical conjimctui*e. 

On the 21st of October the fleet sailed from Fort St. David, leaving 
behind 300 men, to reinforce the garrison. The French were 
sensible of the gi^eat advantages they sliould derive from Mr. Bo.s- 
ciiwen’s departure, that tlioy could not immediately bring themselves 
to believe lie intended to quit India ; but imagined that he had only 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon, and })urposed to retium 
as soon as that season Avas passed. However, they were ])repared to 
take advantage even of this absence, short as they sTipposed it ; and 
the very next day Murzixfa-jiug’s army, accompanied by 800 Euro- 
peans, 300 Caflres and To})asscs, Avith a train of artillery, began to 
march from Pondicherry, and crossing the riA^er Col croon, entered 
tlie kingdom of Taiijore. 

^ Mr. Uupleix had strongly recommended to (^liimda-siiheb to suffer 
nothing to div^ert him from proceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchinopoly ; sijSLce it was cAudent, that uhtil this place Avas reduced, 

■ the family of AnVar-odean Khan Avould always be enabled to make 
efforts to recover the Nabobship. Chunda-saheb acquiesced in the 
t)*uth of this reasoning ; and. not to discourage the ardour with which 
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1749 Mr. D'upleix supported his cause, solemnly pi’omised to follow his 
advice, when at the same time he intended to act contrary to it. 
From the dread of lessening his’o\vu importance, as well as that of 
Murzafa^jing, he had carefully concealed from Mr. Bupleix that 
their treasures, notwithstanding the large contributions they had 
raised, were almost exhausted by maintaining so numerous an army ; 
and fearing that the siege of Tritchinopoly might be protracted so 
long, that their troops would desert for want of pay before the place 
was taken, he had determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
Tanjore, which being ill fortified, he hoped in a few days tither to 
take, or to reduce to such extremities, as would induce the king to pay 
a large sum of money to save his capital and his crown. ^ 

As soon as the army entered the kingdom, Chunda-saheb sum- 
moned the king to pay the aiTears of tribute from the death of the 
Nabob Subder-ally Khan in 1742 ; asserting, that Avhatever he might 
have paid in the interval to An’war-odcan Khan was not a tribute to 
the Mogul government, but a contribution to support a rebel. It 
is the custom in Indostan to make the conquered pay all the expences 
of the war ; and Chunda-saheb adding* to the account of the an^ears 
an exaggerated account of the chargCvS of Murzafa-jing’s expedition 
into the Carnatic, made the total of his demand amount to 40 millions 
of rupees. The King, upon the fimt ap[)roach of the enemy, had shut 
himself up in his capital, and now seeing the storm, which he had 
for some time apprehended, ready to break upon his head, lost cou- 
rage, and <.>fiered to pay a ransom : this was more necessary to Chim- 
da-saheb, than either the reduction of the city, or even the conquest 
of the kingdom ; for in the first case the tre^isui’es, as is the custom 
in times of danger, would be buried, and in the other no revenue, in 
the confusions of a revolution, could be collected for some months. 
In order therefore to convince the king of his readiness to enter into 
a negociation, he did not .suffer his army to approach nearer tlian 
tliree miles of the city ; and he requested the commander of the 
French battalion not to commit hostilities during the treaty. The 
wily Tanjorine knew that by protracting time he should increase the 
dirttrCHH of his enemies, and in his letters expressed himself with so 

much 
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much seeming Inimility, that Chunda-saheb suffered himself to be 1749 
amused to the middle of Decembi^r, without having settled the tenns 
of accommodation. In the mean time the king, corresponding with 
Mahomed-ally at IVitchinopoly, joiiied with him in exhorting Nazir- 
jing, at Gol-condah, to come ami settle the affairs of the Carnatic in 
pei'son, after the example of his father Nizam-al-muluck, He like- 
wise solicited the assistance of tlie English, who exhorted him to 
defend himself to the last extremity ; but sent to his assistance no 
more than 20 Europeans, who were detached from Tritchinopoly, and 
(mtered. the city of Tanjore in tlie night. 

Mr. Dupleix beheld with gi'eat anxiety this detention of the army 
before Tanjore, and continually sent letters, representing to Clmnda- 
saheb the superior ifnportance of Tritchinopoly : and finding that his 
exhortations had no effect, lie ordered the commander of the French 
battalion to endeavour*to break off the treaty, by committing some 
•signal hostility. By tliis time Chunda-saheb likewise thought it 
neces^sary to attack the place, and, in order to intimidate the Tanjo- 
rines, made his whole army march round the walls sounding their 
military music. This procession was repeated four days successively, 
but without effect. The Tanjoriues fired from the walls upon the 
troops, whilst they were making this parade ; and on the fifth day 
the French troops attacked three redoubts, about 600 yards, from 
tlie walls, and carried them with the loss of five Europeans. Early 
the next morning some of the king’s ministers came to the camp, 
and entered into conference with Chunda-saheb, who made hi,s propo- 
sals, and allowed the king two days to consider of them ; but finding 
that no answer was returned on the third, he directed the French 
commandant to bombard the town : a few shells fell near the king’s 
palace, and frightened him so much, that he immediately sent depu- 
ties to the camp ; who renewed the conferences, which continued 
three days longer without concluding any thing. The French com- 
mandant, more Mjeary than Chunda-saheb of these delays, renewed 
the bomhardinent^ ; and the enemy, assisted by the English soldiers, 
answereii it by the fire of mmiy pieces of cannon, which they had 
brought from different parts of the fortifications to that which was 
opposite the French attack. Exasperated by this unexpected resist^ince, ^ 
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1749 they assaulted one of the gates of the city, and carried it ; but were 
nevertheless prevented from entering tlie town by strong entrench- 
ments. However, this success thoroughly intimidated the king and he 
now, for the ftret time, entered seriously into the discussion of Chundn - 
saheb*s demands, and ratified the treaty on the 21st of December; by 
which he agreed to pay Chundarsaheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 mpees, and 
200,000 immediately in hand to the French troops ; he likewise ceded 
to the Fronch'company the sovereignty of 81 villages, which had for- 
merly depended on the town of Kaiical, where the French had esta- 
blished themselves, and built a fort, against his will, in the year 1730. 

T750 We are not exactly infonned of the sum stipulated to be immedi- 
ately paid ; but in these militaiy collections the first payment rarely 
exceeds a fourth part of the whole assessment. •The king paid the 
money with the same spirit of procrastination that he had employed 
in making the agreement. One day he sent g#ld and silver plate, and 
his officers wrangled like pcdlais for the prices at which it should be 
valued ; another day he sent old and obsolete coins, sxich as he know 
would require strict and tedious examination ; and then lie sent jewels 
and precious stones, of which the value was still more difficult to be 
ascertained. Chmida-saheb saw tlie drift of these artifices, and know- 
ing them to be common practices, submitted to wait, •rather than lose 
the money, of which he was so much in want. In these delays several 
weeks more elapsed ; and the king of Taujore had not completed 
the fii’st payment when Mr. Dupleix infonned Chuuda-saheb, tlnit 
Nazir-jing was approaching from Gol-condah, and advised him at all 
events to take possession of Tanjore as a place of refuge. But this 
news struck Murzafa-jing witli so much teiTor, that he immediately 
broke up his camp with precipitation, and marched back towards 
Pondicherry. 

Nazir-jing, little regarding the schemes of Murzafii-jing, but very ap- 
prehensive of the intentions of his elder brother, Ghazi-o-dean, to super- 
sede him in the soubaliship of the southern provincesj was advancing to- 
wards Delhi with a considerable army, when ho heard of the battle of 
Amboor. The conquest of the Carnatic rendered his nephew no longer 
a chimerical adventurer, but a fomidable rival ; he therefore desisted 
from his journey to Delhi, and returned to Gol-condali, where he im- 
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mediately Ixigan to augment Ids army, and sent orders to all the Na- 1750 
bobs and Rajahs, whose teiTitories lie to th(‘ south of the Kristna, 
hold themselves in readiness to accompany luin, with the number (jf 
troops which, either as princes paying tribute, or as feudatories of the 
empire, they were obliged to furrush in times of danger to the Mo- 
gul government. It is ]>robable, from the implicit obedience which 
was paid to these orders, that he was generally believed to be the real 
representative of the emperor. For some time Nazir-jing imagined, 
that the rojjort alone of these extraordinary preparations would inti- 
midate his nephew, and induce him to make submissions : but find- 
ing that Murzafa-jing, pursuing his successes, had marclied into the 
kingdom of Tanjore, he set out frcun Gol-condah, and advaiicctl to- 
wards tlie Carnatic. His army, onciiinhered Avitli aTI the preparations 
nec('ssary to furnish the same luxuries in his camp as he enjoyed in 
Ids capital, mad(^ slow and dilatory marches, and was during its pro- 
gr(‘ss every day augnifuited by the coming in of the different troops 
summoned to join hiu). He had hired three bodies of Morattocs, of 
10,000 men each, to act as the hussars of the army : one of these was 
(xnnmaiided by Morari-row, tlic same man who was left governor ol* 
Tritchinopoly wlieii the Morattoes took the city from Chuiida-saheb 
in 1743. Morari-row was sent forward, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary arrived on the bank of the Coloroon, the sotitliorii boundary of 
tlu^ Carnatic, before any other part of Nazir-jing s troops had entered 
tlie }>rovince to the north. They met near the Pagoda of Chillam- 
brimi the army of Murzafa-jing, returning with the French battalion ; 
and being not strong enough to venture a general battle, they divi«led 
into different bodies, and continued to harrass the enemy s line of 
march, which extended three leagues : they were often repulsed by 
the fire of the French held jiieccs, notwithstanding which tliey con- 
tinued to return to the charge, and accompanied Murzafa-jing s army 
until it arrived at Villanoro. Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb went 
into Pondicherry confer with Mi\ Dupleix, who sharply reproached 
Chunda-saheb for having deviated fi’om the plan of attacking Trit- 
chinopoly, as also for not taking possession of Tanjore. It was now 
no longer time to dissemble, and Chunda-saheb confessed the motives 
of his conduct by representing the distress to which Jlurzafa-jing s 
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1750 affairs, as well as his own, were at tliat time reduced for want of 
: he added, that what they had received at Tanjore had like- 
wise been expended in the pay df the army, to whom such arrears 
Avere still due, that he every day apprehended some tumult, or per- 
haps a general defection to their common enemy Nazir-jing. The 
knowm generosity of Chunda-saheb secured him from the suspicion of 
dissembling in this declaration, and Mr. Dupleix now shewed his 
ability to conduct the ambitious cause in Avhich he Avas engaged, by 
not hesitating to employ the treasures of the French company to re- 
lieve the distress of his allies. He lent them 50,000 pounds, and gave 
out that he intended to furnish them with still larger sums : this well- 
timed assistance reconciled and pacified the army of Murzafa-jing. 
At the same time Mr. Dupleix augmented the French battalion to 
the number of 2,000 Europeans, and ordered this body to encamp, 
under the command of Mr. d’Auteuil at Villanore, Avhere the army 
of Murzafa-jing was posted. 

Nazir-jing on entering the Carnatic, summoned Mahomed-ally to 
join him from Tritchiiiopoly, and dispatched letters to Fort St. David, 
requesting the English to send a body of Europeans ; and ho ordered 
all the troops that marched from the northward to rendezvous under 
the Forts of Gingee, situated about 35 miles to the i‘vjrthwest of Pon- 
dicherry. Large bodies amved there every day ; and at length, 
ab)ut the middle of March, came up Nazir-jing himself Avith the 
main body. When the whole was assembled, his army consisted of 
300,000 fighting men, of Avhich more than one half Avere ca\ airy, 
together with 800 pieces of cannon, and 1,300 elephants. This 
force, and the number of great lords who folloAved his standard, con- 
vinced the English that Nazir-jing was the i-eal Soubah of the south- 
ern provinces, and they ordered the detachment at Tritchinopoly to 
proceed Avith Mahomed-ally, who with G,000 horse joined Nazir-jing 
at Valdore, about fifteen miles from Pondicherry. A few days after, 
on the 22d of March, major Lawrence, with a bo^dy of GOO Euro- 
peans from Fort St. David, caiive to his camp, which was noAv in 
sight of that of Murzafa-jing. 

A member of the council, and captain Dalton, a military officer, 
accompanied \pajor Lawrence, and Avere authorized, in conjunction 
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with him, to treat with Nazir-jing on tlie interests of the East India 1750 
company ; he received this deputation with politeness, and, amongst , — 

other oriental compliments, desired Major Lawrence to take upon 
him the command of his whole anny, and proposed to attack the 
enemy immediately. Majo)' Lawrence represented, that the attack 
would cost the lives of many brave men, as the French occupied a 
strong post defended by a large train of artillery ; but that, by moving 
his army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by cutting 
off their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater disadvan- 
tage. Nazir-jing rej)lied, What 1 shall the great Nazir-jing, the 
son of Nizam-al-miiliick, even for an advantage, suffer the disgrace 
of seeming to retreat before so despicable an enemy ? No, lie would 
“ march and altvack them in front. ’ Major Lawrence replied, that 
ho might act as he pleased ; the English would be ready to support 
him. Tlio two armies* were so near, that an engagement seemed in- 
evitable ; and there was so mindi disorder at this time in the French 
battalion, that had ihe advice of Nazir-jing been followed, the attack 
he propo.se<i would have lieen successful. 

The French olficors who accompanied Murzafa-jing to Taiijore 
had taken c^ro to receive, out of the first payments m^ule by the king, 
tlit3 money that lind been stipulated as their share of the contribution. 

On the vetuin of tlio army to Pondicherry, mast of these officers re- 
(juested and obtained leave to quit the camp, and repose themselvas 
from their latiguos in the city, and others were sent to supply their 
places. ■'I’liese entering upon .service just as Nazir-jing’s army assem- 
bled at Gingeo, complained loudly that they should have been chosen 
to stand the brunt of danger, without any prospect of advantage, 
v/hilst those, who had without any ri.stpie got so much money at 
Tanjore, were sutfered to retii’c from the iiel<l. They made remon- 
strances, and demanded a sum of moiioy, to put their fortunes upon 
an equality with tliose to wdiosc po^ 3 ts they succeeded. Mr. Dupleix 
attempted to bring them back to their duty by severity ; bat on arrest- 
ing one, all Ihe rest insisted on receiving the same treatnieut ; and 
their numbers being too great to bo spared from the servee of the 
camp at this critical time, the whole paity were suffered to remain 
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1750 without puiiishmont, and continucil to s«^w faction and discontent. 
The soldiers, from this example of their ofticers, grew insolent, and 
became regardless of their duty. • 

Such was the confusion in the French camp, when Major Law- 
rence arrived at that of Nazir-jing. The next day the two armies 
drew out in view of each other, and a cannonade ensued. Mr. d’Au- 
teuil having no reliance on his troops, and dreading the consequences 
of being attacked by the English, sent a incssei^ger to acquaint Ma- 
jor Lawrence, that although the troo])s of the two nations were en- 
gaged in different causes, yet it was not his intention that any Eu- 
ropean blood* should be spilt : and as he did not know in what part of 
Nazir-jing’s army the English took post, ho could not he blamed if 
any of tlio French shot came that way. Major Lawrence returned 
answer, that the English colours were carried on the flag-gun of their 
artillery, which if Mr d’Auteuil would l(X)k out for, he might from 
thence discover where the English were posted. He added, that al- 
though he was as unwilling as Mr. d’Autcuil, to spill European blood, 
yet if any shot came that way, he should certainly ret\irn them. A. 
shot from the French entrenchment flew over the English battalion ; 
and Major Lawrence, imagining that it was fired by Mr. d’Atiteuil s 
order, to try whether the English would venture to come to action witli 
the French, directed it to be answered from thre(‘ guns : tlie seditious 
French oflScers, instead of encouraging, disheartened their men, by 
exaggerated descriptions of the superior force of the enemy. The 
cannonade did little execution, and ceased in the evening. 

^ As soon as the night set in, 13 officers went in a body to Mr. 

d’Auteuil, gave up their commissions, and immediately left the camp ; 
and by this scandalous desertion confinned the panic of the troops, 
who naturally imputed it to fear. Mr. d’Autcuil dreading th(* con- 
sequences of exposing his men in this confusion to a general action, 
took the resolution of withdrawing immediately from the field, and 
ordercfl the battalion to march without delay to Pondicherry. Mur- 
zafa-jing and Chuiuh!u-saheb knew of the sedition, but never suspect- 
ing that it would have ])roduced this consequence, were overwhelmed 
with astonishment, when they found that their entreaties and remon- 
strances could not induce Mr. d’Auteuil to alter his detemination. 

For 
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For some days before the cannonade, messengers had passed between 1750 
tlie two camp.s, with overtures of accommodation ; and severol offi- 
eers in Nazir-jlng’s army had assured Mnrzafa-jing, that if ho sub- 
mitted, they would protect his person, and guarantee the execution of 
any treaty which ho might make with Ills uncle; but his reliance on 
the French troops and Mr. Diipleix, liad hitherto prevented him from 
laying down liis arms. There was now no time to lost in deli- 
beration, for every one was convinced that in consequence of the re- 
treat of the French battalion, tlie whole army, before another sun 
was set, would provide for its safety, either by taking flight, or ly 
going over to Nazir-jing, (Jhunda-saheb who had every thing to 
fear from the resentment of Nazir-jing, took his resolution in the in- 
stant, to accompany the Freiicli troops to Pondicherry. Murzafa- 
jing still hesitated. His principal officers determined him, by repre- 
senting the iiTcparakltt disgrace of exposing the standard of the empire, 
which he displayed, to retreat : for it is supposed that this ensign never 
retreats. He tlierefore refused to accompany Chnnda-sahcb ; and 
relying on the fussurances whi(*li had been made to him from Nazir- 
jing’a camp, resolved to send deputies thither, with offers to surrender. 

After this gloomy conference, the two friends oppressed, but not so 
much overpowered by their misfortunes as to despair of meeting 
again in a better hour, embniccd and separated with professions of 
inviolable attachment, which although made by prinews in Indostan, 
were sincere. The Frencli battalion, with some s([uadron.s of lioiso 
led by (flnimla-saheb, decainpcd at midnight in silence, but in such 
confusion, tliat they left behind forty gunners, with eleven pieces of 
cannon. At the same time the de])utics of Murzafa-jing repaired to 
the tent of Shanavaze Khan, who with the principal oflicers of the 
durbar, or court, introduces tlioni to Nazir-Jiiig. Tins prince was 
so overjoj’cd at the prospect of having liis ncj)he\v in his power, that 
it is said he did not hesitate to swear on the koran, that lie would nei- 
ther make liim a p^*isoner, m»v deju-ive. him of the governments which 
ho enjoyed during his grandfather’s life. 

(.)n tlieso assurances, Murzafa-jing left his cam}>, and proceeded to 
pay his respects to his uncle ; but on approaebing the head-quarters, 
was arrested, and carried uiidov a strict guard into a tent near that ot 
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1750 Nazir-jing, wliero ho ^vas immediately put into fetters : as soon as 
the prince was seized, his camp was attacked, and his troops sur- 
prised made little resistance : many were slain during the pursuit, 
for the Soubah’s troops gave no quarter. A party of horse fell in 
with the French gunners, who had been abandoned by the rest of 
the battalion, and cut the greatest part of them to pieces. They 
would have destroyed the whole, had not the English rescued some 
of them from their fury ; but most of these were wounded. The 
Morattoes commanded by Morari-row, pushed on in pursuit of tlie 
French battalion, and came up with it before it had gained tlm 
bound-hedge. Mr. d'Auteuil formed his men into a hollow square, 
which Morari-row attacked and broke into, Avith only 15 men, imagin- 
ing that the rest of his party followed him ; on seeing his danger 
when suiTOunded lie immediately made another elfort, and broke 
tlirough the opposite side with six men, losing nine in this second 
attack. The Morattoes continued to harra,«5s the army until they 
arrived at the bound-hedge : they killed 1 1) of the Europeans, and 
would have done more execution, had they not been vigorously op- 
posed by the cavalry commanded hy Chunda-saheb, who behaved 
with great activity and resolution duiing the retreat. 

Tliis victory intirely dispersed the army of Chunda-saheb and Mur- 
zafa-jing, and, together with the imprisonment of his rival, seemed to 
assure to Nazir-jing the quiet pos.session of the soubahship : but his 
capacity was unequal to the management of so great an eiuj)loy, and 
treason began already to taint his councils. Tlie Nabobs of Cudapa, 
Caiioul, and Savanor^*, were the most considerable of the feudatory 
lords Avho had accompanied him into the Carnatic : tliey were all 
tliree, Pitans by birth, and possessed the daring temper which charac- 
terizes tliat nation. They had obeyed ^the summons of Nazir-jing, 
and taken the field without reluctance, because they made no doulit 
of obtaining, in reward of their military service, a remission of large 
sums tljey owed to the Mogiir.s treasur}^ as well €is considerable im- 
muniti('.s in their respective governments : but Nazir-jing, who as- 
sumed the full state of a soubah, paid no regard to their pretensions, 
and treated them as feudatories, who had done no more than their 
duty in joining the Mogul’s standard. Disappointed in their expec. 
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tations, they grew weary of a war by which their interests were not 1750 
benefited, and to put an end to it, had been the first to advise Mur- 
zafa-jing to submit. They were seconded in these intentions of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation by Shanavaze Klian the prime minister, 
and several of the principal servants of Nazir-jing s court ; but these 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortunes to Kizam- 
al-muluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachment to his fa- 
mily, made them behold with affliction a civil war beiw^een his son 
and grand-son. It was to these nabobs and ministers, as well as to 
the ambassadors of Murzafa-jing, that Nazir-jing had given those 
solemn assurances of not injuring his nephew, wiiich he broke as soon 
as he got him into his power. This breach of faith hurt the minds 
of all who had interfered in inducing the young prince to surrender ; 
but the ministers were content to make gentle representations to their 
master, whilst the Pi tan JJaboIrs ojrenly and loudly complained of the 
affront cast upon themselves, by his contempt of obligations, for the 
performance of which tliey had promised to be responsible ; and from 
this hour they confederated, and meditated miseliier, but agreed to 
shew no farther symptoms of discontent until they could carry tlieir 
designs into execution. 

At PondicheiTy, the ixdreat of the French battalion, the news of 
Murzafa-jing's imprisonment, and the dispersion of his army, naturally 
created the gi’eatest eoiisteniation. But Mr. Dupleix, although more 
affected than any one by these sudden rcverse.s, had command enough 
over himself to suppress the emotions of his mind, and dissembled 
great serenity. Ho inuiiediatcly ordered the army to encamp out of 
the bounds, sent other officers to command it, arrested the mutinous, 
directed Mr. d'Auteuil to be tried for retreating without orders, and 
by his own resolution re-established in some measure that of the 
troops. At the same time lie knew that the number of his Europeans, 
unsupported by an Indian army, was insufficient to make a stand 
against the vast fordj of Nazir-jing, assisted the English battalion ; 
but his knowledge of the general character of the princes of Indostan, 
made him not despair of discovering, or even of creating some faction 
in the court of Nazir-jing, which, artfully managed, might contribute 
to re-establish the broken' affairs of Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb. 

In 
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1750 In order therefore to gain the time and intelligence of which he stood 
so much in need, he determined to enter into a negociation. He 
had some days before written a ’letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had 
oflered to make peace, on condition that Murzafa-jing was re-instated 
in his former governments, and Chiinda-sahcb put in possession of the 
Nabobsliip of the Carnatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned 
no answer, and Mr. Dupleix made use of this neglect as a pretext 
to continue the coiTcspondencc. He asserted, that the retreat of the 
French troops had been executed in consequence of orders which he 
himself had given, in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that proof 
of his aversion to continue hostilities ; and to convince Nazir-jing 
that the troops had not taken flight, as was believed in liis camp, he 
boldly magnified the slaughter they made when attacked in their re- 
treat. He reminded him of the hospitality and good treatment which 
his sister the mother of Murzafa-jing, received ^in Pondicherry ; re- 
commended this prince to his clemency, and desired leave to send 
ambassadors. 

Nazir-jing consented to i-oceive the embassy, and two of the council 
of Pondicherry went to the camp ; one of them was well versed in the 
Indostan and Persic languages, wliich are the only tongues used in the 
courts of the Mahoiriedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, 
after whicli they conferred, as usual, with the council of ministers, and 
after several higher demands, they made their ultimate proposals, which 
were, that the estates of Murzfa-jing sln;uld be invested in the son of 
that prince, until Nazir-jing could be prevailed upon to reconcile himself 
to tlie father ; and that Cliunda-saheb should be appointed Nabob of the 
Carnatic, The council of ministers, although many of them wished 
well to Murzafii-jing, would not venture to represent to their master the 
demands made by Mr. Dupleix in liis behalf ; and told the Frencli de- 
puties, that thf* pretensions of Ohunda-saheb were still less admissible, 
seeing that the government of the Carnatic was bestowed on Ma- 
homed-ally, the son of AiiVar-odean Khan. The French deputies 
left the camp, after having remained in it eight day,s ; but although 
they failed in gaining the apparent ends of their mission, they ob- 
tained the real advantages Mr. Dupleix proposed from it, by making 
themselves acquainted with the state of Nazir-jing s court, and by esta- 
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bliahing the means of carrying on a correspondence with the dis- 1750 
contented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, and Savaiiore. 

Suspicions were entertained of the clandestine conduct of the 
French deputies, and major La^vTence was informed, that some de- 
sign was carrying on in the camp against the Soubah, in which Sha- 
navaze Khan, the prime minister, was the principal agent. The 
latter part of this report was not true, and the first could not be 
proved : however, the major, at an audience, endeavoured to acquaint 
Nazir-jing with what he had heard, but his interpreter had not cou- 
rage to make a declaration, wliich would probably have cost him his 
life, and misrepresented what lie was ordered to say. Tliere was no 
other method of conveying this intelligence ; for the state maintained 
by Nazir-jing, Soubah, suffered no lettem to be directly addressed 
to him, and no one was admitted to a private conference but his prime 
minister, who was involved in the accusation, or his domestics, who, 
as in all courts, were dependants on the minister. 

On the return of the deputies, Chunda-saheb began to levy troops, 
and Mr. Dupleix thought it necessary to re-establish the reputation 
of the French arms by some enterprize, wliich might convince tlie 
allies he had gained in Nazir-jing's camp, that he was both pre- 
pared and determined to continue the war. Mr. d’Auteuil, wlio 
had taken^the command again, marched before day, and attiickcd by 
surprize one of the quarters of the camp, into which the troops 
penetrated a mile, firing at fugitives : for, as it is the custom in an 
Indian army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke 
opium, and other soporiferous drugs, the whole camp towards morn- 
ing is generally in so deep and heavy a sleep, that a few resolute and 
disciplined men may beat up thousands, before they I'ecover alertness 
sufficient to make any vigorous resistance. 

In the mean time Major Lawrence with the battalion I'emained in 
the camp, and with* the other deputies sollicited Nazir-jing to confirm 
the grant, whicji Mahomed-ally, now esteemed Nabob of Arcot, had 
made to the East-India company of^ territory neai* Madrass, in return 
for the assistance of their troops. He had often promised to com- 
ply with this request ; but his minister Slianavaze Khan regarded 
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1750 such a cession as inconsistent with the majesty of the Mogul empire, 
and prevented the phirmaiind, or patent, from being issued from his 
office. Wearied with prevarication, Major Lawrence insisted on a pe- 
remptory answer, on which he was assured that he should be imme- 
diately satisfied, provided he would march with the battalion to Arcot, 
where Nazir-jing had taken the resolution of going with his whole 
army. He did not think it prudent to comply with this proposal, lest 
the French and Chunda-saheb should take advantage of his absence 
and invade the English territory. He therefore endeavoured to divert 
the Soubah from this purpose, by re])i‘e.senting that it would give 
the enemy an opportunity of recruiting their forces, and recom- 
mencing hostilities ; whereas by remaining near Pondicherry, ho 
might, by cutting off their communications with the countiy, reduce 
them to such distresses as would oblige them to accept of peace on 
his own terms. Tliis reasoning producing no effect, the major re- 
turned with the battali<.>u to Fort St. David, and in the latter end of 
April Nazir-jing broke up his camp at Valdore, and marched to 
Arcot. 

From hence he sent orders to seize the houses and eflects, which 
the French company had in the city of Masulipatnam, and at Yanam, 
a weaving town about 35 miles farther north. His officers proceeded 
without violence, plundered nothing, and sealed up what they took 
possession of. The detriment sustained wfis not considerable ; but Mr. 
Dupleix, apprised of the defenceless condition of Masulipatnam, de- 
termined to revenge it ten-fold, by attacking this city, which he had 
for some months considered as an acquisition so necessary to his future 
views, that he had prevailed on Murzafa-jing upon his first arrival at 
Pondicherry to promise the cession of it to the French company. 
Masulipatnam is situated at the mouth of the river Kristna, which 
bounds the coast of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the 
north : it is the sea-port of Gol-condah and the western countries 
in that part of the peninsula, with which it ha% communication by 
the river Kristna, and by several high roads : it was formerly the 
greatest mart, and one of the mos^t opulent and populous cities of In- 
dostan ; insomuch that several modern authors, first blundering in the 
acceptation and orthography of the termination Patnam, which 
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signifies a town ; and then forming conjectures on the reputation of ] 750 
this place^ have not hesitated to derive the whole Pitan nation, but 

also a race of kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabians, who, about 

400 years ago, as they say, founded Masulipatnam. The city is even 
at this day a place of consideraVjle trade and resort, and famous for 
its manufactures of painted cloths ; for the plants from which the 

dies are extracted grow no whei'e in such perfection as in the ad- 

jacent territory. In the beginning of July a detachment of 200 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, together with several pieces of battering 
cannon and a quantity of military stores, were' put on board two 
large ships, which, after a passage of three days, anchored in the road. 

The troops landed in the night, and attacking the city by surprize, 
took it with very little loss. They kept possession of it, and imme- 
diately began to put it into a better posture of defence. 

In the mean time th6 French battalion had, soon after tho retreat 
of the Soubah's army, formed their camp, as if in defiance of his 
authority, on the limits of the new territory ceded by Miirzafa-jing 
to the French company ; but this insult produced no effect on the 
mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming the imprisonment of his nephew 
a sufficient security against any farther commotions, indulged the bent 
of his nature, and gave his whole time to the })Ieasures of women, 
and hunting : but although he gave no applic^ition to business, he 
decided peremptorily on the affairs which his ministers reported to 
him ; and his orders, howsoever absurd, were irrevocable : his caprices 
disgusted his friends, and his indolence rendered him contemptible 
to his enemies. The Pitan Nabobs insinuated themselves into his 
favour, by encouraging him in his vices, and at the same iiime ad- 
vised Mr, Dupleix to proceed to action. 

Mr. Dupleix followed their advice, and ordered 500 Europeans to 
attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen miles to the west 
of Fort St. David. The pagoda served as a citadel to a large j[>ettah, 
by wliich name the people on the coast of Coromandel <5all every 
town contiguous to a fortress. Trivadi made no reaistancei and the 
French having garrisoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys^ 
began to collect the revenues of the district This acquisition carried 
them to the south of the river Pannar ; and Mahomed-ally concluding 
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1750 that they would not hesitate to push their conquests still farther, re- 
quested Nazir-jing to permit him to take the field, and defend the 
territories of which he had created him lord, alledging that the Eng- 
lish, for the sake of their own interests, would join his troops with 
their whole force. Nazir-jing was so exasperated against the Eng- 
lish for having refused to accompany him to Arcot, that it was some 
time before be could be prevailed on to suffer his vassal to ask their 
assistance : at length however he consented, but without giving liis 
own name as a sanction. The English, assured by Mahomed-ally 
that he would punctually defray all expences, ordered a body of 400 
Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys to take the field, and the Nabob marched 
from Arcot with an army of 20,000 men, of which more than one half 
were th# troops of Nazir-jing ; but not thinking even this force suffi- 
cient to pass through the countries near Pondicherry, before it was re- 
inforced by the English troops, he encamped and waited for them near 
Gingee, where they joined them in the beginning of July. 

The anny then moved towards Fort St. David, and encamped on 
the plain of Trivandaparum, waiting for two 24 pounders and military 
stores. As soon as these arrived, they marched on the 19th of July 
towards the French, whom they discovered in the evening about eight 
miles to the east of Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Pannar, 
which river was at this time fordable. The army halted on the south 
side of the river, and a large body of Sepoys, with the company of 
CaflSres, were detached to attack the enemy's advanced posts, and to 
reconnoitre the situation of their camp. A skirmish ensued which 
lasted until night, when the detachment was recalled. They reported, 
that the enemy's camp was in a grove, enclosed by strong entrench- 
ments, mounted with ten pieces of cannon. In order to draw them 
from this situation, captain Cope persuaded the Nabob to march against 
Trivadi ; and the army appeared before the place the next day, and 
summoned the garrison, who refused to surrender. Captain Cope 
therefore proposed to the Nabob to order his troojje to scale the walls, 
and mak,e a general assault, whilst the English battered down the 
gates. The Nabob consented, but his troops refused to undertake so 
perilous an attempt ; the army therefore marched back the next mom- 
‘ing towards the French encampment, and halting, formed for battle 
§ • within 
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within gun-shot of their entrenchments. The commander of the 1750 
French troops sent a messenger to ask the reason why the English 
came so near their posts, and declared that if they did not immediately 
march away, he should in his own defence be obliged to fire upon them. 
Captain Cope replied, that the English acting as allies to the Nabob, 
were determined to accompany him into all parts of his dominions, 
and to assist him against all who should oppose his authority. 

The messenger was scarcely returned when a shot from the French en- 
trenchment killed some of the English soldiers. It was answered 
from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces; and a cannonade 
ensued, which lasted from noon till night, when the Englisli quitted 
their ground with the loss of 10 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, and 200 
of the Nabob's troops were likewise killed : the French sUhred by 
their entrenchments, suffered much less. This ill success depressed 
Mahomed-ally as much as if the army had suffered a total defeat, and 
rendering him anxious to remove out of the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, he proposed to march to the west, pretending that his army 
could not subsist in their present situation, since all their provisions 
coming from Arcot, and the inland parts of the province, would be 
exposed to the French stations at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivadi. By 
accompanying the Nabob the English would have been of no other 
service than that of shewing liim to the province in parade at the 
liead of an army : but this, ridiculous as it may appear, was the very 
service he preferred to all others ; since it would have produced not 
only the homage of the renters and farmers of the country, but 
likewise some money by the presents he would have obliged them 
to make. On the other hand. Captain Cope was instructed not to 
march beyond any of the French posts, lest hi.s communication with 
Fort St. David should be cut off ; and he was likewise ordered to 
endeavour by all means to bring the enemy to an engagement: he 
therefore insisted with the Nabob that the army should place them- 
selves between t|je French camp and Pondicherry. There were no 
moans of reconciling two opinions so directly opposite ; and this dis- 
agreement inSisposed the Nabob so much towards his allies, that 
when they demanded the money promised for their expences, he first 
made excuses, and at last declared he had none ; having, as he said, 
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1750 exhausted his treasury by giving Nazir-jing two millions of rupees. 
Major Lawrence, who now commanded at Fort. St. David, not only 
as the first military officer, but alk> as temporary governor of the set- 
tlement, was as much offended by these prevarications of Mahomed- 
ally as he had been by those of Nazir-jing, and with the same spirit 
of indignation which had dictated to him the resolution of quitting 
the Soubah, ordered the troops to leave the Nabob, and march back 
to Fort St. David, where they arrived the 19th of August. 

As soon as they retreated, Mr. Dupleix ordered the main body at 
Valdore to march and join the camp near Trivadi : the whole force, 
when united, consisted of 1,800 Eui*opeans, 2,500 Sepoys, and 1,000 
horse, levied by Chunda-saheb, together with twelve field pieces. 
The amllp of Mahomed-ally consisted of 5,000 foot and 1 5,000 horse, 
variously armed : his camp extended between two villages which 
secured the flanks ; the rear was defended by a river ; in front were 
several entrenchments occupied by the infanti’y ; and in the other 
intervals, where there were no entrenchments, cannon were planted ; 
the cavaliy, instead of being out on the plain, formed a second line 
within the camp. On the 21st of August the French advanced to 
attack this absurd disposition : their field pieces wei’e distributed in 
front ; the baggage-carts were ranged in a regular line in the rear, 
and the cavalry were oh each wing : they made several halts, during 
which they gave a general discharge of tlieir artillery, which was 
answered by the enemy’s cannon and musketry, not a shot of which 
did execution ; but a rocket, which the Moors make use of to frighten 
cavalry, set fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up, wounded some of 
the sepoys. As soon as the French troops were within 200 yards 
of the camp, they marched up briskly to the entrenchments, which 
the Nabob’s troops immediately abandoned, and at the same time 
deserted the cannon. The French having entered the camp, formed 
again, brought up their artillery, and began to fire upon the cavalry, 
who were soon flung into confusion. The rout b^ame general, and 
horse and foot fled promiscuously and with such precipitation, that 
many pushed directly into the river, where they were drowned. 
They continued to fire upon the fugitives whilst any remained in the 
camp, and killed near a thousand men : the Nabob himself made his 
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escape with gimt difficulty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he ar- 1750 
rived with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by 
tlie French without the loss of a man, and none w^ere even wounded, 
excepting those who suffered by the explosion of the tumbril. 

Even this success of their arms was not sufficient to rouae Nazir- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he passed his time at 
Arcot : Mr. Dupleix resolved to avail himself of his inactivity, and 
of the general consternation which the defeat of Mahomed-ally had 
caused in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his 
army to march and attack Gingec. Tliis place was formerly the 
residence of a race of Morattoe kings, whose dominions extended 
from hence to the borders of the kingdom of Taigore : tliese princes 
were the ancestors of the famous Sevagce, who became kin^ over all 
the Morattoe Jiations ; and it has long been a general, although 
erroneous notion, that'Sevagee himself was born at Gingee. The 
fortifications, as well as those of Velore, bear the marks of the mili- 
tary character of the nation to which they lielonged. A strong wall 
flanked with towers, and extending near three miles, incloses three 
mountains, which form neiirly an equilateral triangle ; they are steep 
and craggy, and on the top of each are built large and strong foris ; 
besides, there are many other fortifications upon the declivities : on 
the plain between the tluee mountains is a large town. The In- 
dians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, unless placed upon 
high and difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 

A detachment uf 250 Europeans, 1,200 Sepoys, with four field 
pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the army, 
and advanced by slow marches, intending, it is probable, to attack the 
place by suprize ; and tlie inain^ body, commanded by Mr. d'Auteuil, 
followed at the distance of a forced march. When in sight of Gin- 
gee, Mr. Bussy found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the defeat at 
Tiivadi had takers refuge here, and were encamped under the walls, 
with some pieces of artillery managed by Europeans. He therefore 
waited till the main body came in sight, and then advanced and at- 
tacked these troops, who made very little resistance, and quitted the 
field as soon as Mr. d'Auteuil came up. The French took their ar- 
tillery. 
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1750 tillexy, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. They then 
— proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on the plain, 
and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss of only three 
or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and baggage entered 
the town ; where they immediately fortified themselves by barricading 
the narrow streets with the baggage- waggons, and by distributing 
the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situation they were ex- 
posed to a continual fire from the three mountains : the Moors like- 
wise threw great numbers of rockets, in hopes of setting fire to the 
combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with mortars, 
and fired upon them with artillery until the moon set, which was the 
signal to storm the fortifications on the mountains. None but the 
Europeans were destined to this hardy enterprize, who attacked all 
the three mountains at the same time, and found on each redoubts 
above redoubts, which they carried successively sword in hand, until 
they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger than 
those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and pe- 
tarded the gates, and by day-break were in possession of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the different attacks. On contem- 
plating the difficulties they had conquored, they were astonished at 
the rapidity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of 
the defenders ; and indeed, had the attack been made in day-light, it 
could not have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often 
defend themselves very obstinately behind strong walls ; but it should 
seem that no advantages, either of number or situation, ctin countervail 
the terror with which they arc struck when attacked in the night. 

The great reputation of the strength of Gingee naturally exalted the 
fame of the French prowess ; and the loss of this important fortress 
awakened Nazir-jing, and made him at last recollect that it was time to 
oppose the progress of an enemy who seemed capable of the boldest en- 
terprizes. On his arrival at Arcot, he had sent back to Gnl-condah 
two of his generals, with the gimtest part of the troops in his own pay, 
and had likewise permitted many of the Rajahs and Indium chiefr to re- 
turn home with their troops. He now recalled all these forces j but 
hoping that the news of these prep jirations, with offers of moderate ad- 
vantages, would induce the French to lay down their arms, he determined 

to 
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to try the effect of negociation before Jie took the field, and sent two 1750 
of his officers to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Dupleix^: who now 
not only insisted on the restoration of Murzafa-jing to his liberty find 
estates, together with the appointment of Chunda-saheb in the Car- 
natic ; but required also, that the city of Masiilipatnam, with its de- 
pendencies, should be given up to the French company, and that 
their troops should keep possession of Gingee until Nazir-jing re- 
turned to Aureng-abad. 

He scarcely expected that Nazir-jing would agree to these im- 
perious terms, and by proposing them had no other intention than to 
provoke him to take the field, for it was in the field alone tliat tlie pro- 
jects he had formed against him could be canned into execution. His 
expectation was not disappointed, for Nazir-jing irmnediately oixlered 
his troops to march towards Gir^ee, and in the latter end of Sep- 
tember joined them himself. His army was now much less numerous 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; for very few of the chiefs who 
had been permitted to return to their own countries rejoined his 
standard, and the troops which ho had sent to Gol-coudah were at 
too great a distance to march back into the province of Arcot be- 
fore the rainy season. His camp however consisted of GO, 000 foot, 
45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 360 pieces of cannon, and with 
the attendants, who in an Indian army always out-number the re- 
gular troops, contained a multitud% little less than 300,000 men. 

This great body moved very slowly, and employed fifteen days in 
marching 30 miles ; and when at the distance of sixteen from 
Gingee, were-prevented from getting any farther by the rains, wlucli 
setting in with great violence, overflowed the whole country. The 
notion of exposing the standard of the empire to disgrace, by appear- 
ing to retreat, prevented Nazir-jing from returning immediately to 
Arcot, and in two or three days his army was inclosed between two 
rivers, which were rendered almost impassable by the ifiundatioiL 
The communication with the neighbouring countries grew every day 
more difficult, ^ provisions became scarce, and the army suffering like* 
wise from the inclemency of the weather, sickness began to spread in 
the camp, and these distresses were likely to continue until the re- 
turn of fair weather in December. The wayenng temper of Nazir- 
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1750 jing grew impatient at these ^unexpected impediments, which pro- 
tracted a ■v?ar, in which he had already wasted a year, absent from 
the* rest of the vast estates of his soubahship ; and growing on a sud- 
den as anxious to quit the Carnatic as he had liitherto been fond of 
remaining in it, he I’enewed his correspondence with Mr. Dupleix ; 
and to avoid the disgrace of seeing the French maintain their pre- 
tensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he determined at last to 
give his patents for all the cessions they demanded, on condition that 
they should hold them as his vassals. 

Mr. Dupleix, who well knew the little Mth to be reposed in any 
engagmnents or prc^ssions made by the princes of Indoston, neither 
suffered the ofihrs of Nazir-jing to slacken his macliinations with tlie 
discontented confederates in the army, nor his reliance on these to 
interrupt his n^ociation witli their sovereign. It was now the 
month of Decembm:, the rains were ceased, and the important mo- 
ment was at hand, when it was absolutely necessary to make the op- 
tion between two very different methods of accomplishing his views. 

His correspondence with the Pitan Nabobs had been carried on 
seven months, and they had engaged in their conspiracy above twenty 
other officers of principal note ; so that idl together the confederates 
commanded one half of Nazdr-jing’s army : they represented, that if it 
was wonderful the secret had been so long kept by so many, every 
hour’s delay now teemed with i^^finite risques, since, in order to make 
the dispositions necessary to insure the success of the enterprize, they 
were obliged every day to communicate to numbers of subaltern 
officers a secret, which, at the time of execution, must bo known to 
all their troops. 

At the same time eame deputies from Nazir-jing to Pondicherry, 
who confidently affirmed that he would immediate^ sign the treaty, 
break up his camp, and march out of the Carnatic. 

Assured of success by either of these events, Mr. Dujdeix Mb 
chance to decide which should take place, and preseu:^ Nazirrjhig’s 
deputies to produce the treaty ratified, he at the sara^ tinm. ordered 
the commander of the French troops at Dingee to march the very 
instant tiiat the Qonfederates ahould. ngnify to him that every thing 
was prepared to ciixy the long-meditated scheme into execution. 

Th 
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The sununons from, the Pitan Nabobs arrived fit Qiugee before the 1750 
ratification of the treaty at Pondicherry. w y-* 

It was on the 4th of December' that Mr. de la Touche, who now 
commanded the troops, began his march feom Gingee with 800 Eu- 
ropeans, 3,000 Sepoys, and ten field pieces. Some hints were given 
sufficient to inspire tfce soldiers with confidence, but Mr. de la Touche 
communicated the whole plan only to Mr, Bussy and three or four of 
the principal officers. A guide sent by the confederates conducted 
the army towards the quarter whore the troops immediately com- 
manded by Nazir-jing encamped, which, after a march of sixteen 
miles, the French came in sight of at four o’clock the next morning. 

The whole camp extended eighteen miles, every Nabob and Rajah 
having a separate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds discovered 
the French battalion, and alarmed the advanced posts, which wore 
very soon disijersed : the French then came up to the line of Nazir 
iing’s artillery, behind winch were drawn up 25,000 foot. Here the 
conflict became sharper ; for the first firing having spread the alann, 
most of the generals devoted to Nazir-jing sent their troops to the 
place of action ; so that one body was no sooner repulsed than another 
succeeded, and even many%f the fugitives rallied, and formed again 
in their rear. The Fi'ench never experienced with more success the 
advantage of field pieces managed with the dexterity of quick filing ; 
for this alone preserved the troops in many a repeated charge fiom 
being broken by the cavalry. Thus surrounded, they gained their 
way very slowly, and after passing, the line of cannon, were three 
hours advancing three miles into the camp. They had already dis- 
persed one half of the army, when they descried at some distance a 
vast body of horse and foot drawn up in order, which extended as far 
as the eye could reach ; and the French troops were on the point of 
losing courage at the idea of having this formidable host still to en- 
counter, when they perceived in the center of it an elephant bearing 
a large white flag.* This was the signal of the confederates : it was 
immediately ^own by Mr. de la Touche, and explained to the troops, 
who expressed their joy by repeated shouts : they were (wdered to 
halt, until some' intelligmce diould be received firom the Pitan Nu • 
bobs, whose ensigns were now discerned approaching. 

X 2 Naziv-jing, 
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1750 Nazir-jing, who had the day before ratified his treaty with Mr. 
Duplcix, and sent it to Pondicheny, gave no credit to those who first 
reported to liim that his camp Was attacked by the French troops : 
when convinced of it, the' majestic ideas in which he had been edu- 
cated, together with some degree of natural courage, did not suffer 
him to apprehend any danger from such a handful of men, and calling 
their attack “ the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans,” 
he oi’dered the officers who wore near him to go and cut them to 
pieces, and at the same time ordered the head of Murzafe-jing to be 
struck off and brought to him. Messengem anived every minute to 
inform him of the progress Avliich the French troops were making ; 
and on enquiring what dispositions were made by the different Nabobs 
and chiefs who followed his standard, he was told, that the troops 
of Cudapah, Canoul, Candanore, of Mysore, together with 20,000 
of the Morattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet 
advanced to rcYmlsc the French, Enraged at this inaction of so large 
a part of his army, ho mouirtcd his elephant, and accompanied by his 
body-guard, advanced toward those troops ; and the first he came to 
were those of Cudapah, whose Nabob was at their head, Nazir- 
jing rode up to him, and told him, tha^he was a dastardly coward, 
who dared not to defend the Mogiil’s standard against the most con- 
temptible of enemies. The tra.itor replied, that he knew no enemy 
but Nazir-jing, and at the same time gave the signal to a fusileer, 
who rode with him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot missed, 
on which Cudapah himself discharged a carabine, which lodged two 
balls in the heart of the unfortunate Nazir-jing, who fell dead on 
the plain. His guards were struck with so much dismay at this sud- 
den assassination, that few of them attempted to revenge it, and those 
few were soon dispersed, or cut down. The Nabob of Cudapah then 
ordered the head to be severed from the body, and hasted away with it 
to the tent of Murzafa-jing, concerning whose safety he had no anxiety ; 
having engaged in the conspiracy the officer to whose care the con- 
finement of this prince had been entrusted : he found liim freed from 
the fetters which he had now worn seven months, and hailing him 
Soubah of tbc Docan, presented to liim, as a confirmation of the 
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title, the head of liis uncle. Murzafa-jing ordered it to he fixed on 1750 
a pole, and to be carried to the army of the confederates, whither he 
repaired himself attended by the Nabob. 

The ne^ was spread through the confederate army with great 
rapidity by the elevation of small white banners : Mr. de la Touche 
discovered these signals very soon after he had ordered the French 
battalion to halt, and knew the meaning of them : a few minutes 
after came a horseman at full speed, sent from Murzafe-jing ; upon 
which BIr. Bussy was immediately dispatched to compliment him, 
and receive his orders. Tlie deatli of Nazir-jing was no sooner 
known amongst his troo^ than the greatest part of them came in 
crowds to range themselves under the banner of His successor, and by 
nine o’clock in the morning every sword was sheathed, notwithstand- 
ing that three In-others of tlie murdered prince were in the camp. 

The new Soubah proceeded to the tent of state, where he received 
homage from most of the great officers, who the day before had paid 
it to his uncle. But the prime minister Shanavaze Khan was not of 
the number ; he, dreading the resentment of Murzafa-jing, for having 
suffered him to remain so long in prison, made his escape to the fort 
of Chittapet : and Mahomed-ally, the open* rival of Clmnda-saheb 
knew he had every thing to apprehend from this revolution : fortu- 
nately his quarters were at a considerable distance from the scene of 
this catastrophe*; and the instant he heard of it, he mounted the 
fleetest of his horses, and, accompanied only by two or three attend- 
ants, liasted with the utmost precipitation to gain his fortress of 
Tritchinopoly. 

In the evening, Mr de la Touche, accompanied by all his officers, 
went in ceremony to pay his respects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonskations of gratitude worthy the important 
service they had rendered him. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occasion, were, for once, not destitute of truth ; for, 
excepting the coifliuests of Cortez and Pizarro in the new world, 
never did so small a force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty. 

The dominions of the Great Mogul consist of 22 provinces, six of 
which, comprehending more than one third of the empire, compose 

the 
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1750 soubahship of the Decan ; the viceroy of which division is, by a 
title stUl more emphatical than that of Soubah stiled, in the lan- 
guage of the court, Nizam-al-muluck, or regulator of the empire : 
his jurisdiction extends in a line nearly north and south, ffom Brain- 
poro to Cape Comorin, and eastward from that line to the sea. Qol- 
condah, one of these provinces, comprehends what Europeans coll 
the Nabobships of Arcot, Canoul, Cudapah, Eaja-mandrum, and 
Chicacole ; so that there were under Nizam-al-muluck, thirty such 
Nabobs, besides several powerful Indian kings, and many <fthers of 
lesser note : the number of subjects in the Decan probably exceeds 
tliirty-five millions. Of this great dominton, Murzafa-jing, from a 
prisoner in irons, and condemned to death, saw himself in the revolu- 
tion of a few hours declared almost the absolute lord, and with the 
prospect of maintaining possession of it ; for his pretensions were 
liighly supported by the Vizir at Delhi : but the sun did not set before 
the joy inspired by this sudden change of his fortunes was tainted 
with anxiety ; for the Pitan Nabobs began to demand imperiously the 
rewards they expected for the parts they had contributed to his ele- 
vation ; their pretensions were exorbitant, and even inconsistent with 
the principles of the Mogul government. It is not to be doubted 
that Murzafa-jing had, during his imprisonment, promised every 
thing they thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than 
what the necessity of his afiairs should oblige him to ; but the presence 
of the French troops now rendered him little apprehensive of thefr 
resentment, and to, them alone he entrusted the guard of his person, 
and the care of his treasures : however, not to irritate the Nabobs, 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his engage- 
ments with the French nation would not permit him to determine 
any thing without the advice and participation of Mr. Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that every thing would be settled to then 
satisfiiction at Pondicheny. 

Here the tidings of Nazir-jing^s death, and of the enthronement of 
his nephew, arrived in the afternoon : it was first brought to Chunda- 
saheb, who foigetting the ceremonies and attendance without which 
persons of his rank never appear in public, quitted his house alone, 
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and ran to the palace, where he was the first who anuonaced if to 1750 
Mr. Bupleix. They embraced with the agitations of two Mends 
escaped from a shipwreck ; the news was proclaimed to the town by 
a general discharge of the artillery ; and in the evening Mr. Dupleix 
held a court, and received the compliments of all the inhabitants. 

The next day a Te Deum was sung in full ceremony, and three de- 
puties were sent to compliment Murzafei-jing : and two days after- 
wards another deputation carried six costly Sm'pcms ; these are 
garments which are presented sometimes by superiors in token of 
protection, and sometimes by inferiors in token of homage ; and 
with the Seerpa/ws was earned a white flag on an elephant, which 
were likewise presented. Murzafa/-jing pretended to be so much 
pleased with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it should 
in future be always displayed in tlio midst of the ensigns of his sove- 
reignty. 

On the 15 th of December at night he came to the gates with a 
numerous and splendid attendance, in which were most of the prin- 
cipal lords of his court : he was received by Mi‘. Dnpleix and Chun- 
da-saheb in a tent without the city ; and discovered great emotions 
of joy in tliis interview. It was intended, in deference to his rank, 
that he should have entered the town on his elephant ; but the animal 
was too large to pass under the beam to which the draw-bridge was 
suspended ; whereupon he politely desired to go in the .same palankin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace : here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under from the preten- 
sions of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the house ap- 
pointed for his reception, where he was expected with impatience by 
his mother, his wife, and his son. 

The next day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the town, and 
desired Mr. Dupleix to determine what rewards they should receive 
for the services they had rendered : they demanded, that the arrears 
of tribute, whiqh they had not paid for three years, should be i-emitted ; 
that the countries whi^ they governed, together with several aug- 
mentatiems of territory they now demanded, slxould in future be ex- 
empted from tribute to the Mogul government ; and that (me half 
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1750 of the riches found in Nazir-jing's treasury should be delivered to 
them. 

It was known that all the lords of Murzafa-jing’s court waited to 
measure their demands by the concessions which he Should make to 
the Pitan Nabobs : if these obtained all they asked, the whole of his 
dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other claimants in the 
same proportion ; and, on the other hand, if they were not satisfied, 
it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt ; Mr. Dupleix 
therefore postponed all other considerations to this important discus- 
sion, and conferred with the Pitans for several days successively. He 
acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jing lay under to them 
for their conduct in the revolution but insisted that he himself had 
contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore entitled to as 
great rewards, and that if such concessions were extorted, the Soubah 
would no longer be able to maintain the dignity he had acquired : 
intending therefore to set the example of moderation, he, in the last 
conference, told them, that he should relinquish his own pretensions 
to any share of the treasures, or to any other advantages, which might 
distress the affairs of Murzafa-jing. The Pitans finding him deter- 
mined to support the cause of this prince at all events, agi-eed amongst 
themselves to appear satisfied with the terms he prescribed : which 
were, that their governments should be augmented by some districts 
much less than those they demanded ; that their private revenues 
should be increased by the addition of some lands belonging to the 
crown given to them in farm at low rates , and that the half of the 
money found in Nazir-jing*s treasury should be divided amongst 
them ; but the jewels were reserved to Murzafa-jing. 

This agreement was signed by the Nabobs, who likewise took on 
the Alcoran an oath of allegiance to the, Soubah ; declaring at the 
same time that Nizam-al-muluck himself had never been able to 
obtain from them this mark of submission : and he on his part swore 
to protect them whilst they remained faithful. 

All dissentions being now in appearence reconciled, feasts and enter- 
^ tainmenta ensued, in which Mr. Dupleix spared no expence to raise in 
his guests a high opinion of the grandeur of his nation by the splendour 
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with which he affected to represent his monarch. Amidst these re- 1750 
joicings was performed the ceremony of installing the Soubah, in the 
throne of the Decan : it was very pompous *, and Mr. Dupleix ap- 
peared, next to the Soubah, the principal actor in it ; for in the 
dress of a Mahomedan lord of Indostan, with which the prince him- 
self had clothed him, he was the first who paid homage ; after which 
he was declared governor Mr the Mogul of all the countries lying to 
the south of the river Kristna ; that is, of a territory little less than 
France itself : he likewise received the title of Munmh, or commander, 
of 7,000 horse, with the permission of bearing amongst his ensigns 
that of the fish ; neither of which distinctions is ever gi'aiited except- 
ing to persons of the first note in the empire : It was ordered, that 
no money should be current in the Carnatic, but such as was coined 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Mogul's revenues from all the coun- 
tries of which Mr. Dupleix was now appointed vicegerent should be 
remitted to liim, who was to account for them to the Soubah : and 
Chunda-saheb was declared Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, 
under the authority of Mr. Dupleix. All the Mogul and Indian 
lords paid homage, and made presents : pensions, titles of honor, 
and governments, were bestowed on those who had assisted in the 
revolution, or had otherwise merited favour : but he granted none of 
these to any, excepting such as presented requests signed by the hand 
of Mr, Dupleix. » 

The immediate advantages arising to the French East India com- 
pany by these concessions, were the possession of a territory near 
Pondicherry producing annually 96,000 rupees ; of that near Karical 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, valued at 106,000 ; and the city of 
Masulipatnam with its dependencies, of which the yearly income 
amounted to 144,000 rupees ; in all, a revenue of 38,000 pounds 
sterling, according to the accounts published by the French, which 
there is reason to believe are greatly extenuated. But these advan- 
tages were small in ^mparison of those which Mr. Dupleix expect- 
ed to obtain from the extensive authority with which he was now 
invested ; and altho’ not one of these grants could, according to the 
constitution of the Mogul empire, be of any validity, unless con- 
firmed by the emperor, he, without scruple, assumed them as law- 
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1750 ful acquiisitious ; it is certain that, imperfect as they were, they 
served greatly to raise the reputation of liis importance in the Car- 
natic, where the Soubah of the southern provinces is more respect- 
ed than the great Mogul himself Even Mahomed-ally appear- 
ed to be confounded by these concessions ; and from Tritchinopoly, 
to which place he had escaped with groat difficulty, impowered 
the Morattoe, Raja Janogee, to treat wim Mr. Dupleix for the sur- 
render of the city, and offered, as the French affirm with great con- 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquish his pretensions to the 
Nabobship of Arcot, provided Murzafiirjing would give him some 
other government in the territory of Gol-condah, and leave him in 
possession of his treasures, without demanding any account of liis 
father An’war-odean Khan’s administration. Mr. Dupleix agreed to 
these terms, and imagined that they would very soon be carried into 
execution : so that nothing now retarded the departure of Murzafa- 
jing to Gol-condah and Aureng-abad, where his presence became 
every day more necossarj^ As the power of Mr. Dupleix depended 
on the preservation of this prince, whose government in a country 
subject to such sudden revolutions, probably would not ho free from 
commotions, he proposed that a body of French troops should accom- 
pany him until he was firmly established in the soubahship ; and 
from experience of the services they were capable of rendering, this 
offer was accepted without hesitation/ ♦ 

The treasures of Nazir-jing were computed at two millions ster- 
ling, and the jewels at 500,000 iwunds : in the partition of this 
wealth, a provision for the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not 
neglected, notwithstanding the offer which he had made in the con- 
ference with the Htan Nabobs to relinquish all pretensions to any 
such advantage by the revolution ; for, besides many valuable jewels, 
it is said, that he received 200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing 
gave 50,000 pounds to be divided among the ofiStcera and troops who 
had fought at the battle of Gingee, and paid ^0,000 pounds more 
into the treasury of the French company, for the ex|)ences they had 
incurred in the war. The long experience of Shanavazo Khan in 
the administratign of the Decan rendering his knowledge necessary 
9 to 
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to the instraction of a ixew i«geney, he was invited by Murzafa-jing 1750 
to enter into liia service, and came from Chittapet and made his 
submission. 

Mr , Dupleix and Murzafe^jing separated with professions of mu- 
tual gratitude and attachment, and the army left the neighboui’- 
hood of Pondicherry on the 4th of January ; the French detachment 
was commanded by Mr. Bhssy, and consisted of 300 Europeans, and 
2,000 Sepojfs, with ten field pieces. The march was continued with- 
out interruption until the end of the month, when they arrived in 
the territory of Cndapah, about sixty leagues from Pondicheny. 

There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the inhabitants of a 
village, and, with the usual licentiousness of the cavalry of Indostan, 
set fire not only to that, but likewise to two or three other villages 
in the neighbourhood. The Nabob of Cudapah, pretending to be 
greatly exasperated by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it, by attacking the rear-guard of Murzafa-jing’s division. 

A skirmish ensued, and the troops of Cudapah, over];)owered by 
numbers retreated to then- main body. Their attack, whether iiy 
chance or design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of 
the army which escorted the women ; so that this defiance was ag- 
gravated by the most flagrant afiront that the dignity of an Indian 
prince could receive : for the persons of women of rank are deemed 
sacred, even in war. Murzafa-jing no sooner heard of this insult, 
than he ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of 
a large body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nabob 
of Cudapah. Mr. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid, if possi- 
ble, all occasions of committing hostilities in the rout to Qol-condah 
interposed, and with much difficulty prevailed on him to suspend his 
resentment, until the Nabob should explain the reasons of his con- 
duct. Messengers were sent both from Murza&-jii]g and Mr, Bussy : 
to those of Murzafii-jing tho Nabob of Cudapah answered, that he 
waited for their master sword in hand ; but to Mr. Bussy he sent 
word, that he was ready to make submissions to tho Soubah through 
his mediation. * The diflbience of these answers stung this prince to 
the quick, and nothing could now stop him from proceeding to ffike 
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1760 instant revenge. He told Mr. Bussy, who still attempted to calm 
him, that every Pitan in his army was a traitor bom ; and in a very 
fe'VF minutes the truth of his assertion was confirmed : for his spies 
brought intelligence, that the troops of all the three Mabobs were 
drawn up together in battle-array ; that they were posted to defend 
a defile* which lay in the road of the anny, and that several posts 
leading to the defile were defended by cannon, which had been 
brought thither some days before. These preparations left no doubt 
that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ; and indeed they 
had began to concert it from the very hour that they had taken the 
oath of allegiance in Pondicherry. Murzafa-jing, in full march at 
the head of his cavalry, grew impatient of the slow pace of the 
French battalion, and hurried away to attack the rebels without their 
assistance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their service many of their 
own countrymen, who, although much inferior in number, stood the 
shock with great intrepidity, and had even repulsed his troops be- 
fore Mr. Bussy came up. The fire of the' French artillery, after 
a severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the day, and obliged the 
Pitaus to retreat ; when Murzafa-jing, u-ritated by the repulse he 
had sustained, rallied his troops, and heedless of the remonstrances 
of Mr. Bussy, puitiued the fugitives, and left once more the French 
battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in sight ot him, but in 
vain : they soon after came up to some of his troops, who were 
cutting to pieces the body of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the 
groimd. The Nabob of Cudapah had fled out of the field despe- 
rately wounded, and in pursuing him, Murzafa-jing came up with 
the Nabob of Canoul, who finding he could not escape, turned 
with the handful of troops that surrounded him, and pushed on 
towards the elephant of his enemy. Exasperated by this defiance, 
the young prince made a sign to his troops to leave the person of 
the Nabob to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were 
driven up close to each other, and Murzafa-jing had his sword up- 
lifted to strike, when his antagonist thrusting'- his javelin, drove 
the point through his forehead into the brain ; he fell back dead : 
a tiiousand arms were aimed at the Nabob, who was in the same 
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instant mortally wounded ; and the troops, not satisfied with this 1750 
atonement, fell with fury on those of the 'Nabob, whom 'they soon 
overpowered, and cut to pieces. The French battalion was pre- 
paring to hail them returning from the field with acclamations of 
victoiy, when the news of Murzafa-jing’s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp, which they found in the utmost confusion ; for large arrears 
of pay were due to the army ; and it was to be apprehended that the 
soldiery would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected all 
the others of sinister intentions. 

But this disaster affected no interest more severely than that of the 
French ; for by it were annihilated all the advantages which were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing : and Mr. Bussy was left without 
pretensions tc interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decan. 

This officer saw all the* desperate consequences of his present situa- 
tion without losing his presence of mind : he assembled the generals 
and ministers, and found them as ready as himself to admit of any 
expedient by which the loss of their sovereign nught be repaired. 
Besides the son of Murzafa-jing, an infant, there were in the camp 
three brothers of Nazir-jing, whom that prince had brought into 
the Carnatic under strict confinement, to prevent their engaging in 
revolts during his absence ; and after his death they were continued 
under the same restiuint by Murzafa-jing. Mr. Bussy proposed, that 
the vacant dignity of Soubah should be conferred on the eldest of the 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; and the generals, from a sense of 
the eonvulsions to wliich the reign of a minor would be exposed, 
readily acquiesced to the exclusion of Murzafarjing’s son, and unani- 
mously approved of Mr. Bussy’s advice. It was immediately car- 
ried into execution, the three princes were released from their con- 
finement, and Salabat-jing was proclaimed Soubah of the Decan, 
with the universal consent of the army. His elevation, and the 
signal catastrophg of this day, in which three of the conspirators of 
Nazir-jing's death fell in battle fighting against each other, were 
regarded as a retribution of the divine justice. 
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1760 Mr. "Bussy iimuediately advised Mr. Dupleix of this revolution, 
and of the dispositions which he had made in fovour of Salabat-jing, 
who agreed to confirm all the cessions made by his predecessor, and 
to give still greater advantages to the French nation. On these con* 
ditions, Mr. Duplebc acknowledged his right to the Soubahship, 
with as much ardor as he had asserted that of Murssafa-jing ; and os 
soon as this approbation was received, the army left the country of 
Cudapah, and continued its march to Gol-condah. 


End of the Second Book, 
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rpHE nations of Coromandol, accustomed to see Europeans as- 1751 
suming no other character than that of merchants, and pay- 
ing as much homage to the Mogul government as was ex- 
acted from themselves, * were astonished at the rapid progress^of the 
French arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Du- 
pleix, who had shewn Kimself at once as groat an adept in the poli- 
tics of Indostan, as if he had been educated a Mahomedaii lord at the 
court of Delhi : knowing the rivalsliip which existed between the 
two nations, they were equally surprized at the indolence of the 
English, who, since the retreat of their troops from Mahomed-ally 
at Trivadi, had taken no measures to interrupt the progress of his 
schemes ; and indeed this inactivity, at so critical a conjuncture, is 
difficult to be accounted for, unless it be imputed to their dread of 
engaging, without authority from Engtod, in open hostilities against 
the French immediately after the conclusion of a general peace in 
Europe. Whatever might be the motives, their disposition to remain 
in peace was so great, that major Lawrence himself, who commanded 
the troops, and had great influence in their councils, left Fori 
St. David on some private concerns, and sailed for England in the 
month of October. The assassination of Nazir-jing and its con- 
sequences overwl^lmed them with astonishment, and made them 
sensible, when too late, of the errors they had committed in%ot con- 
tinuing a body of their troops with the army of that prince. There 
remained, even after his death, a moans of snatching from the con- 
querors their laurels, and the fruits of their victory ; for Murzafa- 
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1751 jixig, with his uncle’s treasures, moved from Gingee with only a de- 
tachment of his own army and 300 of the Frendi troops, who march- 
ing without apprehension of danger, observed little military order : 
Mr. Benjamin Robins, at that time just arrived from England to 
superintend the company’s fortifications as engineer-general, proposed 
to the governor, Mr. Saunders, that 800 Europeans should march out 
and attack them in their return ; discovering in this advice the same 
sagacity which had distinguished liis speculations in the abstruser 
sciences, and which renders his name an honour to our country ; 
for there is the greatest probability that the attack, if well conducted, 
would have succeeded, and the treasures of Nazir-jing have been 
carried to Fort St. David, instead of Pondicherry. Mr. Saunders 
much approved the project, but when captain Cope, the commander 
of the troops, proposed it to the officers, they unanimously declared 
it rash^and impracticable. 

Mahomed-ally, still more perplexed and dispirited than the Eng- 
lish, had no hopes of preservation but in their assistance, which he 
pressingly solicited at the same time that he was capitulating with 
Mr. Dupleix for the surrender of Tritchinopoly : and the English, 
apprehensive of the conclusion of such a treaty, which would have 
left them without •any pretence to oppose Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- 
saheb, at last took the resolution of sending once more to Tritchi- 
nopoly a detachment to encourage Mahomed-ally to defend the city ; 
it consisted of 280 Europeans, with 300 Bepoys, who arrived there 
under the command of captain Cope in the beginning of February. 

About the same time Chunda-saheb marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of 8,000 men, horse and foot, which he had levied 
in the province, joined by a battalion of 800 Europeans ; and with 
this force proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as Nabob ; 
and there was scarce a strong hold to the north of the river Cole- 
roon of which the governor did not acknowledge Ids sovereignty. 
Mortiz-ally of Velore, who had temporized, and fiflEected obedience 
to Nazijkjing from the time that prince entered the Carnatic, im- 
mediately after his death reassumed his connexion with his relation 
Chunda-saheb, and was the first to reacknowledge him ; and his 
example determined most of the other chiefs. 
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The countries lying between the Coleroon and the extremity of 1751 
the peninsula did not openly throw off their allegiance to Mahomed- 
ally, but were lukewarm in his interests : he therefore sent 2500 
horse, and 3000 Peans, under the command of his brother Abdul- 
rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, to settle the 
government of Tinivelly, a city lying 160 miles to the south of Trit- 
chinopoly, and capital of a territory whicli extends to cape Comorin. 
Abdul-rahim met with no resistance from the people of the country, 
but found it difficult to restrain his troops from revolt ; for most of 
the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as much as he 
was indebted to their soldiers, and expected as the price of their de- 
fection that Chunda-saheb would not only remit what they owed to 
the government, but likewise furnish money for the pay of their troops. 
However, great promises, and the vigilance of lieutenant Innis, who 
commanded the English detachment, prevented them^from carrying 
their schemes into execution ; but the same spirit of revolt manifested 
itself more openly in another part of Maliomed-ally's dominions. 

A Hum Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Chunda-saheb, and afterwards in that of the king of Tan- 
jore, had lately left tliis prince and came to Madura, where his re- 
putation as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect, 
which he employed to coiTupt the garrison, and succeeded so well, 
that the troops created him governor, and consented to maintain the 
city under his authority for Chunda-saheb, wliom he acknowledged 
as his sovereign. 

The country of Madura lies between those of Tritchinopoly and 
Tinivelly, and is as extensive as either of them. The city was in an- 
cient times the residence of a prince Avho was sovereign of all the 
three. Its form is nearly a square 4000 yards in circumference, for- 
tified with a double wall and a ditch. The loss of this place, by cut- 
ting off the communication between Tritchinopoly and the countries 
of Tinivelly, deprived Mahomed-ally of more than one half of^the do- 
minions which at this time remained under his jurisdiction. On re- 
ceiving the news, captain Cope offered his service to retake it. His 
detachment was ill equipped for a siege, for they had brought no 
battering cannon from Fort St. David, and there were but two 
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1751 s(»*viceable pieces in the city : with one of these, three field pieces, 
two cohonis, and 150 Europeans, he marched away, accompanied 
by 600 of the Nabob’s cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers 
Abdul-w%ahab Khan ; and on the day that they arrived in sight of 
Madura, they wore joined by the army returning from Tinivelly. 
There were several large breaches in the outward wall ; the gun- 
tired through one of tliem on the inward wall, and in two days de- 
molished a part of it, although not sufficient to make the breach ac- 
cessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was ne- 
cessary either to storm it immediately, or to relinquish the siege, for 
all the sliot of the great gun were expended. The Sepoys, encou- 
raged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much more 
if the place sliould be taken, went to the attack with as much spirit 
as the Europeans. The first wall was passed without resistance, and 
at the foot olMlie bn^ach in the second appeared three champions, 
one of them a very bulky man in com])leat armour, wlio fought man- 
fully with their swords, and wounded several of the forlorn hope, but 
were at last with diftlcidty killed. Whilst the troops were mounting 
the breaeli, they were »soveroly annoyed by arrows, stones, and the 
tire of inatclihx^ks ; notwithstanding whicli they gained the parapet, 
where tlu^ enemy had on each side of the entrance raised a mound of 
earth, on whicli they had laid horizontally some palm trees separated 
from each other, and through the.se iatciwa].s they thrust tlieir pikes. 
At tlio bottom of the rampart within the wall, they had made a 
strong retronchmcMit, with a ditcli ; and three or four thousand men 
appealed ready to defend this work with all kinds of anns. The 
troops, wounded by the pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able 
to keep possession of the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men 
were disa):>led, relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were killed : 
the Sepoys suffered more, and four of their captains were desperately 
wounded. The next day captain Cope prepared to return to Trit- 
chinopoly, and bliiw the cannon to pieces, for Vant of means to 
carry it away. Tlio troops of Mahomed-ally, encouraged by this re- 
pulse, no longer concealed theh* disaffection and 500 horse, with 
1000 Peons, went over to Allnm Khan before the English broke up 
their cara|>, and two or three days after near 2000 more horsemen 
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deserted likewise to the enemy. At the same time that the «amy 1751 
and dominions of Mahomed-ally were thus vedueed, received ad- 
vice tliat Chunda-saheb was preparing to Jiiarch from Ar(;ot to be- 
siege Tritchinopoly ; he now mtue strenaously represented Ms dis- 
tresses to the presidency of Fort St. David, olfering to give the 
company a territory of considerable revenue emtiguous U) the bounds 
of Madrass, knd promising likewise to defray all the expenses of their 
assistance. 

It was the time of harvest, which on the eo.ist of roromandel is 
divided equally between the lord of the land and th*' euhdvator ; and 
Mr. Dupleix affected to distinguish his new ae(jnisifif>!)s, by j^rdering 
small white Hags to be planted almost in (wery hcdil to which lie laid 
claim : these flags were seen from Foi^t St. Dav-l ( Xtcnding round 
tlie bounds, and some of them were even planted wdtlun the company’s 
territory : the iusoleuce of these marks of stung 

the English, and roiized them from their lethaivy ' th'^y CfUicliided 
that Mr. Dupleix, from the same spirit of (hMuiuto.., would not fail 
to impose extravagant duties on their trado yassiiyg throjigh tlu‘ 
countries of which he had taken posse.ssiou ; an<l this rclh>ction con- 
vincing them that their own ruin would be l)!<uidod with that of 
Mahornod-ally, they determined to aece)>t tlie otters he madfc and 
to support his cause to the utmost of their pou cr. 

In the beginning of April a body of oOb Eurupe.nis, of which 
50 were cavalry, and 100 Caflres, 1000 8e})oys, witli eight field 
pieces, took the field under the command of captain Glngen, who 
was ordered to remain near Fort St. David until he should be joineii 
by Mahomed-ally s troops from Tritchinopoly : for the English 
wei*e determined not to appeal* as principals in the w ar. After w^ait- 
ing six weeks, captain Gingen w^as. joined by 600 liorso and 1000 
Peons ; he then proceeded to the westward, and came in sight of 
Verdachelum, a lltrge and strong pigoda garrisoned by 300 of 
ChundaH 9 aheb'l& troops : this place is situated 40 miles fi'om the 
coast, and commands the high road ; the reduction of it was there- 
fore necessary to preserve the commimication with Fort St. David : 
the garrison were summoned by the Nabob’s officer to deliever up 
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1751 the place: tho}’ rcFused, and uiaun'd the walls. The English troops, 
under cover of a bank, fired at them for some hours, but finding 
that this attack made little impression, they prepared towards even- 
ing to make a general assault, when tlie sight of the scaling ladders 
induced the governor to surrender. Leaving a garrison of twenty 
Europeans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march 
to the westward, and were soon after joined by 100 Europeans de- 
tached by captain Cope from ‘Tritchi nopoly, and 2000 horse, with 
2000 foot, the remainder of the Nabob s troops, under the command 
of his brotluT Alxliil-waliab Khan. 

The army, after tliis junction came in sight of that of Chunda- 
saheb, which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-condah. 
This is a very strong fortress, 90 miles from the coast, situated in 
the great road between Arcot and Tritchinopoly : its principal de- 
fence is a rock 200 feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the bottom, wliore it is inclosed by a high and strong wall, mostly 
cut out of the solid rock ; ne^ir the summit it is enclosed by another 
wall, and the summit itself is sun'ounded by a third : adjoining to 
the eastern side of the rock, on the plain, is a fort built of stone, con- 
tiguous to which lies a town slenderly fortified with a mud wall. 
The river Val-ani, after running due east, forms an angle about a mile 
to the north of Vol-condah, where it turns to the south, and in this di- 
rection possess close by the western side of the rock, and winding 
round it, reassumes its course to the eastward along the southren side 
of the fort and town. Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 
about a mile and a half to the southwest of Vol-condah : and in this 
situation the advanced guards were in sight of those of Chunda-saheb, 
whose camp lay about four miles to the north of that part of the 
river which runs east before it strikes to the south. Here he had 
been some days endeavouring to persuade the governor to put liim in 
possession of the fort ; and Abdul-wahab Khan, fcqually sensible of 
the importancse of the place, made offers likewise to ‘induce him to 
deliver it up to Mahomed-ally. The man knowing the advantage 
of his po.st, had given evasive answers to Chunda-saheb ; and replied 
to Abdul-wahab Kahn, that he waited to see a battle before he gave 
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up his fort to eitlier ; but nevertheless he entered into a negociation 1751 
with both, which lasted a fortnight, and during this time neither of 
the armies made any motion : at len^h captain Gingen, irritated by 
his prevarications, determined to treat him as an enemy ; but before 
he proceeded to hostilities, posted the army about a mile to the north- 
west of the rock of Vol-condah, where they were in readiness to in- 
tercept the approach of Chunda-saheb ; for it wtis not doubted that 
the governor would call him to his assistance, as soon as he should 
be attacked. This disposition being made, a large detachment of 
Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the evening, who 
easily got over the mud-wall, and then setting tire to the town, ad- 
vanced to the stone fort ; but this they found too strong to be assaulted 
before a breach was made, and therefore returned to the camp. The 
governor, as v^as foreseen, immediately sent a messenger to acquaint 
Oliunda-saheb that he was ready to admit his troops into the place. 

The next morning, at break of day, the French battalion was dis- 
covered marching towards the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almost dry ; and the Indian army of Chunda-saheb, which had 
been augmented at Arcot to 12,000 horse and 5,000 Sepoys, appeared 
at the same time. Notwithstanding these motions, the English offi- 
cers wasted so much time in deliberation, that the French battalion 
arrived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attemjit 
was made to intercept them ; wTien too late, it was determined to 
give the enemy battle. The troops had perceived the hesitations of 
the council of war, and were so much affected by them that they 
marched to the enemy with irresolution. As they approached, a 
cannonade ensued, and a shot struck one of the French tumbrils, 
which blowing up wounded some of their Europeans, and frightened 
so much a hundred more, who were posted near it, that they ran 
away with Mr. d*Auteuil at their head to the fort of Vol-condah, 
where they were admitted ; and from hence they immediately began 
to fire from 14}4)ieces of of cannon upon the English battalion. This 
unexpected cannonade, notwithstanding that most of their shot flew 
too high, flung the troops into disorder, and some of the officers 
likewise discovering fear, the whole battalion were seized with a 
4 panic. 
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1751 panic. The captains Gingen, Dalton, liil])atriok, and lieutenant 
Olive, endeavoured to rally them, but in viihi ; for they retreated in 
great confusion, without stopping until they i*eachod the camp. 
Abdul- wahab Khan rode up and upbraided them in the strongest 
terms for their coAvardice, bidding them take example from his own 
troops, who still stood their ground : and to complcat the shame of 
this day, the (X>mpany of Calfres remained like* wise on the field for 
some time, and then inarched oil* in good order, bringing away the 
dead and wounded. Had they behaved witli coiuinon resolution, the 
enemy wnuld })robabIy have been defeated ; for Abdul- wahab Khan 
had prevailed on one of their generals, wdio commanded 4,000 horse, 
to come over to him on the field of battle, which body was observed 
to separate from the rest as the enemy approached ; and this appear- 
ance of defection Hung Chunda-sahe]) into such perplexity, that he 
did not venture to pursue the English, over whom lie would othcr- 
wi^sc have had every adAmiitage. 

The panic did not cease with the day, b\it ()perate<] so strongly 
that captain Gingen, to avoid worse consequences, determined to re- 
move the troops from the siglit of an eiumiy they so mucli ilreaded, 
and at midnight broke iij) the camp, ami marching with gi’oat expe- 
dition in the road leading to Tritchinopoly, arrived fln^ next evening 
at the streights of Utatoor, distant about 25 miles from that city : a 
part of the range of mountaims wdffch bounds the province of Arcot 
to the westward, forms one side of these streights, and some hilLi 
about a mile to the east, the other : the ground for several miles far- 
ther eastward is covered with rocks, wliich i*cnder them impassable 
to an army encumbered with carriages. The company of grenadiers 
consisting of 100 men, together with 100 Caffres and Topasses, with 
two field pieces, were left under the command of captain Dalton, in 
a village at the entrance of the streights ; the main body encamped in 
the valley ; and in order to secure the rear of the^camp, some Euro- 
peans were placed in tlie fort of Utatoor, which Ijes about two 
miles south of the streights. 

The next day the enemy took the same rout, and for the conveniency 
of water halted about eight miles from the streights. A few days 
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after about 100 of tlicir burse a]»peaieil in sight of the village 1751 
riding about and flourishing their sabres in defiance : captain Gin- 
gen, with several of the principal •officers of the battalion, happened 
at this time to be there, wlio were so much ofiended at this bmvado, 
that seven of them mounted their horses, and sallied with 12 troopers 
and 100 Sepoys to attack the party : they retre^ated as the English 
approached, sometimes lialting as if they intended to stand the shock 
and in this manner led them tliree miles from the village, when they 
galloped away at full speed and disappeared. The English had not 
proceeded a mile in their r(‘turn to the camp, when they discovered 
a body of near 8,000 horse coming out of a neighbourin;^^ thicket, 
where they were jjosted in ambuscade, and fr( in hence hari detached 
the painty wdiieh uppcareil at the villngi\ TJie Sepoys were ordered 
to dispiTse, and the horsemen forming into a compact body, pushed 
forwards so briskly, tlmt only four or five of the enemy’s squadrons 
had time to fling iheinselves in their way : tliese were attacked sword 
in hand, and the troops cut their tvay through, but not without the 
loss of lieutenant Maskelyne aii<l thrive troopers, wlio were made 
prisoners ; tlie rest gained the village ; but all the Sepoys were either 
killed or taken ilr iMaskcdyne was soon after n‘]oasetl by Chunda- 
saheb, to whom lie gave his parole ; for the French, who were at 
this lime as cautious as the Englisli of appearing ).>riiicij>als in the 
war, atlectod to have no authority over the prisoners. The ill suc- 
cess of this iucoiisidevate excursion, encreased tlie diftideneo which 
tlie soldiers entertained of their officers ; wdio began likewise to dis- 
agree amongst themselves, concurring in nothing but in thinking 
that the enemy were much too strong for them. 

The next day Ohumla-.saheb cncamiied within five miles of the 
village, and (unployed two days in reconnoitring the ground quite uj) 
to the streights. On the. third, tlie 18th of July, their whole army 
was discovered advancing in battle-array. Several parties of cavalry 
preceded the line, i^nd came on each Hank of tiie village ; and soon 
aftei' appeared ft body of 4,000 Sopoj’Ts with seven pieces of cannon, 
supported by a company of 100 Topasses ; these marched up slowdy and 
in good order : the cavalry brought up the rear ; and were^oon after 
rejoined by the other parties which had been sent forward, excepting a 
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1751 few squadrons which galloped on, and stationed themselves between 
the village and the streights. Captain Dalton had began to fire 
from his two field pieces, when be received orders to quit his post, 
and join the main* body, which had advanced a little way from the 
camp to favour his retreat : the near approach of the enemy now 
rendered the execution of this order liable to many difficulties ; 
however to conceal his intentions fi^om them as long as possible, 
he first drew up the greatest part of his detachment out of their 
sight behind the village, and then ordered the two field pieces to be 
sent to him ; after which the rest of the detachment marched through 
the village and joined him. Thus the whole body formed before 
the enemy discovered their intention : as soon as they were con- 
vinced of it, their Sepoys rushed through the village, and began to 
fire from the huts on the rear of the English party, who had scarcely 
got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy's whole cavalry, divided 
into two bodies, came galloping round each side of the village, and 
surrounded them : the men did not lose courage, and by a heavy 
fire obliged them to retreat into the village. The detachment 
moving slowly on toward the camp, had not proceeded far before 
the enemy, horse and foot, returned to the charge, and surrounded 
them again. The Caffres, Topasses, and a platoon' of Europeans 
kept up a constant fire, whilst the grenadiers contiifually presented 
and recovered their arms, preserving their fire for the last extremity ; 
and by this reseive constantly deterred tlie cavalry from charging : 
in this manner they made their retreat good to the entrance of 
the streights, where tlie ground being rocky, hindered the enemy's 
hor.se from continuing in compact squadrons. The detachment, 
now reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted more 
frequently, giving their whole fire at once, and joined their army in 
good order, bringing off their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 
men. The enemy following them, were insensibly led within a small 
distance of the whole force now united with eigljt pieces of cannon 
in front ; they at first appeared- determined to stand tkeir ground, and 
bring on a general action ; but finding themselves severely galled by 
the artillery, which, together with the whole line, advanced upon 
them, they gave way, and lost 300 men before they got out of cannon- 
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shot: their cannon were ill served, and did but little damage," and 1751 
the French battalion never appeared until the firing ceased, when ''““v— 
they were discovered taking possession of the village, in the rear of 
which the rest of the army likewise pitched their tents. 

Altho’ the post in the streights was deemed defensible, it was feared 
from the great superiority of Chui^aJKtheb’s cavalry and Sepoys^ 

. that he would detach a body of men, and post it between the camp 
and Tritchinopoly, from which city the army drew all its provisions 
across the two largest rivers in the Carnatic. From this apprehension 
it was determined to retreat without delay, and the anny decamped 
silently in the night ; th^ never halted till two the next day, fa- 
tigued to excess with a march of eighteen hours, ‘performed without 
refreslimcnt in the hottest season of this sultiy climate, and after the 
fatigues they had endured in the action of the preceding day. Luckily 
the enemy’s cavalry were so dispirited with the loss they then sus- 
tained, that they never attempted to interrupt the retreat : they how- 
ever followed at a distance, and before night took post within three 
miles of the army, which was now arrived within sight of Tritchi- 
nopoly, and encamped close to the northenr bank of the Coleroon. 

Tliis river is a principal arm of another called the Caveri, which 
has its source in the mountains within thirty miles of Mangalore on 
the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of Myssorc, 
runs 400 miles before it reaches Tritchinopoly, About five miles to 
the north-west of this city the Caveri divides itself into two principal 
arms. The northern is called the Coleroon, and disembogues at 
Hevi-Cotah : the other retains the name of Caveri ; and about 
twenty miles to the eastward of Tritchinopoly begins to send forth 
several large branches, all of which pass through the kingdom of 
Tanjore, and are the cause of tho great fertility of that country. 

For several miles after the separation, the banks of the Coleroon and 
Caveri are in no part two miles asunder, in many scarcely one ; and 
at Coiladdy, a foft fifteen miles to the east of Tritchinopoly, the 
two streams approach so near to each other, that the people of the 
country have been obliged to fling up a large and strong mound of 
earth to keep them from uniting again. The long slip of land en- 
closed hy tho two channels between Coiladdy and the place where 
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1761 the two streams first separate, is called the island of Serxngham, fa- 
mous throughout Indostau for the great pagoda from which it derives 
its name. This temple is situated, about a milefrom the western 
extremity of the island, at a small distance from the bank of the 
Coleroon : it is composed of seven square inclosures, one m ithin the 
other, the walls of which are 25 feet high, and four thick. These ^ 
inclosures are 350 feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates with a high tower ; wliich are placed, one in the middle 
of eacli side of the inclosure, and opposite to tlie four cardinal points. 
The outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
» way to the south is ornamented with pillars, several' of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those 
which form the roof are still larger : in the inmost iiiclosure are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the east of Serin gliam, and nearer to 
the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called J um- 
bakistna : but this has only one inclosure. The extreme veneration 
in which Seiingham is held, arises from a belief that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, which used to be worshipped 
by the god Brama. Pilgrims from all parts of the peninsula come 
hero to obtain absolution, and none come without an offering of 
money ; and a large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Bramins who inhabit the pagoda ; and these, 
with their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less than 
40,000 souls, maintained without labour by the liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Bramins 
live in a subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber in a 
voluptuousness which knows no wants ; 'and, sensible of the happiness 
of their condition, they quit not the silence of their retreats to min- 
» gle in the tumults of the state ; nor point the brand, flaming from 

the altar, against the authority of the sovereign, or the tranquility of 
the government. This repose was now doomed to be much dis- 
tuibed, and the temple to endure such pollutions as it had never 
before been exposed to. ^ 

The English battalion took possession of Pitchandah, a fortified 
^ pagoda situated on the northern bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 
to the east of Seringham : the rest of the army encamped along the 
9 river 
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river near the pagoda. The camp was only accessible by the high, 1751 
road ; for the rest of the ground was laid out in rice fields, wliicli 
being at this season overflowed, fortned a inomss not to be passed by 
cavalry : but the army soon found diflSculties in getting provisions 
which could now only be brought from the opposite shore under the 
protection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this dis- 
tress woiild be greatly increased by the enemy's sending a strong de- 
tachment across the river to take possession of the great pagoda. It 
was therefore resolved to prevent them, and orders w^ere given for 
the whole army to cross the river. 

The Coleroon, like all the other rivers on the coast of Coromandel, 
is subject to very sudden and unforeseen alterations, which depend on 
the rains that fall on the mountains of the Malabar coast ; so that in 
the space of twenty-four, hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 
almost impassable even by boats ; and at this time it was scarcely 
fordable, and very rapid. The ammunition and stores were trans- 
ported before day-light in two large flat boats, kept by the government 
of Tritchinopoly to ferry over horses. The troops then followed with 
the field-pieces : and the retreat was not discovered by the enemy 
until the last boat, with four of the field pieces, was passing This 
stuck upon a sand-bank, and the enemy brought down their guns, 
and cannonaded it ; on which it was abandoned by the boatmen ; but 
the grenadiers, who formed the rear-guard, brought it ofij and the 
whole army passed without any other loss than that of two or tliree 
tumbrils, and one small ii’on gun belonging to the Nabob. 

The English troops, as well as those of the Nabob, entered the pa- 
goda, and were admitted with great reluctance into three of the first 
inclosuros, which affording room much' more than suflicient for their 
reception, they complied with the e^irnest sollicitations of the Bramins, 
imploring them to carry the stain of their pollutions no nearer the ha- 
bitation of the idol. It was evident this post might have been defended 
against the enemy^ whole force, since the cannon of Tritchinopoly 
and those in tte pagoda were near enough to have kept the commu- 
nication open : but the spirit of retreat still so strongly possessed the 
army, that they suspected the outward wall of Seringham to be in a 
ruinous condition, and thought the extent of it too great to be de- 
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1751 fended by so email a force. Indeed the Englieli battalion was now 
reduced to 400 men, and the Nabob’s troops could not be depended 
on. It was therefoj e determined,, as the last resource, to take shelter 
under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and this resolution was put in ex- 
ecution two days after the army took possession of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchinopoly lies about 90 miles inland from tlja 
coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern bank of the 
Qa-veri, and about a mile and a half south-east from Seringham. It 
is a parallelogi-ara, of which the east and west sides extend near 
2000 yards, and the north and south about 1200. It has a double 
inclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another : the outward wall is 18 feet high, 
and about five feet thick, without rampart or parapet : the inward is 
much stronger, l)eing 30 feet high, with a rampart of stone decreasing 
by large steps from the ground to tlie top, where it is 10 foe^ 
broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet high, in which 
are loop holes to fire through. There is an interval between the 
two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward a ditch 30 feet wide 
and 12 deep, unequally supplied with water at different seasons, but 
never quite dry. In the northern jmrt of the city stands a rock 150 
feet high, from which the adjacent country is discovered for many 
miles round: 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city close 
to the ditch, and the Nabob’s troops on the southern side : captain 
Cope, with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning of 
the year, remained within the walls. 

Chunda-saheb and the French took possession of Seringham, soon 
after it was evacuated by the Nabob’s army ; and in the beginning 
of August they sent a strong detachment to attack Coiladdy, a mud 
fort about a mile to the east of the great bank which terminates the 
island of Seringham, and, tlic only post which still held out for the 
Nabob. Captain Gingcn, informed of this motioh, detached 20 Eu- 
ropeans and 100 Sepoys, under the command of endign Ti?^isler, to 
reinforce the garrison. This officer defended the fort very gallantly 
for several days, until it was so shattered as to he no longer tenable : 
he then received orders to dmw off bis men in the night ; and a de^ 
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feichment of 200 Europeans were sent to post themselves opposite to 1751 
the fort on the southern bank of the Caveri, in order to cover his re- 
treat : but the Sepoys, instead of passing the river a few at a time, 
whilst the Europeans were firing from the wall to amuse the enemy, 
threw themselves precipitately into the water all together, every one 
pressing to get over to the covering party as fast as he could. Their 
noise in this confusion discovered them to the enemy, who increased 
it by firing upon them, and at the same time prepared to assault tl^ 
fort; upon which the Europeans likewise plunged into tlie river, 
and throwing away their arms, with difliculty joined the covering 
party. This success determined Chunda-saheb to cross the Caveri, 
and leaving a garrison in Seringham, he encamped with the rest of 
his army to the east of Tritchinopoly. 

The presidency of Fort St. David saw, with great anxiety, their 
^fforts to support Maliomed-ally, frustrated by the retreat of his army 
out of the Carnatic, where he now no longer possesvsed a single district : 
and Verdachelum, the only fort to the north of the Coleroon which 
acknowledged him, was invested by the troops of a neighbouring 
polygar. The ships fi'om Europe having brought some recruits, a 
detachment of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy of 
stores, were sent from Fort St. David in the middle of July to relieve 
it ; but every good officer being already in the field, tliere remained 
none in the garrison to whom such a command could be prudently in- 
tinisted. The governor Mr. Saunders therefore requested Mr. Pigot, 
one of the council, and a nyin of resolution, to proceed with the de- 
tachment until it should be dut of risque of enemies, and then to send 
it forward under the command of the militaiy officer to Tritchmoj>oly. 
Lieutenant Clive likewise resolved to accompany this detachment. 

This young man, soon after the reduction of Devi-Cotfih, had re- 
assumod the mercantile service of the company, in wliich he first went 
to India ; and from that time had held the office of commissaiy for 
supplying the Eurof>ean troops with provisions. In the prosecution of 
this employmedt, as well as from his love of enterprize, he had ac- 
companied the army from ihe beginning of this campaign, until they 
began to retreat before the enemy at Vol-condah. The detachment 
surprized the Polygar’s troops at midnight, who took flight at the 
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1751 first fire, and the convoy entered Verdachelmn ivithout any loss. 

' From hence Mr. Pigot sent the detachment through the country, of 
Tanjore to reinforce the battalion at Tritchinopoly, which they 
joined without inten-uption ; The French at this time not having 
crossed the Caveri. He then returned from Verdachelum to Port 
St. David, 'accompanied by Mr. Ulive, 12 Sepoys, and as many ser- 
vants ; in their way they were surrounded by the Polygar’s troops, 
^o with matchlocks harassed this little party some hours, and killed 
seven of the Sepoys, and several of tlie attendants. The ammunition 
of the rest being expended, they were ordered to disperse, and Mr. 
Pigot and Clive saved themselves by the speed of their horses from 
a party of cavalry, who pursued them several miles. 

In the 'middle of July the presidency prepared to send another re- 
inforcement to Tritchinopoly, where the discontent which prevailed 
amongst the oflBcers made it necessary to remove several of them at # 
time when there were very few fit to succeed to their posts : a cap- 
tain’s commission was therefore given to Mr. Clive, who proceeded 
with a detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined 
by another from Devi-Cotah, under the command of Captain Clarke, 
who took the command of the whole, which, united, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, with one small field piece. The 
king of Tanjore, like all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring 
whilst the event remained doubtful, suffered both the English and 
French troops to march through his country to Tritchiiiopoly : and 
this being the only rout by which the^English from the sea-coast 
could now gain the city, the fort of Devi-Cotah began to acquire an 
importance not foreseen when they took it. The French detached 
finmCoiladdy 30 Europeans and 600 Sepoys, who came in sight of 
the English party near the village of Condore, situated ten miles to 
the north of Tanjore; the high road led through the village, and 
both anxious to get possession of it, entered it hastily at the sama 
at different ends. A skirmish ensued, in which* the French ofiicer 
was desperately wounded, and 10 of his Europeans Vere killed, on 
which the rest with the Sepoys took flight ; and the En glish mafeing 
a circuit of several miles to avoid the enemy’s camp, airived safe at 
the city. 
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Notwithstaodiiig these reinforcements, tlie English battdiion at 1751 
Tritchinopoly did not exceed 600 men ; whereas the French had 
900, and the troops of Cbimda-saheb’ outnumbered the Nabob’s ten 
to one. The strength of the city indeed rendered the reduction of 
it very difficult ; but the Nabob’s army, at the same time that they 
were incapable of retrieving his affairs, exhausted his treasures, and 
his revenues were daily cut off by the enemy taking possession of the 
countries which furnished them. . 

Captain Clive, on his return from Tritchinopoly in the beginning 
of August, represented this situation of affairs to the pre.sidency, and 
proposed, as the only resource, to attack the possessions of Cliunda- 
saheb in the territory of Arcot ; Offering to lead the expedition himself, 
which he doubted not would cause a diversion of part of the enemy’s 
force from Tritcldnopoly. Fort St. David and Madrass were left, 
the one with 100, the other with less than 50 men, in order to supply 
the greatest force that could be collected for this enterprize. The 
detachment, when complcated, neverthele^, consisted of no more 
than 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans, with eight officers, six of whom 
had never before been" in action, and four of these six were yotuig men 
in the mercantile service of the company, who, inflamed by his ex- 
ample, took up the sword to follow him. This handfiil of men, with 
only three field pieces for their artillery, marched from Madrass 
on the 26th of August, and on the 29th arrived at Conjevemm, a con- 
siderable town with a la rge pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, where 
they received intelligence that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 
1100 men ; on which captain Clive wrote to Madrass, desiring that 
two 18 pounders might be sent after him without delay. On the 
31st he halted within 10 miles of Arcot, where the enemy’s spies re- 
ported, that they had discovered the English marcliing with unconcern 
through a violent storm of thimder, lightning, wd rain ; and this cir- 
cumstance, from their notions of omens, gave the garrison so high an 
opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, that they instantly 
abandoned the fprt, and a few hours after the Ihiglish entered the city, 
which had no walls or defences ; and mareking through 100,000 
spectators, who gazed on them with admiratiop and respect, took pos- 
session of the fort, in which they ^ound a large quantity of lead and 
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1751 gun-powder, with 8 pieces of cannon, from 4 to 8 pounders. The 
merchants had, for security, deposited in the fort eiFects to the value 
of 50,000 pounds, but these were punctually restored to the owners ; 
and this judicious abstemiousness conciliated many of the principal 
inhabitants to the English interest. The fort was inhabited by 3 or 
4000 persons, who, at their own request, were permitted to remain 
in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable liim to sustain a siege ; and foreseeing that 
the enemy would soon recover from their fright, and return into the 
town, if he confined himself to the fort, determined to go in quest of 
them ; and on thef 4t}i of September marched out with the greatest 
part of his men, and four field pieces : in the afternoon he discovered 
the fugitive garrison, consisting of 600 horse and 500 foot, drawn up 
near Timery, a fort situated 6 miles south-west of the city. They had 
a field piece, managed by two or three Europeans, from which they 
fired at great distance,, and killed a camel and wounded a Sepoy ; 
but as soon as they saw the English within musket-shot, retreated to 
the hills in their rear ; upon which the English returned to the fort.. 

The troops marched out again on the 6th, and found the enemy 
drawn up within gun-shot of Timery, in a grove, inclosed with a bank 
and a ditch ; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, sur- 
rounded likewise withabank much higher than that of the grove ; but by 
age and neglect the tank itself was almost choaked up and dry. Their 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field pieces, which 
fired smartly as the English advanced, and killed three Europeans ; on 
which accident the line advanced more briskly towards tlie enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves 
safe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the banks, exposing so little of their bodies that the 
English fire did no execution amongst them, whilst theirs wounded 
several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were therefore ordered 
to move behind some neighbouring buildings, from which ensign Glass 
was soon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one side 
of the tank, whilst another, under the command of lieutenant Bulkley, 
pushed to attack the enemy in fro^ Both gained the banks, and gave 
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their fire at the same instant, amongst numbers crowded together in 1751 
the tank ; wliich immediately put them to flight. The troops then 
took possession of the village under* the walls of the fort, and sum- 
moned the governor. Messages passed, during which his spies dis- 
^ covered .that the English had no battering cannon, which intelligence 
^ determined him not to 8ui:render. Several shells were therefore 
thrown into the fort from a cohorii mortar, which })roving ineffec- 
tual, the trOops marched back to Arcot, and the enemy’s cavalry 
hovered round them as they retreated, but kept out of the reach of 
their fire. 

The garrison remained in the fcH 10 days, diligently employed in 
many necessary works ; and the enemy, now augmenfed to 3000 men, 
imputing tliis intermission of their sallies to fear, encamped within 
three miles of town, giving out that they intended to besiege the 
fort. Captain Olivo determined to tal^ advantage of their security ; 
and on the 1 1th of St'ptember marched out, two hours after mid- 
night, with the gixatcst part of his garrison, and entering their camp 
by surprize, found them, as he expected, asleep. The troops beat 
up the camp from one end to the otlier, firing continually on numbers 
taking flight on all sides with .shrieks and confusion : the terror was so 
great that very few made use of their arms, and even these few, after 
a single discharge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fu- 
gitives ; and when the day broke, none of them remained in sight. 

This success Avas obtained without the loss of a man. 

The two 18 pounders, wlxich had been demanded from Madrass, 
with some military stores, were at this time on the road, but escorted 
only by a few Sepoys ; and the enemy hoping to intercept them, sent 
a large detachraen.t, which took possession of tbo great pagoda of 
Conjeveram : 30 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, with a field piece, Avere 
sent from the fort to dislodge them, and on their arrival found the 
pagoda abandoned* the enemy having retreated to a fort in the 
neighbourhood, • where they were continually reinforced from the 
main body. Much depending on the safe arrival of the convoj, 
captain Clive, reserving only SO Europeans and 50 Sepoys for the 
guard of the fort, sent all the rest to strengthen the detachment 
Avhich escorted it. On tins the enemy changed their design, and re 
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1751 turned hastily to the city in expectation that aii assault made on the 
fort during the absence of so great a pari of the garrison, would en- 
courage the inhabitants to rise ; ‘and in this confidence, their whole 
force, horse and foot, advanced as soon it was dark, and surrounded 
the fort. Their musketry, from the adjacent houses, kept a con- 
tinual fire upon the ramparts ; and this *attack producing no effect, a 
large body of horse and foot advanced promiscuously to the principal 
gate, endeavouring by outcries, and the noise of their military music, 
to confound the attention of the ganison, from whom they sustained 
several dischai'ges of musketry without quitting their ground, kt 
last some gi'enados were tlirown amongst them, the explosion of which 
frightening the liorses, flung their cavalry into such confusion tliat 
they galloped away, trampling over the foot : but within an hour 
they recovered their spirits, and made such another attack at the other 
gate where they wore received and beaten off as at the first point. Their 
infantry continued their fire until day-break, when the English de- 
tachments, with the convoy, entered the town, upon which tliey 
abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, satisfied 
with the treatment they had received from the garrison, betrayed no 
symptoms of insurrection during the attack. 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot scx)ii produced the effect which 
had been expected from it. Chunda-saheb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, from Tritchiiiopoly, who in their rout were 
joined by his son Raja-saheb, with 150 Europeans fi'om Pondicherry, 
and together with tlie troops already collected in the neighbourhood 
of Arcot, entered the city on the 23d of September, and' Raja-saheb 
fixed his head-quarters in the palace of the Nabob. 

Captain Clive finding himself on the point of being closely be- 
sieged, determined to make one vigorous effort to drive the enemy 
out of the town, which, if it did not succeed, might at least produce 
the good effect of impressing them with an opinion of the courage of 
his men. On the 24th (tt noon, the greatest pari 6f the garrison, with 
the four field pieces, sallied out of the north-west ga'te : this faced a 
street which, after continuing about seventy yards in a direct line to the 
north, turned off to the east, and formed another street, at the end of 
which on the left hand was situated the Nabob's palace. This fronted 

Another street, which striking to the south, continued on the eastern 
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side of the fort. The square interval between these three sti'eets and 17'>1 
the northern wall of the fort was filled with buildings and inclosures. 
Captain Clive intending to place thc'enemy between two fires, ordered 
a platoon under the command of ensign Glass to march up the street 
on the eastern side of the fort, which led up to the palace, and ad- 
vanced himself with the main body along'^ the street leading from the 
north-west gate. The French troops, with four field pieces, were 
drawn up at the end of the cross street in front of the palace. Cap- 
tain Clive’s party no sooner came in sight of them than a hot o.an- 
nonade ensued in the cross street, at the distance of only 30 yards. 

Tlio French in a few minutes w'cre driven from their guns, and ran 
into the palace ; but by this time the troops of Raja-saheb had taken 
possession of all tlm houses in the street ; and secure under this cover, 
kept up a continual (ire from their musketry witli such good aim, that 
1 4 men, who pushed to bring away the Frencli guns, were all either 
killed or wounded. There was on one sid'^ of the street a large Clioul- 
try : iliese are buildings intended for the reception of travollors, covered 
and inclosed on three sides with walls, but open in front, wljore, instead 
of a wall, the roof is suppoi-tod by^ pillars. Captain Clive to preserve 
his men, relinquished the intention of bringing off the enemy’s can- 
non, and ordered them to enter the Choultry ; from hence the ai’tillery 
men stopping out and retreating into it immediately after they liad per- 
formed the services allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire 
tlieir field pieces until they had recoiled into the north street. The 
troops then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and proceeded to 
the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glass’s 
platoon returned at the same time : these liad encountered and put to 
flight 3 or 400 of the enemy's Sepoys, whom they found posted as an 
advanced guard in an inclosure adjoining to the street thi-ough which 
they intended to pass to the palace ; where, by- this interruption, they 
were prevented from arriving in time to render the service expected 
from them. The garrison suffered this day the loss of 15 Europeans, 
who were either killed on the spot, or died aflerw’ards of their wounds ; 
amongst them was Lieutenant Trenwith, who perceiving a Sepoy 
from a window taking aim at captain Clive, pulled him on one side. 
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1751 upon which the Sepoy, changing his aim, shot lieutenant Trenwitli 
through the body. Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer, with 1 6 
other men, was likewise disabled. This sally would be condemned 
by the rules of war established in Europe, for tliey forbid the besieged 
to run such a risque, unless they are assured of greatly outnumbering 
the party they attack ; but it is not reasonable to strain the rules calcu- 
lated for one system, to the service of another differing so widely from 
it, as the modes of war in Indostan differ from those in Europe. 

The next day Raja-saheb was joined by 2000 men from Yeloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in person ; and took possession of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little capable of sustaining 
the impending siege. Its extent was more than a mile in circum- 
ference. Tlie walls were in many places ruinous : the lumpart too 
narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; the parapet low and slightly 
built ; several of the towers were decayed, and none of them capable 
of recciring more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in some choaked up ; there was 
between the foot of the Avails and the ditch a space about 10 feet 
broad, intended for a faussebray, but this liad no parapet at the scarp 
of the ditch. The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other 
to the east ; both of whicli were large piles of masonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the passage from these gates Avas, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway crossing the ditch. The garrison 
had from their arrival employed themselves indofatigably to remove 
and repair as many of these inconveniences and defects as the smallness 
of their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured to burn down 
several of the nearest houses, but without success ; for these having no 
wood- work in their construction, excepting the beams which supported 
the ceiling, resisted the blaze : of these houses the enemy’s infantry 
took possession, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the garrison before night, when they retired. At midnight, 
ensign Glass Avas sent with 10 men, and some bjiii'els of gun-powder, 
to blow uj) two of the houses which most annoyed the fort. This 
party were let down by ropes over the walls, and entering the houses 
without being discovered, made the explosion, but with so little skill 
that it did not produce the intended effect : at their return the rope, 
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by which ensign Qlnss was getting into the fort, broke, and he was by 1751 
the fall rendered incapable of farther duty ; so tliat, at tlie beginning 
of the siege, the garrison was depiived of the service of four of the 
eight officers who set out on the expedition ; for one was killed, two 
wounded, and another returned to MadrasS ; and tlie troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Europeans and 200 Sepoys : these were be- 
sieged by 150 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and 5000 Peons. 

The store of provision in the fort was only sufficient to supply the 
garrison sixty days, which rendered it necessary to send away all tlie 
inhabitants, excepting a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them 
to pass through tlieir guards without molestation : amongst those who 
remained wRhS a mason, who liad for many years been employed in the 
fort ; he gave information that there was an aqueduct under gi'ound, 
known to very few, but which, if discovered by the enemy, would 
enable them to drain the only reservoir of water in the fort : the man 
was rewarded for this seasonable intelligence, and employed to prevent 
the mischief, by choaking up a part of the aqueduct within the walls. 

For 1 1 days, the enemy, not yet furnished with battering cannon, 
carried on the siege by firing from the houses with musketry; and a 
bombardment from four mortars. The bombardment did little da- 
mage, and to avoid the effect of the musketry, none of the garrison 
were suffered to appear on the ramparts, excepting the few imme- 
diately necessary to prevent a surprize : but notwithstanding this pre- • 
caution, several were killed, and more wounded : for the enemy, 
secure in the houses, and firing from resting places, took such excel- 
lent aim, that they often hit a man when nothing but his head ap- 
peared above the parapet ; and in this manner three serjeants were 
killed, wlio at different times singly accompanied captain Clive in 
visiting the works. Mortiz-ally, a few days after his arrival, pre- 
tended to be dissatisfied with Raja-saheb, and removed his troops to 
a different part o#the city, from whence he sent a messenger, inviting 
the garrison to make a sally on the quarters of Raja-saheb, in which 
he offered to assist them with his whole force. Captain Clive mis- 
trusted his professions, but considering the advantage of keeping 
such a number of the enemy s troops inactive, pretended to approv(>, 
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1751 of the proposal, and carried on for several days a correspondence, until 

Mortiz-ally, suspecting his scheme was detected, rejoined the army. 

• 

On the 2 till of October, the tTrench troops received from Pondi- 
cheny two] 8 pounders, and seven pieces of smaller calibre, and im- 
mediately opened a battery to the north-west, which was so well 
served, that their very first shot dismounted one of the 18 pounders 
in the fort, and the next entirely disabled it. The garrison mounted 
the other 18 pounder; and this, after a few shot, was likewise dis- 
mounted : after which it was employed only in such parts of the 
fort, where it was not exposed to the enemy's artillery. The three 
field pieces were likewise cautiously reserved to repulse the enemy 
when they should storm ; so that their battery firing witlioiit much 
(‘pposition, in six days beat dowji all the wall lying between two 
towers, and made a practicable breach of fifty feet. In the mean 
time the garrison were employed in making works to defend it : a 
trench was dug just under the rampart, and behind that at some dis- 
tance another ; both of which were scattered with crows feet, and 
Ijehind them the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a 
breast- work ; from whence a row of pallisadoes was carried along on 
ejich end of both trenches, and continued up the rampart to the pa- 
rapet. A field piece was planted on one of the towers which flanked 
the breach without, and two small pieces of cannon on the flat roof 
of a Inmse within the fort, opposite to the entrance. In these em- 
ployments, as indeed in all others, the officers contributed their la- 
bour equally with the common men ; and the enemy, informed of 
these preparations to defend the breach, did not think it safe to attack 
it before they had made another : they had by this time burst one of 
their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with one nine pounder, 
to a battery wliich they erected to the south-wost. 

The garrison intending to convince Raja-saheb that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indispensibly necessary, thickened 
the highest tower of the ramparts, and then raised on the top of it a 
mound of earth to sucli a height as commanded the palace over the 
interjacent houses. On the top of this mound they hoisted a vast 
piece of cannon, sent, according to the tradition of the fort, from 
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Delhi, l)y Aureng-zebe, and said to have been drawn by 1000 yoke of 17.51 
oxen. There were several iron ball§ belonging to it, each weighing 
'It pounds. The cannon was laij^ dn the mound, and loaded with 
30 pounds of powder, which was fired by a train carried to a con- 
siderable distance on the ground. The shot went tlirough the palace, 
to the no small terror of Raja-saheb and his principal oflicere ; and as 
tliis was the only eflect intended, the cannon was fired only once in 
the day, at the time when the officers assembled at the head-quarters ; 
on the foui-th day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate thi.s affront, filled up a 
large house, which commanded the eastern gate, with earth well 
ramm’d down, and upon this base raised a .squai-e mound of earth to 
such a height as commanded not oidy the gate, but likewise every part 
withiji the fort: from hence they intended to lire on the i-ampart with 
musketry aird two small pieces of cannon. They were suffered to go on 
with their work until they had compleated it and mounted the cannon, 
when the garrison began to lire from the reserved 18 pounder, and in 
less than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled at om‘e with .'50 
men stationed on it ; some of whom were killed and many disabled. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guards which sur- 
ri.iunded the fort, the garrison, by means of able sides, can-ied on a 
constant correspondence with Madra.ss and Fort St. David, where the 
company’s agents were very sollicitous to relieve them, and having re- 
ceived some recruits from Eui'ope, fomred a party of lUO Em-opcans, 
who with 200 Sepoys, set out from Madrass under the command of 
lieutenant Innis. Before they had advanced 30 miles in their way to 
Arcot, they were surrounded in the town of Trivatore hy 2000 of 
Raja-sahoVs troops detached with 20 Europeans and two field pieces 
from the city. The English party having no cannon, were so severely 
annoyed by the enemy’s, that lieutenant Innis, as the only resource, 
made a push with all his Europeans to drive them from their guns. 

The attempt su(}ceei!ed, but not without a sharp contest, in which 20 of 
the English and* two of their officers were killed, and a greater number 
wounded. This loss deterred the rest from continuing their march, 
and they retreated to Ponamalee, a fort built by the Moors, and at 
this time belonging to the company, I.") miles west of Madra.ss. 
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On the 24th of October the enem}’' opened their batteiy to the 
south-west : the part of the wall against which they directed their fire 
was in a very ruinous condition; but it had the advantage of being 
much less exposed than any other to the fire from the houses. The 
garrison thei-efore kept up a consbint fire of musketiy against the 
battery, and several times drove the enemy out of it, but the breach 
notwithstanding increased every day. 

The retreat of lieutenant Innis left the garrison little hopes of suc- 
cour from the settlements ; but at tliis time their spirits were raised 
by the hopes of other resources. A body of GOOO Morattoes, under 
the command of Morari-row, had lain for some time encamped at 
the foot of the western mountains, about 30 miles from Arcot : they 
had been hired to assist Mahomed-ally by the king of Mysore ; but the 
retreat of the English, and the Nabob’s troops to Tritchinopoly, had 
been represented in the neighbouring countries so much to their pre- 
judice, that the Nabob’s affairs were thought to be desperate, and his 
allies were s\ispected of having little intention to support him ; and 
from this persuasion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive 
had found means to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, 
and to request their approach to his relief ; the messenger returning 
safely to the fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he said 
that be would not delay a moment to send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance of such brave men as tlie defenders of Arcot, whose 
behaviour had now first convinced him thati the English could fight. 

Raja-s<iheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent a flag of 
truce on the 30th of October, with proposals for the surrender of the 
fort. He offered honourable teims to the garrison, and a large sum 
of money to captain Clive ; and if his offers wore not accepted, he 
threatened to storm the fort immediately, and put every man to the 
sword. 

Captain Clive, in his answer, reproached the badness of Chunda- 
saheb’s cause, treated Raja-saheb’s offers of money Vith, contempt ; and 
said, that he had too good an opinion of his prudenc6 to believe that 
he would attempt to storm, until he had got better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his army was composed. As soon as the messenger 
was dispatched, the flag of truce was pulled down ; but the enemy not 
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understanding the rules of European war, numbers of them remained 1751 
near the ditch parleying with the Sepoys, and persuading them to de- 
sert. The croud was several times warned to retire, but continuing 
to disregard the injunction, were dispersed by a volley of small arms, 
which killed sey;^ral of them. 

Lieutenant Tunis’s party, reinforced to the number of 1 50 Euro- 
peans, and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the com- 
mand of Capt. Killpatrick ; and on the 9th of November a detachment 
of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted some am- 
munition going to the enemy. They likewise attempted to enter 
the town ; but finding every street and avenue barricaded, thej^ con- 
tented themselves with plundering and setting fire to eome houses in 
the skirts of it, after which they retreated. 

By this time the enemy had, from theii* battery to the south-west, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it ex- 
tended near 30 yards ; but the ditch before it was full of water, and 
not fordable : and the garrison had counterworked this breach with 
the same kinds of defences as the other. 

Rajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer be had received to his sum- 
mons, and alarmed by the approach of the Morattoes, and the detach- 
ment from Madrass, determined to storm the fort. In the evening 
a spy brought intelligence of this to the garrison, and at midnight 
another came with a particular account of all the enemy’s dispositions, 
and of the hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn of day by 
the signal of three bombs. Captain Clive, almost exhausted with 
fatigue, laid down to sleep, ordering himself to be awakened at the 
first alarm. 

It was the 14th of November, and the festival which comme- 
morates the murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein happened to 
fall out at this time. This is celebrated by tlie Mabomedans of In- 
dostan with a kind of religious madness, some acting andi others be- 
wailing the catastrd|)he of their saints with so much energy, that 
several die of the excesses they commit : they are likewise persuaded, 
that whoever fells in battle, against unbelievers, durin g any of the 
days of this ceremony, shall instantly be translated into the higher 
paiadise> without stopping at my of the intermediate purgatories. 

Cc To 
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To the enthusiasm of superstition was added the more certain efficacy 
inebriation ; for most of the troops, as is customary during the 
agitations of this festival, had eaten plentifully of bang, a plant which 
either stupifies, or excites the most desperate excesses of rage. Thus 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of jflajah-saheb ad- 
vanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came with ladders to 
every part of the walls that were accessible, there appeared four prin- 
cipal divisions. Two of these divisions advanced to the two gates, 
and the other two were allotted ti) the breaches. 


Captain Clive, awakened by the alarm, found his garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The })arties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates of iron fixed to their foreheads, were intended to break 
them down ; but the elephants, wounded by the musketry, soon 
turned, and trampled on those who escorted them. The ditch before 
the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and as many as the breach 
would admit, mounted it mth a mad kind of intrepidity, whilst num- 
bers came and sat down with great composure in the fausse-braye 
under the tower where the field piece was planted, and waited there 
to relieve those who were employed in the attack : these passed the 
breach, and some of them even got over the first trench before the 
defenders gave fire ; it fell hetavily, and every shot did execution : 
and a number of muskets were loaded in leadiness, which those be- 
hind delivered to the first rank as fast as they could discharge them. 
The two pieces of cannon from the top of the house fired likewise on 
the assailants, who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when 
another body, and then another succeeded, who were driven off in 
the same manner : in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which 
had been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampart, were thrown 
into the feusse-braye, and by their explosion drove the croud, who 
had seated themselves there, back again over the ditch. At the 
breach to the south-west the enemy brought a raft, and seventy men 
embarked on it to cross the ditch, which was flanked by two field 
pieces, one in each tower : the raft had almost gained the fitusse-braye, 
when captain Clive observing that the gunners fired with bad aim, 
took the management of one of the field pieces himself, and in three 
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or four discharges flung them into such confusion that they overset 1751 
the raft, and tumbled into the ditch* whei’c some of them where 
drowned, and the rest, intent only on their own preservation, swam 
back and left the raft behind. 

In these different attacks the enemy continued the strom for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at once, 
and employed themselves earnestly in carrying off their dead. Amoi^t 
these was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the fausse-braye 
of the northern breach ; he had distinguished himself with great? 
bravery in the attack, and was so much beloved by his troops, that 
one of them crossed the ditch and carried off his body, exposing him- 
self during the attempt to the firo of 40 muskets, from which he had 
the good fortune to escape. It seemed as if the enemy expected 
that the garrison would permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends ; 
but finding that they suffered severely in attempting it, they at last 
retreated and disappeared. Their loss during the storm was computed 
to be not less than 400 men killed and wounded, of which very few 
were Europeans, for most of the French troops were observed drawn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four Euro- 
peans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the garrison 
being disabled by sickness or wounds, the number whic h repulsed the 
storm was no more than 80 Europeans, officers included, and 120 
Sepoys ; and these, besides, serving five pieces of cannon, expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack. 

Two hours after tlie enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
with their cannon and with musketry from the houses : at two in the 
afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which was granted, 
and a truce allowed until four ; they then recommenced and continued 
their fire smartly till two in the morning, when on a sudden it ceased 
totally ; and at day-break, intelligence was brought that the whole 
army had abandoned the town with precipitation. Qn receiving 
this joyful news, ^he garrison immediately marched into the enemy's 
quarters^ where they found four pieces of artilleiy, four mortars, and 
a large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into 
the fort, During the time that the garrison were shut up in the 
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1751 fort/45 Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a greater num- 
ber of both wounded, most of whom suffered by the enemy's musketry 
from the houses. 

Thus ended this siege, maintained 50 days, under every disadvan- 
tage of situation and force, by a handful of men in theii* first cam- 
paign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and conducted 
by their young commander with indefatigable activity, unshaken con- 
stancy, and undaunted courage : and notwithstanding he had at this 
time neither read books, or conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the military art ; all the resources which he 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were such as are dictated by the 
best masters in the science of war. 

In the evening the detachment with captain Killpatrick entered 
the town, which the army of Raja-saheb no sooner quitted than all 
the troops, sent to his assistance by different chicfe, returned to their 
homes, and there remained with him only those which had been de- 
tached by his father from Tritchinopoly. With these and the French 
he retired to Velore, and pitching his camp close to the eastern side 
of the town, fortified it with strong entrenchments. Captain Clive 
leaving captain Killpatrick with a garrison in the fort, took the field 
on the 1 9th of November, with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, and three 
field pieces, and marched to Timery, which the governor now sur- 
rendered on the first summons : a small garrison was left in this place, 
and the army returned and encamped near the western side of the 
city, waiting to be joined by the Morattoes. Of these 5000 horse, 
with Morari-row at their head, had proceeded to the southward, and 
1000 under the command of Basin-row, a nephew of Morari-row, 
remained to assist captain Clive ; but, instead of joining him immedi- 
ately, they employed themselves some daya in plundering the country. 
As they lay encamped with great negligence within a short march of 
Velore, the French troops with Raja-saheb attacked them with suc- 
cess in the night, killed 40 or 50 of their horses,^and plundered their 
camp. After this defeat they came to the English camp, and in- 
treated captain Clive to march to the place where they had suffered, 
in hopes of recovering their loss. Their request was complied with 
to keep them in temper ; but nothing was recovered, for the enemy 
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had carried off and secured the booty. At this time intelligence was 1 
received that a party of Europeans from Pondicherry were approach- ^ 
ing towai’ds Ami, a strong fort sitimted about 20 miles to the south 
of Arcot ; on which captain Clive requested Basin-row to accompany 
him with his troops to intercept them before they should join Baja- 
saheb. The Morattoe seeing no probability of acquiring plunder, re- 
fused his assistance, and the English marched without him ; but 
hearing that the French party had retreated to Chittapet, returned 
to their station near Arcot. Two or three days after, Raja-saheb 
quitted his encampment near Velore, and in the night made a forced 
march to Ami, where he was joined by the party from Chittapet. 
The Morattoes still continued unwilling to accompany the English in 
quest of the enemy : but, hearing from their spies that the enemy’s re- 
inforcement had brought a large sum of money for Raja-saheb, Basin- 
row now expressed as much eagerness to march against him as he had 
hitherto shewn reluctance. The troops immediately moved ; but 
the Morattoe was not able to assemble more than 600 of his horsemen, 
the rest being employed in their usual excursions. The next after- 
noon, by a forced march of 20 miles, the army came in sight of the 
enemy, just as they were preparing to cross the river which runs to 
the north of Arni. The enemy, encouraged by the superiority of 
their force, which consisted of 300 Europeans, 2000 horse, and 2500 
Sepoys, with four field pieces, immediately fonned, and returned to 
meet them. Captain Clive halted to receive them in an advantageous 
post : the Morattoes were stationed in a grove of palm trees to the 
left; the Sepoys in a village to the right ; and the Europeans, with 
the field pieces, in the center, in an open ground, which extended 
about three hundred yards between the grove and the village ; in the 
front were rice fields, which at this time of the year were very 
swampy, and the approach of the enemy’s cannon would have been 
impracticable, had there not been a causeway leading to the village 
on the right The French troops, with about 1500 Sepoys, and 
thdr artiller/, marched along the causeway ; and the horse, amongst 
which the rest of the Sepoys were interspersed, moved in a separate 
body to the left, and attacked the Morattoes in the grove some time 
before the other wing was engaged any other way than by cannonading 
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17ol at a distance. The Morattoes fought in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves : their cavalry were armed with sabres, and evisay horseman 
was closely accompanied by a man on foot, armed with a sword and a 
lai'ge club ; and some instead of a club carried a short strong spear : if 
a horse was killed and the rider remained unhurt, he immediately 
began to act on foot ; and if the rider fell, and the horse escaped, he 
was immediately mounted, and pressed on again to the charge by the 
first foot-man who could seize him. Notwithstanding the difference 
of numbers, and the advantage of the enemy’s disposition, they be- 
haved with gi-eat spirit, and made five successive charges, in every one 
of which they were repulsed by the fire of the enemy’s Sepoys. In 
the mean time the other wing advanced towards the village ; but 
their line of marcli along the causeway was so much galled and en- 
filaded by the English field pieces, that all but the artillery-men with 
the cannon, and two or three platoons to support them, quitted the 
causeway, and formed in the rice fields an extensive front, which 
reached almost to the grove, where their cavalry were engaged, who 
imagined that this motion was made to reijiforce them. Upon this 
change in their disposition, two field pieces were sent to support the 
Morattoes ; and the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, were 
ordered to sally from the village and attack the enemy 's artillery. This 
unexpected motion terrified those who remained to defend the cannon 
so much, that they immediately began to draw them off and retreat. 
Their example was followed by the Sepoys in the rice fields, and the 
retreat of these immediately dispirited the horse and foot fighting at 
the grove, who had suffered from the two field pieces sent thither ; and 
this whole wing gave way and retreated likewise, pursued by the Mo- 
rattoes. Capt. Clive, with his infantry and field pieces, advanced 
along the causeway in pursuit of the enemy, who made a stand at 
three different choultries in their rout, but were beaten out of each 
of them ; when night coming on, the pursuit ceased. About 60 of 
the French, and 160 of the enemy’s cavalry and Sepoys, were either 
killed or wounded in the action. The English lost ‘no European, 
and only emht Sepoys ; but of the Morattoes about fifty were either 
killed or disabled. 

The enemy continuing their retreat, crossed the river, and entered 
b the 
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the town of Ami : which at midnight th^ quitted in great disorder, 1751 
intending to make the best 'of their way to Gingee ; and the next 
morning the English entered the town, in which they found many 
tents, and a large quantity of baggage. The Morattoes set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, and, before night, returned with 400 horses, 
and Raja-saheb’s military chest, in which they found 100,000 rupees. 

A great number of the enemy’s Sepoys came and offered their ser- 
vice to captain Clive, who enlisted as many as brought good arms ; 
of whom the number amounted to 600. Receiving intelligence from 
them that Raja-saheb had deposited some valuable effects in the fort of 
Ami, he summoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 
his fort ; who, after some altercations, sent out an clej)hant and 15 
horses, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take the oath 
of fealty to Mahoraed-ally, but refused to surrender his fort ; which 
the army, having no battering cannon, was not in a condition to 
attack. 

The French, during the siege of Arcot, had again teken possession 
of the great pagoda of Conjeveram, and placed in it a giivrison of 
30 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, wdio from hence interi'u])ted the com- 
munication between Arcot and Madrass, and had surjjrized a part}"^ 
of disabled men, returning from the siege. Amongst these were the 
officers Revel and Glass, to whom the French gave quarter, after they 
had murdered five or six Europeans as they lay in their litters without 
arms, and incapable of making resistance. Captain Clive determined 
to avail himself of the dispemon of Raja-sabeb’s forces to reduce Con- 
jeveram ; and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at the 
head of his own force : for Basin-row, in obedience to orders wliich he 
had received from his uncle, proceeded with the Morattoes from Ami 
to Tritchinopoly. The French officer at Conjeveram was summoned 
to surrender ; and none of the garrison understanding the English 
language,' he ordered his prisoners. Revel and Glass, to write a 
letter, aqd acquaint captain Clive, that he intended to expose them 
on the walls, ^f the pagoda was attacked. They wrote this, but 
added, that they hoped no regard to their safety would induce him 
to discontinue his operations against the place. The army waited some 
days for two 18 pounders, which were coming from Madrass ; and 
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1751 as soon as they arrived b^n to batter in breach at the distance of 
200 yards : the enemy had no cannon, but fired very smartly with their 
musketry, which killed several men at the battery, and lieutenant 
Bulkley, reconnoiteiing the pagoda over a garden-wall in company 
with captain Clive, was shot through the head close by his side. The 
wall resisted three days before it began to give way, when the gar- 
rison, conscious of their demerits, and dreading the just resentment 
of the English, abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind 
the two prisoners. After ruining the defences of Conjeveram, cap- 
tain Clive sent 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys to Arcot, and returned 
in the middle of December with the rest to Madrass ; from whence 
he went to Fort St. David, to give an account of his campaign to 
the presidency. 

During these successes in the province of Arcot, Chunda-saheb 
beleaguered Tritchinopoly. The French battalion fixed their quar- 
ters at a village called Chuckly-poUam, on the southern bank of the 
Caveri, about two miles and a half from the east side of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-saheb, for the convenience of water, encamped 
likewise along the bank of the river, and to the eastward of Chuckly- 
poUam, which post secured one of the flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles distant, they raised a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The French, on whom the ope- 
rations of the siege principally depended, sent to their settlement of Ka- 
rical for atrmn of battering artiUeiy ; and in the beginning of September 
they raised their principal battery a little to the south of the north-east 
angle of the town, and at the distance of 1200 yards from the walls. 
To save the &tigue of canying on trenches between this post and the 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by inclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear witli a parapet and a deep ditch ; here 
they mounted three 8 pounders, and three mortars, which were defended 
by a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 Sepays. They likewise 
mounted two 18 pounders on a rock, which has even since obtained 
the name of the French rock, and is situated about 2000 yards directly 
east firom the south-ea^ angle of the town ; they also raised a battery of 
two guns on the island of Seringham, from which they fired across 
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the Caveri at the northern gate of the city, to interrupt the com- 1751 
munication of the inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as 
those on the French rock, were at iho great a distance to make any 
impression on the walls. By these works alone they hoped to reduce 
the city ; the insufficiency of them soon raised in the English battalion 
a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and it was now 
that they began to be ashamed of having retreated before such an 
enemy ; and judging, as usual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excess of caution in his retreat, of which theii' own panicks had 
been the principal cause : for captain Gingen was undoubtedly a 
man of coui'age, and had seen much ser\dce in Europe ; but having 
had no experience against an Indian army, fell into the error of 
imagining that the cavalry of Chunda-saheb would act with all the 
vigour of which their number and appearance seemed capable. His 
prudence, if improper before, became absolutely necessary now, as 
the French had taken iK)Sses8ion of posts in which they could do no 
harm to the town, but from which they could not be driven without 
great loss : he therefore determined to preserve his men, whilst the 
enemy fatigued their troops and exhausted their ammunition to no 
pin 7 )Oso : and in this intention he kept the greatest part of the bat- 
talion and Sepoys encamped close to the western side of the town, 
where they were out of the reach of annoyance. 

To save that part of the wall against which the enemy's principal 
battery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left notliing but 
the parapet exposed ; and the" grenadiers, commanded by captain 
Dalton, were posted behind this glacis ; an entrenchment was flung 
up between the French I’ock and the south-east angle of the town, in 
which the company of Coffrees were posted, to protect from surprizes 
the Nabob s cavalry encamped to the south ^ and to oppose the enemy's 
battery in the island, two guns were mounted close to the southern 
bank of the river. 

f 

To infilado these, the French mounted two guns on the same side 
of the river ; but were one night diiven from this post by captain 
Dalton : they, a few days after, surprized the English entrenchment 
opposite to the French rock, and carried oft* the captain and nine 
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1751 Colfrees ; and these two were the only enterprizes made on either side 
during tlie month of October. The enemy’s batteries fired indeed 
constantly and smartly every day, and damaged some houses, but 
made no impression on the defences of the town : they supplied the 
defenders with a great number of cannon-balls, all of which had tlie 
English mark, being the same that the ships had fired against Pon- 
dicherry, with as little eflect as they were now tlirown away against 
Tritchinopoly. 

But although little was to be feared from the efforts of an enemy 
who seemed ignorant of the first principles of a regular attack, yet 
every thing was to be apprehended from the poverty to which tlie 
Nabob was reduced. His troops threatened to desert : the expences 
of the English battalion, wliich used to be furnished froin his treasuiy, 
began to be defrayed by that of Fort St. Ihivid, and he had no reason 
to believe that they would continue to support liim any longer tlian 
there was a probability of extricating him out of his distresses ; and 
these he foresaw would increase every day, unless he could obtain an 
anny equal to that of Cliunda-saheb, who:*!) siqieriority had hitberio 
deterred the English troops from making any vigorous efibrts. 

The only prince in the peninsula from whose situation, ])ower, and 
inclination, the Nabob could expect the assistance wliich he stood so 
much in need of, was tlie king of Mysore. The territory of this In- 
dian prince is bounded to the east by the southern part of the Carnatic*, 
and the kingdom of Tritchinopoly ; and to the west it extends, in 
some parts, within 30 miles of the soa-coast of Malabar. Ilis annual 
revenue is computed at 20 millions of rupees ; and the whole nation 
bore a mortal hatred to Ohunda-saheb, who during the time that he 
governed Tritchinopoly, fonned a design of conquering the countiy, 
and besieged for several months Caroor, the strongest of their frontier 
towns to the eastward. The king of Mysore being an infant, the go- 
vernment was administered by his uncle, who acted with unlimited 
power : to this regent, called in the country, i\\(^ Dalavxiy of Mysore, 
Mahomed-ally applied for assistance ; and finding that the dread of 
Chunda-saheb’s successes was not alone a sufficient motive to induce 
him to take up arms, he agreed to all the terms which the Mysorean 
demanded, and these wore very exorbitant. The Nabob ratified the 
X treaty 
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treaty by his oath, and the Dalaway determined to assist him with 1757 
efficacy. In consequence of this negociation, a party of seventy 
Ijorsenien arrived at Tritohi nopoly tn the beginning of October from 
Weringapatnam, the capital of Mysora They brought five hundred 
thousand rupees : great respect was shewn to their officer ; and the 
day after his anival a skirmish happened, which, although inconsider- 
able, gave him a favourable opinion of the Nabob’s European allies. 

A platoon, witli two or three companies of Sepoys, were sent to cut 
down v^ood at a grove situated about a mile and a half south-east from 
the city. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, sent 
a large body of cavalry to cut off tlicir retreat inWieir march being 
discovered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers; with some Se- 
poys, aT\d one field |)icce, were sent to support the first party, and the 
troo]) of Mysoreans accompanied them. Capfriin Dalton meeting 
the wood-carts loaded, CTdered them to proceed to the town by a dis- 
tant road, and forming the two parties into one column, with the 
field piece in front, inarched towards the enemy, instead of returning 
directly to the city. lie first met the French dragoons, who halted 
<m a small eminence to reconnoitre, and waited there until they re- 
ceived the fire of a platoon, on which they retreated to bring up the 
body of Chunda-saheb’s cavalrj^, who remained at some distance in 
tlie rcfir. These came up some time after at full speed, flounshing 
their swords, and made a halt witliin })oint blank shot, to draw the 
fire of the Englisli troops before they cliarged ; but captain Dalton 
ordered liis men to preserve it, and wait with fixed bayonets in close 
order. The field piece alone was fired, and the first shot dismounted 
three Moors, and a few more dischm’ges put the whole body to flight. 

'They left 22 horses killed on the plain, and the Mysoreans took five 
prisoners, together with their liorses ; which at their return, a few 
days after, they carried in a kind of triumph to their own countiy. 

The Fre'hch continued to bombard the town without any change 
in their position ; aiifl in the latter end of November the king of My- 
sore's army begarf to assemble at Caroor, situated about 50 miles from 
Tritchinopoly, and 5 miles to the south of the Oaveri ; he likewise 
took into his pay 6000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row, 
often mentioned in this history : 1000 of them were sent to second, 
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1761 the efforts of captain Clive in the Arcot province ; and in tlie begin- 
ning of December, 600 under the command of Innis-Khan, a brave 
and active officer, came to Tritchftiopoly. The day after their arrival, 
they went boldly to reconnoitre the plain, where none of the Nabob’s 
dispirited cavalry had ever ventured to shew themselves, and finding a 
small detached camp of about 200 horse, which had lain four months 
unmolested near the French rock, they rode into it sword in hand, 
and brought off every thing they found with the greatest composure, 
shewing no fear at tlie swarms of Cliunda-saheb s cavalry, who 
mounted and marched towards them from their principal camp, 

ALfter this exploit, the Morattoes went out several days suc- 
cessively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having observed that the 
French dragoons were much more aleii than any of Chunda-saheb s 
cavalry, mounting and advancing on every alarm, he formed the 
design of drawing th«m into an ambuscade ; and having communi- 
cated his plan to captain Gingen, a party of Europeans, with two 
field pieces, wei’e detached before day, who entering a largo and 
deep water-course, which runs, across the plain to the south of the 
city, concealed themselves in it, within 400 yards of the French 
rock, and at the same time Innis-Khan, with 300 horsemen, marched 
out from his encampment on the west side of the town. The sur- 
face of the plain round Tritcliinopoly is very uneven, and full of 
hollow ways. The Morattoe taking a large circuit, placed his men 
in a hollow, where, when dismounted, they could not be perceived 
either from the French rock or that in the city. Every thing re- 
mained quiet in both camps until noon, when 40 Morattoes, mounted 
on the best horses, set out from the camp, and keeping out of cannon- 
shot of the French rock, proceeded to the eastward of it, and then 
galloped sword in hand directly to the enemy’s camp, where they 
made no small hurry and confusion, either cutting down or driving all 
the foragers they met, quite up to the tents. ^This provoking the 
French, 60 dragoons sallied, and were followed slowly by 400 of 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, The Morattoes retreated leisurely before 
them, halting as they halted, but always, keeping at the distance of 
musket-shot from them : and in this manner they led the enemy as far 
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us the French rock, when Mr. Pischard, a brave officer, exasperated 1751 
at the repeated defiances of such a handful of men, formed his troop, 
and leaving the Moorish cavaliy, sel out in pursuit of them at full 
speed. They now flew before the dragoons, until they had led them 
insensibly out of the reach of the French artillery on the rock, and 
beyond their own party in ambuscade ; when these mounting in an 
instant, sallied from the hollow way, and charged tlie dragoons im- 
petuously in the rear, whilst the flying party wheeling, attacked them 
with equal fury in front. The action was over in an instant ; the 
French had only time to discharge a few pistols, and were all cut to 
pieces, excepting 10, who had not been able to keep up with the rest. 

The detachment of Chunda-saheb s cavalry, either from cowardice, or 
suspicion of the stratagem, never stirred from the rock ; but the officer 
who commanded in that post detached 100 men to succour his un- 
fortunate friends. Lieutenant Trusler, posted in the entrenchment 
opposite the rock, seeing them march, and not knowing the success 
of the Morattoes, immediately advanced with the company of CoflVees 
to oblige the party to return, who finding all lost on the plain, 
hastened back and saved the rock, which Trusler was on the point of 
carrying. The success of this ambuscade dispirited the oiiomy so 
much, that they sufiered their dead to lay on the plain without v<m- 
turing out to bury them ; and when, two days after, the English 
went to perform this charitable office, they found the bodies devoured 
by the jackals. 

The Morattoes, on the other hand, were so much elevated, and 
conceived so despicable an opinion of the enemy, that they pressed 
their allies to march out and offer them battle : promising, that if the 
English battalion would engage the French, they would prevent it 
from being incommoded by Chunda-saheb s cavalry, altliough these 
were 12,4)00, and they themselves only 500. The reasonable objec- 
tions made to thi% hardy proposal satisfied them, until the arrival 
of Basin-row with his body of 1000 men from the Arcot country, 
when thinking that this reinforcement rendered them a full match 
for the enemy, they aspired at the glory of finishing the war them- 
selves, and became more and more sollicitous for a general engage- 
ment. 
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1751 meut, in wLiclx they promised to charge the French battalion on both 
flanks ; finding that the English still declined to put any thing to 
risque until the arrival of the Jlitysore army, and of a reinforcement 
expected fiom Foi t St. David, they did not scruple to tell them, that 
they were not the same kind of men as those they liad seen fighting 
so gallantly at Arcot. 

In the mean time the army of Mysore, with 1000 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, hnd assembled on the frontic]’ of Caroor ; and the regent, 
after many delays, at last yielded to the pressing sollieitatioiis of the 
Nabob, and prepared to march to Tritchinopoly ; when the enemy 
liaving intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a strong party 
of Europeans, cavalry and Sepoys, to tlie village of Kistnavaram, 
situated 30 miles to the west of the city in the high road to Mysore : 
tliey found the place, although fortified, without a garrison ; and iis 
soon as they were in possession of it, began to improve the defences, 
spreading a report that if the Mysoreans offered to move, they would 
attack them, and afterwards pillage their country. This stoj)[)od the 
I'egent’s march, and he wrote to the Nabob desiring that a sti’oug party 
of Europeans might be sent to his assistance without delay, as he was 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which he ought to conduct himself 
against white men who fought with musketry and cannon. 

Lieutenant Trusler was detached on this service with 40 Europeans 
and 100 Sepoys ; but it soon appearing that this force was insufficient, 
captain Cope proceeded with 100 more Europeans and two small field 
pieces. He wOvS instmeted to dislodge the enemy at all events, and 
found them posted in a much stronger situation than he expected. 
The village was inclosed by a mud wall, flanked by round towers, 
and in the center of it was a fort : the northern side was close to the 
bank of tlxe Caveri, and the other sides were surrounded by a deep 
morass, passable only in one part to the westwaifl ; to defend which, 
the French had flung up on an eminence an entreitthment at the dis- 
tance of gun-shot from the village. Captain Cope enfcamped to the 
west of this eminence, which he intended to attack before day-break, 
but by some mistake the troops were not ready before the sun was 
risen, by which time the enemy had reinforced the post, and had lined 

several 
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several banks and water-courses leading to it with Sepoys : he never- 375] 
theless persisted in his intention ; but the tbrlorn-hope coming to a 
bank which sheltered them from tlie enemy’s lire, could not be pre- 
vailed on to advance beyond it, and this example was followed by the 
rest. Lieutenant Felix received a shot through the bo<iy, as he stood 
encouraging them on the top of the bank ; and soon after, captain 
Cope, returning with a platoon from the reserve, was mortally 
wounded : on which disasters the whole party retreated to their camp 
in disorder. 

Captain Dalton was sent from Tritchinopoly to take the command, 1 852 
and found the detachment joined by the van of the Mysore army ; and 
two days after the regent himself came up with the rest ; tljo whole con- 
sisted of 12.000 hors(‘ and 8,000 foot, including tlie Morattoos. He 
immediately desired a conference with captain Dnlton, whom he re- 
ceived with great politeness, admiring, not without astonishment, the 
martial appearance and regularity of the English troops ; and forming 
naturally the same high opinion of the French, he declared, that he 
should neither expose his men, nor lose time, in attacking them, Imt 
proce(?d at midnight with Imlf the army directly to Tritchinopoly by 
anothei* road at some distance on the plain, leaving the rest witli ca]»- 
taiii Dalton, who7n ho requested to ilivert the enemy’s attention by a 
false attack until he was out of the roach of danger: anil, not content 
with these pre(;jiutions, ho desired that some Europeans might aceom- 
])any him as a safeguard to his pereon. Tli(\se dispositions answering 
the purpose for which the detachment was sent, captain Dalton en- 
couraged liim in his resolution, and at midnight began to skirmish 
against the enemy’s posts, which he kept alarmed until morning, by 
which time the rear of the I'egeiit ’s division was out of sight. This ser- 
vice proved to be much more necessaiy than it first apj)earod to bo : for 
such was the military ignorance of the Mysoreans, that they were dis- 
covered ifl the night passing over the plain with ten thousand lights, as 
if they had been marching in the procession of an Indian wedding. 

The next day the rest of their army proceeded, desiring captain Dalton 
to remain before the village until they were out of sight, and promised 
to halt and wait for him ; but they were no sooner out of danger than 
they hurried awny to join the regent. Some hours after, the English de- 
tachment 
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1752 tachment decamped, and pasjiing by KiatnaVaram without molestation 
from the garrison, returned to Tritchinopoly, where they arrived on the 
6th of February, and the French*soon after recalled their detachment. 

The junction of the Mysoreans determined the king of Tanjore 
to declare for the Nabob ; and soon after their arrival he sent to 
Tritchinopoly 3000 horse and 2000 foot under the command of his 
general Monack-jee. The Polygar Tondiman, whose country lies 
between Tanjore and Madura, likewise sent 400 horse and 3000 
Colleries ; these are a people, who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tritchinopoly and Cape Comorin ; their name in 
their own language signifies Thieves, and justly describes their ge- 
neral character, which however has differences in different parts of 
the country. Those to the north of Madura are almost savage ; their 
weapon is a pike 18 feet long, with which they creep along the 
ground, and use it with groat address in ambuscades ; but the prin- 
cipal service they render to an army is, by stealing or killing the 
horses of the enemy’s camp. Thus the force of Mahomed-ally be- 
came on a sudden superior to that of Chunda-saheb ; for the troops 
of his allies joined to his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 
6000 of which were Morattoes, and of 20,000 infantry. The army 
of Cliunda-saheb liad likewise since their arrival before Tritchinopoly, 
been augmented to 15,000 horse and 20,000 foot, by the junction of 
3000 horse commanded by Allum-Khan, the governor of Madura, 
and of 4000 Peons and Colleries belonging to the Polygar, Mora- 
war, whose country lies to the south of the kingdom of Tanjore. 
The king of Mysore, impatient to be put in possession of the places 
which Miihomed-ally had agreed to give up to him in return for his 
assistance, pressed the English battalion to make a general attack on 
the enemy with the whole army, and Morari-row, the Morattoe, se- 
conded him very strongly in this proposal ; but captain Gingen know- 
ing that these Indian troops were capable of rendering very little ser- 
vice against fortified posts, defended by Europet-ns, and considering 
that if the English battalion, on whom the brunt would lay, should 
suffer severely in these attacks, such a loss would be irreparable, he 
determined to wait until he was reinforced by a body of Europeans, 
which were preparing to take the field in the province of Ai’cot. 
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Here the scattered tiX)ops of Rajahnsiaheb no sooner saw the English 1762 
retire to their garrisons, after the taking of Conjeveram, than they re- 
assembled and moved, in the banning of January, down to the sea- 
coast^ carrying their ravages into the Company^ territory of Pona- 
malee, where they burnt several villages, and plundered the country 
houses built by the English at the foot of St. Thomases mount : after 
these hostilities, they returned to Conjeveram, and having repaired 
the damages which the pagoda had sustained from the English, 
they garrisoned it with 300 Sepoys, and then kept the field between 
this place and the fort of Ponamalee, which they sometimes threatened 
to attack. The violences they committed, and the contributions 
they levied, ilhpaired the Nabob’s as well as the Company’s revenues 
so much, that the presidency determined to make an efibrt, with all 
the force they could assemble, to reduce this enemy, before they sent 
a reinforcement to Tritchinopoly. Captain Clive, appointed to this 
service, returned in the beginning of February to Madrass, where, 
whilst he was employed in levying Sepoys, a detachment of 100 Eu- 
ropeans arrived from Bengal : with these, and 80 more from the 
garrison of Madrass, he took the field the 22d of February, and was 
the same day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys from the gar- 
rison of Arcot. His whole force united consisted of 380 Europeans, 

1300 Sepoys, with six field pieces ; the enemy were 2500 horse, 2000 
Sepoys, and 400 Europeans, with a large train of artillery ; and, not- 
withstanding this superiority, they no sooner heard of the preparations 
that the English were making to attack them, than they fortified 
themselves strongly in their camp at Vendalore, a village situated 
about 23 miles south-west of Madrass. Captain Clive mltched to- 
wards them with an intent of attacking their camp by surprize in 
the rear ; but had not proceeded far bcfoi*e he received informatioz^ 
that they had suddenly abandoned it, and had dispersed with the ap- 
pearance of people terrified by some disaster, insomuch that it was be- 
lieved they had received news of some bad success at Tritchinopoly, 
and were hurrying thither to reinforce the army of Chnnda-saheb, 

The English however continued their march, and took possession of 
the ground the enemy had quitted, where, some hours after, intelli- 
gence was received, that all the dispersed parties were re-united at 

E c Conje\^eram. 
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1752 Conjeveram. It was then not doubted that they had received advice 
of the weakness of the garrison at Arcot*; and that they intended to 
take advantage of it by making a sudden assault on the fort. Captain 
Clive therefore made a forced mai*ch of 20 miles to Coiyeveram, 
where the garrison of tlie pagoda surrendered on the first summons ; 
and a few hours after, the conjecture which had been made of the 
enemy's intentions was verified by news that they were in full march, 
towards Arcot. The troops were too much fatigued to follow them 
immediately, but the next day took the same rout ; and on their march 
a letter was received from the commanding officer at Arcot, advising 
that they had entered the town, and skirmish^ against the fort with 
musketry for several hours in expectation that the gates would have 
been opened to them by two ofiicers of the English Sepoys, with 
whom they had carried on a correspondence ; but that the plot had 
been discovered, and the enemy finding their signals not answered, had 
quitted the city with precipitation, and it was not yet known what 
rout they had taken. In this uncertainty it was determined to hasten 
to Arcot. 

The army arrived in sight of Covrepauk at sun-set, when the van 
marching in the high road without suspicion, were fired upon from 
the right at no gi-eater distance than 250 yards, by nine pieces of 
cannon. These were the French artillery, posted in a thick grove of 
mango trees, which had a ditch and a bank in front : the fire did 
some mischief before it could be either answered or avoided ; but 
luckily there was a water-course at a little distance to the left of the 
road, in which the infantry were ordered to take shelter, and the bag- 
gage to ilarcli back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a 
platoon to defend it ; and two field pieces, supported by a platoon of 
Europeans with 200 Sepoys, were detached to oppose Rajah-saheb's 
cavalry which appeared extending themselves on the plain to the left 
of the water-course ; in the meantime the rest of the artillery; drawn up 
on the right, answered the enemy's fire from the gji’ove ; the French in- 
fantry entered the water-course, and advanced along it in a column 
of six men in front ; the English formed in the same orde^, and a 
fire was kept up on both sides for two hours, by moon-light, during 
which neither ventured to copae to the push of bayonet. The enemy’s 
3 cavalry 
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cavalry made several unsuccessful attacks both on the party opposed 1752 
to them, and the baggage in the rear : but their artillery in the grove '■*v» 
being answered onlj' by three pieces of cannon, did execution in pro- 
portion to this superiority, and either killed or disabled so many of the 
English gunners that prudence seemed to dictate a retreat, unless 
their cannon could be taken. Captain Clive did not despair of this 
last resource, and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a seijeant, who 
spoke the country languages, with a few Sepoys, to reconnoitre : he 
returned and reported that the enemy had posted no guards in the 
rear of the grove ; on which intelligence 200 of the best Europeans 
and 400 Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed tliither under 
the command of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. 
Captain Clive himself accompanied the detachment half way, and on 
his return found the troops he had left fighting in the water-course 
so much dispirited by the departure of Keene’s detachment, that they 
were on the point of taking flight, and some had already run away ; 
he, however, not witliout difficulty, rallied them, and the firing was 
renewed. In the mean time Keene taking a large circuit, came di- 
rectly opposite to the rear of the gi-ove, and halted at the distance of 
300 yards from it, whilst ensign Symmonds advanced alone to examine 
tlie enemy’s disposition. This officer had not proceeded far before 
he came to a deep trench, in which a large body, consisting of all the 
enemy's Sepoys, whose service had not been demanded in the water - 
iSburse, were sitting down to avoid the random shots of the fight. 

They challenged Symmonds, and prepared a.t first to shoot him, but 
deceived by his speaking French, suffered him to pass as a French 
officer ; he then went on to the grove, where he perceived, besides 
the men employed at the guns, 100 Europeans stationed to support 
them, who only kept a look-out towards the field of battle ; and 
passing in his return at a distance to the right of the trench where he 
bad found the enemy’s Sepoys, ho rejoined his own detachment ; who 
immediately marchftd by the same way ho had returned, and entering 
the grove unpgreeived, gave their fire in a general volley at the dis- 
tance 80 yards. It fell heavy, and astonished the enemy so much 
that they did not return .a angle shot, hut instantly abandoned their 
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1752 guns, every man endeavouring to save himself by precipitate flight, 
— V— ' Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, where they were so 
crowded together that they were not able to make use of their arms. 
The English drew up before the choultry, and to spare the impend- 
ing slaughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was accepted with 
joy, and the Frenchmen coming out one by one, as they were ordered, 
delivered up their arms, and were made prisoners. The English 
troops fighting at- the water-course were immediately convinced of 
the success of the detachment, by the sudden silence of the enemy's 
artillery : but the enemy’s infantry remained ignorant of it, and con- 
tinued the fight, until some of the fugitives from the grove informed 
them of the disaster, on which they immediately took flight, and their 
horse dispersed at the some time. The field' being thus cleared, the 
whole army united, and remained under arms until day -break, when 
they found themselves in possession of nine field pieces, three oohom 
mortars, and GO European prisoners. They likewise counted 50 dead 
on the field, and not less than 300 Sepoys : for the enemy had ex- 
posed these troops more freely than the others. Of the English, 40 
Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a great number of both 
wounded. 

Part of the fugitives took shelter in the neighbouring fort of Covre- 
pauk, which was summoned to surrender ; but the governor returned 
answer, that the troops of Raja-saheb wei'3 much more numeroijn 
than his garrison, and, contrary to his inclination, inten ded to de- 
fend the fort : a detachment was threfore sent to invest it, but 
before they arrived the fugitives abandoned it, upon which he sub- 
mitted. 

From hence the troops proceeded to Arcot, and the next day 
marched towards Velore, not in expectation of reducing the place, but 
in hopes that some hostilities would induce Morths-ally to pay a con- 
tribution, or at least to deliver up the elephants and baggage, which 
Raja-saheb had deposited in his fort soon after he hadt-raised the siege 
of Arcot ; but before the troops came in sight of Velore, captain 
Clive received an order from the presidency of Fort St David, tp 
repair thither with all his force, for it was now determined to send 
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them to Tritchinopoly. He therefore changed his rout, and march- 1752 
ing across the country, came to th^ spot where Nazir-jing had been 
killed : here he found a rising toWn projected by the vanity of Mr. 
Dupleix to commemorate that detestable action, and called Dupleix- 
Fateabad, or the town of Dupleix’s victory : it is said, that he" was 
preparing a column, with a pompous inscription in the French, 
Malabar, Persic, and Indostan languages, whicli he intended to erect 
in the middle of the town, where he had alread 5 ’"caused coins struck 
with symbols of the victory to be buried. The troops did not quit 
this place until they had razed to the ground all that was erected, 
after which they proceeded to Fort St. David. During the whole 
mai-ch they no where met a single squadron of the enemy’s troops. 

The defeat at Covrepauk succeeding to their former disgraces, in- 
tirely broke their force as well as their spirits : their horse either 
disbanded, or took service with the governors in the provinces who 
still acknowledged Chunda-saheb ; and the French troops anti Sepoys 
were recalled to Pondicherry, where Mr. Dupleix was so incensed 
against Baja-saheb, that he would not suffer him for several days to 
appear in his presence. Thus the English successes in the Carnatic 
recovered to Mahomed-ally an extent of country 30 miles in breadth 
and 60* in length, the annual revenues of which, including tliat of 
the famous pagoda at Tripetti, amounted to 400,000 pagodas. 

% Three days after their arrival at Fort St. David, the troops were 
ready to take the field again under the command of captain Clive, 
when, on the 15th of March, Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
and two days after put himself at the head of the detachment. It 
consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
who escorting a large quantity of military stores, marched through 
the king of Tanjore’s country towards Tritchinopoly. 

Here tKe Mysoreans and Morattoes were so much displeased >vith 
the precaution of ditptain Gingen, who constantly refused to attack 
the enemy^s posts before he was joined by the expected reinforce- 
ment, that the Dalaway of Mysore, distressed by the great expences 
of his army, had more than once been on the point of returning to 
his own country ; however, him the Nabob appeased, by making 
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1752 over the revenues of all the districts which had been recovered since 

“■V--' his arrival : but Morari-row waj so exasperated by this inactivity, 
which deprived his troops of opportunities to get plunder, and re- 
moved the prospect of more important acquisitions, which he expected 
fromr this war, that he meditated defection, and began to treat with 
Chunda-saheb. 

Both armies were equally sollicitous of the fate of the approaching 
reinforcement, and Mr. Dupleix sent repeated orders to Mr. Law, 
who commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. 
They arrived on the 26th of March at a fort belonging to the king 
of Tanjore, within 20 miles of Tritcliinopoly ; where they deposited 
such part of the stores, as would have retarded their march and em- 
barassed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high 
road, which passeth within point blank shot of Coiladdy, major Law- 
rence received intelligence that the enemy had posted at this fort a 
strong party with artillery ; on which he ordered his guides to look 
out for another road ; but they, by some mistake, led him within 
reach of the very spot he wanted to avoid, and the troops were un- 
expectedly fired upon by six pieces of cannon from across the Caveri. 
To divert this fire from the baggage, among which it created no small 
confusion, it was answered from the rear division of guns consisting of 
four field pieces, supported by 100 Europeans, under the command of 
captain Clive, whilst the line marched on inclining to the left, which 
direction soon brought them out of the enemy’s reach, but not before 
20 Europeans were killed. . They then halted, and were joined by 
the rear division, after which they continued their march without 
meeting any farther interruption, and in the evening halted within 
10 miles of Tritchinopoly. From hence captain Gingen detached 
in the night 100 Europeans, with 60 dragoons, who joined the re- 
inforcement before morning ; and at day-break captain Dalton was 
likewise detached from the city with his own company of grenadiers, 
and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 
four field pieces, who were ordered to lie at a rock called the Sugar- 
loaf, about three miles south of the French rock, from whence they 
were to join the reinforcement, as soon as it came in sight. 
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In the mean time the major advanced towards Elimiserum. This 1762 
is a rock with a fortified pagoda on the summit, where the French 
had mounted cannon : it is situate^ three miles to the south-east of 
the French rock ; and between these two posts the greatest part of 
the enemy’s army were drawn up in order of battle : the rest were 
in a line which extended from the French rock to the village of 
Chucklypollam by the river side. The major, informed of this dis- 
position, made to surround him if he passed to the north of Elimise- 
rum, directed his march to the south of it : and before he came in 
sight of the enemy, the whole of the confederate troops, employed for 
the Nabob, were in the field, and by their appearance deterred the 
enemy from making any detachments to attack tlie major. At noon, 
captain Dalton s party, with the Mysoreans and the Nabob s troojis, 
met him half-way between Elimiserum and the sugar-loaf-rock, 
whilst Morari-row with the Morattoes remained skirmishing faintly 
with the enemy. 

The sun striking exceSsSively hot, the troops whore ordered to halt 
and refresh themselves ; but in less than half an hour the scouts came 
in at full speed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy's 
army was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the 
Morattoes to flight ; these soon after came up, and forming with the 
rest of the allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoj^s, followed 
them slowly at a distance. 

. Captain Clive having reconnoitred the enemy, reported, that 
there was a large choultry, with some stone buildings, not far from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, busied in forming their 
line, had neglected to take possession of. On this advice he was or- 
dered to proceed with the first division of artillery, supported by the 
grenadiers, as fast as possible to the choultry, whilst the rest of the 
column moved up slowly in regular order. The enemy, instead of 
sending forward a detachment to prevent them, contented themselves 
with cannonading as t|^eir battalion advanced, which had approached 
within 800 yar^s of the choultry by the time the English detachment 
arrived there ; and now made a push against their artillery, which 
was so well pointed, that it kept them at a distance until the rest of 
the battalion and Sepoys came up. The confederate troops, unwil- 
ling to expose thek horses to a cannonade, halted at a distance ; but 
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1752 those of Chunda-saheb, commanded by AUum-Khan, the governor of 
Madura, kept close to the rear of the French. A cannonade ensued, 
the hottest without doubt, for the time it lasted, that had ever been 
seen on the plains of Indostan ; for the French fired firom 22 pieces 
of cannon and the English from nine. Such of the English troops 
as were not employed at the guns found shelter behind the choultry 
and the buildings near it, whilst the whole of the enemy’s army stood 
exposed on the open plain, suffering in proportion to this diimdvantage. 
The French battalion in half an hour began to waver, and drew off 
their guns to a greater distance, upon which the English advanced 
their artillery, and the men of the battalion who supported them 
weie ordered to sit down with their arms grounded ; by which pre- 
caution many lives were saved. They still continued to retreat, but 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry kept their ground for some time, and sustained 
the cannonade with much more firmness than had ever been ob- 
served in the troops of India : they were spirited by the example of 
their commander, Allum-Khan, whose head was at length taken off 
by a caniron-ball, as he was encouraging them to advance ; on which 
disaster they gave way and retreated likewise. The Captains Clive 
and Dalton continuing to advance with the first division of artillery, 
followed the French, who flung themselves into a great water-course 
near the French rock, where they were on the point of being enfiladed 
by a fire that would have made great havock amongst them ; 
when major Lawrence, satisfied with the advantages that had 
been gained, and unwilling to expose the men to more fatigue 
under such a burning sun, ordered the pursuit to cease. Seven inen 
of the battalion were struck dead by the heat, and l-I were killed or 
disabled by the cannonade. The French lost about 40 men ; and 
300 of Chunda-saheb’s troops, with 285 horses and an elephant, were 
found dead on the plain. The success of this day might have been 
much greater, had the confederate troops behaved with common ac- 
tivity, instead of which they remained at a distance, idle spectators, 
nor could they be prevailed on to make a single charge,, even when the 
enemy’s cavalry retreated. This inaction proceeded not from want 
of bravery, but from the treachery of Morari-row, who being at this 
time m treaty with Chunda-saheb, was unwilling to bring his Morat- 
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toes to action ; and such was the opinion entertained of their courage, 1752 
that none of the rest of the allies would venture to fight withotit 
’ them. • 

Major Lawrence continuing his march, arrived in the evening at 
Tritchinopoly, and the next day conferred with the Nabob and the 
other generals on the plan of their future operations : they concurred 
in opinion that a general attack should be made without delay on the 
enemy's camp ; * but when the time was to be fixed, he found both 
Moors and Indians so attached to lucky and unlucky days, that several 
were likely to be lost before they would agree in the notion of a for- 
tunate hour, without which none of them thought it safe to risk an 
engugement. In the mean time, thinking it not prudent to suffer the 
enemy to recover from the impression which they had received on the 
day of his arrivuJ, he determined to attempt as mucli against tliein as 
could be executed with own force ; and perceiving that the French 
posts were too strongly fortified to be carried without the assistance of 
the whole army, he resolved to attiick the camp of Chuuda-saheb, 

Avhich extended along the river without entrenchments. On the 1st 
of April at night, captain Dalton, with 400 men, was ordered to 
march, and, by taking a large circuit, to come in at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the enemjj’s camp, which he was to enter, beat up, and 
set fire to. The English troops, from their long inactivity, knew so 
little of the ground about Tritchinopoly, that they were obliged to 
trust to Indian guides ; and these being ordered to conduct them out 
of the reach of the enemy's advanced posts, fell into the other extreme, 
and led them several miles out of their way, and through such bad 
roads, that when the morning star appeared, they found themselves 
between Elimiserum and the French rock, two miles fi*oiri Chunda- 
saheb’s e>amp, and in the center of all their posts. The approach of 
day not only rendered it impossible to surprize the enemy, as was in- 
tended, but likewise exposed the party, if they persisted, to the danger 
of being surroundediby their whole force : it was therefore determined 
to march back •without delay to Tritchinopoly. The French dis- 
covered them as they were retreating, and guessing at the intention 
for which they had been sent, thought themselves no longer safe to 
the south of the Caveri, and took the resolution of retreating that 
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1752 very day to the pagodas on the island. Chunda-saheb strenuously op- 
posed this resolution, for which indeed there appeared no necessity ; 
but finding that he could not prevail on Mr. Law to alter it, he gave ' 
orders for his own troops to cross the river likewise. The retreat, 
as is usual when measures have not been previously concerted, was 
made with so much precipitation, that his army had time to transport 
only a part of their baggage, but none of the vast quantity of pro- 
visions with which they had stored their magazines ; these they there- 
fore set fire to. The French carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their posts excepting Elimiserum, and before the next morning the 
whole army was on the island, where Mr. Law took up his quarters 
in the pagoda of Jumbakistna ; of Chunda-saheb’s troops some went 
into the pagoda of Seringham, others encamped under the northern 
wall, and the rest extended farther eastward along the bank of the 
Coleroon. 

The next day, captain Dalton was sent with the company of gre- 
nadiers, some Morattoes and Sepoys, to attack Elimiserum : the party 
had with them two pieces of cannon and a mortar, the transporting 
of which through bad roads prevented them from arriving near the 
place before night, when captain Dalton witli two others advanced to 
reconnoiti'e. Discovering no centinels, and finding the gate of the 
wall which surrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded that 
the place was abandoned, and entering, began to ascend the steps 
wlfich led to the pagoda on the summit ; but before they got there, 
the enemy, alarmed by the neighing of the horses, ran to their guns 
and fired upon the detachment, which they discovered, first by the 
light of their matches, and soon after by the blaze of some huts to 
which the Morattoes, as is there custom, had set fire. The smoke 
of the guns, and the darkness of the night, enabled captain Dalton 
and his companions to retreat unperceived ; and as soon as he re- 
joined the detachment, he sent some men to lodge themse^lves under 
cover of a bank before the lower gate, where th<SJy were directed to 
remain imtil morning, in order to prevent the enemy from making 
their escape. But this party, desirous of signalizing themselves, im- 
prudently exceeded their orders, and entering the lower gate, ran up 
the steps, and endeavoured to force the doors of the pagoda above ; 
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where they were received with a smart fire, which soon obliged them 1752 
to retreat with five Europeans aiid^ ten SepoyvS wounded. A rein- 
forcement was immediately sent to* take charge of the bank, and all 
remained quiet until morning, when the enemy, perceiving that pre- 
parations were making to bombard them, surrendered. Fifteen Eu- 
ropeans, thirty Sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, one of them a fine 
18 pounder, were found here ; the Smaller piece of cannon, with 
some Sepoys, were left to ganlsoii this post ; the rest returned with 
the other gun to Tritchinopoly, which was presented to the Nabob, 
as the first which had been taken during the campaign. Two days 
after the grenadiers, who had always behaved with the spirit peculiar 
to this class of soldiers, gained another* advantage. ‘ The great men 
of the allied army complained, that they were much disturbed in 
tlieir daily ablutions in the Caveri, by a gun which fired from the 
choultry lying half-way between the pagoda of Seringham and the 
river. Captain Dalton was sent to attack this post who concealed 
liis men behind an old wall on the bank of the river, where they 
waited till near noon, when the great heat of the sun induced a part 
of the enemy's guard to return to the camp, and the rest to retire 
into the choultry to sleep : the grenadiers then rushed across the 
river, -which wa.s fordable, and entered the post with so much rapidity 
that they took the gun before the enemy had time to fire it more 
than once : it was brought away without any opposition, for some field 
pieces had been sent to the river-side to cover the retreat. 

Events of such a nature as the attacks of Elitniserum and the choul- 
try, as well as several others, which appear in the course of this work, 
would have no influence in such sanguinary wars as most writers 
have only thought worthy of their attention : and these details may 
therefore by many be deemed equally tiresome and supei'fluous ; but 
the stress of this Indian war lying on the European allies, who rarely 
have exceeded a thousand men on a side, the actions of a single pla- 
toon in India may^ave the same influence on the general success, as 
the conduct of a* whole regiment in Europe : and to give a just idea of 
the superiority of European arms, when opposed to those of Indostan, 
is one of the principal intentions of this narrative. The new activity 
which began to appear in the English battalion, induced Moraii-row 
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1752 to relinquish his correspondence with Chunda-saheh, and impressed 
the enemy with terrors equal to those which they had formerly raised 
both in the English and the Nabob’s army : there seemed to bo no ’ 
sense in their councils. The whole Carnatic lay before them, aUd by 
retreating into it they might protract the war until the want of money 
should decide the contest ; but instead of taking this step, they suffered 
themselves to be captivated by the apparent strengtli of the two pa- 
godas, and determined to stand their ground in them, iioi^^ithstand- 
ing that, by the distruction of their magazines, they were alrefidy 
reduced to the necessity of fetching their provisions from a great dis- 
tance : they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to retreat. 

At the same time nothingJbut a resolution, justified by very few ex- 
amples, and bordering in appearance on rashness, seemed capable of 
putting a speedy end to the war, of which the expences had now 
greatly distressed the East India company’s mercantile affairs. The 
intimacy and confidence with which major Lawrence distinguished 
capt. Clive, permitted this officer to suggest to him the resolution of 
dividing the army into two bodies, and detaching one of these under 
his command to the north of the Coleroon, whilst the other remained 
to the south of the Caveri : this was risquing the whole to^igain the 
whole ; for if the enemy should overpower one of these bodies, by 
attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob s affairs would again 
be reduced to the brink of ruin ; and if they neglected or failed in 
this attempt, they would infallibly be ruined themselves. The pro- 
posal, hardy as it was, adopted by the major without any hesitation ; 
and with a spirit of equity rarely possessed by competitors for glory, 
he was so far from taking umbrage at the author of this masterly, ad- 
vice, that ho determined in his own mind to give liim the command 
of the separate body, although he refrained from declaring his in- 
tention, until he could reconcile it to the rest of the captains in the batr 
talion, who were all of them his superiors in rank ; but the scheme was 
no sooner proposed to the Nabob and the generals of the alliance, 
than tibe Morattoes and Mysoreans r^OEioved the difficulty, by declaring 
that they would not make any detaehsi^ts of their troops if they were 
to be commanded by any other person. It was necessary to reduce the 
posts of which the enemy were in possession to the north of the Cole- 
roon : 
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roon : to intercept the reinforcements which might come from Pun- 1752 
(iicherry tlirough the streights of Utatoor ; and above all, tliat cap- 
* tain Clive’s division should not be out of the reacli of a forced march 
from the rest of the army encamped near Tritchinopoly, lest the 
whole of the enemy’s force should fall upon him before major Law- ^ 
rence could move to his assistance. It was therefore detennined to 
chuse such a central situation between the streights of Utatoor and 
the Coler^n tos would best answer all these intentions. Every thing 
being settled, captain Clive began his march in the night of the 6th 
of April with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 3000 Morattoes under the 
command of Innis-Klian, 1000 of the Tanjorine horse, and eight 
pieces of artiUerj^two of which Avere battering cannon, and six of 
them field pieces. To conceal their inai'ch, they crossed over into 
the island three miles to the eastward of Jumbakistmi. The number 
of deep water-courses wliich intersected this part of it, rendered the 
transporting of the cannon difficult and laborious ; and whilst the 
Europeans were employed at one of the water-courses, a body of the 
enemy’s Sepoys, returning from Coiladdy with a convoy of oxen laden 
with provisions, came up, intending to pass at the same place ; and 
before j^ey could retreat, received two or three vollics, which killed 
several of them. 

The troops having passed the Coleroon before morning, proceeded 
seven miles to the north of it, and took possession of the Village of Sa- 
miavaram, in which are two pagodas about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from each other, one on each side of the high road leading to 
Utatoor : these were allotted for the quarters of the Europeans and 
Sepoys ; ravelins were immediately flung up before the gates, and 
a redoubt capable of receiving all the cannon was constructed to com- 
mand the road to the nortli and south. The Morattoes and Tan- 
ijorines encamped round the pagodas. 

Whilstf the army were employed in these works, a party from Se- 
ringham took possession of Munsurpett, a pagoda situated near the 
high road betiX^een Pitehandah and Samiavaram. It commanded a 
view of the country several miles ; which advantage, joined to that 
of its situation, rendered it the best advanced post that could be chosen 
by either side ; a detachment was therefore infmediately sent to dis-^ 
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1752 lodge the onemy, who defended themselves all day, killing an officer, 
three Europeans, and 10 Se])oys, and in the night made their escape 
to Pitchandah undiscovered. * 

The next day a party of Sepoys, wi th a few Europeans, wore de- 
tached to attack Lalguddy, a mud fort situated about seven miles to 
the east of Seriugham, close to the bank of the Coleroon, and oppo- 
site to the eastern part of the enemy’s late encampment to the south 
of the Caveri. They kept a garrison of Sepoys here, inlinding to 
make it an intermediate magazine of provisions, whicli were to bo 
brought from hence to their camp on the island as opportunity offered. 
The Sepoy attacking the fort by escalade, carried it after a faint re- 
sistance, and found in it a quantity of grain sufficierfi for ten thousand 
men for two months. 

Mr. Dupleix, against whose orders Mr. Law had retreated to the 
north of the Caveri, was much alarmed at the critical situation to 
which the army of Chunda-saheb and his own troops were reduced. 
He, however, with his usual perseverance and activity, determined to 
make the greatest efforts he was able to reinforce them ; and imme- 
diately on receiving news that captain Clive was encamped at 
Samiavaram, detached 120 ^uropeans, 500 Sepoys, and four field 
pieces, with a large convoy of provisions and stores. This party 
was led by ]Vfr. D’Auteuil, who was empowered to take the command 
from Mr. Law. They arrived on the Hth of April at Utatoor, and 
intended, by making a large circuit to the west of Samiavaram, to 
gain in the night the bank of the Coleroon. The fate of the two 
armies depended in a great measure upon the success or miscaniage 
of this convoy and reinforcement. Captain Clive, apprized of Mr. 
D’AuteuiFs intention, set out the same night with the greatest part 
of his force to intercept him ; but Mr. D’Auteuil receiving advice 
his approach, immediately turned back and regained the fort f on which 
captain Clive returned with the utmost expeditteh to Samiavaram, 
where lie arrived in the morning. In the afternoon, Mr. Law got in- 
telligence of his march, without hearing of his return, which could not 
naturally bo suspected, as Utatoor is 13 miles from Samiavaram : ho 
♦thfitefore, as soon as^it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, and 700 
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Sepoys, to attack the few troops he imagined to be remaining there : 1752 
of these men forty were English deserters. This party arrived near 
• the camp at midnight, when one of tlieir spies informed the com- 
manding officer that the troops wliich liad marched against Mr. 
D'Auteuil were returned ; but he, imputing the information either ^ 
to cowardice, or treachery, gave no credit to the spy, and i)roceeded ; 
they were challenged by the advanced guaid of English Sepoys, on 
wliich thj^ officer of the desertei-s, an Irishman, stept out and told 
them, tho.t he was sent by mfijor Lawrence to reinforce captain Clive : 
and the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise, confirmed the 
assertion and persuaded the Sepoys so fully, that they omitted the usual 
precaution of asking the counter word, which would certainly have 
discovered the stratagem : and sent one of their body to conduct the 
enemy to the head quarters. They continued their march tlirough 
a pai’t of the Morattoe camp, without giving or receiving any dis- 
turbance until they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they were 
challenged by the centinols, and by others w'ho were posted in a 
neighbouring choultry to tlie north o£it ; in which captain Clive lay 
asleep. They returned the challenge by a volley into each place, and 
immedi^ely entered the pagoda, putting all they met to the sword. 
Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not conceiving it possible 
that the enemy could have advanced into the center of his camp, 
imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, alarmed by some attack at the 
outskirts : he however ran to the upper pagoda, where the greatest 
part of his Europeans were quartered, who having likewise taken 
the alarm, were under arms ; and ho immediately returned with 200 
of them to the choultry. Here he now discovered a large body of 
Sepoys drawn up facing the south, and firing at random. Tlieir 
position, which looked toM’^ards the enemy's encampment, joined 
J )0 their confusion, confirmed him in his conjecture that they were 
Ills own troops, who had taken some unnecessaiy alert. In this 
supposition he drew up his Europeans, within 20 yards of their 
rear, and then* going alone amongst them, ordered the firing to 
cease, upbraiding some with the panic he supposed them to have 
taken, and even striking others. At length one of the Sepoys, who 
understood a little of the French langiiage, discovering that he waj^n 
S Eijglishman, 
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1752 EagKshman, attiacked and wounded him in two places with his 
sword ; but fin din g himself on tho point of being overpowered, ran 
away to the lower pagoda : captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence 
from a man whom he imagined to be in his own service, followed him 
to the gate, where, to his great surprize, he was accosted by six 
Frenchmen ; his usual presence of mind did not lail him in this cri- 
tical occasion, but suggesting to him all that had happened, he told 
the Frenchmen, wdth great composure, that he was come to offer 
them terms ; and if they would look out, they would perceive the 
pagoda smrounded by his whole army, who were determined to give 
no quarter if any resistance were made. Tho firmness with which 
these woi-ds were delivered, made such an impression, that three of 
the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to captain Clive, and followed 
him towards the choultry, whither ho hastened, intending to order the 
Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom ho now first knew 
to be enemies ; but these had already discovered the danger of their 
situation, and had marched out of the roach of the Europeans, who 
imagining that they did this in obedience to captain Clive’s orders, 
made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon after, eight 
Frenchmen, who had been sent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell 
in with tho English troops, and were made prisoners ; and these, with 
tho other three which captain Clive had taken, were deliverejJ to the 
change of a serjeant’s party, who not knowing in this time of darkness 
and confusion, that the enemy were in possession of tho lower pagoda, 
carried them thither ; and on delivering them to the guard, found out 
their error ; but such was also the confusion of the French in the pa- 
goda, that they suffered the serjeant and his party to return unmolested. 
The rest of the English troops had now joined the others, and captain 
Clive imagining that thq enemy would never have attempted so des- 
perate an enterprize without supporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the pag(*ia before the troops 
• who were in it could receive any assistance. One of the two folding 
doors of the gateway had for some time been taken down to be repaii’ed, 
and the other was strongly stapled down, so that the remaining part of 
• tho 
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tlie entrance would admit only two men abreast : tlie English soldiers 1752 
made the attack, and continued it for some time with great resolution ; 
but the deserters within fought desperately, and killed an officer and 
fifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease until day- 
break ; and in the mean time such a disposition was made as might 
prevent those in the pagoda from escaping, and at the same time 
oppose any other body whicli might come to theii* relief. At day- 
break the commanding officer of the French seeing the danger of his 
situation^ made a sally at the head of his men, who received so heavy 
a fire, that he himself, with twelve others who first came out of the 
gateway were killed by the volley ; on vvliich tli(i rest ran back into 
the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced into the porch of the gate 
to parly with the enemy, and being weak with the loss of blood, and 
fatigue, stood with liis hack to the wall of the porch, and leaned, 
stooping forward, on the 'shoulders of two serjeants. The officer of 
the English deserter's prij^sented himself with great insolence, and tell- 
ing Captain Clive with abusive language, that he would shoot him, 
fired his musket. The ball missed him, but went through the bodies 
of both the serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell 
mortally wounded. The Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pa- 
goda in compliance with the English deserters, but thinking it ne- 
cessary to disavow such an outrage, whic^h miglit exclude them from 
any pretentions to quarter, their officer inimediiitely surrendered. By 
this time the body of the enemy's Sepoys had passed out of tlie cq-mp 
with as little interruption as they had entered it : but orders having 
been sent to the Morattoes to pursue them, Innis-Klian with all his 
men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the open plain 
before they gained tlie bank of the Coleroon. The Sepoys no sooner 
perceived them than they filing away their arms, and attempted to 
save themselves by dispersing ; but tlie Morattoes, who never figure 
so much m in these cruel exploits, exerteil themselves with such ac- 
tivity, that, accordiiig to their own import, not a single man of 700 
escaped alive ; iti is certain that none of them over appeared to con- 
tradict tins assertion. Besides the escapes already mentioned, captain 
Clive had another, which was not discovered until the liuny of the ^ 
day vva.s over, when it was found that the volley which the encaiy 
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1762 fired into the choultry where he was sleeping had shattered a hox 
that lay under his feet, and killed a sei‘vaiit who lay close to him. 

Fitehandah and Utatoor were now the only posts which the enemy 
held to the north of the Coleroon, but they were in possession of 
Coiloddy, which commands the eastern extremity of the island ; and 
lest Mr. Law should attempt to force his way on this side, major 
Lawrence detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take 
it ; and to the south of the Caveri, where tl?e enemy had no posts, a 
line of troops were disposed, which extended five miles on each side 
of the city of Tritchinopoly. 

Monack-jee on the 2Gth of April took Coiladdy, and the enemy 
losing here their last magazine of provisions, became every day more 
and more distressed ; but the hopes of being joined by Mr. D'Auteuil 
kept up their spirits, and prevented them from making any attempts 
to get out of the island : he still remained at Utatoor watching some 
opportunity to make his way good to Seringham : it was therefore 
determined to attack him ; but as the late attempt on Samiavaram 
shewed the uece.ssity of keeping the army there intire, major Law- 
rence resolved to send a party from his own division on this service. 

, Accordingly captain Dalton on the 9th of May crossed the rivers in 
the night Avith 150 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 500 Morattoes, and four 
field pieces, one of them a 12 pounder ; and halting some hours at 
Samiavaram, amved at five the next evening at a choultry within 
tw# miles of Utatoor, where he intended to pass the night, as the 
troops were much fatigued. There was at some distance in front 
of the choultry a village, which appearing a proper post for an ad- 
vanced guard, some dragoons were sent to reconnoitre it, who dis- 
covered that the enemy had already taken possession of it ; on which 
a party of Europeans and Sepoys were sent to dislodge them ; which 
they effected “with so much ease, that, flushed with their success, they 
pursued the enemy beyond the village, until they jeame in sight of Mr. 
D’Auteuil marchmg out of Utatoor, who, instead of waiting to attack 
with his whole force, sent forward a party to fall upon the English 
whilst they were forming ; a skirmish ensued, and the enemy was re- 
pulsed ; but the English officer being mortally Avounded, the detach- 
2 inent 
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merit retreated to the village, where they remained, and vSiistained the 1752 
fire of the enemy's cannon until the rest of the troops came up. It 
•was almost dusk, and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy 
might be deceived in their opinion of his strength, and mistake it for 
the whole of captain Clive's force, ventured to divide his men into 
two bodies, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy's line, 
whilst a few Eui’opeans left with the guns near the village cannon- 
aded tliom in front. Mr. D’Auteuil no sooner perceived this dis- 
position than it suggested to him the opinion it was intended to produce, 
and ho retreated with great precipitation, pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of Utatoor : tlie English were on the point of getting 
posvsession of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and 
face about, to deOuid themselves against the enemy’s cavalry, wbo 
taking advantage of the dusk of the evening, had made a circuit* 
and appeared unexpectedly in their rear. The Morattoes liowever 
galloping in, flung themselves between, and the two bodies of cavalry 
1‘emaincd some time firing carabines and pistols, until oneoftbe 
English C pounders came up, which after a few shot decided the con* 
test, and obliged the enemy’s horse to retreat ; the Morattoes then 
charged them sword in hand, and drove them into the fort ; but not 
without suffering themselves ; for several of them returned much 
wounded. The English fired at the fort from the rocks which are 
close to the walls until eight o’clock, when they retreated back to the 
choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans at the village, and 
200 Morattoes, who promised to patrole all night, and give imme- 
diate information if the enemy should make any motion to abandon 
the fort. 

Mr. D’Autouil continuing in his mistake eonceming the force 
which was come against him, no sooner found that they had returned 
to the chofiltry, than he quitted the foi’t with all his troops, and 
marched away to ^Icondah, leaving behind in the hurry a great 
quantity of military stores and ammunition, as well as refreshments 
intended for the officers of Mr, Law^s army. The Morattoes per- 
formed the duty they had undertaken with so little vi^lance, that 
captain Dalton did not hear of the enemies retreat until two in the 
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1752 morning, when it was too late to pursue them : he, however, marched 
to the fort, and took possession ol‘ the stores which the enemy had 
left in it. ' 

Mr. Law received no intelligenct^ of captain Dalton's march across 
the rivers ; but the next morning discovering from the spire of Se- 
I'ingham, the detachment proceeding from Sainiavaram towards Uta- 
toor, imagined it to be a part of captain Clive’s army ; and on this 
supposition crossed tluj Ooleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoys, 
and a large body of cavalry. Captain Clive immediately inarched to 
meet him with all his troops, excepting the guards necessary to defend 
the approaches to liis camp, and came in sight of the enemy just as 
their rear liad crossed the river. Mr. Law, startled at tlie a])pcarance 
of a force which so much exceeded his expectation* halted and formed 
his line in a strong situation along the bank of the river. Botli 
armies remained in order of battle until evening, eacli having ad- 
vantages which the other respected too much to venture to attack 
Some skirmishes passed between the advanced Sepoys, and in the 
night the French re-crossed the river. 

Captain Dalton remained two days at Utatoor, when he received 
orders to rejoin major Lawrence ; but by this time the Ooleroon 
was so much swelled as to be impassable, and the troops at Samia- 
varam were preparing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
attack the enemy’s post of Pitchandah, wdiicli could receive no suc- 
cours fi*om the island till the waters subsided : he therefore, to forward 
this service, put his detachment under captain Clive’s command ; 
and to prevent the disputes which might arise from the superiority of 
his rank, resolved to act himself as a volunteer. On the 14th at 
night the army moved dowm to tlie river-side. 

There mns along the northern bank of the Coleroon, from Pitohan- 
dah to the ground opposite the great pagoda of Seringham, a large 
mound of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by tbe^ people of 
the country to resist the current of the river, whi^sh in this part sets 
strongly from the opposite shore whenever the waters rise. The 
enemy’s camp on the island lay opposite and within cannon-shot of 
this mound - it was therefore determined to employ the artillery 
against them, until the battery against Pitcliandab cotild be finished. 

Every 
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Every common soldier in an Indian army is accompanied either by 1752 
a wife or a concubine ; the officers have several, and the generals 
‘ Avhole seraglio’s : besides these the army is encumbered by a number 
of attendants and servants exceeding that of the fighting men ; and 
to supply the various wants of this enervated multitude, dealers, ped- 
lars, and retailers of all sorts, follow the camp ; to wliom a separate 
quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their different com- 
modities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in a3\y 
fair in Europe ; all of them sitting on the ground in a line with their 
mercliandises exposed before them, and sheltered from the sun by a 
mat supported by sticks. 

The next morning, the 15th, at sun-rise, six pieces* of cannon began 
to fire upon the ^mp from embrasures cut through the top of the 
mound, which sheltered them from the guns of Pitchandah. This un- 
expected annoyance soon created the greatest confusion : the enemy 
began immediately to strike their tents, and every one to remove every 
thing that was either valuable or dear to him : elephants, camels, 
oxen and horses, mingled with men, women and children affrighted 
and making lamentable outcries at the destruction which fell around 
tliem, pressed to get out of the reach of it in such a hurry jis only 
served to retard their flight : however, in two liours not a tent was 
standing. The crowd first moved between the pagodas of Soringham 
and Jumbakistna, towards the bank of the Caveri, and from this side 
they were fi.red on by the guns of Tritchinopoly : they then hurried to 
the eastward of Jumbakistna, where Jindiug themselves out of the 
reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The garrison 
of Pitchandah attempted to inteiTupt the cannonade ; and finding that 
their artillery had no efiect to dismount tlie English guns covered by 
the mound, they made a sally to seize them, but had not proceeded far 
before they received tlie lire of a detachment, which captain Clive 
had taken the precaution to post in the way they were coming ; and 
this instantly drov% them back again, not without some loss. 

During the rest of the day, the English troops were employed in 
erecting the battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the north 
of Pitchandah. The pagoda, like most othoi's on the coast of Co- 
romandel, is a square, of which the gateways projecting beyond the 

walls. 
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1752 walls, flank the angles : the French had 70 Europeans, 200 Sepoys, 
and three pieces of cannon in the place. The attack began the next 
morning at day-l)reak, from two’.pieccs of battering cannon^ which 
fired from embrasures cut through tlie wall of a brick house ; the 
sliock soon brought down the w^all, and left the artillery-men for 
some time exposed ; but a large body of Sepoys being ordered to keep 
a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautious in 
making use either of their small arms or cannon. Some time after 
one of the English gui\.s burst, and killed three Europeans, and 
wounded captain Dalton ; the breach nevertheless was made practi- 
cable by four in tlic afternoon, when it was determined to* storm the 
breach and escalade the walls at the same time. The enemy seeing 
the preparations for the assault, were discouraged, and beat the 
chamado. The Sepoys mistaking this signal of smTender for a de- 
fiance, fired a volley, vvhicli killed the di’ummer, and then giving a 
shout, iTin to plant the colours on the breach. This motion was so 
rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before any of the 
English officers were able to come up and inform them of their mis- 
take, which they were unluckily confirmed in by the behaviour of 
Bomo of the gandsoii, wdio drew up as fast as they could to defend 
themselves. A body of Europeans immediately mai'chcd after them, 
with orders to repress their violences, even by firing upon them, if 
necessary : but they did not arrive before the Sepoys had killed several 
of the garrison, and stiuck such a terror that 15 Frenchmen jumped 
over the walls into the Colgroon, where they were drowned. The 
rest surrendered to the Europeans, whose presence preserved them 
from another risque equal to that whicli they liad just escaped ; for 
the Morattoes, seeing the Sepoys in motion, imagined that they would 
carry off all the plunder of the place ; and resolving to have a shai’e 
of it themselves, they mounted and galloped up sword in liand to the 
breach : and several of them even rode up to the top of tit. The 
enemy's army on the island were spectators of th^ whole attack, and 
fired, to very little effect, a great number of random sh^t at the village 
in which the English were posted. 

By the reduction of Pitchandah, the enemy's communications with 
the country to the north of the Coleroon were intirely cut off, and their 
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Indian camp became, again exposed to a cannonade. The dread of 1752 
this, and of the many other distresses which straitened the army more 
•closely every day, determined the ^eatest part of Clnmda-saheb^s 
officers to quit his service ; and they went in a body and informed 
him of this resolution. He heard it with gi’eat temper, and instead 
of reproaching them for deserting him, said, that if they had not pre- 
vented him, he should of himsell* have proposed what they desired ; 
tliat although he was not able to discharge the whole of their arrears, 
they might be assured he would punctually acquit himself of all his 
obligations whensoever his better fortune should return ; and, as a 
proof of his sincerity, he offered to deliver up to tluun the greatest part 
of Ilia elephants, camels, horses, and other military efiects, which they 
received at a valuation in part of what he wjis indebted to them. 

Tlie next day these officers sent messengers to the confederates, 
some offering to take service, others desiring to ])ass through their 
posts : but the Indian allies, who had for some time regarded the 
whole of the enemy’s baggage as a booty which could not escape 
them, hesitated to comply with their request ; and the ilorattoos 
particularly, who scarcely rat(^ the life of a man at the value of Sis 
turban, were averse to the granting of any terms which might liinder 
them from exerting their sabres to get the spoil, being persuaded 
that, if hostilities wei'e earned «oii to extremity, their activity would 
acquire much the larger share of it. The English frustrated these 
cniel intentions, by determining to give their own passporis, if the 
rest of the allies persisted in refusing ; upon which they consented to 
give theirs likewise. 

Accordingly tlags were planted on tlm banks of tlio (kveri ami 
Coleroon, bja a signal to the enemy s troops that they might pass over 
in security. Two thousand of Chunda-saheb’s best horse, anti 1500 
Sepoys, joined captain Clive at Samiavaram ; others went to the My- 
soreans ; very to the Nabob : the troops of Morawar and Madura, 
and other independent bodies, returned into their own countries. C)n 
the 4th day not a tent was standing in the ishuid ; and there remained 
with Chunda-saheb no more than 2(M)0 horse and 3000 foot, wlm 
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1752 took shelter in the pagoda of Seringliam : aii^ongst the foot were 
1000 Rajpoots.! who, from a motive of reUgion, undertook" to defend 
the inward temples against aJl intruders. The French battalion, 
with 2000 Sepoys, shut themselves up in Jumbakistna, giving out, 
as is the custom of that nation, that they intended to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. They preferred this to the other pagoda, 
because its outward wall was in a better condition, and its smaller 
extent better proportioned to the number of their troops. 

Tlie artillery of Tritchinopoly and the allied army furnishing no 
more tlian three pieces of battering cannon, a train was ordered 
from Devi Cotah ; and to los^ no opportunity of increasing the 
enemy’s distresses before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of 
May, tlie same day that the French withdrew into the pagoda, 
quitted his post at Chuckly-pollam, and encamping opposite to it 
on the island, immediately threw up an entrenchment from one 
river to the other : at the same time Monack-jee with the Tan- 
jorines moving from’^^the eastward, took possession of Chuckly-pol- 
lam ; and the army Samiavaram quitting that post, encamped 
^ng the northern bank of the Coleroon. The Mysoreans re- 
mained, as before, to the west of the city. 

But although the obstacles which now surrounded the enemy were 
difficult to be overcome, they were noji absolutely insurmountable. The 
troops in Jumbakistna outnumbered those iii the major’s camp two to 
one, and both the rivers swelling often at this season of the year, 
Mr. Law might force his way through it before any succours could 
come from the main laud : if successful in this attempt, ho might, as 
soon as the rivers began to fall, cro.ss the Caveri at some pass farther to 
the eastwaid, before captain Clive ’s division would be able to pass the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become fordable 
again so soon as the other : he might then by hasty marchei;^ make his 
way good to Karical, harassed indeed in his rouji by Mysoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unsupported by the English troops, cwould probably 
make few vigorous^offorts against a compact body of European infantry 
provided with a well-appointed train of artillery : but such a plan im- 
plied an option of difficulties not to be expected from troops dispirited 
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by ill success, and commanded by officetaof no great talents ; nor 1752 
does it appear that the French ever .entertained any thoiiights of carry- ''“"v* 
* ing it into execixtion. They flattered themselves in their irresolute 
councils, that Mr. D’Auteuil would make his way good into the 
island, notwithstanding this attempt was now become more dilScult 
than ever ; and they hoped, with the supplies he was bringing, to 
protract the defence of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time 
ships were expected at Pondicherry with a considerable reinforcement 
of troops from France ; however, for fear of the worst, Mr. Law de- 
termined to take such measures he thought would place the persofl 
of Chunda-saheb out of danger. 

Deserters infonning the English bow much the' enemy's future 
resolutions depended on the arrival of Mr. D’Auteuil’s convoy, it 
was deteimined to make another attempt against that reinforcement ; 
but as it was reported that they were in possession of all the forti- 
flcations at Vol-condah, it was thought necessary, if possible, to bring 
the governor over to the Nabob’s interest. A letter was written to 
him full of promises : the man changing sides with fortune, answered, 
that although he liad permitted Mr. D’Auteuil to take up his quai*- 
tere in the pettah, he had not suffered him to take possession either of 
the stone fort, or the fortifica.tion 3 of the rock ; and that if any 
troops were sent to attack the French, he would assist to destroy 
them. About the same time Mr D’Auteuil, pressed by the repeated 
sollicitations of ]|(Ir. Law, quitted Vol-condah, and to conceal some 
other plan gave out that he intended to retake the fort of Utatoor. 

Such an opportunity of attacking him was more to be relied on than 
the pi-omises of the governor, and captain Clive marched against him 
without delay. 

He left a strong garrison in Pitchandah, and in his camp a num*- 
ber of troops sufficient by w6ll contrived dispositions, to prevent Mr. 

Law ftobf suspecting the absence of the force he took with him, 
which consisted of 100 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 2000 Moiattoe 
horse, with six'field pieces. They set out on the 27th' of May in 
the evening, and arrived before morning at. Utatoor, where they shut 
themselves up in the fort all that day and the ensuing night, in hopes 

H h . that 
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them an oppoi^unity of &lling upon him on the plain before he could 
regain Yol'Condah. He did indeed advance within seven milea of* 
Utatoor ; but either from some rumour, or suspicion, his courage 
fiuled him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of' returning in 
great haste to the place from whence he came. Captain Olive was 
no sooner infc^med of his retreat than he set out in pursuit of him, 
and early in the morning sent the Morattoes before, instructing 
them to keep their main body out of sight, and to endeavour to 
barrass and retard the enemy’s march with small parties, such as 
might be mistaken for detachments sent only in quest of plunder, and 
prevent them from suspecting any thing more. Some of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vol-condah, 
and amused Mr. D’Auteuil so well, that be, hoping to entice them 
within reach of his fire, wasted some time in making evolutions ; but 
greater numbers coming in sight, he began to suspect the stratagem, 
and forming his men in a column with two field pieces in front, re- 
treated. By this time the whole body of Morattoes came up and ho- 
vered round him until he reached Vol-condah, where he drew up 
between the mud wall of the pettah and the river Valami, which 
was almost dry. Soon after the Sepoys, who formed the van of the 
BngUsh column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great 
rate ; 600 of them had, in the enemy’s service, stormed the breaches 
at the assault of Arcot, and having since that time been employed in 
the English service in several actions under the command of captain 
Clive, entertained no small opinion of their own prowess whan 
supp(wted by a body of Europeans. These men no socrner came 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, than they ran predpitately to 
a^a^ them, without regarding any order. They reemved^the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, and musketry, which killed many of them, 
but did not check the rest from rushing on to the push of bayopet 
The .Morattoes, animated by such an ^jcample,^ gaUoped pcross the 
river, and charging the flanks, increased the conips^n, ^ the 
Sepoys had; pads, In. the .center^ The attack was iwn. gene;^ and 
impetuous to be long resisted, and tbe.enemy retired ,heatilyj.throngh 
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the barrier into the pettah, where they began to make refidatauce again ^762 
by firing over the mud wall. By this time the Eun^d^i|iA cAme np, 

' and aseaulting the barrier, soon forced their way and p^tt the enemy 
to flight a second time, who now ran to take sheltm* in the stdne fitrt, 
where the goverher, according to his promise, shut the gdlte ; but 
some of them getting over the walls with scaling ladders, in an un> 
guarded part, opened the gate, in spite' of the garrison, and let in 
their fellow fugitives. This passed whilst the English troops, Cau- 
tious of dispersing in a place they were not acquainted with, were 
forming to follow them in order, and soon after the field pieces b^n 
to fire upon the gate, whilst the musketry under shelter, of the houses, 
deterred the enemy from appearing on the ramparts. Mr. D’Auteuil 
therefore, as the last resource, attempted to get into the fortifications 
of the adjacent rock; but the governor, who was there in person, 
sent him word, that if he persisted in u.sing any violence he would 
fire into the fort. In this perplexity, which the night increased, he 
consulted his oflicers, who unanimously agreed to surrender. The 
white flag was hung out, and the terms were soon settled. It was 
agreed, that the deserters should be pardoned, that the French com- 
missioned oflicers should not .serve against the Nabob for 12 months, 
and the private men remain prisoners of war at his discretion. The 
whole party consisted of 100 Europeans, of which 35 were English 
deserters, 400 Sepoys, and 340 horse. Their artillery was only three 
pieces of caimon, but there was found in the pettah three large 
magazines, which, besides a variety of other military stores, con- 
tained 800 barrels of gun-powder and 3000 muskets. It was known 
that Mr. D’Auteuil had with him a large sum of money, but he se- 
creted great part of it amongst his own ba^;age, which he was per- 
mitted to cany away without examination : the troops on both’hides 
embezzled part of the remainder: so that only 50,000 rupees were 
re^folariy taken possession of for the use of the captors ; whose booty, 
exdudye of mBitaiy stores, which -were reserved for the Company, 
ahindnl^' to 10,000 pounds sterling : the horsemen and Sepoys were, 
as ustyi, disarm^ and set at liberty, and captain 'CSive returned to bis 
camp with ttes rest of the prisoners. 

Hh2 
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175-2 ' The French at Jumhakistna were apprized of Uie march of the 
taroops to intercept Mr. H’Autenil, and had before recrived from 
him snch a description bf the difficulties which obstructed his passage 
as destroyed the hopes they had too fondly entertained this resource ; 
their provisions likewise began to fail. The straits to which they 
were reduced had for sometime been foreseen by Chunda-saheb, and 
ho had often represented to Mr. Law the necessity of making a 
rigoTOUB effort to extricate themselves; but finding that his remon- 
strances wete not heeded, the usual steadiness of his mind began to 
fail biro, and lie gave way to an anxiety, which increaeing with the 
prospert of his distresses, greatly impaired his health. At the same 
time Mr. Law was not a little sollicitous about the safety of a person 
of such great importance, whom his own irresolute conduct had 
brought into the dangers which now surrounded liim. He thought, 
and perhaps justly, that if Chunda-saheb should be obliged to surrenderi 
the Nabob would never agree to spare the life of his rival ; and from the 
prejudices of national animosity, he concluded that if the English got 
him 'into their power, they would not with-hold him from the 
Nabob’s resentment ; he therefore suggested to his ally the necessity 
of attempting to make his escape, by bribing some chief of the con- 
federate aamy to permit him to pass through his quarters. Chunda- 
saheb, sensible of his desperate situation, consented to try this desperate 
remedy, forced by the severity of his fate to make an option on which 
his. life depended, when every choice presented almost equal danger. 
The Nabob was out of the question ; the Mysoreans he knew would 
make use of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfil the agree- 
ments he had made with ^hem, and the Morattoes would sell him to 
the highest bidder of the two : the Polygars were not strong fmough, 
nor %^ere their troops situated conveniently to favour his escape. 
There remained the Tanjorines ; these had formerly received in- 
juries from Chundarsaheb, 'and more^ lately had seen their capital 
besieged by him ; so that had their troops been, commanded by the 
king in person, it would have been as absurd to repose a confidence in 
them as in any other of the allies ; but it was known thattiteir ge- 
neral Monack-jee was at open variance with the prime 'minister, 
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who had on all occasions preveoted Uie king from distinguialiing him 1752 
with those marks of gratitude his military services deserved. It was 
therefore thought not impracticable/to separate tlm interests of the 
general from those of his sovereign ; and this feeble glimmering ray 
of hope was followed, only because no other presented itself 

Monaek-jee received the overture, and carried on the correspon- 
dence with so much address and seeming complacence, as induced 
Mr. Law and Chuuda-saheb to think they had gained him over to 
their interest : a large sum of money was paid, and much more, with 
every other advantage he thought proper to stipulate, promised : but 
the horrr Chunda-saheb was to deliver himself into his hands was 
not fixed, when on the 31st of May the batteriirg cannon arrived 
from Devi Cotah, and Mr. Law received a summons to surrender at 
discretiort Monack-jee now acting as a friend, sent at the same 
time a message advising Chunda-saheb to come over to him that very 
night, since, if he delayed to make his escape before the English ad- 
vanced nearer the pagodas, which they were preparing to batter, his 
passage to Chuckly-pollam. would afterwards be subject to infinite 
risques. 

In order therefore to prevent the English from taking any sus- 
picions of this important resolution before it was carried into effect, 

Mr. Law, not unsagaciously, made use of the liighest spirit of rodo- 
montade in his answer to major Lawrence. He talked ol defending 
the pagoda until the last extremity, unless he was permitted to marcli 
away with all the troops under his command wherever he pleased ; 
insisting likewise, that no search should be made after any person 
under his colours. On these conditions he was willing to deliver up 
one half of his artalleiy. 

As soon as it was night, Mr. Law himself impaired privately to 
Monack-jee’s quarters, where, amongst other precautions, he de- 
manded, Ahat a considerable^ hostage should be delivered before 
Chunda-saheb. put,. himsetf into Monack-jee’s .power. To this the 
Tanjorine answsind with great' calmness, that if any intentions of 
treaehory were entmrtsdned, no hostage would be a check to them.; 

Mad that by giving one, the secret would be divulged, and the ^cape 
rendered impracticable. He, however, took an oath, the most 

sacred 
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1733 sao^ed of a& to aa Indian aoldior, on his sabre and jKHiiaird, wishing 
Buj^be 4 ^ to his owa^destructwaif he tailed in his en- 

gag^ents, which'were to send away Chanda>saheb aa soon ea he oame * 
into his quarters, with aa escort of horse, to tire Fieneh settiement of 
ElariofiiL**- At the same time a Tanjorine officer assured Mr. Law that 
he wee appointed to command the escort, and shewed the pallankin 
and other prqrarations which were intended for the joumey. Mr. 
Inw and the officer thmr repaired to a choultiy, were Chundarsaheb 
himself, with a few attendants, waited the result of the conference. 
As soon as he had heard it related, he proceeded with the Tanjorine 
to Monack-jee’s quarters, where, instead of the escort he expected, 
he was met by a guard patroling for him, who carried him with 
violence into a tent, where they immediately put him into irons. 

The news was instantly communicated to the Nabob, the Myso- 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them up all night debating on the fate 
of the prisoner. The next morning they repaired together with Mo- 
nack-jee to major Lawrence’s tent, in whose presence they held a 
comu^ Each of them insisted that Chunda-saheb ought to be de- 
livered to himself, supporting the demand with the superior im- 
portance each thought he bore in the general cause; but Monack- 
jee firmly refused to give his prize out of his own hands. The 
major had hitherto remained silent, but finding that the dissention was 
irreoon^eable, proposed that the English should have the care of lum, 
and keep him in one of their settlements. They were all of them 
averse to this scheme, and broke up the conference without coming to 
any resolution: tire three competitors in high indignation against one 
another, and against Monack-jee, who had moreover the inortificatioix 
of seeing that the treachery, he had conunitted was so far fieni being 
acknowledged as a service rendered to the general cause, that, ttm My^ 
sorean, the Morattoe, and perha;ps the Nabob himself, wishea ih the 
bottom of their hearts that Chunfia-saheb had hot bten cdfioe 
they had not the dispo^ of him in their bum powbri' ' ' *' 

Immediately Elter the ocml^wioei' smjmr lAwreiieo 
summons to Mr. Law, mine permnptety tium the lionaer’i ftra de^ 
cisive answer was demanded before noon the next day ; after whidi 
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his flags of tiHoo urould b© fixed xipoR ; and if the batteries once 1752 
began to play, it was decbured th^ every usii in the pagoda shoold.'— 

' be put to the sword. ' • 

He had already been informd of the fate of his ally, and had heard 
a mmour of the defeat at Vol-oondah, but this he did no^Mirely 
give credit to ; when convinced of it by the report of One of his own 
officers who had seen Mr. lyAuteuil in the English camp, he desired 
a personal conferehce with major Lawrence, which, after several 
messages, was agreed to be held the next day. 

He began, by asserting that the peace which existed between the 
two crowns, entitled him to expect from the English every mark of 
consideration for the French troops, since they were now left un- 
connected with any powers contending in the Carnatic, by the dis- 
persion of Chmida-saheb’s army, and the imprisonment of its leader ; 
he therefore expected that the English would, instead of acting as 
enemies, contribute as allies to facilitate the retreat of his army into 
the French settlements. Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in 
the conference only as the interpreter of the Nabob’s intentions, 
with whom the English were in close alliance ; and as a justification 
of the Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter in which Mr. Ihipleix 
had deckued that he would never cease to pursue him whilst a single 
Frenchman remained in India. 

After several other altercations, which produced little change in 
the terms first proposed, the capitulation was signed. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of JumbaJdstna should be delivered up, with all the 
guns, ^res, and ammunition ; that the officers should give their 
parole not to seFve against the Nabob or his allies ; that the private 
men of the battalion, Europeans, Coflrees and Topasses, dmuld re- 
main prisoners ; and that the deserters should be pardoned, 

the troa^ with captain dive were then, ordered to rejoin the 
uuljcr’s cfivision, my! the ne^ morning, before break of day, captain 
Bahxm mar^edi 250 ^meen men, who halted, bearing their 
drums at an ahasdoaed onripost within pistol-shot .of the walls of 
Jumbakistnat wMlat tha^ nu^ remamed nM &r off with the rest of 
the troops, drawn up ready to prevent the ef^ of any treachery : 

but 
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but none was intended : foB Mr. Law soon came out with some of 
his officers, and conducted the dj^tachment into the paigodai, where 
they formed With their backs to the gate, opposite to, the French ' 
tfdops, who immediately flung down their arms in 'B heap, and sur- 
rend^ed^prisonms. The whole consisted of 35 commission officers, 
725 battalion men bearing arms, besides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 Sepoys : their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 

8 cohorns, 2 petards, 31 pieces of cannon, of which 11 were for 
battering, mostly 18 pounders, and the rest field pieces : they had 
likewise a great quantity of ammunition, stores and carriages of all 
sorts in very good condition. The pagoda of Seringham was soon 
after delivered up, and the horse and foot who had taken refuge in 
it suffered to pass away without molestation ; but the 1000 Bajpoots 
refused to quit the temple, and threatened their victors to cut them 
to pieces if they ofiered to enter within the third wall : the English, 
in admiration of their enthusiasm, promised to give them no occasion 
of offence. 

Thus was this formidable army, whose numbem two months before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
efffectually than it probably could have been by what is generally 
esteemed a total defeat in the field. The soldier who regards his 
profession'as a science, will discover examples worthy of his meditation, 
both in the absurdity of the enemy's choice of their situation, and in 
the advantages which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to de- 
termine whether the English conducted thenaselves with more ability 
and spirit, or the French with more irresolution and ignorance, after 
major Lawrence and captain ^!live arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Still the fate of Chunda-sahelb remained to be decided before the suc- 
cess of this day could be deemed complete. The amuety which Mo- 
nack-jee carried away from the conference in major Lawrence’s tent was 
enercased every hour by the messages and proposab he reio^ved. Ihe 
Myioimn promised money, the NaM tf^rentenedct^ntment^ knd Mo- 
rari-row, more plainly, that he wohld'^y him a virit tth thnhea^ of 
6000 hetse. Tonified hi the ieemmoMofis Whiteh whuld inevit^b]^ fol- 
low, if he, gave the piefetenee to an^ of the com|^tbrs M'w^W no 

method of finishing the contest but by putting an end to the life of his 
§ prisoner ; 
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prisoner ; liowever, as the major had exjjpissed » desire that the Eng- 1752 
lish might have him in their possession, he thought it necessaiy to ^ 
. know whether they seriously exposed this deference, and accordingly, 
on the same morning that the p^oda surrendered, went to the 
major ; with whom he had a conference which convinced .him that 
the English were his friends, and that they were resolved notto 'in- 
terfere any farther in the dispute. He therefore immediately on his 
return to Chuckly-pollam put his design into execution, by ordering 
the head of Ohunda-saheb to be struck off. 

The executioner of this deed was a Pitan, one of Monack-jec’s re- 
tinue, reserved for such purposes. He found the unfortunate victim 
an aged man, .stretched on the ground, from whence the infirmities 
of sickness rendered him unable to rear himself. The aspect and 
abrupt intrusion of the asis^in instantly suggested to Chunda-saheb 
the cirand on which he was sent. Ho waved his hand, and desired 
to speak to Monack-jee before he died, saj-ing, that he had something 
of great importance to communicate to him ; but the man of blood 
giving no heed to his words, proceeded to his work, and after stab- 
bing him to the heart, severed his head from his body. 

The head was immediately sent into Tritchinopoly to the Nabob, 
who now for the first time saw the face of Jris rival. After he had 
gratified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it to the neck of a 
camel, and in this manner it was carried five times round the walls 
of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectator's, insulting it 
with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners 
of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and 
delivered to an escort, who gave out that they were to carry it to be 
viewed by the Great Mogul at Delhi ; a practice generally observed 
to heighten the reputation of the successful cause : but there is no 

reason to believe that it was ever carried out of the Carnatic. 

. • 

Such was the unfortunate and ignominious end of this man. The 
many examples of a similar &te, which are perpetually produced by 
the contests of ambition in this um^ttled empire, have established a 
proverb, that fortune is a throve ; and therefore he who falls in such 
contests is only reckoned rmfortunate, without having the odium of 

I i rebellion 
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1752 rebellion or treachery charged on his memory, unless he opposes the 
sovereign of soveTfelgns, the Great Mogul ; all the rest is reckoned 
the common course of politics : .for there is scarcely thronghout the 
empire a Nabob, who has not an open or latent competitor. It 
therefore only remains to speak of the private character of ChRnda- 
aah(^l5^n which he is generally acknowledged to have been a brave, 
benevolent, humane and generous man, as princes go in Indostan. 
His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found 
in the generals of India, insomuch that if he had an absolute com* 
mand over the French troops, it is believed he would not have com- 
mitted the mistakes which broxight on his catastrophe, and the total 
reduction of his army. 

But signal as these successes were, they were so far from being the 
means of restoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin- 
ciples wliich produced them were intermixed the seeds of another 
more dangerous and obstinate war : and this the Nabob had the an- 
guish to know, whilst he was giving the demonstrations of joy ex- 
pected from him on successes which appeared so decisive. 
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artillery and stores taken at Jumbakistna, were carried into 
'IVitchinopoly : after tliese and some other necessary dispositions were 
made, major Lawrence represented to ^he Nabob the necessity of his 
marching without delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Carnatic, where it was not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late successes would contribute greatly to reduce such for- 
tresses as were in the interest of Chunda-saheb, and facilitate the esta- 
blishment of his government over the province, from which he had 
hitherto received neither revenues nor assistance. The Nabob ac- 
quiesced in this advice, hut continued for several days to shew an 
unaccountable backwardness, as often as ho was pressed to put it into 
execution. The inconsistency of this conduct perplexed all but the 
very few who wore acquainted with the cause ; and the Englisli had 
no conception of the difficulties which with-held him, when, to their 
very great astonishment, the Mysorean explained the mystery, by 
refusing to march until the city of Tritchinopoly with all its depen- 
dencies was delivered up to him ; for such was the price he had 
stipulated with the Nabdb for his assistance. 

They had both, for every reason, agreed to keep this important 
article a profound secret ; but the Mysorean had either not been 
able to conceal it from the Sagacity of his subsidiaiy the Morattoe, or 
perhaps hjd made the agreement by liis advice. It is certain that 
the Morattoe had all along projected to turn it to his own advantage 
at a proper occasion excepting th^e principals, and their immediate 
secretaries, not a man in the province had any idea of it. Great 
therefore was the general suiprize and anxiety when it was made 
public. 
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1752 The Nabob finding dissimulation no longer of any service, oonfesse<l 
the truth when major Lawi’ence demanded an explanation of it ; pro- 
testing that his extreme distress, alone had extorted a promise from'< 
him, which the Mysorean himself might very well know wAs totally 
onto^JiKa power to perform! Tritchinopoly, he said, was the Great 
Mogul’s, and himself only a viceroy, appointed to govern it during the 
pleasure of that great' prince : that the resigning of this important 
place to the government of an Indian king, would involve both him- 
self and the English in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire. 
In short, firmly resolved at all events not to part with the plaee, he 
proposed to amuse the regent with a further promise of delivering it 
up within two months ; in which time he hoped, by collecting the 
large arrears due from the Arcot province, to repay the e^pences 
which the Mysoreans had incurred by assisting him. As a palliative 
for the present, he meant to give up the fort of Madura with its de- 
pendencies, which inchide a very large district. These terms he 
thodght a full and ample recompence for all that the regent had 
done for him, more espemally as the reduction of Chunda-saheb’s 
power had ^en an essential advantage to the interests of the My- 
soreans as well as to his own. Major Lawrence, whose power was 
confined to the operations of the field, waited for instructions from 
the presidency, who received at the same time applications from both 
parties, setting forth, as usual, the subject in a very different manner. 
They prudently determined not to interfere in the dispute, unless vio- 
lence should be used against the Nabob ; and professing great friend- 
ship to the Mysorean, they strenuously reco mmended to both parties 
an amicable adjustment of their differences. 

But these differences continued with great warmth ; and in the long 
debate on this subject, Morari-row conducted himself with so much 
seeming impartiality, that he was chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sides, to be the mediator between them ; and the lime being 
fixed for the conference, he came one evening into the city in great 
state, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by ^he regent ; they 
proceeded to the Nabob’s palace, where captain D^ton, as com- 
mander of the English garrison, was present. 


The 
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The usual cwiuonies being over, the Mojrattoe with great delibwa- 1752 
tion and propriety enumerated the many obligations TYbicb the Jiabob 
owed to the regent. He painted in^iively colours the distressful state 
of his adairs, when the regent generously undertook his cause ; at 
which time, although nominal lord of a* country extending^^from the 
river Peadat^ to Cape Comcrin, he really possessed no morcoHhis 
great dmninion than the ground inclosed by the walls of Tritchinopoly, 
where he was closely besieged by a much superior and implacable 
enemy. He appealed to the Nabob for the truth of what Jp asserted, 
and then demanded in form the delivery of the city and^rritory of 
Tritchinopoly, in consequence of the solemn agreement he had made 
with the Mysorean, which he produced signed and sealed. 


Tlie Nalwb, who expected this harrangue, acknowledged the fa- 
voims he had received, And said, that he was i-esolved to fulfil his 
engagements : hut that being at this time in possession of no other 
considerable fortified town, it was impossible to remove his family, 
which was very laige, until he had, by reducing the Arcot province 
got a place proper for their reception : he therefore demanded a 
respite of two months, at the expiration of which he promised to send 
orders to his bi-other-in-law to deliver up thS city. The Morattoe 
highly commended this resolution ; and after some other vague dis- 
course, lie signified an inclination to speak to him in private, and 
desired the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they and the rest 
of the audience, excepting captain Dalton, were retired, chafing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negociator to the smile of a 
courtier, he told the Nabob, that he believed him endowed with too 
much sense to mind what he had said before those two stupid fellows, 
meaning the commissaries : you must likewise, said he, think that I 
have too much discernment to believe you have any intention of ful- 
filling th^ promise you have now made. How could you answer to 
the Great Mogul the giving up so considerable a part of his dominion 
to such insignificant people : it would be the highest absurdity to 
think of it. These you may be assured are my real sentiments, what- 
ever my private interest may induce _ me to say to the contrary in 
public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find him in this 

disposition ; 
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1752 disposition ; for it was his resentment more than the regent^s tliat 
he dreaded ; and immediately made him a present of a draught on 
his treasury for 50,000 rupees, promising much more if he would rc- • 
concile matters, and divert the regent from insisting on the letter of 
the trea^ This the other assured him he would do, though nothing 
waifwther from his intentiona He was in reality the mast improper 
person that could have been chosen to adjust the diiSerence. His 
views were, first by ingratiating himself with the Nabob, to persuade 
him to adl|it a large body of Morattoes into the city as the best means 
of deceiving the regent into a belief that he really intended to give it 
up according to his promise ; and these military umpires would have 
been instructed to eeize on any opportunity that might offer of sedu- 
cing or overpowering the rest of the garrison ; and if this iniquitous 
scheme succeeded, he intended to keep possession of the city, wliicli 
he had fonnerly governed, for himself. If there should be no open- 
ing for this plaii, he determined to protract the dispute as long as 
possible by negociations, during which he was sure of being kept in 
pay by the Mysorean, and did not doubt of having the address to get 
considerable presents from the Nabob. When this double dealing 
should be exhausted, he purposed to make the Mysorean declare war, 
knowing that he had ’too great an opinion of the Morattoes to carry 
it on without continuing them in his service. 

The apprehensions of an immediate rupture obliged the English 
troops, who had proceeded on the 16th of June as far as Utatoor, tb 
return on the 18th to Tritchinopoly ; for the Mysorean had even 
threatened to attack the Nabobs if he offered to march out of the 
city in order to join his European allies, as be had promised. Their 
appearance, more than their remonstrances, produced an accommo- 
dation for the present. The Nabob made over to the regent the re- 
venues of the island of Seringham, and of several other districts, im- 
powering him to collect them himself ; promised agaiii to ^Oliver up 
Tritchinopoly at the end of two months ; and iff the ’■mean time 
agreed to receive '700 men, provided they were not ^Morattoes, into 
the city. On these conditions tJie Mysorean agi^eed to assist him 
with all his force to reduce the Arcot province. Neither side gave 
any credit to the other, but both expected advantages by gaining 
4 time. 
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time. The Nabob knew that an immediate declaration of war, would 1752 
effectually stop the progreSu«i of his arms in the -Carnatic, where he ^ 
^ hoped to gain some signal advantage, whilst the regent delayed to 
commence hostilities against him ; and the regent wished for nothing 
so much as the departure of the Nabob and the ifnglishujjgtolion, 
that lie might carry on his schemes to surprize Tritchinopoly^wRich 
he knew their presence would render ineffectual. The excuses he 
made, when pressed to march, sufficiently explained his intentions ; 
and to frustrate them, 200 Europeans with 1500 Sepoys >yere placed 
in garrison in the city, under the command of captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to take every precaution against a surprize. 

The battalion, now reduced to 600 men, together with 2500 Se- 
poys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied by the 
Nabob at the licad of 2000 horse : these, with about the same num- 
ber of Peons left in Tritchinopoly, were all the force he commanded, 
for none of the numerous allies, whom he saw acting in his service a 
few days before, remained with him. The Tanjorines had rendered 
too great services to be refused the permission of returning home ; and 
the troops of the Polygars were not obliged to act out of the districts 
of IVitchinopoly. The Mysoreans ahd Morattoes remained in their 
encampment to the west of the city, placing a detachment in Sering- 
luiin Pagoda, of which the Nabob had permitted them to take 
j)osscssioii. 

The weakness to which the Nabob’s force was reduce<l by this fatal 
contest, and the apprehension<l>f still worse consequences fi'om it, de- 
stroyed the hopes Avhich the English had entertained a few days 
before, of carrying his arms in triumph against Velore or Gingee. 

Their late success, instead of inspiring exultation, served only to im- 
bitter the sense of their incapacity to i’eap any advantage fix)ra it. 

They marched away more with the sullenness of men defeated, than 
with tlie alacrity of troops flushed with victory ; and proceeding with-» 
o\it any regular plan for their future operations, they followed the 
high road until they came to Vol-condah. 

Here they halted for some days, whilst the Nabob negociated with 
tlie governor, who refused to deliver up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 80,000 rupees as a consideration for the arrears 

that 
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] 752 that vere due M)m liim, gave security for the punctual discharge of 
""v— ^ the revenues of his district in future. 

From hence the Nabob detached his brother Abdullwahab Khan 
with 1000 horse to Arcot, appointing him his lieutenant of the coun- 
tries.liq^tb'' north of the river Paliar ; and the rest of the army march- 
in^^by Verdachelum, proceeded to Trivadi, where they arrived on 
the 6th of July, and found a garrison of French Sepoys in the pagoda, 
who survendei-ed on the first summons. The troops then encamped 
in the neighbourhood, and major Lawrence leaving the oommand to 
captain Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Foi-tSt. 
David This place was no longer the seat of the presidency, which, 
by orders from England, had been removed, two months before, to 
its ancient residence at Madrass. 

The death of Cliunda-saheb, and the capture of Seringliam, struck 
the inhabitants* of Pondicherry with the deepest consternation ; for 
excepting those who received advantages from their employments in 
the wav, few had over approved of the ambitious views of their go- 
vernor, and fewer were personally attached to him. The haughtiness 
and arrogance of his spirit disgusted all who approached him j he 
exhibited on all occasions the oriental pomp, and marks of distinction, 
which he assumed as the Great Mogul’s viceroy in the countries 
south of the Kristna ; insomuch that he had more than once obliged 
his own countrymen to submit to the humiliation of paying him ho- 
mage on their knees. This domineering insolence had created him 
ibany enemies, who, with a spirit of nWice common to violent pre- 
judices, were irot sorry to find their own sense of his romantic schemes 
justified by the late signal disasters, which they hoped would deter 
him from prosecuting them any farther. But they did not know the 
man : difficulties and disappointments, instead of depressing him, only 
suggested the necessity of exerting himself with more vigour. And 
indeed his plan of gaining vast acquisitions in the Decan . had been 
laid with so much sagacity, that the successes of his arms to the north- 
ward already hallanced the disgrace they had suft^red at Sering- 
ham. 

In the month of February of the preceeding year, Salabat-jing the 
new Soubah, with the Fi’encb troops under the command of Bussy, 
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quitted the country of Cudapali where the unfortunate Murzafa-jing 1752 
had keen killed. On the 15th of ^ March they came to Canoul, the 
capital of the Pitan Nabob by whose hand that prince was slain, 
and it was determined that the city should atone for the treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally welf Tot^gd ; 
but since it had been in the po.ssession of Pi tans, these people, as 
avaricious as they are brave, had suffered the defences both of the 
town and its citadel to fall to decay *, and the river which runs close 
to the city, had lately earned away 200 yards of the, wall ; there were 
4000 Pitans in the place, who attempted to defend this entrance ; 
but not accustomed to the fire of field pieccKS, were easily put to flight : 
they retired into the castle, several parts of which were likewise in 
ruins ; and tlie French troops, animated by tlieir succcs.s, and led by 
Mr. Kirjean, a nephew of Mr. Duplcix, stormed it, with great viva- 
city, where the breaches were most practicable ; by which time the 
army of Salabat-jing came up, and assisted with good will in putting 
all the garrison to tl)e sword ; many of the inhabitank were likewise 
massacred. The wife of the late Nabob and her two sons were made 
prisoners. 

The French doubtless intended, by the unmerciful slaugliter which 
they made at the taking of this city, to spread early the terror of 
their arms, through the countries in which they wore going to esta- 
blish themselves, >^erc no European force had ever before appeared 
and in order to raise an opinion of their good faibli and justice, equal 
to the reputation of their prowess, Mr. Bussy, immediately after 
Canoul was taken, obliged Salabat-jing to settle the fortune of Sad- 
oudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafii-jing, their late ally and Sou- 
bah. He received the investiture of the government of Adoni, which 
had been the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for the 
treachery that caused his death, the territory of the Nabob of Cudapah, 

Vho planned the conspiracy, and of Canoul, by whose arm he fell, 
were added to the sovereignty of the young prince, which by the 
French accounts •produced all together an annual revenue of near a 
million of pounds sterling. An example of generosity, which, if true, 
could not fail to raise admiration in a country, where the merits of 
the father are so seldom of advantage to the distresses of the son. 
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1762 The army then crossed the Kristna, between which and Qol-condah 
'vv’ere posted 25000 Moi*attoes, employed by Gozy-o-din j&han, the 
eldest brother of Salabat-jing, and genemlissimo of the empire, to 
oppose their passage towards the city. They were commanded by 
’the principal general of the Sahah Bajah, or king of all 
the Morattoe nations. A negotiation ensued, and the Moiuttoes, 
having hitherto received nothing from Gazy-o-din Khan, who was at 
Delhi, we^e easily persuaded, with some ready money, not only to 
retire, but also to make an alliance with the prince they were sent 
to oppose. ^ 

Nothing more remained to obstruct tlie passage of the army, which 
entered Gol-condah in the procession of an eastern triumph on the 
2d of April. Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppo- 
sition, and went through the ceremony of sitting on the Musnud or 
throne in public, and of receiving homage not only from his own 
immediate officers, but also from most of the governors of the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The services which the French battalion had rendered were now 
amply rewarded. A present supposed to be 1 00,000 pounds sterling 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewise re- 
ceived gratuities, and that of an ensign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The monthly pay of a captain, besides the carriage of his baggage 
furnished at Salabat-jing's expence, was settled 1000 rupecvS, of a 
lieutenant at 500, of an ensign at 300, of a seijeant at 90, and of a 
common soldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr. Dupleix, in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, was now manifested by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-condah was supplied with recruits of ttien, 
stores, and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Gazy-o-din Khan had obtained from the ministry 
at Delhi a commission for the Soubahship of the Decan, and the ru- 
mour of an array marching by his orders towards Brampore, deter- 
mined Salabat-jing to proceed immediately to Aurengabad. He left 
Gol-condah in the beginning of May, and during the route, intelli- 
gence was received that several principal men in the city had declared 
against him, and Shanavaze-Khan, who had been the prime minister 
of Nazir-jing, and had ever since his reconciliation with the French 
4 after 
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after the death of tlmt prince, accompanied the camp, nSw found 1752 
means to escape out of it, and went directly to Aurengabad, where 
he contributed not a little to inflame* tlie minds of the people against 
Salabat-jing, describing him as a weak and infatuated prince, who 
had dishonoured the Mogul government, by subjecting hitflsej^^nd 
his authority, to the arbitrary will of a handful of infidels, who 
grasped at nothing less than the sovereignty of half the Mogul em- 
pire under pretence of giving assistance to the rightful lords. 

These repor^ were two well founded not to make an impression, 
and the consequences of them were so much a]>i>rehended, that Sala- 
bat-jing did not think it safe to appear in sight of the capital, before 
he had acted the stale but pompous ceremony of receiving from the 
hands of an ambassador, said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters 
patent, appointing him viceroy of all the countries which had been 
under the jurisdiction of his father Nizam al-muluck. The man, no 
doubt as fictitious as the waitings with which he was charged, was 
treated almost with as much reverence as would have been paid to 
the emperor, whom he pretended to represent. The prince himself, 
accompanied by the French troops, advanced a mile beyond the o«\mp 
to meet him ; and the delivery of the letters was signified by a general 
discharge of all the cannon and musketry in the army, after which lie 
sat in state to rec^ve homage from his officers ; Mr. Bussy, as the 
first in rank, giving the example. The army then continued their 
march to the city, where they arrived on the 18th of June, and foimd 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul’s favours, had 
suppresse'^ whatever commotions might have been intended. A few 
indeed knew for certain 4ihatOazy-o-din Kban had received the com- 
njission assumed by his brother, and was preparing to assert it at the 
head of an army ; but the voices of these were lost amidst the cla- 
mours of a populace, impatient to see a Soubali of the Decan, once 
more making his residence in their city, which had been deprived of 
this advantage everlsince the death of Nizam-al-muluck. 

The entry into Aurengabad was more splendid and magnificent, than 
that which had been made at Gol-condah : and the city merited this 
pi^ference, being, next to Delhi, the most populous and wealthy in 
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1752 the MogiiTs dominions : its inhabitants, when the Soubah is there, 
are computed at a million and a half of souls. The French hod a 
convenient quarter assigned them, to which Mr. Bussy strictly obliged 
the troops to confine themselves, lest the disparity of manners should 
* creaJSgJbr(^s and tumults which might end fatally. 

^In the month o/ August, Salabat-jiug exhibited another cere- 
mony to amuse the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, who 
brought, as was pretended, the Sei’paw or vest, with the sword, and 
other symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his 
vicevoj^s, on appointment. But by this time, Balji|||^row appeared 
again at the head of 40,000 men, ravaging the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Battles and negociations succeeded one another alternately 
during the rest of the year, and until the end of May in the next, 
without producing either a decisive victory, or a definitive treaty. 
The Morattoes would in more than one action have been successful 
had not the French battalion, and their field pieces, repulsed their on- 
sets. These services gave Mr. Bussy supremo influence in the coun- 
cils of his ally, Avhich, on hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb’s 
aflairs at Tritchinopoly, lie employed to obtain a commission, appoint- 
ing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwithstanding that Ohun- 
da-saheb was still alive ; this, vrith several other pompous patents, 
was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing promised they should soon 
be followed by an ambassador from the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Dupleix published these mandates and marks of favour tp-awe 
the Carnatic, astonished and rendered wavering by the catastrophe 
of Chunda-saheb ; nor were these his only resources. He had been 
early apprized of the -discontent of the Mysoreans at Tritchinopoly, 
and was already deeply engaged in fomeriling their defection. The 
annual ships from France airiving at the time Mr. Law surrendered, 
brought a large reinforcement t6 Pondicherry, which he increased, 
by taking the sailors, and sending Lascars on board to ng^vigate the 
ships to China. Thus armed, and relying on no vain expectations, 
the disasters at Seringham were so far from inducing Ijim to make any 
proposals of accommodation either to the English or the Nabob, that 
he immediately discovered bis intentions of continuing the war, by 

pro- 

• See th« alteration after the end of the Vth Book, 4 hj. 
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proclaiming Raja-saheb, the son of Chunda-saheb, Nabob of the pro- 1752 
vinec, in virtue of the pretended authority invested in himself, and by 
ordering a body of 500 men to take tfie field. 

Mahomed-ally felt more severely every day the V^ad consccpiences of 
his promise to the Mysorean, for none but the most insighTSjg-irtr 
chiefs in the province offered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the 
rest waited to be attacked before they made their submission ; and he 
being little skilled in military matters, but deeply sensible of the do- 
clinc of his fortune, conceived a notion, that the English troops wore 
capable of redftcing th(? fortress of Gingee ; in this persuasion he re- 
quested of the presidency in the most pressing terms to render him 
this service, and they with too much complaisance determined to give 
Jiim the satisfaction of seeing the experiment tried, notwithstanding 
that major Lawrence wqnt to Madrass on ])urpose to represent the 
imnrobability of succeeding in the attempt. 

Accordingly on the 23d of July, major Kineer, an officer laftly ar- 
rived Hrom Europe, marched with 200 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 
600 of ilje Nabob's cavalry, and the next day summoned Villapanira, 
a fort tw^Jve miles to the north of Trivadi : it surrendered without 
making ally resistance. Proceeding on their march, they found diffi- 
culties increase ; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is inclosed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the road»s leading tlirough them 
are strong pasiUji®, of which it is necessary that an army attacking the 
place should b^n possession, in order to keep the communication 
open. Major KitJ^er’s force being much too small to afford proper 
detachments for th^{^ service, he marched on with the whole to Gin- 
geo, where he arrived the 26th. The garrison was summoned to 
surrender, and the officer answered witli civility, that he kept the 
place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. The 
troops were in no condition to attack it ; for by some unaccountable 
presumption, they had neglected, to wait for two pieces of battering 
cannon, which wer^ coining from Fort St. David. Mr. Dupleix no 
sooner heard that the English had passed the mountains, than he de- 
tached 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, with seven field pieces who 
took possession of Vicravandi, a town situated in the high road, and 
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1752 not far distant from the pass through which the English had marched ; 
— upon which major Kineer, who upon a view of Qingee despaired of 
reducing it even with battering cannon, immediately repaiased the • 
mountains, and being reinforced by the rest of the Nabob^s cavalry, 
43 ud^m^ other troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, 
with 300 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, a company of Caffrees, and 2000 
horse, to give the enemy battle. 

They were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the 
town was enckcled by a rivulet, which seiwing as a ditch, was de- 
fended by a parapet, formed of the ruins of old^ouses, and interrupted 
at proper intervals to give play to the cannon. Tlio outward bank 
was in many parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might be easily entered ; but the 
English, neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost 
the advantages which they might have taken of these circumstancea 
♦ 

They marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to,^ bring on 
the engagement in that part where they were strongest, appeared at 
first drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the 
field pieces began to fire, recrossed it with precipitation, and the ap- 
pearance of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their 
panic, advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, 
began the attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy 
answeiing it, both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, 
suffered little loss, and did much execution. The company of Eng- 
lish Caffres were first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded 
as they dropped, and soon after took flight ; they were fotfowed by the 
Sepoys ; and major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which dis- 
•abled him, the Europeans began to waver likewise. The enemy per- 
ceiving the confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst 
which were 50 volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet brisklyjj advanced 
to the bank. The vivacity of this unexpected ujotion increased the 
panic, and only 14 grenadiers, with two ensigns, stood by the colours ; 
these indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some 
of the fugitives, with whom they retreated in order ; and the SVench, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, having, with very 
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little loss to themselves, killed and votmded 40 of the English bat- 1752 
talion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other 
tliat had happened during the war : .Major Kineer was so affected by 
it, tliat although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on 
an illness, of which he some time after died 

The troops retreated to Trivadi, and the enemy, quitting Vicra- 
vandi, retook the fort of Villaparum, which they demolished. Mr. 
Dupleix, animated ly these successes, slight as they were, reinforced 
them with all the men he could send into the field ; the whole, con- 
sisting of 450 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 Moorish horse, 
marched and encamped to the north of Fort St. David, close to the 
hounds ; upon which the English and the Nabob’s troops quitted 
Trivadi, and encamped at Chimuiidelum, a redoubt in the bound 
hedge, thi*ee miles to the .west of St. David ; here they remained for 
some days inactive, waiting for more troops from Madrass, where 
the ships from England had brought a reinforcement, consisting 
principallp of two companies of Swiss, each of 100 men, commanded 
by officers of that nation. 

To avoid the risque and delay of a march by land, one of these 
companies was immediately embarked in Massoolaa, the common and 
slightest boats of the country, and ordered to proceed to Fort St. Da- 
vid, by sea ; for it was not imagined that the French would venture to 
violate th^ English colours on this element ; but the boats no sooner 
came in sight of Pondicherry than a ship in the road weighed anchor 
and seizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town ; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them prisoners, and insisted that the cap- 
ture was as justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops 
at Seringham. 

As soon as the news of this loss reached Madrass, Major Lawrence 
embarked .with the other company of Swiss, on board of one of the 
company's ships, aijd arrived the 16th of August at Fort St. David. 

The next day he. took the command of the army, which consisted of 
400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob’s troops, cavalry, 
and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his arrival 
decamped in the night, and retreated to Baboor, and finding them- 
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1752 selves followed, the next day went nearer to Pondicherry, and en- 
camped between the bound hedge and Villanore, from whence the 
commanding officer sent a lett^ protesting against the English, for 
not respecting the territory of the French company. Major Law- 
^ ,reiio.j beiiig instructed by the presidency not to enter their antient 
limits, the bound hedge, unless they should set the example, contented 
himself with attacking their advanced post at Villanore, which they 
immediately abandoned, and their whole army retreated under the 
walls of the town. ^ 

They shewed so little inclination to quit this situation, that major 
Lawrence, imagining nothing w’ould intice them out of it but a per- 
suasion that the English were become as unwilling as themselves* to 
venture a general engagement, retreated precipitately to Bahoor. 
The stratagem took effect, not with the commanding officer Mr. 
Kirjean, but with his uncle Mr. Dupleix, who ordered him to follow 
the English, and take advantage of their supposed fears. The re- 
monstrances of his nephew only produced a more perem|lfory order, 
in obedience to which Mr. Kirjean marched, and encamped within 
two miles of Bahoor, where major Lawrence immediately made the 
necessary dispositions for attacking him. 

The troops began to march at three the next morning : the Sepoys 
formed the fii'st line, the battalion the second, and theartilli^y weredi- 
Auded on the flanks ; the Nabob s cavalry were stationed to the right on 
the other side of a liigh bank, which ran from the English to the ene- 
my’s camp : the attack began a little before the dawn of day. JTho 
Sepoys were challenged by the advanced posts, and not answering, 
received their fire, which they returned, and still marching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy's Sepoys, which lasted till 
day-light, when the French battalion were discovered drawn up ; 
their right defended by the bank, and their left by a large 
pond. The English battalion halted to form ^eir front equal to 
that of the enemy, who, during this operation, kept up a brisk fire 
from eight pieces of connon, and continued it until the small ai*ms be- 
gan. The action now became warm, the English firing as they ad- 
vanced, and the French standing their ground until the bayonets met. 

This 
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'riiiy crisis of iiiodern war is generally decided in an instant, and 1752 
very few examples of it occur. The company of English grenadiers, 

. with two platoons, broke the enemy's center, on which their whole 
line immediately gave way, and no quarter being expected in such a 
conttict, they threw down their arms as incumbrances to tfeeir J^ght. 

This was the moment for the Nabob's cavalry to chaj^e, as t'k^ 
had been instructed; but instead of setting out in pursuit of the 
fugitives, they galloped into the camp, and e^mployed themselves in 
plunder ; however the Sepoys picked up many of them. Mr. Kir- 
jean, with 13 officers and 100 private men, were made prisoners, 
and a greater number wore killed ; all the enemy's artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores were taken. . Of the English battalion, 4 officers 
and 78 private men were killed and wounded. 

This victory broke the enemy’s force so effectually, that Mr. Du- 
pleix was obliged to wait the arrival of farther reinforcements be- 
fore he attempted any tiling more in the field ; nor was this the only 
advantage, obtained by it, for it checked the resolution which the 
Mysorean had just taken of declaring openly for the Frenclx. 

The English battalion no sooner quitted Tritchinopoly, than the 
I'cgeut set about accoitiplishing his scheme of surprizing the city, and 
by disbursing large sums of money, endeavoured to gain 500 ^ the 
Nabob’s best Peons, armed with firelocks. The Jemautdars, or cap- 
tains of these troops, received his bribes, and promised to join the 700 
Mysoreans in the garrison whenever they should rise. Captain Dal- 
ton receiving some hints of the conspiracy, kept ward in the city 
with as much vigilance as if he had been in an enemy's countrj^ and 
caused the artillery on the ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards on the quarters of the Mysoreans, and of the suspected Peons. 

These precautions naturally alarmed thoso who had been treating 
witli the regent ; but still none of them made any discovery ; where- 
upon, at a*goneml review of arms ordered for this purpose, he di- 
rected their flints to^ be taken out of their firelocks, under pretence 
of supplying them with some of a better sort. This convincing 
them that their practices were discovered, the Jemautdars came and 
confessed all that had passed, imploring forgiveness: each brought 
the sum he had received, and that of the principal man was 16,000 
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1762 rupees. They protested that they had no view in taking the mo- 
ney, but to keep their troops from starving, who had scarcely re- 
ceived any pay from the NaboJ) for nine mouths ; and as a proof , 
that they had no intention of assisting the Mysorean in his designs, 
ihejL^d„Ahat not one of them had removed his wife and family 
cMffi'of the city. Captain Dalton made them few reproaches, but 
ordered them to march with their troops the next morning to join 
the Nabob’s army at Trivadi. The regent finding this scheme frus- 
trated, hired two fellows to shoot captain Dalton as he walked on 
the ramparts, who luckily receiving intelligence of their design a 
few hours before they intended to put it in execution, sent a detach- 
ment, which took them prisoners in the house where they liad con- 
cealed themselves with their arms. One was sullen, and said little, 
but the other confessed the whole, and declared, that three more 
were engaged in the plot, who had undertaken to watch the gate of 
the palace, and shoot Kiroodin Khan, the Nabob’s brother-in-law, 
when he should come out on the tumult wliich the death of the 
English commander would naturally occasion ; but these, on seeing 
the soldiers mrach to the house, had made their escape. The regent, 
when reproached for this treachery, denied that he had any know- 
ledgenf it. He employed, however, Morari-row to solicit the par- 
don M the assassins ; aiyi the friendship of the Morattoe being at 
this time thought very valuable, Kiroodin Khan granted his request, 
but did not reprieve the men before they had gone through' the ce- 
remony of being fastened to the muzzles of two field pieces in sight 
of the whole garrison drawn up under arms. Five days after two 
other Mysoreans came to another Jemautdar, who comm^ded 180 
Sepoys at one of the gates of the city, and attempted to seduce hiji ; 
hut this officer, an old and faithful servant of the company, secured 
. the fefiows, and carried them to captain Dalton. The articles signed 
by the regent were found on them, which leaving no room for equi- 
vocation, they confessed the act, and were the next morning blown 
from the muzzles of two field pieces. This executiqn struck such a 
terror, that the regent could not get any more of his Qwn peojde to 
undertake such commissions ; and having jremained quiet for. somo 
days, he at length pitched upon one Clement Poverio, a Neapolitan, 
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who commanded a company of Topasses in the Nabob’s service, and 1762 
had often the guard over the French prisoners in the city. This 
man, trading a good deal, went frequently into the camp of the My- 
soreans, which gave the regent an opportupity of making application 
to him in person. He assured Poverio that he had, besidfe" thw? ^ 
soreans in garrison, a strong party in the city, and offered great re- 
wards if he would join them on the first commotion. The Neapo- 
litan gave him cause to believe he was to be wrought upon, but said 
he must first sound the disposition of his ofiicers ; and on his return 
he made a faithful report to captain Dalton of what had passed. He 
was ordered to return to the camp the next morning with instruc- 
tions how to proceed, and conducted himself so dexterously, that a few 
conferences intii'ely gained him the confidence of the regent. Hav- 
ing settled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton the 
agreement signed by the regent and himself, scaled with the great 
seal of Mysore : it was specified, that captain Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for himself, and 3,000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to arm the French prisoners, who were to be let out the fiist time 
his company took the guard over them ; he was at the same time 
to seize on the western gate of the city, near which the Mysoreans 
were encamped, and to hoist a red flag, on which signal the whole 
army were to move, and enter the towm. 

On the day fixed for the execution of this enterprize, all the cannon 
that could be brought to besir on the Mysore camp were well mnnno/i 
and above 700 musketeers, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed 
in the traverses and works near the western gateway, with a great 
number of hand grenades ; the rest of the garrison was under 
arms, and the Mysoreans would certainly have suffered severely ; 
but the fears of the Nabob’s brother-in-law put a stop to the enter- 
prize. He was apprehensive that the attempt might succeed, and 
to avoid t^e risque, sent a messenger to upbraid the regent, and to 
acquaint him that tHb garrison were prepared to receive him. 

The regent thinking himself no longer safe under the cannon of 
the city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three miles to the 
westward, at the Pagodas of Wariore, which were garrisoned by 
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1752 English Sepoys ; but finding that captain Dalton had mnforccd this 
post, he moved again, and encamped near Seringham. 

The mutual distrust increased ^aily, although the outward appear- 
ancg^f fr jgndship suhsistecF ; for the regent sent every day one of h^s 
*^incipal officers to enquire after captain Dalton’s health, iii order to 
have an opportunity Of discovering what he was doing. When the 
two months stipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, ho 
sent four of his principal officers in form to demand the surrender of 
it ; but Kiroodin Khan, a man haughty and insolent, wlien no dan- 
ger was near, flew out into a passion, and reproaching the commissa- 
ries with the treacherous and clandestine practices of their prince, 
produced the agreement with captain Poverio, signed and sealed, and 
then told them plainly, that they had no city to expect, but should 
be paid the money which the regent had disbursed, as soon as the 
nabob’s finances were in a better condition. 


The regent pretended to be much offended with this ansAver ; how- 
ever, after some consideration, he sent his minister to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring that he was willing to relinquish his claim 
to Tritchinopoly, provided the money was immediately paid. This 
appearance of moderation was only intended to lessen the Nabob’s 
character with the publick, and to justify the measures he was deter- 
. ' mined to take himself ; for he was too well acquainted with his cir- 

cumstances, to imagine him able to pay so large a sum, which, by 
the aecounts he produced, amounted to 8,500,000 rupees. 

There now remained little hopes of reconciling the difference, 
■which Mr. Duploix had from the beginning diligently inflamed : 
knowing that it was the interest of the Morattocs to protract a war, 
* he addressed himself particularly to Morari-row, who continually re- 
ceived presents and letters from him, as also from his wife. In these 
letters the English were represented as a plodding mercantile people, 
unacquainted with the art of war, and not fit to appear ia the field, 
opposed to a nation of so martial a genius as the French ; and the 
success at Seringham was totally ascribed to the valour and activity 
cf the Morattoe cavalry. 
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Morari-row having settled his plan, easily pcrsuodcul the regent to 1 
acquiesce in it, and embassadors were sent to Pondicherry, where a ^ 
treaty was soon concluded, and war icsolved ; Mr. Dupleix promising 
to take Tritchinopoly, and give it to the Mysoreans. ^,In consequence 
of this alliance, Innis Khan, with 3000 Morattoes, dq|;«i';hed 
from Seringham in the middle of August, with instructions to ;js5fh 
the French, but first to go to the Nabob’s camp, and endeavour to 
get some money from lum ; for this obj.ect never failed to be inter- 
woven in all Morari-row’s schemes. The det^hment taking time 
to plunder the province as they marched along, were at some dis- 
tance from the coast when they received news of the battle at Bahoor : 
startled at this success, Innis Khan halted, waiting for fiirther instiuc- 
tions from Tritcliinopoly ; in consequence of which he joined the 
Nabob, with gi’eat protestations of friendship and seeming joy at the 
late event, pretending to lament that he had not come up in time to 
have a share in it ; and in order to accomplish his intention of getting 
money, he did not hesitate to take the oath of fidelity to the Nabob. 

Major Lawrence, notwithstanding bis late success at Bahoor, did 
not think it prudent to engage in any farther operations, whilst he re- 
mained in uncertainty of the resolution wliich these Morattoes might 
take ; but as soon as they joined liim, he moved from Fort St. David 
to Trivadi, and prepared to employ the remainder of the season, be- 
fore the rains began, in reducing the country between Pondicherry 
and the river Paliar. At the same time the Nabob requested the 
presidency to send a force to attack Chinglapet and Cobelong, two 
strong holds, situated to the north of that river, which kept in subjec- 
tion a considerable tract of country, and from whence detachments 
frequently plundered the territory belonging to the Nabob and the 
company. 

Madrass was able to furnish no more than 200 European recruits, 
just arrived from England, and, as usual, the refuse of the vilest em- 
ployments in London, together with 500 Sepoys newly raised, and as 
unexperienc«Sd as the Europeans. Such a force appeared very unequal 
to the enterprize of laying siege to strong forts ; and it could hardly bo 
expected that any officer, who had acquired reputation, would wil- 
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1752 lingly risque it by taking the command of them ; but captain Clive 
vrhose military life had been a continued (q)tion of difficulties, 'Volunta- 
rily offered his sei’vice on this occd^ion, notwithstanding that his health 
was at this time, much impaired by the excess of his former &tigue 3 . 

' .-T^he^ troops, with four 24 poundera, marched on the 10th of Sep- 
tember against Cobelong. This fort, called by the Moors Saudet Bun- 
dar, and situated twenty miles south of Madrass, and within musket 
shot of the sea, was built by An’war-odean Klian, near the ruins of 
another belonging to the Ostend company. The French got possession 
of it in the begiiming of the year 1750 by a stratagem. A diip an- 
chored in the road, making signals of distress, and the Moors who re- 
paired on boai'd were told, that most of the crew had died of the 
scurvy, and that tlie rest would perish likewise, if they were not per- 
mitted to come ashore immediately, since they wei-c no longer able 
to navigate the vessel. The Nabob’s officer, in hopes of being w'ell 
paid, granted their request ; on which thirty Frenchmen of lean and 
yellow physiognomic, s, counterfeiting various kinds of infirmities, were 
admitted, and having arms concealed under their cloatlis, overpowered 
the garrison in the night. The fort had no ditch, but a strong wall 
ftanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, and it was garrisoned by 50 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. 

The English troops arrived in the evening at an eminence about 
two miles to the we.stward, from whence half of them marched in 
the night under the cqmmand of lieutenant Cooper, to take posses- 
sion of a garden, situated about 600 yards to the south of the fort. At 
break of day the garrison detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
who advancing to the garden unobserved, began to •fire through se- 
veral large crevicea in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, 
and a shot killed lieutenant Cooper. The tro(^s were so tetrified by 
this alarm, and by the death of their officer, that they flqd pre(^i- 

* tately out of the garden, and would probably have run back to Ma- 
drass, had they not been met by captain dive adv«tuciug wiih the 
rest of Ms force, who obliged ibem, not without difficulty, and even 
violence, to rally, and return with him to the garden, which the ene- 
my abandoned on bis approach. 
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The next day he sent a summons to the Freimh officer, who an- 17o2 
swered, -that the Fort belonged to the king of France, and that if 
.the English committed any hostilities, his nation would deem it a 
declaration of war : he therefore ex|)ected that they shotild imme- 
diately withdraw ; but if they persisted, 'and attacked th^ placef h^ 
and his garrison wein determined to die in the breach. This bluster- 
ing language proceeded from his reliance on a reinforcement of 700 
Sepoys and 40 Europeans, -which Mr. Dupleixhad detached from 
Pondicherry to Chinglapet, with ordere to the officer commanding 
there to introduce them at all events into Cobelong. The English 
the next day began to erect a battery between the garden and the 
Fort, at the distance of 300 yards from the walls, and at the same 
time placed a strong guard on a rock about 100 yards to the left of 
d,he battery. The enemy .brought many of their gums to bear upon 
the face of the attack, and fired smartly ; whilst it was with the 
greatest difficulty the English troops could be kept to their posts, both 
Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every alann : an unlucky shot, 
which struck the rock, and with the splinters it made, killed and 
wounded fourteen men, frightened the whole so much, that it was 
some time before they would venture to expose themselves again, and 
one of the advanced centries was found several hours after concealed 
in the bottom of a well. 

Captain Clive judging that shame would avail moi’c than severity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, exposed himself continually 
to the hottest of the enemy’s fire, and his example brought them in two 
days to do their duty with some firmness. On the third, intelligence 
was received that the party from Chinglapet were advanced within 
four miles, on which he immediately marched with half his force to 
give them battle ; but they, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
with great, precipitation. On the fourth at noon, the battery was 
finished, Rnd just as the. English were preparing to fire, to his great 
surprize, he received^ message from the commanding officer, offering 
to surrender at <£scretion, on condition that he might cany away his 
own effects : these terms were immediately accepted, and the Eng- 
lish before the evening received into the place, where it was found 

that 
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1752 that all the efteets of the commandant consisted of a great nnmher 
of turkies, and a great quantity of snuff, commodities in which he 
dealt. Besides the cannon mounted on the walL^ there were found 
50 other pieces of the largest calibres, which proved to be j^art of the 
.^rtilleffy that the company 'had lost at Madrass, when taken by Mr. 
Dc la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning ensign Joseph Smith, walking out at day break, 
discovered a large body of troops crossing a small river that runs 
about half a mile to the west of the Fort, and concluding that they 
were the reinforcement coming again from Chinglapet, immediately 
informed captain Clive, who instantly hastened from the fort to join 
the troops, which ensign Smith had already posted in ambuscade 
among.st the rocks and underwood, which commanded the high road.^ 
Ensign Smith was not deceived in his conjecture ; for the command- 
ing officer at Chinglapet having received the day before a letter from 
the officer at Cobelong, advising him that the place could not hold 
out 2-1! houi-s unless relieved, determined to make an effort more vi- 
gorous than the fonner, and being ignorant of the surrender, intended 
• to surprize the English camp early in the morning. Tlie Nabob’s 
coloura were hoisted in the fort, and these being white, skirted with 
green, were at a distance mistaken by the enemy for their own flag ; 
which confirmed their notion that the place still held ou6 ; and they 
continued to advance with great security, until the whole party were 
within the reach of the troops in ambuscade, who then gave their fire 
from all sides with great vivacity. It fell heavy, and in a few minutes 
struck down 100 men ; the rest were so terrified that not moi® than 
half retained even presence of mind to provide for their safety by 
flight ; the emnmanding officer, 25 Europeans, and 250 Sepoys, with 
two pieces of caimon, were taken : those who fled, fling ing aw^ theii' 
arms, harried to Chinglapet, where they c(mimunicated nq small con- 
sternation, of which captain Clive determined to take advantage by 
marching with the utmost expedition against the place. .. . 

It is situated 30 miles west of Cobelong, 40 south west of hfadi'ass, 
and within half a mile of the northern bank of the river Faliar. The 
S . French 
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French took possession of it in the J^eginning of the preceding year, 1752 
when their troo})s marched out of Pondicherry with Chunda-saheb to 
reduce the Arcot province. It was, and not without reason, es- 
teemed hy the natives a very strong hold. Its outline, exdnsive of 
some irregular projections at the gateways, is nearly a pafallelOgr 
extending 400 yards, from north to south, and 320 from east to 
west. The eastern, and half the northern side is covered by a con- 
tinued swamp of rice fields, and the other half of the north, toge- 
ther with the whole of the west side, is defended by a large lake. 
Inaccessible in these parts, it would have been impregnable, if the 
south side had been equally secure; but here the gi'ound is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever 
he was, that erected the foft, seems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen dn the knowledge of his ai't-, not only by 
the choice of the spot, but also by proportioning the strength of the 
defences to the advantages and disadvantages of the situation : for 
the fortifications to the south are much the strongest, those opposite 
to the rice fields something weaker, and the part that is skirted by 
tlie lake is defended only by a slender wall ; a deep ditch 60 feet 
wide, and faced with stone, a fausse-braye, and a stone wall 18 feet 
high, with round towel's on and between the angles, form the de- 
fences to the land : nor are these all ; for parallel to the south, cast, 
and north sides of these outward works, are others of the same kind 
repeated within them, and these joining to the slender wall which 
runs to the west along the lake, form a second enclosure or fortifi- 
cation. The garrison consisted of 40 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, 
and 15 pieces of cannon were mounted in the place. 

A battery, oonsistiug of four twenty-fo\ii* pounders, wa;S raised to 
the south about 500 yards from the wall, wdiicli l esisting at this dis- 
tance longer than Vas expected, the guns 'were removed and mounted 
within 200 yards, and from hence in four days they made a breach 
through both ths outward and inward wall ; but still it remained to 
drain and fill up the ditches, and even after this a much greater num- 
ber than tbo besiegers might have been easily repulsed. But the officer, 
on seeing the English preparing to make ap])roaclies to the outward 
, * M 111 ditcli. 
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1752 ditoh> imagined that he had sui&ciently asserted the honour of his 
nation, and hung out the flag to capitulate, offering to g^ve up the 
fort if the garrison were permitted to march away with the honours • 
of war. Captain Clive, thinking that the risque of storming a place 

Capable Ibf making an obstinate resistance, was hot to be put in 
competition with the ideal honour of reducing the garrison to se- 
verer terms, immediately complied wth the enemy’s proposals, who 
on the 31st of October evacuated the foii;, and mai’ched away to 
Pondicherry. 

A garrison of Europeans and Sepoys, under the command of an 
English officer, was placed in Chinglapett ; and some time after, at 
the Nabob’s request, the fortifi5ations Cobelong were blown up. 
The capture of these two places completed the reduction of all the 
country that remained unsubdued to the north of the river Paliai’, be- 
tween Sadrass and Arcot. 

The health of Captain Clive declining every day after this expe- 
dition, induced liim not only to quit the field, but also to take the 
resolution of returning to his native country. He left. Madrass in 
the beginning of the next year, universally acknowledged as the man 
whose example first roused his countrymen from that lethargy of their 
natural character, into which they were plunged before the siege of 
Arcot ; and who, by a train of uninterrupted successes, had contri- 
buted more than any other officer, at this time, to raise the reputa- 
tion of their arms in India. 

During these sieges, major Lawrence, accompanied by the Nabob, 
advanced from Trivadi to Vandiwash. This place, situated 20 miles 
to the north of Oingee, was under the government erf Tuckea-saheb, 
who had, as well as Chunda-saheb, and Mortiz-ally, rnanied one of 
the sisters of the Nabob, Subder-ally Khan : the widoiif of this un- 
fortunate prince, together with his posthumous and Only survivfttg 
son, called Ally Doast Khan, resided with Tuok^saheb in theidrt. 
It was imagined that a place capable of sending forth such pretmiders 
to disturb the title of Mahomed-ally, would have been attacked with 
the utmost vigour ; but tbe Nabob was in such distress for money, 
that he prefcrre<i to listen to the offinv of Tuckea-saheb to ransom 
" • his 
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his town and fort from hostilities. Whilst an officer deputed for this 1 752 
purpose was settling the terms, a cannon shot from the fort was by 
„some accident fired into the camp. The Sepoj^^s, vexed at the nego- 
tiation, which disappointed their expectations of plunder, seized on 
this opportunity to break it off, and under pretence of rebentkig^he 
insult, rushed into the Pettah, and broke open , the houses ; the poor 
surprize^ inliabitants were incapable of making resistance ; but it 
being apprehended that the garrison might sally from the fort, a 
party of Europeans were sent to support the Sepoys. Tuckea-saheb, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden act of violence, imputed it to 
treachery, and ordered his garrison to fire at the troops tliey saw in 
the Pettah. This brought ou farther hostilities ; the English bom- 
barding the fort with two mortars, and the garrisem keeping up a 
constant fire" from their musketry and cannon until morning ; when 
a parly ensued, which explaining matters, the troops were recalled 
out of the Pettah, and the contribution was settled at 300,000 ru- 
pees, which were paid the same day. 

The Morattoes during this expedition were continually roaming 
for plunder, which they took indifferently, as well in the countries 
acknowledging the Nabob as in the districts of disaffected chiefs ; at 
the same time that they were doing this mischief, they expected to 
be paid, only because they had it in their power to do more by openly 
joining his enemies. 

The army returned from Vandiwosh to Trivadi, where they pi'e- 
pared to canton themselves during the rainy monsoon, which began 
on the 31st of October at night, with the mosf violent hurricane 
that had been remembered on the coast ; the rain that fell conti- 
nually for several days after laid the whole country under water, 
and spread such a sickness amongst the troops, as obliged them, on 
the 1 5th of November, to retire to Fort St. David ; which place 
affording quartern only for the English, most of the Nabob’s men, 
unaccustomed to reijiain in the field in this inclement season, left 
him, and went to ^their homea 

By this time the regent at Seringham, perceiving that the Nabob 
and the EngUsh had so little advantage of their success at Ba- 

hoor, recovered from the consternation he had been struck with by 
* Mm2 tliat 
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176? thai; event ; and he no sooner heard that tliey had returned into win- 
^ " ter quarteirs, tlian ho sent away Morari-row, with all his Morattoes 
excepting 500, to Pondicherry*, and Innis Khan, with those under 
his command, quitted the Nabob at Trivadl in the beginning of No- 
^vembftT, blit not without having got some of the money received at 
Vandiwash, Mr. Dupleix promised to send some Europeans to Sc- 
ringham, and the regent hoping to divert the garrison of Tjitebino- 
poly from making any attempt against him before they anived, pre- 
tended that he had no design to make war with the Nabob, and that 
Morari-row had left him in consequence of a dispute wliich had 
arisen on settling their accounts ; but notwithstanding this declaration 
his patroles of horse stopped and carried to his camp all the provi- 
sions that were coming to the city : the effects of tliis hostility were 
soon felt; and the presidency of Madrass, who, in consideration of 
his pretensions to Tritchinopoly, had hitherto declined to take re- 
venge of his treacherous attempts to get possession of it, now thought 
it time to treat him as a declared enemy. 

In conse^juence of this resolution, captain Dalton on the 23d of 
December marched out of the city at ten o'clocjk at night, with the 
greatest paxt of the Europeans and Sepoys, to* beat up his camp, 
which extended under the northern wall of Seringham ; but the re- 
gent himself with a cou.siderable guard remained within the pagoda. 
A.n artillery officer with three pieces of cannon was previously [>ostod 
on the southern bank of the Caveri, opposite the pagoda^ with orders 
to create what alarm he could by throwing shot into the place, as 
soon as he should hear the fire of the musketry in the camp ; the 
troops passed the Caveri at Chuckly-pollam, and then crossing the 
island marched along the bank of the Coleroon, until they came 
within a quarter of a mile of the enemy's camp, when they halted 
in order to refresh themselves, and to form for the attack : hut on 
the review it was found that no less than 600 of the Sefwjys were ifo- 
sent, having, as they afterwards affirmedt inadvertently missed the 
line of march in the dark ; however thevrest not seeming to, dis- 
couraged, it was detenmned to proceed: they were divided into two 
bodies, the first marched only four in front,^ being designed to pene- 
trate through the camp, firing two to the right, and two to the left ; 

^ whilst 
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whilst the other, drawn up in a more compact manner, were ordei-ed 1752 
to halt as soon as they came amongst the tents, and there remain as 
a^ssupport to the first party ; who moving on, found the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard fast asleep, and stabbing tliem with ther? bayonets, en- 
tered the camp without opposition, and to the right and Jpft beg^m a 
brisk fire from front to rear. The alarm was instantly spread, 
produced such oonsteniation, that nothing was heard but the shrieks 
of men wounded, and the outcries of others warning their friends 
to fly from the danger. The enemy, according to their senseless 
custom, raised a number of blue lights in the air, in order to discover 
the motions of the column', but these lights served much better to 
direct the fire against themselves ; in the mean time those within 
the pagoda manned the walls, but refrained from firing for fear of 
killing tlieir own people in the camp, who in less than an hour Avere 
totally dispersed ; and if the English had brought with them a pe- 
tard, they would probably have foi*ced into the pagoda, and have 
finished the war by securing tlie person of the regent. Every thing 
being now quiet, the Sepoys were permitted to take as many horses 
as they could conveniently lead away ; and marching foremost ont 
of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order ; but 
by this time the Mysoreans within the pagoda, finding by the ex- 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own army remained within 
reach, began to tire smartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 
20 men, of whom seven were Europeans. 

The troops reached the city by day break, when they discovered the 
enemy returning to the island, who immediately struck all their tents, 
and retired into the pagoda. This sufficiently shewed their panic ; 
but nevertheless it was evident that their continuance in the neigh- 
bourhood would prevent the inhabitants from J)ringing in provisions, 
of Vhich they began already to feel the want ; captain Dalton 
therefore tietermined to bombard the pagoda, not doubting, that if 
bo 6buld drive thcb enemy out of it, their fears would deter them 
from encamping again within a night’s march. With this view he 
sent half his force the following night across the river, and dislodged 
thbih from a great choultry that stands by the w.ater side, directly 

opposite 
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1752 opposite to the south-gate of Seringham ; the bailding was 100 feet 
square, and 30 high ; a great number of Coolies were immediately 
set to work, and before morning they inclosed the choultry witb^ 
strong entrenchment, and likewise made a parapet with sand bags 
round the roof, on which two field pieces were mounted. As it was 
"net doubted that the enemy would make an effort to recover a post 
so capable of molesting them, captain Dalton determined to support 
it with the rest of his force ; the bed of the Caveri having at this 
time little or no water, he took post over against the choultry, on the 
southern bank of the river ; where a low wall served the party as a 
parapet ; who had with them four field pieces, which might easily 
flank the choultry, as‘the river in this pait, was only 400 yards wide : 
the enemy remained quiet until noon, when having sufficiently in- 
toxicated themselves with opium, they began to swarm out in great 
numbers ; but the field pieces kept them for some time at a distance, 
every shot doing execution. During the cannonade a party of the 
Nabob’s Sepoys crossed the river, and taking possession of a small 
choultry at a little distance to the right of the other, began to fire 
from this untenable post ; upon which a body of 300 Morattoe hor.se 
galloped up to attack them, but before they arrived the Sepoys took 
flight ; several of them were cut to pieces, and the rest re-crossing 
the river, ran into the city ; the Morattoes, encouraged by this 
success, now galloped up towards the entrenchment of the great 
choultry, where they were suffered to come so near, that several of 
them made dse of their sabres across the parapet before the troops 
within gave Are, which ^heu began, ami seconded by that of the 
four pieces of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and 
wounded a great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confusion : in this instant an officer unadvisedly took the 
resolution of quitting lus post, and passed the river, in order to give 
captain Dalton some information concerning the artilleiyo some of 
the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went awa^ tlirough fear, and 
concluding that things were worse than appeared tOcthem, followed 
his example, and ran out of the entrenchment ; which the rest perceiv-* 
ing, a panic sei7,ed the whole, and they left the post with the greatest 

precipitation. 
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precipitation, notwithstanding they had the minute before given three 1752 
h^as, on the retreat of the Morattoes : a body of 8000 Mysore 
"horse, who were drawn up on the bahk, immediately galloped into tl^e 
bed of the river, and chaiging the fugitives wdth fury, cu^ down ^e 
whole party excepting 15 men : flushed with this success, they made ' 
a push at captain Dalton’s division on the other side. All these mo- 
tioixs succeeded one another so rapidly, that he had hardly time to 
put liis men on their guard ; more especially as man^ of them had 
caught the panic, from having been spectatoi-s of the' massacre of their 
comrades : however some of the bravest hearkening to his exhorta- 
tions stood firm by the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Se- 
poys, who made a .strong fire from behind the low wall in their front, 
which, accompanied by tire grape-sl)ot of the four field pieces, soon 
abated the ardour of the on'femy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving 
some horses, whose riders fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns : captain Dalton then a<lvanced a little way into the bed of the 
river, where he remained until he had collected the dead and wmunded. 

Not a man who escaped could give any reason why he quitted his 
post, all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took 
flight only one man in the entrenchment was wounded, and that 
they liati nine barrels of ammunition. 

This disaster diminished the strength of the garrison near one half, 
not by the number, but the quality of the troops that wcto lost ; for 
the killed and disabled were 70 Europeans, and 300 of the best Se- 
poys, together with the lieutenants Wilkey and Crow ; who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to stay 
in the entrenchment, where tliey were cut down. No farther hopes 
therofore remained of driving the regent out of Seringham ; on the 
contrary, it became necessary for the garrison, thus lessened, to give 
their wboli^attention to the security of the city ; and all negotiations 
between the Nabob^and the r^nt being at an en^, captain Dalton 
turaed out the ?00 Mysoreans, suffering them to retire jieaceably 
with their arms and baggage : but he detained their commander Gh> 
paulrauze, the regent’s brother, peimitting him however to keep such 
domesticks as he thought proper. 


But 
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1752 Bat lest the enemy should imagine that he was totally dispirited, 
if he should remain inactive, .^aptaiii Dalton detemined to make 
some attempt, which, at the same time that .it might be executed' 
without much risque, might make them believe he was still in a 
ce pacity to act in the field. They had a post about four miles west 
of Tritchinopoly, at a pagoda called Velore, where the guard pre- 
vented the country people from carrying provisions into the city. 
The pagoda had a strong stone wall, and they had choaked up the 
gimt gate with mud, leaving at the bottom a wicket, by which only 
one man could enter, at a time, and this they carefiilly shut eveiy 
evening : 30 Europeans mai'ched in a dark night, and having con- 
cealed themselves in a watercoui-se neai’ the gate, a serjeant of artil- 
lery, carrying a barrel of gun powder with a long sausage to it, went 
forward, and digging, placed the barrel under the wicket unobserved, 
although the centinel was sitting at the top of the gate singing a 
Moorish song : the explosion not only brought down the mud-work, 
but also blew up the terrace of the gateway, with the guard asleep on 
it, so that the soldiers entered immediately without difficulty, and 
having fi^h in their memory the loss of their comrades at the choul- 
try, put all the Mysoreans they met to the swoid. 

The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would be the 
surest means of reducing the garrison, ordered a party of 200 horse 
to lie on the plain every niglit, between the city and the country 
of the Polygar Toiidiman, from whence alone provisions were ob- 
tained : they seized some of the people bringing in rice, and accord- 
ing to their ancient and barbarous custom, cut off their noses, and 
sent them thus mangled to Tritchinopoly. This cruelty struck 
such a tenor, that for some days no one would venture to bring in 
supplies : in order therefore to dislodge this detachment, 400 men, 
Sejroys and Europeans, with two field pieces, marched in the even- 
ing and took po^ession of the ground where tjbey used to pass the 
night ; the enemy coming up some time after, did ^not discover their 
danger before they received the fire of the troops, which imme- 
diately put them to flight, and by their outcries it was imagined 
tliey suft’ered (jonsiderably. 


Whatever 
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Whatever might be their loss, the sui*prizc struck such a terror, 1752 
that no more small detachments could be prevailed on to remain 
> within reach of the gaiTison during the dark nights ; and their re- 
fusal suggested to the regent the resolution of dividing las force, and 
of fox'ming a eonsiderahle camp between the city and ^ronCiimaii s 
country, whilst he remained with the rest at Seringhani. A multi- 
tude of people set to the work finished in a few days an entrencli- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place called Facquiro's To/mj, or 
the grove of the Facquiro, situated four miles to the south, and one 
to the west of the city ; after whicli 5000 horse and 3000 foot, being 
nearly one half of the army, and tlie best troops iu it, moved from 
the island with their baggage, and jutched their tents within this 
fortification. The efibet of this disposition was soon severely felt ; 
no more grain ^was brought ‘to the market, the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants began to cry famine, whilst tlie garrison had the morti- 
fication to perceive themselves incapable^ of removing the distress, be- 
ing, since the loss at the choultry, too weak to cope mtii the enemy, 
in either of their camps. 

Such was the situation of affairs at Tritchinopoly at the end of 1753 
March 1753. Iu the mean time the juuctiou of tiic Morattoes eua- 
bled Mr. Dupleix to make head against the Nabob in the Carnatic, 
and he had likewise received the satisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabad-jing had removed a mo.st dangerous competitor for the Sou- 
bahsliip, by the murder of his brother Gazi-o-din Khan. 

This prince having long sent before him many threats and ru- 
mours of his approacli to the Decan, at length marched from Delhi ; 
and in the beginning of October 1752, appeared before Aiirengabad 
at the head of 150,000 men : at the same time, and by hijs instigation, 
Balagerow and Ragogi Bonsola entered the province of Gol-condah, 
with 100,000 Morattoes. Balagerow is known * and Ragogi Bon- 
sola we hav8 *secn invading the Carnatic in 1 740, ten years before 
wliich he had made ccmquests and establislied the Morattoe dominion 
in some par^^ of *the province of Borar, from ’whence, in conjunction 
with Balagerow, he invaded Bengal in 1744. Salabad-jing and Mr. 

Bussy were at Gol-cohdali when they received intelligence of the ap- 
proach of these armies, and immediately took the field ’with their ut- 
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1752 most force, and at Beder, a very strong and ancient city 60 miles north- 
-“Y— ^ west of Gol-condah, were met by the Morattoes, Meanwhile Ghazi- 
o-din Khan entered Aurengabad without opposition. He had brought 
with him fi‘om DelJii a French surgeon named DeVolton, who had 
'long been principal physician to the Great Mogul. This man, Ghazi- 
o-din Khan sent for^var<l to Pondicherry, as an envoy empowered by 
the Great Mogul to oliur Mr. Dupleix many advantages, if he would 
withdraw the French troops from ihe service of Snlabad-jing : and as 
a proof of this commission, De Volton was furnished with a blank 
papei', to which the great seal of the empire was affixed. Salabad- 
jing receiving intelligence of these intentions, set about to frustrate 
them by a method which could not tail of success, as it could not na- 
turally be suspected ; for he prevailed on his mother, who was at 
Aurengabad, to poison his brother, who, however -was not her son ; 
which she effected by sending him a plate of victuals, prepared, as 
she too truly assured him, with her own hands. On his death the 
greatest part of his army returned to their homes ; but some joined 
the Morattoes at Beder. 

Whatsoever apprehensions Salabad-jing might have, that Sche- 
abeddin the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan at Delhi, would obtain the 
Soubahship of the Decan, and revenge the murder of his father ; he 
affected to fear nothing from him, either as an enemy or a corapeti - 
tor : and asserting with more confidence than ever, that he himself 
was the real Soubali, sent immediately on Ghazi-o-din Khan's death, 
an embassador of his own to Pondicherry, who likewise pretended to 
come from the great Mogul, with a patent, as Salabad-jing had pro- 
mised, confirming Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the countries to the south 
of the Kristna. The man was received with great pomp and respect, 
and the patent published throughout the province with much osten- 
tation. 

But still this title, specious as it might bo, fumished T^r. Dupleix 
with no money, which in the wars of Indostafii is of more service 
than any title whatsoever ; for the revenues which Salabad-jing re- 
ceived at Aurengabad were continually exhausted by the great army 
he was obliged to maintain, and the charge of Mr, Bussy’s troops 
alone amounted to 400,000 pounds a year. Tlie distress waa as great at 

Pondi- 
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Pondicherry ; for although many chiefs in the Carnatic had without 1752 
compulsion contributed to support the cause of Chunda-saheb during his 
Jife, their zeal ceased at liis death, from their sense of the incapacity 
of his son Raja-saheb, little qualified to prosecute a contest in which a 
man of his father’s abilities had perished : find in this time^f anarchy ^ 
and confusion, whilst the authority of no one extended farther than his 
sword could reach, every chief reserved for himself whatever revenues 
he could collect. So that nut withstanding Mr. Dupleix’s title was ac- 
knowledged by all who did not wish well to Mahc)med-ally, liis power 
was confined to tlie disti lcts which lie b.etwecn Poiidicljeny and Gin- 
gee, and these did m^t furnish nu»rc than 50,000 pounds a year : at 
the same time the French company, missed by his representations, 
sent out no more money than was necessary for tljeir commerce, and 
with positive orders that it should not be employed to any other pur- 
pose. These disadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to cease hostilities after tlie capture at Seringham, had not Mr. Du- 
phiix been endowed (and this at least is much to his honour) with a 
perseverance, that even superseded his regard to his own fortune, of 
which he had at that time disbursed 1 10,000 pounds, and he conti- 
nued with the same spirit to furnish more ; but* as this resource could 
not last long, and as the slender capacity of Rnja-saheb rendered him 
i-ather a burthen than a sup[)ort to the cause, he determined to make 
him relinquish the title of Nabob, and to give it to some oilier person, 
from wliose wealth, ability, and connexion, he miglit reasonably ex- 
j)ect considcralJle resources for carrying pn the war. The man he 
pitched upon was Mortiz-ally Khan of Velore, to whom he displayed 
all the commissions ho had received from Salabat-jing, and discovered 
the state of his negotiations with the Morattocs, abd Mysoreans. The 
Phousdar, sensible that tliere could not be much risk in taking part 
with such an apjiarent superiority, accej>ted the proposal, levied troops, 
and resolved to go to PoTidicherry, as soon as the journey might be 
undertaken without^ danger. . In the mean time 50 Europeans were 
sent from PoudicheiTy to Velore, and with their assistance ho formed 
a conspiracy with the French prisoners in the fort of Arcot, who 
were to rise and overpower the English garriKson, which they greatly 
outnumlicred ; but a suspicion of this treachery was luckily enter- 
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176S tained in time to prevent the success of it, and the prieKmers were 
removed in the latter end of December to Chinglapett. Thus ended 
the year 1752 in the Carnatic. 

1753 On the 3d of January 1 753, the French, consisting of 500 Euro- 
peans,*and^a troop of 60 horse, together with 2000 Sepqys, and 4000 
Morattoes under the command of Morari-row, marched from Val- 
dore, and entrenched on the banks of the river Pannar, in sight of 
Trivadi : upon whicli Major Lawrence, with the Nabob, returned 
fix)m Fort St. David to their former encampment at that place. Their 
force consisted of 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1 500 dastardly 
horse belonging to the Nabob. On the 9th the Morattoes, supported 
by two companies of Topjisses in their own pay, advanced with three 
field pieces, and began to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The bat- 
talion was immediately under arms, and the grenadiers, with some 
Sepoys, were ordered to attack their guns, which they got possession 
of before the enemy had time to fire a second round : the Morattoes 
still remaining on the plain. Major Lawrence followed them two 
miles towards their camp, and having asjie thought sufficiently dis- 
persed them with his field 2 )iecos, prepared to return, when they came 
galloping up again furiously on all sides, and surrounded him. The 
soldiers presented their fire till every shot did execution, and the ar- 
tillery men behaving with the same calmness and resolution soon beat 
tliem off, with the loss of 100 men killed. Morari-row, on his return 
to the camp reproached the French for their cowardice, in not having 
supported him in the manner that had been concerteS between them. 
He continued however with great activity to distress their enemies, by 
sending out parties, which prevented the country people from bring- 
ing provisions to the' English camp ; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 
wlien in want, to march with his whole force, and escort his supplies 
from Fort St. David. These marches w^re excessively fatiguing, and 
might have been dangerous, had the French behaved with the same 
activity and spirit as the Morattoes, who neve? failed to be on the 
road harrassing, and sometimes charging, the line eff march : on the 
28th of January, in particular, they accompanied the battalion the 
whole way from Trivadi to Fort St. David : but dispirited by the loss 
of 300 of their horses, which were killed by the field pieces in the 
2 different 
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different skirmishes of the day, they did not venture to attack the 1753 

troops as they were returning to the camp with the convo^ v— 

• • 

Supported as the French were by this excellent cavalry, they might 
without much risque have ventured on a general engagement ; i>ut 
Mr. Duplcix, whose eye was always on Tritchinopoly, determined to 
protract the war on the sea coast as long as possible, that the Myso- 
reans might not be interrupted from blockading the city. He there- 
fore ordered his troops on the Parmar to act intirely on the defensive, 
and to strengthen their entrenchments ; which, with the usual dex- 
terity of tliat nation in works of tliis kind, w^erc soon compleated and 
rendered little inferior to the defences of a regular ‘fortress. The 
English presidency, senibible of the great risque of storming such works 
without a sufficient body of horse to cover the flanks of their infantry 
during the attack, sollioitcd'the king of Tanjore to send his cavalry 
to their assistance : lie jiromised fair., and a detachment of Europeans 
with two field pieces marched from Trivadi to favour the junction ; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they hoard that the king had 
recalled his troops to the capital, on a report that the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter his country. 

Disappointed ol‘ this assistance, Major Lawrence was obliged to re- 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating every day the situation of the 
enemy, which he had in sight, and fretting at his incapacity to attack 
them. The Morattoes in the mean time >vere not idle ; their parties 
were seen now at Trinomalee, then at Arcot, then at Chillambrum, 
that is, in every part of the province between the river Paliar, and the 
Coleroon. In the middle of February, one of their detachments ap- ♦ 
peared, flomdshing their sabres, and caracolling within musket shot of 
Chimundelum, the western I’edoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David: 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjeant, a bravo but blun- 
dering mai?, thinking this an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
and of getting pronaotion, marched into the plain with his whole 
force, 26 Europeans, and 60 Sepoys. The enemy retreated, until 
the party was advanced half a mile from the redoubt ; when they 
turned on a sudden, »and galloping up surrounded them in an in- 
stant ; th!^;r!5rjeant, not doubti^ that the first fire would disperse 
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1753 them, gave it in a general volly, which did some execution ; but before 
the troops ^ould load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuously 
sword in hand, broke the rank, Vand every horseman singling out a c 
particular man, cut tliem all to pieces. Inactivity or retreat in war 
c is nevei’ in Indostan imputed to pnidence or stratagem, and the side 
which censes to gain successes is generally supposed to be on the brink 
of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were industriously propagated by Mr. Dupleix, in order to 
encourage his new ally Mortiz-ally to set up his standard in the pro- 
vince. ^J'he Pliousdar with his usual caution first encamped witliout 
A^'clore, then advanced somewhat farther, and at last, assured by the 
IMorattocs that they would cover his march, ventured to proceed to 
Pondicherry, where, on furnishing 50,000 pounds for the expences 
of the war, he was with great ceremony and public rejoicings pro- 
•/inimed Nabob of the Carnatic. 

But the satisfaction he might receive from this exaltation did not 
last long. It was proi)Osed that he should begin by imitating the 
conduct of Chunda-saheb, and appear at the head of the army : this 
his nature abhorred. .On settling the terms of his regency, so much 
assistance in money and troops was expected from him, and so little 
power or advantage offered in return, that ho found the Nabohship 
held on such conditions, would be of less value than the inde- 
pendaiit possession of his government of Velore. At the same time 
suspecting what he himself would infallibly have done in a similar 
case,, he was terrified with the notion that Mr. Dupleix would keep 
liim a prisoner at PondicheiTy, if he discovered his aversion to have 
^ any farther connexion with him ; these sentiments did not escape the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix ; but he had too much good sense, not to see 
that such a breach of faith would probably determine the enemies of 
Mahomed-ally to make their peace on any terms with that prince. 
Ho therefore consented to Mortiz-ally’s return, who promising to 
7nake war in the country about Ai’cot, left Pondteherry in the end of 
March, convinced for the first time in his life, that he had met with 
a more cunning man than himself. 

In the mean time, no military ^erations passed, excepting the 
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skirmishes of the Morattoes with the English battalion^ during three 1753 
or lour marches, which they were obliged to make, in order to cscoit 
their provisions from Foi^t 8t. David. • Tlie French were not to be in- 
ticed out of their entrenchments ; and Major Lawrence, seeing.no 
other method of strikin?: a decisive blow, determined to slormp th(flr » 
camp. The presidency seconded tliis resolution, by sending 200 Eu- 
ropeans, of which 100 were a (timpany of Swiss lately arrived from 
Bengal, to Fort St. David ; where the battalion joined them ; and 
the whole, with a large convoy of provisions, sot out fgr the camp, on 
the first of April. The whole body of the Morattoes were waiting 
for them in sight of the bound-hedge*; and behaved this day with 
more activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon shot, and gal- 
loping up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage disunited the 
line of march, and left intenvals open to their attacks. Thus con- 
tinually threatened, and <.»ften assaulted, the convoy advanced very 
slowly. The weather was excessive hot, and several men fell dead 
with the heat, fatigue, and the want of water. Wlion within three 
miles of Trivadi, the Morattoes made a general and vigorous charge, 
surrounding the front of the line, and were with difficulty repulsed 
many of theii’ horses fell within a few yards of the field pieces, and 
amongst the slain was Bazinrow, Morari-row’s nephew, the same wdio 
came to captain CJivje’s as.sistancc, after the siege of Arcot. His death 
damped their ardour, and they retreated to a distance. But the work 
of the day was not yet over ; for the troops continuing their march, 
discovered within a mile of Trivadi, the French troops and Sepoys 
drawn up. on their right : the convoy happened luckily to march on 
the left along the bank of the river Gandelu. The two battalions 
advanced against each other cannonading, until the French coming 
to a hpllow-way, halted oil the opposite side, imagining that the Eng- 
lish would not venture to pass it under the disadvantage of being ex- 
posed to their fire ; but Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and ar- 
tillery to halt and defend the convoy against the Morattoes, still hover- 
ing abctlit, and jfushed on briskly with the main body of Europeans 
across the hollow wajr : the enemy, who expected to find the English 
fatigued with a long and harrassing march, were so startled at the 
vivacity of this motion, that they only stayed to give one fire, and then 
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1753 ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaving the English to finish 
their march without farther molestation. As soon as the troops were 
recovered from their fatigue, Slajor Lawrence approached nearer the 
enemy’s camp, within a mile of which they had an advanced party, 
, at the villfige of Caryamuugalum ; the gremdiers and 100 men of the 
battalion were ordered to attack this post, and soon get possession of 
it ; after which a battery of two eighteen pounders was erected against 
their entrenchments, at the distance of 700 yards : it was not before 
this time that the English perf^tly discovered the strength of their 
works, wliich consisted of a rampart cannon proof, with redoubts at 
proper distances, a broad and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended 
by 30 pieces of cannon. The battery fired for some time, but made 
no impression, and the difficulty of getting, provisions increasing with 
the distance from St. Llavid, it was thought proper to desist from the 
attempt, and the array returned to Trivadi. 

In the mean time, the Morattoes wore indefatigable, and being 
joined by a small party from Pondicherry, surprized a fort near 
ChiUambrum, called Bonageny, from whence Fort St David drew 
large supplies of grain : captain Kilpatrick marched with a detach- 
ment to retake the place ; and upon his approach they abandoned 
it in the night 

Three months ineffectually employed to bring tlie enemy to a gene- 
ral engagement, convinced Major Lawrence of the necessity of alter- 
ing his plan of operations. He consulted with the Nabob on re- 
moving the war to some other part of the country, in order to di'aw 
the French battalion from their present impregnable situation ; but 
it was not easy to determine where they should carry their arms ; and 
whilst they were deliberating on the choice, sudden and unexpected 
news from Tritchinopoly resolved the difficulty, and left them with- 
out an option. 

Captain Dalton, foreseeing the distresses to whiqji the city would be 
reduced after the defeat of his party at the Choultiy,''^had often ques- 
tioned Eiroodin Khan the governor, on the quantity of provisions 
he had in store ; who always,as8ured him, with great confidence, that 
he had sufiicient to supply the garrison for four months. For some 
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time the small convoys, which got into the city in spite of the enemy’s 1753 
patroles, balanced the daily oonatnnption made out of the magaeines ; 

•but as soon as the Mysorean divided* his army into two camps, all 
supplies were cut off, and a party of Sepoys, which had been sent 
into Tondimon’s country, were notable to get back. In'‘thi8>sit0a* , 
tion captain Dalton insisted on examining the magazines, when to his 
great surprize Kiroodin Khan informed him that he had taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcity, to sell out the provisions to the inhabitants at 
a high pi-ice, not doubting but that ^opportunities of .replacing them 
would offer, and acknowledged that the stock remaining was no more 
than sufficient for fifteen days : in which time the army at Trivadi 
could hardly receive the news, and march to the relief of the city. 
Expostulations were vain, for the mischief was real ; an express 
was thereforc^sent with this alarming intelligence to major Lawrence, 
who received it at ten at night, the 20th of April, and instantly issued 
orders for the troops to be in readiness to march by day-break ; when, 
leaving a garrison of 150 Europeans, and 600 Sepoys, at Trivadi, 
the rest proceeded to Fort St, David, in order to collect the necessary 
supplies of military stores. 

The want of horse having hitherto been the principal obstacle to 
the ptogi'ess of the Nabob’s affairs, it was determined to apply again 
to the king of Taiyore, and in order to encourage, or if necessary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was resolved to proceed to Tritchino- 
poly, through his dominions. The army on the 22d of April passed 
by Chillambrum, and as soon as they crossed the Coleroon, the king 
deputed Succojee, his prime minister, to compliment the Nabob and 
major Lawrence ; and when they were arrived at Condore, ten miles 
from the capital, he desired an interview, and met them half way at 
one of his gardens, where he appeared in great splendor, accompanied 
by 3000 home, and 200 elephants in rich trappings. Seeming to be 
convinced that it was his own interest to support the Nabob, he gave 
orders to his horse V> pioeeed with him to Tritchinopoly ; but the 
next day, after nfiiTching a few miles, they left the army, promising, 
however, to return very soon. 

During this interval captain Dalton had not been inactive at Tritchi- 
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1763 nopoly. The enemy’s troops at tbe Facqtdre’s Tope were com- 
manded by Virana, the same general who led the van of the army, 
when the Mysoreans first joined the English detachment at Kistna- 
varam, where captain Dalton had an opportunity of discovering the 
« litlle r^ch of his military capacity, and knowing him to be a very 
timorous man, particularly in the night, he did not doubt that if 
frequent alarms were ^ven to the camp, the Mysorean would, out of 
regard to his own security, send no more detachments abroad to in- 
tercept prorisions coming to the city. For this purpose, he erected a 
redoubt, within random cannon shot of the enemy’s camp, but much 
nearer to the^city ; and when this post was well secured, and two 
pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, the guard frequently advanced 
with two field pieces, and fired into the camp ; in the day time taking 
care to return to the redoubt, as soon as the enemy b^an to move, 
which they were apprized of by signals from the rock in Tritchi- 
nopoly ; but in the night they proceeded with less caution, and advanced 
near enough to throw grape shot into the camp, the Mysoreans never 
once venturing to send out a detachment to cut off their retreat. 
Encouraged by this picoof of their imbedllity, the party, under favour 
of a very dark night, approached the 15th of April much nearer, and 
fired 30 rounds of grape shot into the camp, from each of the field 
pieces ; which created no small confusion, as appeared by the number 
of lights the enemy raised, and the great uproar they made : next day 
the party liad scarce recommenced their fire from the usual station, 
before they perceived the enemy decamping in a great hurry ; but 
suspecting this to be a feint to draw them nearer in order, to cut off 
their retreat, they continued firing very briskly without advancing : 
and before noon the enemy struck all their tents, and abandoned the 
camp, which the party then took possession of, and found in it a large 
quantity of rice and other provisions, as also several wounded men, 
who informed them, that the cannonade of the preceding night having 
killed an elephant, two camels, and several horses, had struck Virana 
with such terror, that he determined not to stand the risk of another 
attack. He however remained to the south of the Caveri two or 
three days longer ; but on receiving certain intelligence of major 
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Lawrence’s march, he joined the rest of the Mysoreans at Seringham, 1753 
and the country people ventured again to bring provisions into the 
•city. * 

On the 6th of May, the major arrived in sight of^Tritohinopoly, 
and entered the city without meeting any interruption ; for ftone of • 
the Mysoreans presumed to appear on the plain ; the number of the 
battalion was greatly diminished during the march, which was per- 
formed at the sotting in of the land winds, when they 'blow 'Vith 
the greatest heat and violence ; besides several iriio died on the 
road, and others who were sent back sick to Fort St. David, and 
Devi Cotah, 100 men unfit for duty were carried into the hospital 
at Tritchinopoly on the day of their arrival : many had likewise 
deserted ; particularly of the Swiss, of whom a serjc.ant and 15 men 
went off in one day : so that the whole, including what the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly could spare for the field, amounted, when mustered, 
to no more than 500 Europeans, 'who vdth 2000 Sepoys, and 3000 
horse in the Nabob’s service, composed the army. 

As soon as Mr. Dupleix was certain what rout they had taken, he 
detached. 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four field pieces, 
from the camp near Trivadi ; who marching by the road of Vor- 
dachclum, Volcondah and Utatoor, joined the Mysoreans at Seriug- 
harn, the day after the English arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Major Lawrence having allowed the men three days to refresh 
themselves, determined on the 10th of May to pass over into the 
island, and offer the enemy battle, which if they declined, he re- 
solved to bombard Seringham. and' cannonade their camp ; the Na- 
bob’s cavalry, discontented for want of pay, refused to take any share 
in the action. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded with- 
out them, and setting out at three in the morning in two divisions, 
arrived at six at Moota Chellinoor, a village four miles west of the 
dty, over against the head of the island. A large body of horse and 
foot, drawn up pnthe opposite side, seemed determined to defend 
the pat», but were soon dispersed by the first division, and whilst the 
secopd was crossing they retreated towards the pagoda, from whence 
the Mysoreans no sooner discovered the Engli sh forming on the island, 
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1753 thfta they swarmed out in great numbers, and their cavalry, led by 
the Morattoes under the command of Harrasing, came galloping up 
at a great rate, and making a resolute charge on the left of the line, ' 
where a bo^y gf Sepoys were posted, broke through them sword in 
‘ hand ; *but the Sepoys seeing three platoons of Europeans- advancing 
to their support, behaved with spirit, and recovering their ground, 
kept up a smart fire, which after a severe slaughter repulsed the 
cavalry, wlio made a most precipitate retreat towards the pagoda, 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon, eight of which were* 
field pieces which accompanied the troops, and two eighteen poun- 
ders which captain Dalton had sent to the bank of the river. By 
this time Mr. Astruc, with the French troops and Sepoys marched 
up, and lodging the greatest part of them in a water course, where 
they were efiectually sheltered, placed his cannon, four field pieces, on 
an eminence, from whence they made a brisk fire. They were an- 
swered by the English artillery ; but as it was not thought prudent to 
make a push at the water course, at the risque of being fallen upon 
by such numbers of cavalry as covered the plain, major Lawrence, 
to preserve his main body from the enemy’s cannonade, ordered them 
to take shelter behind a bank, so that the sight was maintained only 
by the artillery until noon, when a party of the enemy’s Sepoys, w'itb 
some Topasses, took possession of a large choultry to the left of the 
English line, which they began to incommode with the fire of their 
musketry ; upon this the company of gi-enadiers, with a detachment 
of Swiss under the command of captain Polier, were ordered to dis- 
lodge the Sepoys ; which service the grenadiers effected with great re- 
solution j and, animated by their success, pursued the fugitives until 
they insensibly gained the fiank of the water course, where the main 
body of the French troops was concealed ; who, on seeing the danger 
which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and wei*e actually on the 
point of abandoning two of the field pieces, when capiiain Polier, 
who remained with the Swiss at the choultry, afid from thence could 
not see the enemy’s confusion, sent orders for the grenadiers to return. 
Thus was lost one of those critical moments, on which the greatest 
advantages of war so often depend ; but without any disparagement 
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to the reputation of Polier, whose orders directing him only to dis- 1753 
lodge the enemy from the choultry,^ he would have been culpable, 

"had he pushed his success farther without a subsequent order ; which 
the major had no reason to send, as from the situation he was in, he 
could not discover the distress of the enemy. On the retreat of £he ’ 
grenadiers, the French again took possession of the water course, and 
renewed the cannonade, which lasted till the evening, when the want 
of provisions, as well as the excessive fatigue which the English troops 
had undergone, obliged them to repass the river, and-retum to Tritchi- 
nopoly ; where they anived at 10 at night, having without intermission 
been employed 20 hours either in march or action. . I’ho loss they 
sustained was much less than might have been .expected, from the 
fire to which they had been exposed ; for only tliree officers were 
wounded, and two with four private men and a few Sepoys killed. 

The operations of this day shewed that the French troops were 
commanded by an abler officer than any who had yet appeared at 
their head ; and little hopes remaining of dislodging the Mysoreans 
from the pagoda, major Lawrence gave his whole attention to the 
means of supplying the city with provision.s. * For this purpose the 
army marched into the plain, and encamped at the Facquire’s Tope, 
within the entrenchment which Vii-ana, the Mysore general had lately 
abandoned, where they lay conveniently for protecting the convoys 
coming from Tondiman’s country ; proper agents, supported by a de- 
tachment of troops, were sent to purchase grain, and at the same 
time the King of Tanjore was requested to collect and send supplies. 

But the Mysorean was not wanting to counteract these measures ; 
he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and with Tondiman, who repi-e- 
'sented, that if Tritchinopoly should once be provided with a con- 
siderable stock of provisions, it was not to be doubted but that the 
Nabob an4 the English would immediately cany their arms again 
into the Carnatic, living their allies exposed to the just resentment 
of the regent, who would not fail to take the severest revenge for 
the service they had rendered his enemies. This reasoning was well 
adapted to the genius of those to whom it wad addressed ; for the 
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1763 Indians, never influenced by the principle of gratitude themselves, 
do not expect to meet with it in^ others ; and accustomed, after they 
have gained their ends, to pay no regard to the promises they have * 
made, they gave little credit to major Lawrence when he assured 
• • them iiiat tie would never remove from Tritchinopoly, before he 

had provided for the safety of their countries. Nor did the Mysorean 
neglect to employ the resource of money to alienate these precarious 
allies : in Tondiman’s country he bribed the chie& and oflicers of 
such districts as lay convenient for furnishing provisions ; and at Tan- 
jore gained over to his interest the prime minister Succojee, who in- 
tirely ruled the King his master ; however the King, not wholly un- 
sollicitouB of the consequences, if the English fortune should change 
again, palliated his refusal with specious pretexts, and wrote to the 
presidency that the enemy’s detachments had already done mischief 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds in his country, where the harvest 
was now coming on, but that as soon as it was gathered he would 
not fiiil to give them all the assistance in his power : this pretended 
mischief was no more than what all other parts of the country had 
sufiered from the Morajitoes, who in their predatory excursions made 
no distinction between the territories of Mends and foes. 

Thus, notwithstanding no prudent measure was neglected, the 
supplies received were so far from being sufficient to stock the 
magazines, that it was with difficulty^^ enough was procured for 
the i mmedia te consumption of the army and Oarrison. In this 
situation major Lawrence was obliged to remain for five weeks, 
without having an opportunity of acting against the enemy, who 
determined not to expose themselves, until they were reinforced 
fium the sea coast. 

The French troops in this part of the country quitted their en- 
trenchments on the same day that the major marched from Fort St. 
David, and a detachment of 200 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked 
the village of Trivadi ; but captain Chace, the ^commanding officer, 
sallying from the fort, repulsed them ; some days after they renewed 
the attack, and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 Euro- 
peans, and 300 Sepoys ; who, elated with their success, quitted the 
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village, and contrary to their orders marched out into the plain ; the 1753 
Morattoes, who were in sight, waiting for such an opportunity of 
• exerting themselves, instantly surrounded the party, and charging 
with great fiiry, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This 
loss disabling the garrison from making any more sallies,^ the dTrerfch • 
took possession of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the 
fort. The troops within were still sufficient to have made a good de- 
fence; but a mutiny arose, and the lenity of the commanding officer’s 
temper, not permitting him to see the necessity of- making severe 
examples in the beginning, the men, no longer controulable, got 
possession of the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged him to capi- 
tulate, and were made prisoners of war : this misfortune affected cap- 
tain Chace so sensibly, that it threw liim into a fever, of which he 
died soon after at Pondicherry. At the same time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with some Europeans, appeared before Chillambrum, 
where the English kept a serjeant with a few artillery-men ; who 
discovering that the governor was plotting to deliver them up to the 
enemy, marched away in the night Devi Cotah. Nor was the loss 
of these places and their dependencies the only detri ment which the 
Nabob’s affaire had sustained in the Carnatic ; lor a number of petty 
commanders, soldiers of fortune, set up their standards, and pretend- 
ing to be authorized by Mr. Dupleix and Morari-row, levied contri- 
butions, and committed violences in all parts of the country. Even 
Mortiz-ally hearing soon after his return to Velore that the English 
did not venture to attack the French entrenchment# at Trivadi, and 
that Tritchinopoly was hard pressed by the Mysoreans, took courage, 
and entertaining thoughts of asserting the title which Mr. Dupleix 
had conferred upon him, ordered his troops to commit hostilities in 
the neighbourhood near Aieot. His force consisted of 60 Euro- 
peans, with three pieces of cannon, who accompanied him from Pon- 
dicherry, and 2000 Sepoys, 1500 horse, and 600 matchlock Peons, 
his own troops. Tl^ey plundered all the villages lying near the city 
without meeting any interruption ; for AbduUwahab Khan, the Na- 
bob*s brother, and lieutenant in the province, an indolent sensual 
man, dissipated in his pleasures and upon his favourites most of the 
monies he collected, and gave no attention to the maintaining of a 
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1753 competent force to support his authority : encouraged by this negii- 
— v-^ gence, Mortiz-ally threatened to attack the city of Arcot itself, of 
which the presidency receiving 'intelligence, directed the command- ■ 
ing officer of the fort to join the Nabob’s troops with as many Eu- 
<■ rof^eans as could prudently be spared from the garrison, and attack 
the enemy in the field. Abdullwahab, alarmed for his own security, 
with some difficulty got together 800 Sepoys, 1000 horse and 500 
Peons, all of them the very womt troops in the province ; they were 
commanded by another of the Nabob’s brothers Nazeabulla, a man 
nearly of the same character as Abdullwahab. This force, joined by 
40 Europeans, 200 English Sepoys, with two field pieces under the 
command of ensign Joseph Smith, marched out of the city on the 21st 
of April, and when half-way to Velore discovered the Phousdar’s 
army drawn up across the road, their right sheltered by the hills. It 
was with great reluctance that Nazeabulla Khan could be prevailed 
upon to attack them, although it was evident they woifid fall on him, 
as soon as he ofiered to retreat : ensign Smith began a cannonade, 
and drove the French several tildes from their guns, but a party of 
500 excellent Sepoys maintained themselves with much more reso- 
lution behind a bank, and in several attempts tiiat were made to 
drive them from it, most of the English Sepoys were lost. The 
enemy’s cavalry seeing this, attacked the Europeans, but were re- 
pulsed by the grape shot ; on which they pushed at Nazeabulla’s c«i- 
vahy, who took flight witliout waiting the onset, and soon after his 
Sepoys and Peons went off likewise, leaving the Europeans, now re- 
duced to 25 men, with about 40 Sepoys, surrounded by the enemy. 
Ensign Smith howeYm* kept the ground until night, when his men 
leaving the fidd pieces behind,, endeavoured, a,s they could, to get 
back to the city ; but they were discovered, and aU, excepting three, 
were intercepted; some were killed, and the rest, amongst whom 
was ensign Smith, were made prisoners and earned rto . Velore. 
Flushed by this success, Mortiz-ally renewed^ his correspondence 
with Mr. Dupleix, and undertook to besiege Trkibmalee, a stiong 
fort situated about 40 miles south of Arcot, in the high road to 
Tritchinopoly, and Morari-row moved from Chillambmm to assist 
in the expedition. But Mr. Dupleix thinking it of more import- 
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ance to reinlbrce the army at Seriagliam, prevailed on him to de- 1753 
tach 3000 of his Morattoes under the command of Innis Khan, and 
joined to them 300 Europeans and IQpO Sepoys. 

As soon as these troops arrived, tho enemy quitted Serifigham, a^d 
ci'ossing the Caveri, encamped on the plain three miles to tho north 
of Facquiro's Tope. Their force now consisted of 450 Europeans, 

1600 well-trained Sepoys, 8000 Mysore horse, 3500 Morattoes, and 
two companies of Topasses with 1000 Sepoys in the service of tho 
regent ; the rest of whose infantry was 15,000 Peons, armed with 
matclilocks, swords, bows and arrows, pikes, clubs, and rockets ; im 
perfect weapons worthy the rabble* that bore them. Major Lawrence 
had only the 600 Europeans, and the 2000 Sepoys he brought with 
Ixim from the coast ; but 700 of these Sepoys were continually em- 
ployed in the Polygar’s coimtry, to escort the convoys ; his artillery 
were eight excellent six-pounders ; of the Nabob’s horse only 100 
encamped with the English, the^est remaining under the walls, and 
peremptorily refusing to march xmtil they were paid their arrears. 

There are, about a mile to the south of the F^cquire’s Tope, some 
high mountains called the five rocks, on the summit of which the 
Major always kept a strong guard of Sepoys : but he being obliged 
to go into the city for the recovery of his health, the officer who com- 
manded during his absence neglected to continue this detachment. 

The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post without defence, de- 
tached in the night a strong party to take possession of it ; and early 
the next morning their whole army was disdbvered in motion, assem- 
bling under shelter of the five rocks, whilst their advanced cannon 
plunged into the English camp ; wluther the Major iixunediately re- 
turned, but found it impossible to regain the post : he however kept 
his ground until night, and then encamped about a quarter of a mile 
nearer the^ity, behind a small eminen(» which sheltered the troops 
from the enemy’s artillery ; they the next day quitted the camp to 
the north of the Facquire‘s Tope, and encamped at the five rocks. 

Here they had it in their power intirely to cut off the supplies of 
provisions coming from the Polygar’s country, and to intercept the 
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1758 detadbment of 700 Sepoys sent to escort them : at the same time tho 
great superiority of their numbers, and the advantage of the ground 
they occupied, rendered an* atlc^ck upon their camp impracticable r 
but it was evident that if they were not soon dislodged, neither the 
Englii^ army in the field, nor the gaiTison of the city, could subsist 
long ; to augment the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among 
the soldiery. In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began 
to lose hope, and to apprehend that the city must be abandoned in 
order to save the troops from perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 Sepoys, on a small rock 
situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly a mile 
north-east of the enemy’s. Mr. Astruc soon discovered the importance 
of this post, wliich if he could get possession of, his artillery would 
easily oblige the English to decamp again, and retire under the walls 
of the city, where, still more streightoned, they would probably be 
reduced in a very few days to the necessity of retreating to their settle- 
ments. He therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched eaidy 
in the morning, on the 2Gth of June, with his grenadiers and a large 
body of Sepoys ; but ^^hey meeting with more resistance than was ex- 
pected, he ordered the whole army to move and support them. The 
Major, as soon as he found the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard 
of the camp, consisting of 40 Eui'opeans, to march and support his 
Sepoys : but afterwards observing the whole of the enemy’s armjr in 
motion, he ordered all faLs troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 
Europeans to take care of the camp, marched with the rest of his force, 
whic^ in Europeans did not exceed 300 battalion men, with 80 be- 
longing to the artillery ; and he had with him no more than 500 Se- 
poys ; for the rest were at this time in the city endeavouiing to pro- 
cure rice, of which none had been sold in camp since the enemy ap- 
peared on the plain. With this small force, he hastened, as fast as 
they could march, to reach the ro6k before the enemy’S*‘main body. 
But Mr. Astruc, with the party already engaged in the attack, per- 
ceiving his approach, made a vigorous effort, and before the Major had 
got half way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, 
or taken prisoners, and the French colours immediately hoisted. This 
H obliged 
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obliged the Major to halt^ and consider what was most adviseable to 1753 
be done in this critical conjuncture, on which the fat^ of the whole 
war seemed to depend There was little time for deliberation : for 
the French battalion were now onived behind the rock, and their 
artillery from the right and left of it, were firing uponlihe English 
troops ; the rock itself was covered by their Sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers ; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one gi’cat body 
at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear ; the Morattocs were, as 
usual, flying about in small detachments, and making charges on the 
flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to intimidate and 
create confusion. 

In such circumstances the officers unanimously agreed in opinion 
with their general, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than to 
ixitreat before such numbers of enemies : and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opport\inity of having what they called a fair 
knock at the French men on the plain, major Lawi enco took ad- 
vantage of the good disposition of the whole, and giving due com- 
mendations to their spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack the rock 
with fixed bayonets, whilst he himseli* with the rest of the troops, 
wheeled round the foot of it to engage the French battalion. The 
soldiers received the orders with three huzzas, and the gi-enadiers set- 
ting out at a great rate, though at the same time keeping their ranks, 
pai^lpio attention to the scattered fire they received from the rock, nor 
made a halt until they got to the top of it ; whilst the enemy ter- 
rified a;t their intrepidity, descended as they were mounting, without 
daring to stand the shock of their onset. Some of the best Sepoys 
followed the grenadiers, and all together began a strong fire upon the 
French troops, drawn up within pistol shot below. In the mean time 
Mr. Astruc, perceiving that the left flank of his battalion would, if it 
remained drawn up fiicing the north, be exposed to the English troops, 
wheeling round the foot of the rock, changed his position, and drew 
up fikcing the west^ in order to oppose them in front. But this move- 
ment exp6sed his right flank to the fire of the grenadiers ,and Sepoys 
from the rock ; by which his troops had already suffered considerably, 
when the Englisli battalion executing their evolution with great ad- 
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1753 dress, drew up at oncejdirectly opposite to the enemy, at the distance 
of 20 yards. 

. The French troop.s were sti^ck with consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attacked in the midst of their numerous allies, 

, by such a liandful of men ; and indeed a strangar, taking a view of 
the two armies from the top of one of the rocks on the plain, could 
scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dispute a province 
with the other. 

Mr, Astruc exerted himself as a brave and active officer, and with 
difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their ranks with recovered arms, 
until the English gave them fire, which falling in a well lovell’d dis- 
charge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot fire from tho 
rock, together with a discharge of grape shot from the first field piece 
that came up, threw them into iireparable disorder ; they ran away with 
the utmost precipitation, leaving three pieces of cannon, with some 
ammunition carts behind them. The Morattoes immediately made 
a gallant effort to cover their retreat by flinging themselves between, 
and some ot the grenadiers, who had run forward to seize the field 
pieces, fell under their sabres. Animated by this success, they at- 
tacked tho battalion, pushing in several charges up to the very bayo- 
nets, and endeavouring to cut down the men, who constantly received 
them with so much steadiness, that they were not able to throw a 
single platoon into disorder : at length baving suffered much, and lost 
several of their best men by the incessant fire of the lino, they ddflhted 
from their attacks, and retreated to the main body of the Mysoreans ; 
axnoxgst their dead was Ball^ab, one of their principal officers, 
brother-in-law to Morari-row, a very gallant man, much esteemed by 
the Eng lish, who had often seen him exert himself with great bravery 
when %h tin g on their side : he had broke his sword in cutting down 
a grenadier, when another, who was loading his piece, and 'saw his 
comrade fall, shot both hall and ramrod thxeiigh his body. In the 
mean tim** the French never halted until they gpt into the rear of the 
Mysore army, when their officers prevailed on theih to get into order 
again, and drew them up in a line with their allies, from whence they 
fired their two remaining field pieces with great vivarity, although 
the shot did not reach above half way. ' 
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Tho Major remained three hours at the foot of the rock, in order 1753 
to give them an opportunity of renewing the fight ; but finding that — 
.they shewed no inclination to move.towards him, he prepared to re- 
turn to his camp, leaving them to take possession of the rock again at 
their peril ; for since the loss of the 200 Sfepoys that defended it^in 
the banning of the action, he did not think it prudent to expose * 
another detachment to the same risque, at such a distance from his 
main body. The three guns with the prisoners were placed in the 
center, and the troops marching in platoons on each side, the artilleiy 
was distributed in the front, rear, and intervals of the column. Tho 
rear had scarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the whole 
of the enemy’s cavalry sot up their shout, and came furiously on, 
fiourishing their swords as if they were resolved to exterminate at once 
the handful of men that opposed them. Whosoever has seen a body 
of ten thousand horse advancing on the full gallop all together, will 
acknowledge with the Mareschals Yillars and Saxe that their appear- 
ance is tremendous, be their discipline or courage what it will ; and 
such an onset would doubtless have disconcerted untried soldiers ; but 
the enemy had to deal vrith Veterans equal to any who have dono 
honour to the British nation ; men convinced by repeated experience 
that a body of well-disciplined infantry would alAvays prevail against 
irr^ular cavalry, let their numbers be ever so great. In this con- 
fidence they halted, and without the least emotion, waited for the 
erinny, who were suffered to come sufficiently near before the signal 
was given to the artillery officers : the cannonade then began from 
eight six pciundars, loaded with grape, and was kept up at the rate 
of eight or ten shot in a minute from each piece, so well directed 
that eve^ shot, went amongst the crowd, as was visible by the numbers 
that dropped : this soon stopped their career, and they stood a while 
like men astonished by the fidl of thunder ; but finding no intermission 
of the fi;ce,^and that the battalion and Sepoys reserved theirs with re- 
covered arms, they went to the right about, and got out of the reach 
as fast, as they come oh, leaving the troops to return quietly to 
their camp. 

Thus was Tritchinopoly saved by a success, which astonished even 
those who had gained it ; nor was the attempt, however desperate it 
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1753 might seem, justified by the success alone; for as the city would in- 
evitably have Mien if the English had remained inactive, so the loss 
of it would have been hastened i 9 nly a few days if they had been de- 
feated ; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as much saga- 
<aty as spiri^ in risquing every thing to gain a victory, on which alone 
• depended the preservation of the great object of the war. 

The enemy dispirited ;by their defeat, began to disagree amongst 
themselves ; the Mysoreans and French reciprocally imputing their 
ill success to one another, and the Morattoes with great reason to 
both ; their parties appeared less frequently on the plain in the day, 
and none ventured to pati’ole in the night : the English Sepoys in 
Tondiman's country availing themselves of this interval, quitted tho 
woods, and joined the camp in the night, with a convoy of provi- 
sions which fiirnished a stock for fifty days. This necessary object 
being provided for, the Major determined to avoid coming again to a 
general engagement, before he was joined by some troops, which the 
arrival of the ships from EuWpo enabled the presidency to send into 
the field ; they were ordered to march through the Tanjore country ; 
and as a body of cavalry was still more necessary to enable the army 
to act with vigour against an enemy which had such numbers, he 
resolved to proceed without delay to Tanjore, in hopes that wliilst 
he was waiting for the reinforcement, the appearance of the army 
and the reputation of their late success might determine the king to 
declare openly, and furnish the assistance of horse, of which the Eng- 
lish stood so much in need. The presence of the Nabob, being 
thought necessary to facilitate the negociation, he prepared to march 
with the army ; but on the evening that ho intended to quit the city, 
his discontented troops assembled in the outer court of the palace, 
and damouriug declared that they would not suffer him to move, be- 
fore he had paid their arrears ; in vain were arguments to convince 
this rabble, more insolent because they had never rendered ^y essen- 
tial service, that his going to Tanjore was the only measure from 
which they eduld hope for a chance of receiving fiieir pay ; they re- 
mained inflexible, and threatened violence ; upon which, captain Dal- 
ton sent a messenger to the camp, from whence the grenadier com- 
pany immediately marched into the city, where they were joined by 
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100 of the gariison, and all tc^ther forcing their way into the pa- 1753 
lace, they got the Nabob into his palankeen, and escorted him to the 
•camp surrounded by 200 Europeans •with fixed bayonets ; the male- 
contents not daring to offer him any outrage as. he was jpassing, nor 
on the other hand was any injury offered to them : for noSliwith- ^ 
standing such proceedings ii^ more civilized nations rarely happen, 
and are justly esteemed mutiny and treasoij||||p^^ in Indo^tan they 
ai’C common accidents, and arise from such causes as render it diffi- 
cult to ascei*tain whether the prince or his army is most in fault. The 
Nabob bad certainly no money to pay his troops ; so far from it that 
the English had now for two yeara furnished all the expence of their 
own troops in the field : but it is a maxim with every prince in Indii, 
let his wealth be ever so great, to keep his army in long arrears, fi r 
fear they should desert. IHiis apprehension is perhaps not unjustly 
entertained of hirelings collected from every part of a dospotiek em- 
pire, and insensible of notions of attachment to the prince or cause 
they serve ; but from hence the soldiery, accustomed to excuses when 
dictated by no necessity, give no credit to those which ar^ made to them, 
when there is areal impossibility of satisfying their deaiands ; and a 
practice common to most of the princes of ludo.;tan, concurs not a 
little to increase this mistrust in all who serve them : for on the one 
hand the vain notions in which they have been educated inspire them 
with such a love of outward shew, and the ineiwating climate in 
whidh they are born renders them so incapable of resisting the im- 
pulses of fancy ; and on the other the frequent revemes of fortune in 
this empire dictate so strongly the necessity of hoarding resources 
against the hour of calamity, that nothing is more common than to 
see a Nabob purchasing a jewel or ornament of great price, at the very 
time that he is in the greatest distress for money to answer the neces^ 
sities of the government. Hence, instead of being shocked at the cla- 
mours of their soldiery, they are accustomed to live in expectation of 
them, and it is a in their conduct to hear them with patience, 

unless the croud proceed to violence ; but in order to prevent this 
they take care to attach to their interests some principal officen^ with 
such a number of the best troops as may serve on emergency to check 
the tumult, which is rarely headed by a man of distinction. But when 
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1753 his affairs become desperate by the success of a superior euemy, the 
— prince atones severely for his evasions, by a total defection of bis 
army, or by suffering such oufrages as tlie Nabob Mahomed*ally, 
would in all probability have been exposed to, had he not been res- 
' cued'ill the manner we have described. 

As soon as the Nabob anived in the .camp, major Lawrence began 
Ids march, and in or(9(|||||||||b avoid the enemy’s oavali^ struck into the 
thick woods, which skirt the plain of Tritchinopoly to the south: the 
approach of the army seemed to determine the king of Tanjore to fur- 
nish the assistance they were coming to demand ; and not to give him 
any unnecessary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major resolved to halt for some time at a distance, and encamped at 
Conandercoil, a town in the woods half-way between Tritchinopoly 
and Tanjore ; where, at the expiration of ten days, he received advice 
from Mr. Falk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had pre- 
vailed upon him to declare openly, and that orders were given to Mo- 
nac-gee the general to assemble the Tanjorine troops. On which the 
English army proceeded to Tanjore, where it was determined to re- 
main until they were Joined by the reinforcement expected fiom Fort 
^ St. David. 

Of all the Nabob’s cavalry, no more than fifty accompanied him, 
the rest remained encamped under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and a 
few days after the departiue of the English army went in a body, and 
informed captain Dalton that they intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom they had made their terms, desiring at the same time 
that he would not fire upon them as they were marching off. This, 
as he was very glad to get rid of such a dangerous incumbrance, ho 
readily promised, and th^ went away unmolested at noonday. 

The enemy, having now no other immediate object, gave their 
whole attention to blocade the city, which they were hr a condition 
to effect without much difficulty ; for their superiority in. Europeans 
deterred the garrison from venturing without the wadis to interrupt 
their night patroles, as was their custom when they^had only, the My- 
soreans and Morattoes to encounter. However captain Dalton took 
the precaution of undermining in a dark night the posts of Warrioro 
and Weycondah, to the west of the city ; the defences of Warrioro 
were ruined, but the explosion tailed at Weycondah. 
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The late supplies of provisions being entirely reserved for the ase 1753 
of the garrison, the inhabitants were left to provide for themselves, 
and rice was now sold in the markei>‘ for half a crown the measure, 
about an English quart, which was fifteen times dearer than the com- 
mon price ; and fire*wood was scarcely to be procured al. any ratd • 
This scarcity soon obliged them to quit their iiabitations, and in less 
than a month this spacmus city, which hid formerly contained 
400,000 persons, was left almost desolate ; for the military people 
who remained in ih ^soldiers and artificers of all denominations, did 
not exceed 2000 men ; of these the Nabob’s Peons, as being cajja- 
ble of no o&er service than to give an alarm, were jmsted between 
the outward and inward wall ; their number was about 1000 ; the 
Sopoys, 000, were stationed round the ramparts, and ^the Europeans 
about 200, were appointed, ‘some to guard the gates, wliilst the- rest 
lay on their arms every night, in readiness to march to any quarter 
where the alarm might be given. 

Vigilance supplied as much as possible the defect of numbers ; ne- 
vertheless it was visible that the city, thus slenderly garrisoned, would 
run great risque if the enemy attempted a vigorous assault by night ; 
nor were they entirely without such intentions ; for the French pre- 
pared scaling ladders, and often sent parties to sound the depth of the 
ditch ; but these were always discovered and beaten off before they 
could accomplish their design. In the mean time Mr. Pupleix strenu- 
ously importuned Mr. Brenier, who had succeeded Mr. Astruc in the 
command, to attempt an escalade at all events, and suggested to him 
a method of getting the infonnation he wanted by sending one Do 
Cattans an intelligent officer, as a deserter, into the town : the man 
was promised the command of a company, and thirty thousand ru- 
pees ; for which he not only undertook to find out the proper spot 
where they should place their scaling ladders, but also to maintain a 
oorrespondenee with the French pr-isoners, who were to break loose, 
and seize the arms oft the guard, and attack the quarters of the Eng- 
lish ishilst ^ assault was made on the walla He was admitted into 
the dty, afid said, that he came to ofier his service to the English, 
being du^usted by an unjust censwre, which had been cast on his con- 
duct in the late haW;le at the golden i-ock : an over-strained affectation 
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1753 of ft^nknesH iti his behaviooi' gave captain Dolton some suspicions, 
and two spies were set to watch his actions, who at diflferent times 
discovered him measuring the talibre of the gun, taking a survey cf 
the works^ and fathoming the height of the wall with a lead and 
• fine, aCfter which he threw notes throxigh the windows to the French 
prisoners. There was in the garrison a French soldier whose fidelity 
to the English might be depended on ; tliis man engaged to detect 
his countryman still moi'c cftectually, and suffered himself to be chas- 
tized in his sight by captain Dalton for some pretended neglect ; after 
which he a^ted such a resentment for this treatment, that De Cat- 
tans gave him his entire confidence, offering him a great reward if 
ho would assist in the execution of his plan. The soldier said he was 
not made for great enterprises, but offered to desert the first night he 
should be on guard at the barrier, and to carry a letter, provided De 
Cattans would assure him of pardon for * having deserted from the 
French. This the other readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon 
in fonn signed with his name, to which he added the tittle “ of pleni- 
potentiary of the marquis Dupleix.” At the same time he delivered 
to him a letter for Jir. Brenier, which contained a full and exact 
description of the defences of the place, and some commendations 
on his own address in deceiving the English commandant, whom he 
described as a very young man, that placed more confidence in him 
than any of his own officers. The soldier carried the letter to cap- 
tain Dalton, who immediately csvused Do Cattans to be arrested ; at 
first he denied the fact, but on seeing his own writing, desired that 
ho might not suffer the disgrace of being hanged, but have the ho- 
nour of being shot by a file of musketeers. He was told that his fate 
could not be decided before major Lawrence arrived j captain Dal- 
ton, however, desirous of drawing the enemy into a snare by the same 
means which they had employed against himself, promised the cri- 
minal to intercede for his pardon, provided he would '.'#rite a letter 
to Mr. Brenier, and prevail upon him to attempt ap escalade at such 
a part as he, captain Dalton, should dictate *, this 3 De Cattans readily 
agreed to ; the place _^fixed upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west 
side, not far from the northern angle, as being more aecessible than 
any other from without ; but the defences and retrenchments within 
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were ’stronger than any where else. A black fellow undertook to 1753 
carry the letter for eight rupees, and Mr. Brenier, giving him 
•twenty, sent hin^back with a lettei> to De Cattans, promising to put 
his plan into execution^ and desiring him to write fretjuently. In 
vain did the garrison watch several nights successively, hopkig thlit . 
tlie enemy would make the assault ; but the various reports whiclt 
they received of major Lawrence's amval, %:ept tlicm in such a con- 
tinual bustle and alarm, that they could not spare a night for the ex- 
ecution of this enterprise, notwithstanding they appeared convinced 
of its practicability. 

The Mysoreans finding that the explosion mado« at Wcycojidah, 
had done little damage, took possession of this post, and mounting 
two small pieces of cannon on the rampart, encamped 300 horse and 
some Peons under the ‘Walls ; and as the gaiTison of Tritcliinopoly 
had not lately ventured into the field, those troops slept in perfect 
security without a single centinel. Captain Dalton receiving intel- 
ligence of their negligence, resolved to beat up their quarters, and 
chusing a time when it was veiy dark, a party of 400 men, mostly 
Sepoys, marched up close to the tents, and made a general discliargo 
amongst them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got 
some horses and arms, and the whole party retreated out of reacli 
before the enemy were sufficiently rouzed to do more than fire a few 
shot at random. 

At length, after remaining a mouth closely blockaded, and obliged 
to be continually on their guard, the garrison received advice that the 
Major was approaching ; he was joined by the Tanjorine armj% con- 
sisting of 3000 horse, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command of 
Monac-gee, as also by the expected reinforcement from Fort St. David, 
of 170 Europeans and 800. Sepoys. On the 7th of August, the army 
arrived at Dalaway's choultry, situated close to the southern bank of 
the Caveri, miles east of Tritcliinopoly, where they were de- 
tained the next day •by the felling of a heavy rain, which rendered 
the country between the choultry and city impassable. This obliged 
them to strike to the south-west, and the 9th in the morning they 
continued their march, escorting a convoy of several thousand bullocks 
provided by the Nabob, and said to be laden with provisions ; signals 
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1753 fro™ the top of the rock in Tritchinopoly, not only apprized them 
— that the enemy were in motion, but likewise pointed out the dis- 
positions they were making. l?heir cavalry in diiferent parties et-» 
tended fron^tbe French rock to the golden rock : at the sugaivloaf 
‘ rock, a*l being the place where major Lawrence would first oome 
within their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with tffeir artillery ; and a detachment took pos- 
session of the golden rock. The major, when arrived about a mile 
south-east of the sugar-loaf, halted, and having considered the enemy’s 
disposition, formed and ordered his march in consequence of it. To 
preserve the baggage and provisions from the enemy’s fire, he deter- 
mined not to attempt a passage through the posts they occupied ; but 
to march round the golden rock, whilst the eonvoy with the Nabob 
find his retinue, escorted by the Tanjorine troops, moved on at some 
distance on the left flank of the Europeans and Sepoys. It was ne- 
cessary at all events to drive the enemy, hum the golden rock, since 
their fire from hence might greatly incommode the line of march : 
but as a suspicion of the major’s intention to pass that way, would 
naturally induce them, to reinforce this post, he resolved to divert their 
attention, by halting, and forming as if he intended to march directly, 
and attack tlieir main body at the sugar-loaf rock. This stratagem 
had the desired effect ; monsieur Brenier, not au eicute officer, recalled 
the greate.st part of his detachment from the golden rock, and with 
much bustle got his troops in order, to receive the major ; who in 
the mean time detached the grenadiers and 600 Sepoys from the 
front of the line, ordering them to defile behind the convoy which 
still proceeded on, and to march with all possible expedition and at- 
tack the golden rode. Mr. Brenier did not perceive this motion be- 
fore it was too late to prevwit the effect of it ; he however instantly 
sent forward 1000 horse at fall gallop to intereept the S^lish party, 
and at the same time detached 300 Eurt^eans to reinfoihe the guard 
at the rock. The cavalry soon came up with tlm party, and 

endeavoured to retard thrir march by cameoMing and Ipdlopping about 
as if they intended to charge : bat the grraadiers did not aaflbr them- 
.selves to be amused by these motions, and fired boUy upon them with- 
out slackcTiing their pace, nor made a halt until they had mounted 
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the rock, drove the enemy down, and planted their colours on the 1 753 
top, which tiiey accomplished before the enemy’s party of inf&ntry, 
anarchii^ from the sugar loaf rock, .‘had got half way : who seeing 
the post they were sent to reinforce lost, had not the heart to make 
a push to recover it ; but halted, and taking shelter behind a bank, , 
began to cannonade the grenadiers and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier, with the rest of 
the French troops, had proceeded a little way from the sugar loaf 
rock, to support his advanced party ; but seeing them halt, he halted 
likewise. So that the main body of the English troops continued 
their march, and secured the possession of the golden rook without in- 
terruption : the Tanjorines soon after came up with the baggage, 
and were ordered to remain witls it in the rear. The English ar- 
tillery were now warmly employed against the cannon of the enemy’s 
advanced party, of whom none but the artillery men were exposed, for 
the rest kept close behind the bank. The English battalion was 
drawn up in the open plain without shelter, and in this situation suf- 
fered considerably, whilst their artillery did little mischief to the 
enemy ; however the shot that flew over the^bank went amongst a 
large body of horse who were drawn up in the rear of the advanced 
party, and flung them into confusion ; which captain Dalton ob- 
serving, he sallied from the city with two field pieces, and the cavalry 
finding themselves between two fires, hunied out of reach, some to 
the east, and others to the west. In the mean time several of the Eng- 
lish battalimi were struck down, and major Lawrence observing that 
the enemy’s main body made no motion to join the advanced party, 
determined to make a push, and drive these troops from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had taken possession. The grenadiers, 
wiih 200 more Europeans, and 800 Sepoys, were ordered to march 
and attack them, ^ilst m^or Lawrence remained at the golden rock 
with tke rSst ready to support them if repulsed, or if successful, to join 
and pursue the ^dvlmtage 1 ^ driving the beaten party on the enemy’s 
mtdn body. The sueeess of this attempt depending in a great measure 
cm making the attae^ before the enemy’s main body ooUld move up to 
the succour of their party, the English for more expedition marched 
w ithout any field pieces ; but the artillery was notwithstanding not idle, 
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1753 for they fired continually from the main body to deter the enemy’s 
“■v^ cavalry from attacking the danks of the party aa .fdiey marched. The 
ofScer appointed to lead the attack, instead of foUpving his orders^ 
which directed him to come to the push of bayonet without hesitation; 
, sent word £hat he could not execute them without artillery, and that 
he was halted, waiting for it. Upon this major Lawrence instantly 
quitted the main body, and galloping up, put himself at the head of 
the party, and led them on. The troops, animated by his example, 
marched on with great spirit, keeping their order, notwithstanding 
they were galled by a very smart fire from the enemy’s artillery, 
which killed several men, and amongst them, captain Kirk, at the 
head of the grenadiers : these brave fellows, whom nothing during 
the war had ever staggered, could not see the death of the officer they 
loved without' emotion. Captain Kilpatrick seeing them at a stand, 
immediately put himself at their head, and desired them, if they loved 
their captain as much as he valued his friend, to follow him, and re- 
venge his death : roused in an instant by this spirited exhortation and 
example, they swore in their manner, that they would follow him to 
helL In this temper ^they pushed on ; and in order to prevent the 
enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain their 
right flank : the enemy had not courage to stand the shock, but quit- 
ted the bank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces be- 
hind, them, ran away towards Weycondah, e.xposed great part of the 
way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had 
brought out of the city, every shot of which, for several discharges, 
took off two or three men. The enemy’s main body now, when too 
late, began to move to the assistance of their party, but seeing them 
irretrievably defeated, and perceiving at the same time the main body 
of the English advancing from the golden rock, they lost courage, and 
without waiting to give or receive a fire, ran off in great confusion to- 
wards the five rocks, expo^d to a severe cannonade fr<An the rear 
division of the £ng]hsh artillery which had been leA at the golden rock 
with the ba^fage ; the Tanjore' horse remained spectators of their 
fiight without taking advantage of it, by fidling on them sword in 
hand, which if they had done, few would have Escaped ; so that the 
loss which they sustained in Europeans did not exceed 100 men killed 
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and wounded : of the English battalion about 40 men were either 1763 
killed or disabled, and on both sides, principally by cannon shot. 

» Monac-gee endeavoured to excuse 4iis neglect, by alledging that the 
solidtude of the Nabob and his commissaries for the safe^ of the con- 
voy, made him unwilling im leave it exposed to the enemy’s •cavafiy • 
which hovered round in large bodies : but this was no good reason ; 
for major Lawrence immediately on the enemy s retreat sent him 
orders to pursue, and the battalion were marching back to secure the 
convoy. As soon as the enemy were out of .sight, the army with the 
convoy proceeded to tlie city, where on taking an account of the pro- 
visions before they were lodged in the magazines, it was found that 
the quantity did not exceed 300 bullock loads, and this not a little 
damaged : which, in weight not being more than 30,000 pounds, 
was scarcely sufficient to supply the Europeans and Sepoys ten days. 

It would be difficult to find an example of .so great a negligence, in so 
essential a service, which had cost so much pains and risque, excepting 
in t^e irregular and indolent administration of a Moorish government 
ill Indostan ; and indeed the English themselves were much to blame 
for trusting this important charge entirely to the conduct of the 

'Nabob and his officers, wlm had loaded the rest of the bullocks, for 
there were near 4000, with their own baggage, and a heap of trum- 
pery not worth the carnage. 

The enemy removed their tents and baggage as soon as it was dark 
from the sugar-loaf rock to Weycondah, where they encamped all to- 
gethet in so strong a situation, protected by the fire of that post, that 
they could not be attacked with any prospect of success. The Myso- 
reans had always drawn their provisions from their own country ; and 
as there was little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilst the 
enemy remained on the plain, the major, as soon as the troops wero 
a little refreshed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at the 
five rocks, •intending to intercept their convoys coming from the east- 
ward, and thus retaliate the distresses which they had so often brought 
upon his army* At the same time Monac-gee, in order to secure the 
communication with Tonjore, undertook to reduce Elimiserum, where 
the enemy had left a garrison of 200 Sepoys and a few Europeans, 
who submitted to him after a little resistance. 
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1753 Major Lawrence now ordered De Cattans to be hanged in sight of 
the enemy's advanced guards : ho died with great rcMloluition, but 
shewed much concern that he had endeavourdd to betray captain 
Dalton, who had received him with so much hospitality and kind- 
neiiS. As the English had condescended ^o employ this delinquent 
against his own countrymen, after ho was detected, his life ought to 
have been spared. 

The enemy still remaining at Weycondah, major Lawrence made 
a motion towards them on the 23d, upon which they decamped in a 
hurry, and leaving part of their baggage, with a gun and some am- 
munition behind, made a disorderly retreat to Mootachellinoor, a 
strong post on the bank of the Caveri, which secured their commu- 
nication with Seringham : the next day major Lawrence took posses- 
sion of the ground they bad abandoned with an intention to send 
forward some artillery near enough to cannonade them ; but this 
design was unexpectedly frustrated, for the next day a reinforcement, 
equal to the whole of the English force, appeared on the bank of the 
Coleroon. It consisted of 3000 Morattoes, a great number of Peons, 
and some Topasses under the command of Morari-row, together with 
400 ,Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, with six ^uns. 

Most of these Europeans an-ived in the end of June from the island 
of Mauritius, where they had been disciplined ; and Mr. Dupleix com- 
mitted a great error in not sending them immediately, together with 
Momri-row’s troops, to Tritchinopoly ; more especially as the signal de- 
feat of the French and Mysoreans at the golden rock might have con- 
vinced him that they would hardly be able to prevent the English, 
when reinforced by the troops of Tanjore, from making their way good 
to the city with the convoy : but his vanity on this occasion confounded 
his good sense ^ for treating the battle of the golden took as a trifling 
skirmish, and attributing the ill success of it to some pretended acci- 
dents common to the fartune of war, he seemed to disdain sv;ndiiig any 
farther assistance to an army which he confidently asserted could not 
fail to overpower their enemies in a very few days ; he^ therefore detain* 
cd this force to make conquests in the Oarnatic ; but the wilful diapoeition 
of Morari-row frustrated in a great measure this design : for regarding 
no injunctions excepting those of the Mysorean, whp was afraid to give 
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him positive imlero, the Moiattoe traversed the province according to 1763 
his own iaclinatiou, without keeping his foi’ce united, or acting in 
•concert with the troops of Pondicherry. However Mr. Dupleix pur- 
suing his plan as well as he was able, detached immediately after the 
capture of Chillambrum a Isirge body of Sepoys, accoinpahied \fy some 
Morattoes, to attack the pagoda of Vordachelum/, this force was led 
by one Hassan Ally, who had long been commander in chief of the 
French Sepoys, and had distinguished himself so much in this employ- 
ment that the French king had honoured him with a gold medal in 
token of his services ; this man was taken at Seringham with Mi-. 

Law, and the English knowii^ his capacity kept him a close prisoner 
at Fort St. David ; from whence, however, he had lately contrived to 
escape, being carried throt^h the guards in a basket which they 
imagined to contain lumber. The garrison of Verdachelum consisted 
only of 50 Sepoys commanded by a seijeant, who sun-endered after a 
alight resistance ; from hence Hassan Ally, joined by 50 Europeans, 
proceeded to Trinomalee, where they found Morari-row with the 
greatest part of his force assisting, according to his promise, the troops 
ofVelore, who were laying close siege to the place. The army of 
the besiegei-s now amounted to 6000 cavalry, oOOO Sepoys, and 100 
Europeans, including the 50 which Mortiz-aliy kept in his own pay. 

The garrison, 1500 men, commanded by Ikirkatoola, a faithful ser- 
vant to the Nab|b, and a gallant officer, defended tliemselves with 
much bravery, making frequent sallies, and in one they surprized and 
beat up the quarters of the Morattoes, kiUiiig many of their horses ; 
this loss, the most sensible that the Morattoes can feel, determined 
Morari-row to look out for easier conquests ; and leaving the Phous- 
dar’s troops to continue tho siege os they could, ho marched away, with 
an intention to lay siege to Palam Cotab, a fort in the neighbourhood 
of Chillambrum. Here he was joined by a party of 350 Europeans, 
who endeavoured to prevail on him to march with them and attack 
the English settlement of Devi Cotah ; but Morari-row, apprehensive 
of the loss he mi^ht suffer in this attempt, refused to accompany them. 

On this difference they separated, the French marching towards the 
woods of Wariore-pollam, in hopes of levying contribution from the 
Polygar ; and the Morattoe to Trinomalee. Here, a few days after 
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1758 his arrival, he received letters from the regent informing him of Ms 
distress, since his convoys from Mysore began to be intercepted, and de- 
siring him in the most pressing terms to move immediately to Sering- 
ham with his whole force ; and Mr. Dupleix informing liim at the 
same time that he intended to send all the Europeans be could bring 
into the field, the Morattoe, calling in all his stragglers, hurried back 
to Chillambmm, which was appointed the place of general rendez- 
vous ; from hence the whole reinforcement proceeded by very expe- 
ditious marches to Tritchinopoly, in sight of which they arrived on 
the 24th of August. 

Their appearance at so critical a conjunctnre did not fail to raise the 
enemy’s spirits, who testified their joy by firing salutes and exhibiting 
fireworks for three days successively, at the same time making the ne- 
cessary preparations for coming to the plains again ; whilst the English 
and their allies saw themselves under the necessity of taking their mea- 
sures to act again on the defensive, under the same disadvantages to 
which they had been constantly subject, excepting in the short interval 
since the last defeat of the enemy ; but even in this interval they had not 
been able to get more provisions than sufiiced for the daily consump- 
tion ; for as their force was not sufficient to spare considerable escorts 
at a distance for the time necessary to collect large supplies, what they 
received came daily in small quantities, about 100 bullock loads at a 
time, which indeed had lately joined the camp withotH much difficulty. 
But it was evident that the enemy’s detachments would not scour the 
plain again as usual : the Major therefore, to diminish the risk of bis 
convoys coming from the eastward, quitted the neighbourhood of 
Weycondah as soon as their mnforcement appeared, and encamped on 
the same ground which he had formerly occupied a little to the north 
oftheFacquire’s Tope. The enemy tliree days after quitted Mooto- 
chellinoor, and encamped at the five I'ocks, where their army covered 
a great extent of ground, for they had likewise been rein&roed from 
Mysore. From the great superiority of their nusabers> the Mt^or ex- 
pected that they would attack him in his camp, and drdered bismeh .to 
sleep on their arms ; but they contented themselves with following 
their former plan of intercepting the convoys. And the very next 
day, the 28th, near 3000 horse, Mornttoes and Mysoreans, attacked an 
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escort of 100 Europeans with great vigour ; but the men, accustomed 1763 
to such encounters, preserved themselves and the convoy by not part- 
ing with their fire, although the enemy rode several times to the very 
bayonets. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of the reinforcement which Mr. • 
Dupleix had sent to Seringham, determined to strengthen their own 
army with all the men that could be spared for the field, and sent 
them in one of the company s ships to Devi Cotah ; and the major, 
in order to facilitate the junction of tliese troops, as well as to protect 
his convoys, determined to encamp farther to the eastAvard ; and send- 
ing off his baggage in the niglit,^arched at day break ,the first of Sep- 
tember over the plain in full vicAV of the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at a little distance to the south-east of the French rock. This ground 
was well chosen, for the right flank was protected by some pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the cannon of the 
city. The front of the camp was for the most pai*t secured by a morass, 
and the rear by swamps and rice fields. The Tanjorines were exceed- 
ingly delighted with tlie security in which they here found themselves, 
for they had before began to droop with apprehejisions of having their 
([uai'ters beat up by the Morattoes ; and Monac-gee exerting all his in- 
fluence amongst his countrymen, prevailed on the merchants who dealt 
in rice, to bring frequent supplies of giuin, although in small quantities. 

The enemy's scoufe gave them such good intelligence of the approach 
of the convoys that few escaped unattacked, but being constantly sup- 
ported by detachments of Europeans, they made their wny good to the 
camp ; not indeed without some loss, since it wa.s impossible in the tu- 
mult to prevent the bullocks and coolcys from flinging down their loads 
and taking flight. However, what arrived was sufficient for the daily 
wants, but so little more, that if two or three convoys had been cut off, 
the army would have been obliged to have had recourse to the small 
stodk whichwas laid up in the city. The enemy, as if determined to 
reduce tkm to this distress, moved from the five rocks, and encamped 
at the sugar loal^* Extending from hence to the golden rock. Hero 
the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of the reinforcement 
of which the English 'were in expectation, pressingly intreated the 
French to attack their camp before those troops arrived ; but Mr. 
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1753 Astruc declined the attempt, and contented himself with waiting for 
less hazardous oppprtunities of diminishing their force : at length the 
English reinforcement arrived on the 19th of September, at Kelli 
Cotah, a fort 15 miles east of the city : and never perhaps had twoar- 
» mies" regained 18 days in so extraordinary a situation, both encamped 
on the open plain without a bush on it, at about two miles distance 
from each other, so that with their glasses they could see one another 
sitting at dinner in their tents ; and a cannon shot from the advanced 
posts might easily reach the opposite camp : but as the swamps in the 
rear of both the camps did not permit cither to move farther back, 
both refrained from commencing a canflonade ; the English desired no- 
thing more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of 
their reinforcement ; but for this very reason the French ought to have 
taken all opportunities of diminishing their number. Major Lawrence 
now apprehending nothing so much, as that the enemy might send a 
large detachment to intercept his reinforcement, determined if pos- 
sible to divert their attention by cannonading their camp ; and the 
day in which the troops were ordered to march from Kelli Cotah, an 
eighteen pounder, senj from the city, was mounted about half a mile 
south-west of the French rock, on the bank of the water-course that in- 
tersects the plain, and early in the morning the 16th of September, it 
began to fire smartly ; every shot was seen to strike amongst the tents 
of the French battalion, who after having bore the ittsult patiently for 
two hours, detached their three companies of grenadiers with a laige 
body of their allies., horse and foot, to attack the party posted with 
the eighteen pounder ; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the water course of 250 Europeans, 800 
Sepoys, and three field pieces under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell, who defended it so well that the enemy were obliged to 
desist from their attempt, and retreat to their camp, not without a con- 
siderable loss ; for they had bore for some time a smart catmonade from 
five pieces of cannon upon the south-west cavalier of the city, as well 
as from the artillety at the watercourse^ Thfe repiilife,' seconded by a 
continuance of the fire from the 18 pounder, i&itheir^ deterred dr di- 
verted them durifigthe rested the di^from giving aMontidn tothe re- 
inforcement, who having continued their march without '^molestation, 
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joined the camp in the evening. The whole consisted of 237 Eu- 1763 
ropeans^ with the captains Ridge and Calliaud, lately arrived from 
JEurope, and 300 Sepojrs. The juncjtiion of these troops inspired the 
army with as much joy as the doubtful expectation of their arrival 
had caused anxiety and solicitude ; and to retaliate on tile enemy the 
same marks of exultation which they had lately employed on a like 
occasion, the tidings were announced to them by a discharge of all 
the artillery in the camp and city. 

There being now no more reinforcements to expect, and the 
vicinity of the enemy having greatly augmented tlie difficulties of 
getting provisions and fuel, major Lawrence, as soon as the troops just 
arrived were refreshed, determined to bring on a general battle, which 
if the enemy declined he resolved to attack them in their camp. 

The tents and baggage^ were sent at night to remain under cover 
of the artillery of the city ; from whence at the same time 100 Eu- 
ropeans, all who could be spared from the gaiTison, marched out and 
joined the army. Every thing being prepared, major l4iwrenee quitted 
the ground near the French rock, and at day break, the 20tli of Sep- 
tember, the army appeared at the Facquire’s Tope, and remained 
for some hours drawn up, oflcring tlie enemy battle ; but they shew- 
ing no inclination to accept the defiance, the Majoi' sent for his tents 
again, and encamped on the spot on wliich ho was drawn up, resolving 
to attack their camp the next day : as the success of this hardy enter- 
prise depended greatly on preventing the enemy from entertaining any 
suspicion of his intention, he cannonaded their camp, with an eigh- 
teen pounder, at different intervals during the rest of the day ; hoping 
to, make them believe that he purposed nothing more than to harrass 
and incommode them. At night the tents were struck, and sent back 
again towards the city, and the whole army was ordered, after taking 
their rest in the open field, to be under arms at four in the morning. 

The enegiy'B camp extended on each side of the sugar^oaf rook, 
but much &rtheY to^the west than to the east : most of the Morattoes 
were Scamped bn the east, the French quarters were close to the 
west wd beyond these the Mysoreans extended afinost 
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1753 thickets and rocky ground. The French had flung up an intrench- 
ment in front of their own quarters, and intended to have continued 
it along the loft &nk, facing tlicp west ; but on this side had only 
finished a small part, separated about 300 yards from the western ex- 
tremity of their intrenchmcnt in front, which interval was left open 
without defences : the Morattoes had likewise flung up an intrench- 
ment in thefr front to the east of the sugar-loaf : at the golden rock, 
which commanded the left flank and the front of the ground on which 
the Mysoreans were encamped, the Frencli had stationed an advanced 
guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of Topas.ses, and GOO Se- 
poys, with two pieces of cannon, under the command of a partizan 
of some reputation. Major Lawrence being apprized of these dis- 
positions, projected his attack to take the utmost advantage of them.' 
At the horn* appointed the anny quitted the Facquire’s Tope, and 
marched in profound silence towaids the golden rock : the battalion 
consisting of 600 men formed the van in three equal divisions ; the 
first was composed of the grenadier company of 1 00 men commanded 
by captain Kilpatrick, the picket of tO, by captain Calliaud, and two 
platoons, each of 30 men, under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell : the artillery, six field pieces, with 100 artillery men, wore 
divided on the flanks of each division : 2000 Sepoys, in two lines, 
followed the Europeans : the Tanjorine cavalry were ordered to ex- 
tend to the eastward, and to march oven with the last line of Sepoys. 
The moon had hitherto been very bright ; but a sudden cloud now 
obscui’ed it so much, that the first division of the battalion came within 
pistol shot of the golden rock before they were discovered ; and giv- 
ing a very smart fire, mounted it in three places at once, whilst the 
• enemy, who had barely time to snatch up their arms, hurried down 
after making one irregular discharge, and ran away to the camp with 
such precipitation, that they left their two field pieces, ready loaded 
with -grape, undischarged. Animated by this success, the jaen called 
out with one voice to bo led on to the grand eamp^ and Majpr 
availing himself of their alacrity, remain^ m iojuger ,at the fodk 
than was necessary to bresik; the carriages of the eDcmy’s gwm, 
to form his troops a^dn. Their dispopiti6n was; % 0 W :changedi the 
three divisions of Ettr<q)eaus were ordet*<^d to march, as near as 'tliey 
H could, 
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could, in one Une in front through the camp of the Mysoreans, in 1763 
order’ to fall at once upon the left flank oftheFr^ch quarters; the v— 
•Sepoys were divided on each flank of the battalion, but at some dis- 
• tance in the rear. Had the camp, like those in Europe, t)een covered 
with tents, it would have been impossible to have penetrated through 
it in this order ; but in an Indian army none but the men of rank 
can aflord the expence of a tent, and the rest shelter themselves as 
they can in cabbins made of mats, so slight that they may be pushed 
down by the hand. The Tanjorine cavalrjf, intei-mixcd with match- 
locks and peons, had halted during the attack of the golden rock, on 
the plain nearly opposite to the front of the French intrenchment, and 
they were now instructed to move directly up to it, in order to create 
^hat confusion they could with their fire arms and rockets. The bat- 
talion received the orders for continuing the march with loud huz- 
za’s, and the whole proceeded with the gi-eatcst confidence, as to a 
victory of which they were sure ; the drums of the three dm.sions 
beating the grenadiers march, the gunners with their portfires lighted 
oil the flanks, and the Sepoys sounding with no little energy all their 
various instruments of military music. This did, not a little contribute 
to augment the consternation which the fugitives from the rock had 
spread amongst the Mysoreans, who were already taking flight, when 
the English entered their camp. The Europeans marched with fixed 
bayonets, and recovered arms, but the Sepoys kept up a smart fire 
upon the swarms that were taking flight on aU sides. The French 
discovered by the fugitives which way the attack would fall, and 
drew up to oppose it, facing the west ; the left of their battalion was 
behind the finished but detached part of their intrenchment on this 
side ; and the rest extended towards the inti’enchment they had thrown 
up in front of their camp ; which their line, however did not reach by 
100 yards ; but a bank running at this distance parallel to that inr 
trenchmont, «erved to defend the right flank of their battalion : in this 
position they derived no advantage from that pait of their works on 
which they had most depended. To the left of their battalion was a 
body of 2000 Sepoys, who inclined to the left, intending to gain the 
flank of the English battalion, and the same number were designed to 
form their right wing •, but those, by some mistake, in this scene of 
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1753 hiiny and confusion, posted themselves on the sugar-loaf rock. The 
English troops advancing were prevented by the interruptions which 
they mot with in the Mysore canip from keeping up in a line ; so that 
the first di^psion had outmarched the second, and the second the third ; • 
‘ howevfer as soon as they came nigh the enemy, whom they discovered 
by the portfires of their guns, the hindermost quickened their pace ; 
but nevertheless the whole line was not completely formed before 
they came within twenty yards of the enemy, by which time the Se- 
poys to the riglit had advanced from the rear, in order to oppose those 
on the enemy’s left : tlie artillery in the hurry could not keep up with 
the battalion. The French artillery had for some time fired with great 
vivacity, but most of the shot flew too high, and killed several of the 
flying Mysoreans. The action commenced just as the day began £b 
dawn : Mr. Astruc, with indefatigable activity prevailed on his men 
to wait and receive the English fire before they gave theirs : amongst 
those who suffered in this onset was captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded the division on the right ; he fell desperately wounded ; upon 
which captain Calliaud put himself at the head of the grenadiers, and 
took the command of the whole division ; the French Sej>oys on the 
left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing of the English Se- 
poys, hut took flight : which captain Calliaud perceiving, he wheeled 
instantly round with his division, and gaining the left flank of the in- 
trenchmeut, heliind which the left of the JBrench battalion was })Osted, 
poured iu a close fire upon them ; and the grenadiers pushing on with 
their bayonets, drove them crowding upon their center: the whole 
line was already falling into confusion, when a well-levelled discharge 
from the center and left of the English battalion in front compleated 
the route, and they ran away in great disorder to gain the other side 
of the bank on their right, where Mr Astruc endeavoured to rally 
them : hut the greuiidiers pursuing them closely, renewed the attack 
with their bayonets, and put them again to flight : evBry man now 
provided for his own safety, without any regard to order, running 
towards the golden rock, as this way was the only outlet hot ob- 
structed ; but as soon as they got to |ome distance on the plain 
they dispersed and took various routes. The left wing of the English 
Seapoys had hitherto taken no share in the engagement, for by 
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keeping too much to the left of the battalion, they came to the out- 1753 
side of the French intrenchment, on the ground to which the Tan- 
jorines were ordered to Advance j ha^^ever, as soon as they perceived 
the French battalion in confusion, they pushed on to the sugar-loaf 
rock, and with much resolution attacked and dispersed the body of the , 
enemy’s Sepoys posted there, who from the beginning of the action 
had employed themselves in firing random shot indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes. The victory was now decided, and the 'English 
troops drew up on the French parade. A body of Morattoes were 
the only part of the Indian army which made any motions to draw 
off the attention of the English during the engagement ; they seeing 
one of the field pieces left with a few men at a distance behind the 
rest, gidloped up, and cutting down the men, got posse.ssion of it ; but 
perceiving the battle lost, they did not venture to carry it off : never- 
theless they did not immediately quit the camp, where they were soon 
after joined by several other bodies of cavalry, encouraged by their 
example : but the English artillery in a few rounffs obliged them to 
retire again, and they followed the rest of the fugitives, who were 
retreating towards Seriugham by the pa.s8 of Mootachillinoor. It 
was some hours before the whole got bito the island, for the throng 
consisted of 30,000 men of all sorts on foot, and 16,000 home, be.sides 
a gi-eat number of oxen, camels, and ele])hants. The Tanjorines 
were ordered to set out in pursuit of the French troops, who were 
taking flight, dispersed on all sides over the plain ; but they could not 
be prevailed on to quit the spoil of the camp, which they were very 
busy in pluadeiiug. 

The tents, baggage, and ammunition of the French camp, together 
with ideven pieces of cannon, one an eighteen pounder, were taken ; 

100 of their battalion were dither killed or wounded, and near 100 
more, amongst . whom was Mr. Astruc, with ten officers, were mode 
prisoners : several were afterwards knocked on the head by the peo- 
ple of Tondimain’s wpods, 65 were taken straggling in the Taniore 
country ; And a detachment of Sepoys, sent out by captain Dalton 
from the city, brought in 21 of those who were making their way to 
the island by the pass of Chucklypolam* : «o that the whole of their Ions 
was at least 800 Europeans, with their best officer ; for such un- 
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1758 doubtedly was Mr. Asinic : it mi^ht have been much more, had the 
Tanjorinea exerted themselves as they were ordered. Of the English 
about 40 Europeans were killed' 'and wounded. 

' This actipn was decided entirely by the musketry ; for the English 
wtillefy were not brought into the engagement j and the French 
cannon were ill pointed, and irresolutely served, even before the con- 
flict became hot and general ; after which the event could not remain 
long in *suspence between two bodies of men, whose dead fell within 
20 yards of each other. There are few instances of a victory in which 
the sagacity and spirit of the general, as well as the resolution of the 
troops, are more to be admired. The French themselves confessed 
that they had no suspicion of the intentions to attack them ; nor did 
chance intcjfere to substract from the merit of this success : for major 
Lawrence, before he quitted his camp at the French rock, had pre- 
dicted most of the events which concurred to produce it. The 
Nabob's standard was now planted in the enemy’s camp ; and the 
English flag, displayed on the top of the sugar-loaf rock, proclaimed 
the triumph of their arms to the country several miles round. 

The Tanjorines, ejated to excess, although they had contributed , 
nothing more than their appearance in the field to gain the victory, 
proposed, immediately after the battle, to follow the enemy, and be>- 
siege them in Seringham ; but major Lawrence paying no attention 
to this rhodomontade, moved with the army in the evening to lay 
siege to Weycondah. 

This place, now a fort, was originally nothing more than a pagoda 
and choultry, situated at the top of a rock about 30 feet high. The 
rock was afterwards inclosed by a square stone wall, carried up as 
high as the top of the rock itself, and built thick enough to afford a 
rampart about five feet in breadth, besides a slender parapet, which 
has loop-holes to fire through ; on the western side is a gateway, of 
which the top communit^tes with the rampart on either hand : the 
enemy’s garrison consisted chiefly of Sepoys, rk watercborse seized 
instead of a trench to shelter the English troops ; Who havir^ haV em- 
brasures through the bank about 400 yards from the wnll; 'tottered 
it with two*eighteen pounders, and at the sarhO time threw shells 
from a mortar and two cohoms. By the next evening the wall was 
3 beaten 
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beaten down, within 12 feet of the ground. Early the next morn- 1753 
ingsome of the garrison endeavoured to make their escape, through — 
^ sally-port on the north, to a large body of horse, who were waiting 
at a distance to receive them : these fugitives were discovered by some 
of the English Sepoys on the right, who immediately ran to preverft , 
any more from getting out ; and at the same time 600 other Sepoys ^ 
who were under arms in the watercourse, set out of their own accord, 
without well knowings what was the matter, and i*an directly to the 
breach, regardless of the commands of their officers, Avho assured them 
that it was not yet practicable ; but nothing could stop the tumult : 
they made several ineffectual attempts to mount the breach, notwith- 
standing they were warmly fired upon by the enemy £i-om above. At 
length, finding it impracticable to succeed this Avay, they all ran to 
the gate, which some endeavoured to force, whilst othei-s fired up. to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts : but this attempt likewise prov- 
ing ineffectual, a resolute Englishman, serjeant to a company of 
Sepoys, mounted on the shoulders of one of them, and getting hold 
of some of the carved work of the gateway, clambered up to the top ; 
and those below handing up to him the colours of his compan)^ he 
planted them singly on the parapet : here he was*soon joined by about 
20 of his company, who followed his example ; and whilst some of 
these were engaged with the enemy, others went down on the inside 
of the rampart, and opened the gate. Those without instantly rushed 
in like a torrent which the enemy perceiving, they hurried down 
from the rampart, and ran up the steps, to gain the choultry and pa- 
goda at the top of the rock : but the English Sepoys followed them 
so closely, that they had not time to make any dispositions to defend 
themselves there before they were attacked at the push of bayonet ; 
in tiie first fury several were killed ; but the rest, abdUt 400, flinging 
down their arms and calling for quarter, were spared. 

From We}{condah the arm^ removed, and encamped at the French 
BrOck^ where, they now abounded in as much plenty as they had 
hitherto suffered distress ; for none of tho enemy^s parties ventured on 
the plain, and the country people, no longer terri^ed by the apprehen- 
sion of hxdng their noses, brought in provisions in such aMhadanoe, that 
rice, which three days befmre was sold at four measures for 4he. rupee 
. S B 8 uow 
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17&3 now sold s.t sixteen ; and at this rate a stock was laid in safficient in 
supply the garrison for six months at full allowance. Captain Dalton 
seeing this object of the general. sdUcitude provided for, and the city 
in all other respects out danger, quitted the command of Tritchi* 

, n*opoly,tand some time after returned to Europe. 

The approach of the rainy monsoon in the middle ol October 
made it necessary to carry the troops into cantonment ; the city itself 
wdnld certainly have afforded them the best shelter ; but the stock 
of provisions laid up for the use of the garrison would soon have bee® 
consumed by the addition of such a number of mouths : and as little 
danger was to be apprehended from any attempts which the enemy 
might make during the absence of the army, provided the garrison 
were commonly vigilant, major Lawrence preferred to remove to’ 
Coiladdy, on the frontier of Tanjore, from whence the wants of the 
army might constantly be supplied, without the necessity of fatiguing 
the troops by employing them to escort convoys. Four hundred Se- 
poys and the sick of the battalion, with 150 Em’opeans, were sent 
into Tritchinopoly, to augment the garrison ; a detachment was left 
to defend Elimiserum ; and the rest of the English troops marched 
on the 23d of October' to their winter quarters : they were accou)- 
panied by the Nabob, with the few troops he oommanded ; but the 
Tanjorines quitted them, and proceeded to their capital, in order to 
bejpresent at the celebration of a great festival which falls out at this 
time of the year. It was with great reluctance that major Lawrence 
saw them depart, judging from experience, that nothing but the last 
necessity would induce the king to send them bade, notwithstanding 
that he promised, with much seeming complacence, that they should 
take the field, and rejoin the Nal^oh, as soomas the monsoon was fiaalb. 

Daring these’ transactions to the south of the Ooleroon, Ike 
Hsh mas had likewise gained some successes in the Caimatie. The 
setreat of Morari-row from before Trinomafoe increased <»the oourage 
of the garrison, who signalmed themselves so rqpicb by and 

vigoroua saHies, that the presidency of Madrass dethnntaed iMnd a 
veinforeement to their asristanee ; and Sepoys dete^edfrUBi ^ 
ganiaOB of 'Ibuot, arrived in the of SsptemhMTin^- ^ 

the plaoo: hut ftodiag all the ayeumes Kocltided. ,they eeweerted 
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measuras with the governor, Berkatoola, to ftyour their junction, by 1763 
making a general sally, on a certain quarter of the enemy’s camp, 
.which the Sepoys promised to attapk at the same time in the rear- 
This plan was executed with so much vigour, that notwithstanding 
the enemy took the alarm time enough to bring the gi^test part.,cf 
their troops into action, they were entirely defeated : the general of 
the Yelore troops being killed on the spot, and Hussan-ally, the com- 
mander of the French Sepoys, taken prisoner mortally wounded. 

This loss of their coramanders struck the army with so much con- 
sternation, that they immediately raised the siege. 

In the same month the presidency were much alarmed by the at- 
tempts of Mahomed Coraaul, the most considerable of the adven- 
turers, who in these times of confusion set up the standard of inde- 
pendency. This man commanded a body of horse at the siege of 
Amot ; and after the army of Baja-saheb was dispersed by the battle 
of Covrepauk, kept together his own troops, and immediately levied 
contributions not only sufficient to attach them to his service, but 
also to engage others to inlist under his banner ; however, alarmed 
by the fate of Chunda-saheb at Seringham, he judiciously determined 
to remove out of the reach of danger into thd country of Neloor, the 
north-east part of the Nabob’s dominions, not doubting that its dis- 
tance both from Arcot and Madrass would enable him to establish him - 
aelf in those districts : be succeeded even beyond his expectation, for- 
he found means to surprize the capital of Neloor itself, from whence, 
he obliged Nazeabulla, the governor, to flee to Arcot. The English 
and the Nabob had so many enemies to fight, and so few troops to 
send into the field, that they could spare none to cheek the enter- 
pxuEes of Mahomed Comaut, who having eqjoyed the fruits of his 
ettceesseei without interruption for a year, extended his views^ and 
prepared' to attack the pagoda of Tripetti. This temple, one of the 
most ka the Decai^, is situated on the top of a mountain, about 

fifty north-6^ of Arcot. The feast of the. god to whom it is 
de^Uealed ia ajutnally.oelobrated in the month of September, and the 
oSsdogs. made by the eonoourse of pilgrims who arrive from' jh 
ptets to asrist at soaount to so great a sum, that the firam^ W 
sidA.vriiAt reserve to themeielvee, pay tW govermaent an 
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1753 revenue of 00,000 pagodaa, or 24,000 pounds sterling. This revenue 
the . Nabob assigned over to the ^l^nglish as a reimbursement in part 
of the .'great expences they had* ;incurred in the war; and as neither, 
the Bramins nor the pilgrims are soUicitous to whom this money is 
paid, pipvidfd the^feast goes on without interruption, it was the in- 
tention of Mahomed Comaul to get possession of the pagoda befi^re 
the feast began. The presidency of Madrass, alarmed for the safety of 
a place in which the company was sd much interested, sent a detach- 
ment of forty Europeans, two companies of Sepoys, and three pieces 
of cannon, with orders .to march and defend the pagoda : they were 
to be joined on the road by Nazeabulla, the Nabob’s brother, at the 
head of a large body of troops, but these not coming up in time, the 
detachment proceeded without them. When arrived near Tripetti 
they were unexpectedly surroimded by the whole of Mahomed Co- 
maul’s force, 6000 men, horse and foot ; the detachment had just 
time to take shelter in a neighbouring village, where the enemy im- 
mediately attacked them, and although constantly repulsed, they did 
not desist from their attempts before the night set in ; when the de- 
tachment having lost several of their Europeans, and expended all 
their ammunition, retreated ; the next day they were joined by Nazea- 
bulla Cawn’s army, with whom the day afterwards they proceeded 
again towards Tripetti. Mahomed Comaul met them on the plain, 
and the action began by a cannonade, which having created some 
confusion amongst the enemy, ensign Holt, who commanded the 
English detachment, marched up with his Europeans and Sepoys to 
improve the advantage; but before- they came near enough to give 
their fire, a shot from a wall-piece killed ensign Holt. ^However the 
men, not disconcerted by this accident, pushed on under the com- 
mand of their next officer, ensign Ogilby, and attacked the enemy 
with great vivacity, who were already wavering, when a lucky shot 
from one of the field pieces killed the elephant of Mahompd Comaul. 
His army seeing the standard of their general iali to the^^praundi as 
usual took and with so much prempitaUpn, tbnt before hobiad 
time to mount a hons, thny . left him at the morcy of his enemies. - Be 
was taken priscsier and oan\ed to NaseaboUa Oawn» by whose order 
he was instantly beheaded. .) His death lenwved the most dwJgfflrous 
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disturber of the Nabob’s government in this part of the country, for 1753 
he was a very brave and Active man ; there were several other chiefs 
•of less consequence, who were constantly making inroads into the 
districts of i'onomalee, Chinglapett, and Arcot, and gave frequent 
employment to the garrisons of these places ; but they always rc- • 
treated as soon as they heard that a detachment of Europeans was 
marching against them. 

The enemy at Seringham seemed so little inclinable to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the English troops cantoned at Coiladdy, 
that they did not even send parties on the plain to prevent the coun- 
try people fiom going daily with provisions to the market in 'Trit- 
chinopoly where the garrison were as well supplied and lived in as 
much tranquillity as if both sides had agreed in form to a' Cessation of 
hostilities : the enemy, however, convinced that the English would 
never have attempted to attack their camp at the sugar-loaf rock if 
they had not been joined by the cavalry of Tanjore, determined to 
leave no means untried to deprive them of this resource in future. 
Accordingly the regent gave Succo-gee, the king’s iSinister and fa- 
vourite, a sum of money more considerable than the first bribe, and 
Mr. Dupleix sent a letter penned in the Malabar language by his 
wife, in which he threatened the king, that if he dared to give the 
Nabob and the English any more assistance, the Morattoes should lay 
waste his country with fire and sword, and that if this should not be suf- 
ficient to terrify him into a neutrality, he would bring down the Sou- 
bah Salabad-jing, with his whole army, from Gblconda. The effect of 
these practices, both on the king and his minister, was soon visible ; for 
Succo-gee taking advantage ot the timorous and suspicious character 
of bis nuister, prevailed on him to remove the general Monac-gee 
j6bm ^e command of the army, by representing him as a man in such 
close connexion with the English; that he might probably, from a re- 
liance oq their friendship, be induced to form projects dangerous even 
to the 'hlnjphuuaeif > who, alarmed at the same time by the menaces 
of 'Bttpleix, determined to preserve his country by bret^ng thq pro- 
mise he had made to -the Nabob and major Lawrence, to send his 
troo^ to Coiladdy as soon as the rains were over. Having hrofight 
him thus for, ..the next step was to make him join the enemy ; this 
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1768 likewise ^ucco-gee undertook to effect, and the king it is said was 
on the point of signing the treaty, when a sudden and unexpected 
event stopped his hand. ‘r < 

In the beginning of November the French at Seringham received 
. a‘ reinfox'cement of 300 Europeans, 200 Topasses, and 1000 Sepoys, 
with some cannon •, but instead of giving any signs that they had reco* 
vered their spirits by this increase ot their strength, they determined to 
remain quiet until major Lawi*ence should be ready to quit Goiladdy, 
in hopes that the gairison of Tritchinopoly would be lulled into secu- 
rity by seeing them remain inactive so long alter the arrival of their 
reinforcement, and entertain no suspicion of the design they were me- 
ditating, when the time should come for carrying it into execution. 

This delign was nothing less than to storm the city of Tritchino- 
poly in the night by surprize. The part which the French chose to 
make the assault upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west side, near 
the north-west angle of the town, the sapio indicated by the letter 
which captain Dalton had prevailed on the spy Do Cattans to write 
. to the French dbmmander Mr. Bi*enier ; it had formorly been a part 
of one of the four gateways to this city. The entrance into an Indian 
fortification is through a large and complicated pile of building, pro- 
jecting in the form of a paralelogram from the main i^ampart ; and 
if the city has two walls, it projects beyond thei^ both : this building 
consists of several continued terrasses which are of the same height 
as the main rampart and communicate with it : the inward walls of 
these teri’asses form the sides of an intricate passage, about twenty feet 
broad, which leads by various short turnings at right angles through 
the whole pile, to the principal gate that stands in the main rampart : 
for some space on eacli hand of Dalton’s battery, the interval between 
the outward and inward wall of the city was much broader than 
any where else. Captain Dalton, when intrusted with the command 
of the garrison, had converted that part of the gateway <r which pro- 
jected beyond the outward wall into a solid battecy, with embrasures : 
leaving the part between the two walls as it stood with its windings 
and terrasses : an interval was likewise left between the backeade of the 
battery, and the terrasa nearest to it, which lay parallel to each other ; so 
that an. enemy who had gained the. battery could not get to the tCr- 
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rass without descending into the interjacent area, and then mount* 1768 
ing the wall of the terraas with scaling ladders : the battery, how- ^ 
ever, communicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the 
city, but being, as that was, only eighteen feet high, it^ was com- 
manded by the terrasses behind it, as well as by the rampart <of the' . 

inner wall, both of which were thirty feet high. Upon one of the 
inward cavaliers, south of the gateway, were planted two pieces of 
cannon, to plunge into the battery, and scour the interval between 
the two walls, as far as the terrasses of the gateway ; and two other 
pieces mounted in the north-west angle of the inward rampart, com- 
manded in like manner both the battery and the interval to the 
north of the terrasses. The French were, by De Cattail’s letter, and 
by deserters, apprized of all these particulars, and notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they would have to surmount in attempting to 
force their way into the town through this paid of the fortifications, 
they preferred it to any other, because it was more accessible from 
without ; for a rock level with the water almost choaked up 6he 
ditch in front of the battery. 

On the 27 th of November, at night, the greatest part of the ene- 
my’s army crossed the river ; the Mysoreans and Morattoes were 
distributed in different parties round the city, with orders to approach 
to the counteracarp of tUb ditch, and divert the attention of the gar- 
rison during the principal and real attack, which was reseiwed for 
the French troops. Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to 
escalade, whilst Mr. Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the 
battalion, 200 men, and a large body of Sepoys, waited at the edge 
of the ditch, ready to follow the first party as soon as they should 
get into the town. At three in the morning the first party crossed 
the rock in the ditch, and planting their scaling ladders, all of them 
mounted the battery without raising the least alarm in the garrison : 
for although the guard appointed for the battery consisted of fifty 
Sepoys, with their /ifficers, and some European gunners, who were 
all present and alert when the rounds passed at midnight, most of 
them were now absent, and they who remained on the battery were 
fast asleep ; these the French killed with their bayonets, intending 
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1753 not to fire until they were fired upon : but this resolution was inupae- 
diately after frustrated by an unforeseen accident ; for some of them at^ 
tempting to get to a slight counterwall which lines tbe, backside pf 
the battery, fell into a deep pH, which had been left in the body of 
■ the battery itself, contiguous to that wall : none but the most tried 
soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected alarm in the 
night, and upon the screaming of those who were tumbling into the 
hole, several muskets were discharged. The French now concluding 
that they were discovered, imagined they might intimidate the gar- 
rison by shewing how &r they were already successful, and turning 
two of the twelve pounders upon the battery against the town, dis- 
charged them together with a volley of small arms, their drmns beat- 
ing, and their soldiers shouting their usual military cry, “ vive le roy” 
Fortunately the main guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the 
quarters of the oflBcers were in the north part of the town, not more 
than 400 yards from the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
m^^ded, remained so ill of the wounds he had received in the last 
engagement, that he was unable to remove fr’Qm his bed ; lieutenant 
Harrison, the next in command, came to him upon the alarm to re- 
ceive his orders, which he gave with the usual calmness that distin- 
guished his character on all occasions, directing lieutenant Harrison 
to march instantly with the picquet, reserve, and the Sepoys who 
were not already posted, to the place wherl^the attack was made, 
and to order the rest of Uie garrison to repair to their respective alarm 
posts, with injunctions not to stir from them upon pain of death. The 
enemy having drawn up their scaling ladders into the battery, sent 
two parties down from it into the interval between the two walls ; 
one of these parties carrying two petards, and conducted by a deser- 
ter, entered the passage which led through the terrasses, intending to 
get into the town by blowing, open, the gate which stands in the in- 
ward rampart : the. other party carried the ladders, and were appointed 
to escalade ; whilst the main body reined upon the l^tti^, keep- 
ing up a oonstant fire, upon the terrasses, and Hipqn ihe inwa^ ram- 
part. But by this time the, alarm was taken, and the oaimon from 
each hand b^an to fire smartly into the interval between the two 
walls, and upon the battery, laiutonant Harrison, with, the main 
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guard, was likewise arrived upon the ranipaTt, from whence' the 1753 
greatest part of them passed to the tetrasses. The musketry of the as* 
«ailants and defenders were now eiftployed with great vivacity against 
each other, but with some uncertainty, having no other light to direct 
their aim except the frequent flashes of fire : notwithstanding the hurry . 
and confusion, lieutenant Harrison had the presence of mind to station 
a platoon upon the rampart, directly above the gate, ordering them to 
keep a constant fire upon the passage immediately below, whether 
they saw any thing or not : nothing could be more sensible or fortu- 
nate than his precaution ; for the platoon killed, without seeing them* 
the man who was to apply the first petard, as well as the deserter 
who conducted him, and both of them fell within ten yards of the gate. 

Those appointed to escalade, fixed their ladders on the south side of 
the terrasses, and a drummer, followed by an officer, had already 
mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came to this station, who 
killed the drummer, wounded and seized the officer, and then over- 
turning the scaling ladders overset the men who were upon them : the 
ladders broke with the fall, and the assailants called for more ; but were 
disappointed ; for the rest which had been brought were shattered and 
rendered useless by the grape-shot fired from the two pieces of cannon 
planted upon the cavalier ; it was soon after found that the man who 
was to manage the second petard was killed. Thus defeated in all 
their expectations they determined to retreat, and w8nt up to the bat- 
tery again, where the vdiole now resolved to make their escape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
leaping down eighteen feet perpendicular, either upon the rock or 
into the water. Desperate as this attempt appeared near one hundred 
made' the experiment ; but what they suffered deterred the rest from 
following their example, who, in despair, turned, and recommenced 
their fire from the battery upoh the defenders. laeutenant Harrison, 
with the grei^t part df his Eurdpeans, were assembled upon the ter- 
rass nearest the battery, and the tiro bodies, separated only by an in- 
terval of twanty’^dt, kept up a amort fire upon each other as fast as 
they could load : but the defenders had the advantage of firing under 
Hie cover of parapets' from a ifittniiion tfrelve feet higher than the 
enehiy upon the batteiy, M^ho were totally exposed from head to feot, 
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1753 and wore likewiae taken on each flank by two jaeces of cannon, as 
well as by the fire of some parties of Sepoys posted on the main ram- 
part on each hand of the gateway. Thus galled, unable to retreat, 
and fluding that resistance served only to expose them more, they de- 
iflsted &om firing, and every man endeavoured to shelter himself as he 
could ; some in the embrasures of the battery, others behind a cavalier 
contiguous to it, and the rest in the interval between the two walls ; 
the garrison, nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, con- 
tinued to fire upon all such places in which they suspected them to be 
toncealed. At length the day, long wished for by both sides, appeared ; 
when the French, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which 
was immediately granted. The officers from the rampart ordered them 
to assemble in the interval between the two walls, from whence they 
were conducted, in small bodies at a time, by a party of Europeans 
into the city, through the gateway they had assaulted. Three hundred 
and sixty Europeans were thus made prisoners, of which number 
sixty-seven were wounded ; thirty-seven were found killed upon the 
battery and in the rest of the works : those who escaped by leaping 
down were taken up by their own troops waiting on the outside of 
the ditch ; but the Erench themselves confessed, that of the whole 
number, which was near one hundred, every man was much disa- 
bled ; and some few were killed. Thus ended this assault, which after 
exposing the citj^ of Tritchinopoly to the greatest risque it had run 
during the war, ended by impairing the French force more than any 
other event since the capture of Seringham, nevertheless we do not 
find that lieutenant Harrison received any recoinpence for his gallant 
and sensible conduct in this hazardous and important service : he died 
some time after, without being promoted from the rank in which he 
served when he saved the city! 

The firing was heard by the outguards at Coiladdy, where the next 
evening a messenger arrived from the dty, upon whit^ ihajor Law- 
rence immediately detached a party to reinforce the garrison, and 
prepared to follow with the rest of the army, bolt heavy rainS pre- 
vented him from arriving before the Sd of December. In the mean 
time the enemy on the third night after the assault crossed the river 
again, with all the Mysore cavalry, eight thousand men, dismounted, 
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who had promised the regent to make a more successful attack upon 1763 
the city ; but finding the garrison alert they retreated without at- ^ 
•tempting any thing. 

The king of Tanjore, who, notwithstanding the allihnce he was 
entering into with the French, knew nothing of their intentions to 
storm Tritchinopoly, was not a little astonished at the news, and the 
loss which they sustained in the attempt made him repent that he had 
shewn so much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the English : 
the French finding that their misfortune produced a change in the 
intentions which the king had began to entertain in their favour, de- 
termined to waste no more time in negociating with him, but pre- 
pared to send a party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king 
having intelligence of their design sent a body of troops under the 
command of his uncle Gauderow to Tricatopoly, a fort eighteen miles 
east of Tritchinopoly, where they were ordered to remain and punish 
the Morattoes : for this phrase, in the vain language of the princes 
of Indostan, is synonimous to fighting, and is not seldom made use of 
even by those who lose the battle. The king making a merit of this 
resolution to the Nabob, pretended that Gaudeww only waited on the 
frontiers until the whole army was assembled, which would then im- 
mediately march to Tritchinopoly. Major Lawrence, willing to put 
the sincerity of this profession to the test, wrote to the king that his 
troops would be of little service whilst they were commanded by so 
unexperienced an officer as Gauderow, and desired that Monac-gee 
might be reinstated in the com^nd, of which be was the only man 
in. the kingdom capable. This commendation served to confirm those 
suspicions of the general which had been raised in the king’s mind by 
the artifices of his minister ; and major Lawrence being informed of 
the alarm which the king had taken from his remonstrances in Mo- 
naogee’s ffivour, resolved to make no farther mention of his name, 
lest the conse<iuences should be fatal to him: but requested that the 
Tanjorinetroopsin^ht join him without delay, even under the com- 
mand of Gauderow. None however came ; for the Morattoes hav- 
ing sent a small party to amuse Gauderow, their main body of 1200 
men penetrated into the kingdom at the end of December by another 
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1763 road, and as they had threatened began to lay the OoRhtry waste with 
fire and sword. 

i 

This was the first motion which any of the enemy’s parties had 
ipade since the assault of Tritchinopoly : in the mean time several 
convoys were escorted from Tricatopoly to the English camp. 

In the Carnatic the disixicts which acknowledged the Nabob had 
received no molestation from his enemies since the defeat of Maho- 
med Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The troops which Mr. Dupleix was able to send into the field from 
Pondicherry had latefy been employed in besieging Palam Cotah, the 
same fort which they had refused to reduce for Momri-row. This 
place, with the circumjacent territory, is the only part in the Car- 
natic which does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot ; it belongs to 
the Nabob of Gudapah. Examples of such sequestrations occur in 
every province of the Mogul empire, which amongst the rest of its 
feudal institutions allots to every Nabob a certain revenue arising 
from the product of lands, for his private expences : but as the basis 
of the Mogul government consists in r^ulations which deprive all 
its officers of any pretensions to real estates, and in obliging them to 
acknowledge that they hold nothing by any other title than the fa- 
vour of the sovereign ; the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely 
situated in the province governed by himself, but are generally chosen 
in the most distant part of one of the neighbouring provinces ; so 
that in this institution the Mogul’s authority over all his officers ap- 
pears in its utmost majesty ; since the, inhabitants of a province geo 
the Nabob appointed fto- rule them, excluded from the right of ap- 
|»topriati]^ to himself any part of the territoiy over tirhich Ms juris-, 
dietion, notwUhstiuMring, extwd). Hence likewise a perpetual source 
of disputes is established between the Nabobs of neighbouring. pro- 
vince^ who never fiiil to give one another regson to oranplain of 
violence committed in these sequestered landa The Nabob of Cn- 
dapah applied to the presidency of Madrass to assist the governor of 
PMaau Cotah, on wMoh they ordered a detachment of thirty Euro- 
peans, aud two hundred Sepoys, to march &om Devi Cotah aud re- 
Ueve the place. The detachment di^ not take the field before the 
3 ' enemy 
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enemy had made a practicable breach which they intended to stonn 1 753 
the next day : but lieutenant Frazer having concerted measures with ''■“v— 
the governor, contrived to introduce his party that very night, and 
the enemy at day-break hearing English drums beating in the place, 
suspected what had happened, and immediately raised tfie siege. 
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1753 "^THILST these events were passing in the southern parts of 
^ ^ the Decan, others of great consequence to the interests of the 
French nation, happened at Golcondah, and in the northern pro- 
vinces of the Soubahship. 

Notwithstanding the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, which happened 
in October, 1752, the Morattoe generals, Balagerow and Ragogee 
Bonsola, continued the war against Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy, who, 
as in the preceding year, marched westward towards the country of 
Balagerow ; he, as before, began to burn his own villages, and the 
Morattoe cavalry in .several skirmishes, were repulsed with slaughter 
by the French troops and artillery. These losses soon induced Bala- 
gerow to make proposals of peace, which was concluded about the 
middle of November at Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
about 50 miles west of Beder ; Sallabadjing giving up to Balagerow 
several districts near Brampoor, in exchange for others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurengabad, which had been given to him by Ghazi-o- 
din Khan. As soon as this peace was ratified, Balagerow returned 
with his part of the army to Poni, and Ragogee Bonsola with his 
towards Nagpore, the capital of his estates, about 350 miles north- 
east of Aurengabad, in the middle of the province of Berar. 

Mr. Bussy having brought the Soubah^s affairs to this state of ap- 
parent tranquillity, asked and obtained the province of Condavir, ad- 
joining to the territory of Masidipatnam, of which the French com- 
pany were already in possession ; but Condavir wasdar less than the 
extent of his views, and ho was meditating much greater requests ; 
when they were interrupted by a renewal of hostilities with Ragogee 
Bonsola, who resenting that SaUabadjiog had not consented to several 
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demands, which he preferred when Balagerow was treating, loitered 175§ 
on the way untU the other Morattoe,,'whom he feared, was returned ' ^ 
to his capital ; and then, about three • weeks after the separation, ap- 
peared again before Calberga, where the army of SaUabadjing still 
remained. 

His cavahy, as usual, ruined the country, intercepted convoys, 
and attacked such parties as they could surprize with superior num- 
bers : but avoided, as much as possible, any encounter with the 
French troops : which however they could not always escape ; but 
were expo.sed several times to the French artillery, by which they 
suffered cousiderably. He nevertheless continued his. depredations, 
and Mr. Bussy wishing, for the sake of his own views, to relieve Sal- 
labadjing from aU military operations, advised him to give Ragogee 
several districts in the noiglibourhood of Berar, who on this cession 
retreated to his own country, about three weeks after he had recom- 
menced hostilities. But these pacifications produced an effect con- 
trary to that which Mr. Bussy had expected from them ; for the 
cessions made to the Morattoes, had deprived many of_Sallabadjing’3 
officers of their pensions and employments, and consequently encreased 
their aversion to the influence which Mr. Bussy maintained iq his 
councils. Shanavaze Khan, the first promoter of this^ discontent, no 
longer appeared at the head of the faction ; but anbther more dan- 
gerous opponent encouraged the disaflected, and thwarted Mr. Bussy : 
this was Seid Laskar Khan, the Duan, who under !Nizam-al-muluck 
had held the post of captain-general of the Soubah’s army, in which 
character he likewise accompanied Naziijing into the Carnatic. From 
the opinion entertained of his abilities, both as a statesman and a sol- 
dier, it was believed that Nazirjing would have escaped his fate, 
if he had not deprived himself of the counsels of tins officer, by 
sending him^ to supiH’ess some commotions at Aurengabad, soon 
after the army retired from Pondicherry to Arcot ; he was at Au- 
rengabad when Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy arrived tliere, in the pre- 
ceding year ; and although he detested, more than any one, the 
fovours which the Soubah conferred upon his European allies, he 
dissanbled his sentiments so well! that Mr. Bussy believing him his 
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1753 friend, had persuaded Sallabadjing to appoint him Duaii, or Yisier ; 
but as soon as Seid Laskar Khan found himself well-established in 

C 

this post, he threw off the mask, and on aU occasions contradicted 
the inpUnafions of his prince, whenever he thought they were dic- 
tated by the influences of Mr. Bussy ; and now more than ever, when 
he saw the extent of his demands for the French nation. It hap- 
pened that in the beginning of the year 1763, a few days after the 
peace with Ragogee, Mr. Bussy fell dangerously ill at Calberga, and 
although his constitution surmounted the first attacks of his distemper, 
he remained much enfeebled ; and his physician being convinced, that 
his recoveiy depended on a total relief from those continual and anxious 
occupations, to which Mr. Bussy could not refuse himself, whilst he 
remained cither in the camp, or court of Sallabadjing, he advised him 
immediately to retire, and to sequester himself from all business at 
Masulipatnam, until he should be perfectly recovered. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bussy departed fiom the camp in January, but left all the French 
troops and Sepoys with Sallabadjing, who soon after his departure 
proceeded without interruption to Hyderabad. The oflScer who now 
commanded the French troops, had neither experience, nor capacity 
sufficient to penetrate and counteract the intrigues of a faction in a 
Moorish court >, and the Duan resolved, during Mr. Bussy’s absence, 
to break the union between these too powerful auxiliaries and his 
sovereign. This was no easy task ; for Mr. Bussy had persuaded 
Sallabadjing, a prince deficient both in personal courage and sagacity, 
that the French battalion were not only the principal support of his 
govemmtent against foreign enemies ; but also the best security of his 
person and authority against intestine plots and commotions. The 
l>uan therefore found it necessary to accustom him by degrees to the 
absence of these favourite troops : it was equally necessary to prevent 
•them from entertaining any suspicion of this design, for they Were too 
formidable to be removed abruptly ; Mr. Bussy having joined to the 
battalion of Europeans, a body of 5000 Sepoys, pfaid by himself and 
acting entirely under his own orders. The Duan therefore neglected 
for some time to furnish the pay of the French army at the usual pe- 
riods, pretending that several considerable districts at a dishmee from 

Hyderabad, 
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Hyderabad, had £uled in the payment of their revenues to the treasury ; 175S 
and^henthe French officers, as he expected, complained loudly of '—■ y~ 
^heir own distresses, he told him thajli’ he knew no other method of 
satisfying their demands, unless by sending them to collect the revenues 
of the Soubah from those who withheld them : this propost^l they , 
very readily accepted, expecting, from the custom of Indostan, that 
they should receive considerable presents, besides the sums which they 
were charged to levy. Still it would have been difficult to have ob- 
tained Sallabadjing’s consent for their departure, had not their own 
misconduct convinced him that it was necessary for the peace of the 
city ; where, since Mr. Bussy’s departure, the discipline to which ho 
had accustomed them was so much relaxed, that they daily committed 
disorders, for which, the persons aggrieved, were continually demand- 
ing justice at the gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Duan had thus removed and separated the greatest 
part of the French trgops, into several different parts of the country, 
he invented ^some pretext to persuade Sallabadjing, that it was ne- 
cessary he should return without delay to Aurengabad ; and even pre- 
vailed upon him, to permit no more than a small detachment of their 
Europeans and Sepoys to accompany him. He then instructed the 
governor of Golcondah, to furnish no pay to .those who remained in 
the city, and to distress them by every other means, excepting open 
hostilities j and the same orders were given in the countries, to which 
the several detachments had been sent to collect their arrears. Tliis 
treatment, so different from what the French had hitherto received, 
he thought would load them, of their own accord, to ask their dis- 
mission from a service, in which they should find that nothing more 
was to be got. 

Accordingly the. soldiers and Sepoys disappointed of their pay, be- 
gan to clampur and desert ; but the French officers stood firm to 
their duty, and oontryauted their own money to appease their troops. 

This resource, howdVer, was very inadequate to the necessity, and the 
danger encreasii^ every day, they wrote to Mr, Bussy, that his im- 
mediate return to Hyderabad, wa» the only means, left to save the 
national affiurs in the D^n. M^. Bussy, not being yet recovered 
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1753 from his illness, hesitftted ; but was sewn after deti^iiriaed by a pe- 
remptory letter from Mr. Dupleix, tbreatoning to make him respon- 
sible for the consequences of kis absence from the important com- 
mand with which the nation had intrusted him with such unlimited 
Confid^ce. He left Masulipatnam about the end of June, having 
previously sent orders to all the detachments stationed abroad, to bo 
at Hydembad, about the time that ho expected to arrive there him- 
self. He arrived on the 23rd of July, and found all his troops assem- 
bled in the city ; they were 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoys. This 
force, and his own presence, imposed respect upon the governor, and 
all the other officers of Sallabadjing’s administration. They immcr 
diately consented to furnish some money in part of the arrears, which 
the Duan had withheld with so much artifice, and Mr. Bussy out of 
his own stock, and by his credit with the bankers, procured more, 
which all together was sufficient to appetvse the troops ; whom, never- 
theless, in the first days after his arrival, he had with much difficulty 
been able to restrain from open tumult an d violence in the city. But 
although the present distress was removed, yet no provision was m%de 
for the future i and from the late practices, every obstacle was still to 
be expected from the disposition of .the Duan, who, at this very time, 
refused to furnish the pay, and subsistance of the small detachment 
which had accompanied Sallabadjing to Aurengabad. Mr. Bossy 
saw the only remedy j and determined to proceed with his whole 
force to that city, as soon as the rains slTould cease, which, in that 
part of the Decan, continue from the beginning of July to the end 
of September. The march from Golcondah to Aurengahad is at 
least 300 miles ; nevertheless^ he found means from his own resources 
to iaa|6a the necessary preparations, and left Golcondah in the hegin- 
ning of October. 


Hotwithstanding the evil disposition of Seid Laskar Khan, and his 
adherents, Mr. Bussy had several friends, who were men of import- 
ance in the court of Auren^bad ; Sallabadjing hjmself waft at this 
time very much in debt to bis own army, and moreover, in appre- 
hensions of another rupture with Bagogee the Morattoe ; so that the 
boldness of Mr. Bussy’s resolutionj| in marching unoolled for to Au- 
6 ’ rengabad, 
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rengabad, created no little perplexity in the councila of the Souhah, 1758 
and more in the mind of his minister, who even deliberated with '*v-“ 
himself, whether he should not tak^- refuge in the* impregnable for- 
tress of Doltabad, about eight miles from Aurengabad ; he however 
judged better, and tried negotiation, making many exdUses and apo- 
logias. proffering to surrender the seals of his office, and r^uesting * 
that Mr. Bossy would confer them upon some other person. Mr- 
Bossy penetrated the artifice of this seeming humility, which was 
practised by the Buan, only because he knew that Mr. Bussy would 
not risque the obloquy and reproach of having moved him from bis 
office, as the preparatory means of obtaining the ambitious demands 
of his own nation from Sallabadjing. Both therefore were equally 
wiUingto treat, and an able agent, in whom both "had equal con- 
fidence, soon adjusted the terms of reconciliation. The ceremonials 
of the first interviews, both with Seid Laskar Khan and Sallabadjing, 
were dictated by Mr. Bossy, and agreed to by them. 

Eveiy thing being settled, the French army advanced on the 23d 
of November from the ground where they had halted several days, 
waiting for the conclusion of the terms of .reconciliation. About 
eight miles from Aurengabad, they were met by Seid Lasker E^ian, 
accompanied l(y twenty-one other lords of distinction, all riding in 
the same line on their elephants, attended by their respective guards 
and retinues, and surrounded by a great number of spectators. When 
near,, the elephant of Seid Laskax Khan bowed first on which all the 
other lords dismounted likewise, as did Mr. Bussy, who embraced first 
Seid Laskar Khan, and then the other lords. All then mounted 
again, mid proceeded in military order towards the Soubah, who 
Vroited for them, accompanied by a gpcai, number of troops, in a tent, 
pitched at some distance from this interview. He embraced Mr. Bussy 
at the entrance of tlie tent, and was saluted by the Freuch artillery. 

When seat^ within, Mr. Bussy made his offerings, which consisted 
of several el^ha^t £9 some horses, and jewels ; ail his officers likewise 
presented gold rupiraa After which Sallabadjing arose and came out 
of the tent, holding Miv Bussy by the hand, who assisted him to 
mount his elephant, and then m&nnted his own, as did all the kn'ds. 

♦ The 
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1753 The procession was now magnificent and immense, consisting of a 
great army, all the nobles, and most of the inhabitants of one of the 
first cities in Indostan. The pomp, when anived at the palace, was 
saluted by numerous and repeated discharges of cannon. As soon as 
the comi wai^ ranged, Sallabadjing made presents to Mr. Bussy, of 
the same'kind and value as he had just before received from him, 
and then dismissed the assembly. Mr. Bussy then proceeded to tite 
house of Seid Laskar Khan, who confirmed and swore to the execut- 
ing the terms which Mr. Bussy had insisted upon. They were, that 
“ the provinces of Mustaplianagar, Elore, Bajamundrum, and Chi- 
“ cacole, should be given for . the support of the French army ; and 
“ that the patents should be delivered in three days : that the sums 
“ which Ja^r ali Khan, at that time governor of those provinces, 
“ might have collected before Mr. Bussy should be able to settle the 
" administration of them, should be made good from the Soubah’s 
treasury, in case Jaffer ali Khan himself should delay, or evade the 
“ payment of them : that the French troops should, as before the 
“ separation, have the guard of the Saubab’s person : that be should 
“ not interfere in any manner in the affoirs of the province of Ar- 
“ cot i and that all other affiiirs in general, should be conducted 
“ with the concurrence of Mr. Bussy. In return, Mr. Bussy swore 
“ to support and befriend Seid Laskar Khan in his office of t)uan. ” 
The patents for the four provinces were prepared without delay, 
and delivered to Mr. Bussy, who sent them immediately to Mr. Mo- 
radn, the French chief at Masulipatnam, with instructions, to take 

possession. 

* 

These acquisitions added to Masulipatnam, and the province of 
Condavir, made the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orixa, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles from Medapilly to 
the pagoda of Jagemaut. These countries are bounded by a vast chain 
of mountains, which run nearly in the same direction as th4 sea-coast, 
and are in most places about eighty or ninety miles, distant from it, 
although in some few not more than thirty. They are covered wi^r 
impenetrable forests of bamboos, and in their whole extent there are 
no more than three or four passes, 'iwhich according to Mr. Bussy’s 
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aocouHi^ may be defended by 100 men ^gainst an army. The pro- 1753 
^ vince of Condavir extends between the river Kjristna and Qond^ama, 
which gains the sea at Medapilly ; the limits of the other four pro- 
vinces are not exactly ascertained ; nevertheless it appears that Mus- 
taphanagar joins to the north of Condavir ; that Elore lays to the 
northwest oMtf ustaphanagar ; that Rajamundrum is bounded to the 
south of these two provinces ; and that Chicacole, much the largest 
of the four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveri to the pagoda 
of Jagemaut. The revenues of the foiu’ provinces were computed 
at 3,100,000 rupees ; of Condavir, at 680,000, and the dei^endencies 
of Masuli]:>atnam were so much improved that they produced this 
year 507,000 ; in all 4,287,000 rupees, equal to more than 535,000 
pounds sterling : all these rents, excepting those of Masulipatnam, 
and its dependencies, which seemed already to have been carried to 
the height, might be greatly improved. So that these territories ren- 
dered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both in extent 
and value, •that had ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, 
not excepting the Portugueze, when at the height of their prosperity. 

Nor were commercial advantages wanting to* enhance the value of 
these acquisitions, for the manufactures of cloth proper for the Euro- 
pean markets are made in this part of the Decan, of much better fa- 
bric, and at much cheaper rates than in the Carnatic : in Rajah- 
mundinim are large forests of teak trees, and it is the only part of tho 
coast of Coromandel and Orixa that furnishes this wood, which is 
equal in every respect to oak ; Chicacole abounds in rice and other 
grain, of which great quantities ai-e exported every year to the Carna- 
tic. Although it was intended that the French should not hold these 
countries, any longer than they maintained the stipulated number of 
troops in the Soubah’s service, yet it is evident that he could not have 
given then^ an establishment in any part of his dominions, from 
which it would be so difficult to expel them, in case they neglected to 
fulfil their obligation ; for, defended on one hand by the chain of 
mountains, and having on the other all the resources of the sea open, 
they might, with a few precautioirs, defy the united force of the De- 
can. This the Duan, Seid Laskair Khan knew, and dreaded so much, 
that he had offered Mr. Bussy a much larger tract of country, in tlie 
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1753 inland parts of the Soubahship, provided be would desist from 
demanding these provinces. 

Mr. Bussy passed the remainder of the year 1753, at Aurengabad, 
employed in* regulating the discipline of his troops, in providing 
means for their pay and subsistance, and in making preparations to 
act in concert with the army of Sallabadjlng, againsttkthe Moxattoe 
Bagogee Bonsola. 

Upon the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, the emperor, Hamed Schah 
conferred the office of captain-general of the army upon Sche-abed- 
din, the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan, although at that time a youth, not 
more than 16 years of age ; but a diligent education, and very un- 
common natural talents, with the constant advice of the preceptor of 
his infancy, enabled him to conduct himself in this great office, not 
anly without folly, or indecision, but with so much artifice and bold- 
ness, as soon convinced all the omrahs of the court, that he was much 
more to be dreaded than despised ; and indeed, he never rejected any 
crime which promoted the end he intended to accomplish.' For some 
time his uncle Sallabadjing, remained in apprehensions that he would 
march into the Decan," to revenge his father’s death ; but he had at 
that time taken so great a part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, that 
he had neither leisure or opportunity to interfere so far from the 
capital. We shall defer to give any account oftliese events, until 
the consequences of them come to affect or influence the English 
affairs in another part of Indostan. 

The English themselves could not refruin from admiring the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix’a conduct, which, by making the war in 
the Carnatic subservient to his views on the northern provinces, 
had by degrees led his nation to the great establishments of which 
they were now in possession. At the same time they had the sa- 
tisfaction to know that these successes of their enemieg could nht 
be imputed to any defects in their own conduct ; for so far from 
having a force sufficient to make bead against the French, in two 
parts of the country so distant from each other as Qolcondah and 
Tritohinopoly ; their whole force oollepted was always much infe- 
rior to what the French were able ijo oppose to them in the southern 
parts of the Decan ; where nothing but efforts of valour, scarcely 

to 
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to bo paralleled, had carried them through the two wars of Chunda- 1753 
sahcb, and the Mysoreans. It was equally fortunate for the nation, 

^that chance should liave placed diiiihg these arduous times, a man 
of much sagacity, indefatigable apjdication, and a perseverance equal 
to Dupleix s, at the head of the presidency ; such was Mr. Saunders, . 
who came to the government a little l)eforo the death of Nazir- 
jing ; and, coilvinccd by that event of the ambitious sciieiucs of Mr. 
Duplcix, determined to oppose tlicm to the utmost of l]is strength, 
notwithstanding he had no iustrnctiorLs from the cojiipany to engage 
in hostilities ; and notwithstanding (lic two nations wciO at peace 
in Europe, he had with the sarins spirit coniiiiuod tljc \va,r, never 
discouraged by adverse tui'iis, nor dreading the cvv,‘nt gf desperate at- 
tempts when nece’ssary to retrieve them. The two governors had 
during the whole course of hostilities carried on a sharp and acuto 
controversy by letters ; and Duplcix, wJio had even before the 
event happened, peisuadod himself that Mr. Ihissy would obtain the 
northern provinces, had, towar<ls the end of the j-ear 17o3, atfected 
to shew ail *inclinatiou to terminate the war in the Cainatic ; and in 
the beginning of the year 1 Tot, consented to treat in form. When 
it was jigrced that a coufcicnce should be held in the town of Sadrass, 
belonging to the Dutch, on tliC road between Madrass and Pondi- 
cheny. 

The deputies, on the side of the English, were Mr. Palk and Mr. 1751^ 
Vansittart : on the French, the» father litivaur, superior of the French 
Jesirits in India ; Mr. Kiijoaii, noydiow to ill*. Dujdeix ; and Mr. 
Bausset, a member of the council of PondicheiTy. They met on the 
3d of January ; the two governors superintending and directing their 
proceedings by lettem, which were no more than twelve lioura in 
comin|j from Pondicherry, and only six from Madrass. The English 
deputies opened the conference by ])roj>osing as the basis of the ne- 
gociation, that Mahomed-ally should bo aclcnowledged Nabob of tho 
Carnatic, with the sagne authority as had ever been possessed by any 
former Nabob ; and that the king of Tanjore should be guaranteed 
in the peaceable possession of his kingdom. The French then pro- 
duced their ideas of a basis, and ftio whole of their terms together : 
their basis implied the acknowledgment of Salabachjing as Soubah of 
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1754! the Decan, and the immediate release of the French prisoners taken 
' during the war : the English, in return for their acquiescence to these 
two articles, were to be exempted from the ground rent of Madrass, 
a small fine formerly paid to the government of Arcot ; they were to 
‘ keep po'ssession of the country of Ponomalee ; and some establishment 
was to be made for Mahomed-ally after his difterence with the My- 
sorean concerning Tiitchinopoly was conciliated. It was impossible 
to have made proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad-jing without restrictions, the French would become arbiters 
of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, as they would of the French, 
if Malionied-ally was acknowledged : so that each side required of the 
other to give up every thing before they had well begun to treat of 
any thing. However the business did not stop, and the French depu- 
ties produced seven patents, which they called their authorities for 
interfering as they had done, in the affi\ivs of the Mogul government, 
and for making the present demands : two of these were patents from 
Murzafa-jiiig ; one appointing Mr. Dupleix commander in all the 
countries fi*om the river Kristna to the sea ; the other, Chunda-saheb 
governor of the Carpatic : four were from Salabad-jlng ; two con- 
firming the two foregoing ; another giving the countries of Arcot and 
Tritchinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of Chunda-saheb ; the 
other appointing Mortiz-ally of Velore, lieutenant under Mr. Dupleix 
in these countries : the seventh and last piece, which the French called 
the most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, confirming all 
that Salabad-jing had done in favour of Mr. Dupleix and his allies. 
The French deputies then asked what titles the English had to pro- 
duce ; who replied that they consisted of patents li*om Nazir-jing, 
Gazi-o-diu Klian, and the Great Mogul, appointing Mahomed-ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic ; here again was a flat contradiction, and of 
such a nature as could not be adjusted without sending the deputies 
to Delhi. The French, notwithstanding, insisted that the^ titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were at Tritchinopoly, 
desired that they might be immediately sent for ; nevertheless they in 
the mean time delivered copies of their own to be scrutinized by the 
English deputies. But Mr. SaundeVs, convinced that this examination 
would multiply discussions, without removing any of the suspicions 
6 and 
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and objections which prevailed with both sides on the validity of the 1754 
adversary’s titles, came close to the point, and ordered his deputies to — 
.propose that the English and FrencK should be put in possession of 
lands of equal value in such different parts of the province as might 
prevent future disputes ; that the commerce of the two corapanios in , 
the Carnatic should be established on equal terms of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the Mysoreans for such a sum of money as 
upon an equitable adjustment of their account might appear to be due 
to them ; that a pension should be assigned to Rajah-saheb, the son of 
Chunda-saheb ; and that the French prisoners should be released ; 
provided JMr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomcd-aHy Xabob of 
the Carnatic. These proposals left the French superior by the whole 
of their possessions to the northward, which were of much greater va- 
lue than what the English would have been content to take, subject 
to an equality witli them in the Carnatic : a moderation which would 
have been inconsistent with the continual success of the English aims, 
if the expences of the war had not already gieatly hurt the commercial 
interests of \he East-India company, restrained, by their charter, from 
enlarging their capital. The acknowledgment ^of Mahonied-ally ap- 
peai'ed the only difficulty in Mr. Saunders’s proposal ; but even this 
might bo removed by the English acknowledging Salabad-jiiig, on 
condition that he would confirm Mahomed-ally in the ISkabobship ; 
and that the French would likewise agree to concur equally with the 
English in supporting %is prince in his government. But Mr. Dupleix 
was so intoxicated by his connexions with Salabad-jing, and his no- 
tions of his own authority in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saun- 
ders’s proposal with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
his views, or to doubt that be had any other intention than to leave 
the English in possession of a fortieth part of the territories dependant 
on Arcob, on condition that they would tamely suffer him to keep 
and govern* all the rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these 
ideaa^ he ordered liLs^deputiea to insist strenuously on the validity of 
his titles ; and wlulst they were explaining the various events, which 
had led their nation to the acquisition of such important prerogatives^ 
the English deputies discovered Aiab the Mogul’s letter to Mr. Da- 
pleix wanted the usual signature, •which is a seal engraved with hi 
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1754 name and titles, and stamped with ink at the head of the patent. 
They likewise ob.scrved that the seal impressed on the wax which had 
secured the cover of the letter, a|^peared by the date to be thirty-three 
years old, aq,d consequently belonged to a former emperor. Those 
defects -naturally gave them many suspicions, which were much con- 
firmed, Avhen, on desiring an explanation from the French* deputies, 
they immediately recalled all their papers, giving for a reason, tliat 
they w’onld not submit them to any farther examination before the 
Nabob’s patents wore produced. This in reality was no reason at all ; 
they, howevei', consulted Mr. Dupleix on tlie objections made to the 
Mogul’s letter, who replied, that the piece he had delivered to then\ 
Avas onl}’^ a duplicate, to wdiich the writer in the secretary’s office at 
Delhi, miglit have thouglifc it needless to affix the seal of signature, 
and that wdth the same negligence the first seal wliich (‘ame to hand 
might have been taken up by l)im to seal the cover ; but that the 
original brought by the Mogul's ofTicc'r deputed from .Delhi, had tlio 
seal of sigiLiture affixed to it, wdiich w^ns dated in the first year of the 
reign of the late emperor Hamod Schah ; and that the letter itself 
Avas dated in the fift]:i year of his reign, the same in which it was 
received. It now^ became necessary to examine the original, and to 
enquire wdiether it Avas the custom in the Keerotary’s office at Delhi 
to pay so little attention to duplicates ; but Mr. Saunders, and the 
Englisl) deputies, thought that what they had already seen and heard 
wras a sufficient proof that the copy was a lonjpvy, and concluded the 
same of the original, and the rest of ilie French papers ; the French 
deputies nevertheless persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; 
wnd least the abrupt manner in which they liad withdrawn them 
from farther examination should be interpreted as a proof that they 
themselves knew their pieces could not stand the test^ they now gave 
another reason for this part of their conduct, alledging that they hj^ 
recalled them only for fear copies should be taken in order to direct 
Mahomed-ally in making out those patents he Jiad promised to pro- 
duce, This blundering apology exposed their cause more than any 
remarks Avhich their adversaries had hitherto made ; for it was a 
tacit acknowledgment, that they Uicmsolves were convinced of the 
possibility of forging patents with so much dexterity that the artifice 
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could not bo detected. It might have been asked, by what means 1754* 
they arrived at this conviction ; and the English deputies might 
Jliave added, as the natural cousequqpces of this principle laid down 
by their adversaries, that if MahomeH-ally could avail himself of such 
arts, Mr. Dupleix might have made use of them likewise : .this ar- 
gument, however, was not produced, cither because it did not occur, 
because it would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
on both sides : but this the English ought to have wished, since it 
would have reduced the conference to a plan of equality, which 
would give them a right to demand an equal share- of the countries 
to the northward, or to insist that the Frencli should relinquish them ; 
after whicli the English might have consented to recede from this 
demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally in the i Urnatic; but arguments have very little influence 
in treaties, and both sides had already made use of such sharp invec- 
tives on the conduct of Mioir adversaries during the war, that it was 
manifest neither had any hoj>es of bringing about a reconciliation. 

Thus the ionference broke up on the eleventh day aibev it began, 
leaving both sides more exasperated than ever. 

In the moan while hostilities did not cease. The body of 1200 Mo- 
rattoes, who had slipped by Gauderow, pushed through the kingdom 
of Tanjore even to the sea-coast ; plundering and burning the villages, 
destroying the grain, and driving ofl* the cattle : the consternation 
and mi.schief which they spread through the country, convinced tlie 
king of his imprudence in having sef so little value on the alliance of 
the English, as well as on the abilities of his general Monaogee ; 
and with the usual suppleness of weak minds when involved in dan- 
gerous circumstances, he now strenuously sollicited major Lawrence 
to march to his relief ; and I'einstated Monac-gee in the command of 
the army. The violent rains had swelled the rivers, and rendered the 
roads so bad, that it was impossible for the English to march into his 
country ; but Monas-gee went in quest of the enemy without delay, 
at the head of 8000 horse. The Morattew^s, ignorant of the country, 
had imprudently got between two branches of the Caveri near the sea, 
and a sudden flood swelled both^ the channels so much, that thej’^ 
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1754 were inclosed in an island from which they could not get out again 
before the waters subsided. Whilst tliey were waiting for this at the 
head of the island, Monac-gee marched and encamped to the east> 
ward of thenj, near a pass which he knew would be foixiable sooner 
, than any other part of the two arms by which they were enclosed ; 
and the instant that the waters were sufficiently fallen, crossed over, 
and coming upon them by surprize, attacked them in the angle of the 
island, where it was so narrow that his troops extended from one arm 
to the other in their front. The Morattoes, thus pent up, seeing no 
other means to escape but by cutting their way through the Tanjorines, 
exerted thenlselvcs with their usual bravery, augmented by despair : 
but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were inflamed by the desire of 
revenging the injuries their countiy hiid .suffered fi'om these cruel free- 
booters, and Monac-gee, sensible that the contiiruancc of his master’s 
uncertain favour would depend on the success of this day, animated 
his troops, who loved him, by his own example ; fighting in the 
thickest throng with the utmost intrepidity. Valour on both sides 
being thus equal, the superiority of numbers decided the victory ; 
800 of the Moiuttoes were killed, and most of the rest were wounded 
and taken prisoners. To deter them from invading his country in 
furture, Monac-gee ordered all the dead bodies to be hanged upon trees ; 
and all the prisoners, not excepting those who were wounded, to be 
impaled alive in sight of the high roads. Having disgraced his victory 
by this cruelty, he returned with the horses of the slain in triumph to 
Tanjore. The English hoped tllat this success would induce the 
king to send his troops to join them ; and the victorious general ex- 
pected that the service he held rendered would confirm him in his mas- 
ter's &vour : but both were disappointed ; for the envy of the minister 
Sucoo-gee increasing with the mei’it of his rival, he persuaded the king 
that there was no longer any necessity to be at the expence of keeping 
his troops in pay, since the severe blow which the Morattoes had re- 
ceived, would doubtless deter them from making another incursion into 
his country. The king therefore, after complimenting Monac-gee 
on his success, told him there was no fiurther occasion for his service^ 
*and disbanded bis army. '' 
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The Humber of French prisoners in Tritchinopoly, obliged major 1754 
Lawrence to augment the garrison to 300 Europeans, and 1 500 Se- 
^oys ; 150 of the battalion likewise ifemained sick in the hospital ; so 
that the whole force with which he kept the field was jio more than 
600 Europeans, including the artillery men, and 1800 Sepoys; tlie • 
French battalion, reinforced in December with 200 men, was now 
equal to the English, and they had moreover four companies of To* 
passes, each of 100 men, distinct from their battalion ; they had also 
6000 Sepoys, and the Mysoreans and Morattoes remained as before, 
with little alteration in their numbers. Notwithstanding this supe- 
riority, the enemy did not venture to quit the island aftd encamp to 
the south of the Caveri. 

The plain of Tritchinopoly having been so long the seat of war, 
scarce a tree was left standing for several miles round the city ; and 
the English detachments were obliged to march five or six miles to 
get firewood. Their provisions came chiefly from the Tanjore coun- 
try ; but the mei'chants would not venture nearer than Tricatapoly, 
a fort eighleen miles east of Tritchinopoly, from whence, when a 
sufficient quantity was collected, they were gscorted to the camp. 

What came from Tondiman’s country was brought at appointed times 
to the skirts of his woods, within six or seven miles of the camp. The 
detachments sent on these services were seldom less than 150 Euro- 
peans, and 500 Sepoys, a force which the enemy's cavalry, unsup- 
ported by Europeans, were always afraid to attack ; and seven convoys 
were safely escorted from the beginning of January to the middle of 
February; at which time a convoy was in readiness, much larger 
than any of the former, for it consisted of a great quantity of military 
stores, as well as provisions, the carriage of which required no less 
than 3000 oxen : the escort was therefore made stronger than usual, 
being composed of the grenadier company of 1 00 men, 80 other Eu- 
ropeans?, 806 Sepoys, and four pieces of cannon ; this force, although 
more than one third* of the army, was scarcely adequate to the con- 
voy ; and, what was still more unfortunate, the command of the party 
fell, by tiie rotation of military duty, to an officer of little experience, • 
and less ability ; however, as the enemy had lately exerted themsdves 
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1754? so little, little danger was apprehended ; and it was imagined that a 
party of Tanjorine horse which lay encamped at Cootaparah, five 
miles noi*th-east of Eliuiiseniin, would join the escort upon any emer-r 
gency : but these, whether inadvertently, or from a malicious design 
- of avoiding the service expected from them, quitted their post the 
12th of Febmaiy, the very day that the escort marched ; which, how- 
ever, arrived without inteiTuption at Tricatapoly in the evening, from 
whence they set out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelli 
Ootah, where they passed the night : this fort is situated about five 
miles to the east of Cootapai'ah, and the road between these two places 
lies through* the skirts of Tondiman s woods. The enemy at Sering- 
ham receiving intelTigeiice that the party were returning, determino<] 
to meet thorn with a sufficient force ; 12000 horse, Morattoes and 
Mysoreans, 6000 Sepoys, 400 Euroi)eaTis, with seven pieces of cannon, 
crossed the river in the night, and posted themselves a little to the east 
of Cootaparah. The convoy continuing their march at day -break the 
15th, advanced two miles from Kelli Cotah without any suspicion of 
danger ; when they discovered at a distance several bodies of cav’^alry 
moving on all sides amongst, the thickets and underwood. The com- 
manding officer nevertheless made no change in his disposition, whicli 
happened to be the very worst that could ^|ave been imagined ; for he 
had distributed the troops in small bodies along each side of the line of 
bullocks and Ciirts, and even in the front arid rear kept no more than a 
single platoon. The Morattoes were comuiauded by Morari-row and 
Innis Khan, who soon discovered the weakness of this order of march, 
and resolved to take advantage of it without waiting for the French 
troops. On a sudden, all the different bodies of cavalry, which sui'- 
rounded the convoy, set up a shout in concert, and galloping up at full 
speed charged every part of the line almost in the same instant ; some 
pushing on to the intervals which separated the diftbrent platoons, and 
then falling on their flanks, whilst othera attacked them in fi*ont. 
The onset was so sudden and impetuous, thatafew of the English 
troops had time to give moi'e than a single discharge, after which, what 
resistance they made, was all pell-mell, and in confusion, every man 
trusting only to himself, and resolving to sell his life as dear as possible. 
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Most of the Sepoys flung down their arms and fled at the beginning 1754 
of the onset. The bullocks, temfied by the tumult, increased it by 
peishing on all sides to get away, sometimes against the enemy, some- 
times upon the escort. The fight however continued until, the French 
troops came up, who obliging the Morattoes, much against their 
will, to sheathe their swords, offered quarter, which was accepted : 

1 38 Soldiers were made prisoners, and of these 100 were wounded, 

60 were killed on the spot : of eight officers five were killed, and the 
other three were wounded ; amongst them the commanding officer, 
mortally. Lieutenant Revel, the same who served at the defence of 
Arcot, commanded the artillery in this action : this brave man seeing 
the day lost, and the enemy on the point of getting possession of the 
cannon, suffered himself to be cut down without marking resistance, 
rather than quit the work in which he was employed, of spiking up 
one of the field pieces. Tlio‘ garrison of Elimiscrum, as soon as they 
heard the firing, marched to secui’e the village of Cootaparah, that 
the convoy might take post in it : but aH was lost before they arrived 
there. * 

This was by far the severest blow which the ^English troops had 
suffered during the course of the war ; it took off one third of the 
battiilion ; but what rendem^ the misfortune irreparable, was the 
loss of that gallant company of grenadiers, whose courage on eveiy 
occasion we have seen deciding the victory, and Avho may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have rendered more service than the same 
number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of the world. 

The whole convoy, provisions, military stores, and 7000 pounds in 
money, fell into the enemy's hands, who returned with their booty 
and their prisoner to the island. They soon after set the Sepoys at 
liberty, who returned to the English camp ; and they permitted the 
two surviving English officers to depart on their parole, which was 
taken in the n^mc of Sallabadjing. 

The presidency of J^adi-ass, as soon as they heard of this misfor- 
tune, sent a detachtnent of 180 men, under the comiiiand of captain 
Pigou, to Devi Cottah, by sea ; and about the same time hopes wer^ 
entertained of reinforcing the array with a body of cavalry, wbich 
had lately arrived at Arcot, unden the command of Maphuze Khan, 
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1754 the Nabob’s elder brother. Tliis man, taken prisoner when his fa- 
ther was killed at the battle of Ambour, was carried by Chundasaheb 
to Pondicherry, where he renjained until Nazir-jing came into the 
province, when Mr. Dupleix, at the request of this prince, released 
‘ him. On Nazir-jing’s death he seemed inclinable to follow the for- 
tunes of Murzafa-jing, with whom he went out of the Carnatic ; but 
after his death retired to Cudapah, where he had remained luitil he 
took it into his head to come back to the Carnatic with 2000 horse, 
and as many Peons, to serve, as he said, the Nabob his brother. He 
nevertheless on his arrival at Arcot declared he could proceed no far- 
ther without receiving a sum of money to satisfy his troops : this his 
brother Abdul-wahab promised to supply, upon which it was expected 
that he would march immediately to Tritchinopoly. The experience 
of the late disaster convinced major Lawrence, that the party at Devi 
Cottah was not strong enough to march to the camp, and dreading 
to leave the city exposed to another assault, by moving to join them, 
he ordered them to wait at Devi Cottah, until Maphuze Khan came 
up, and determined in the mean time to maintain his ground on the 
plain, notwithstandipg he had only 400 Europeans in the field. The 
smallness of this number rendered it impossible to bring provisions 
iiom such a distance as the Tanjore cojmtry, and indeed the king, 
not doubting but that the late defeat o^he escort would oblige the 
English to retire from Tritchinopoly, discouraged his merchants from 
supplying them any longer. Tondiman’s country therefore remained 
the only resource, a party of 300 Sepoys were detached, with orders 
to collect them in Killanore, a village in the woods, about twelve 
miles from the city. The detachments of Europeans employed to es- 
cort them were not permitted to move farther than five miles from 
the camp, at which distance they halted, and sent forward a detach- 
ment of Sepoys, who met the provisions, escorted by the party of 
Sepoys from Killanore, at the skirts of the wood, and c^tumed with 
them from thence to the post where the Europ^^ were halting. In 
this service they were much assisted by the activity and vigilance of 
Mahomed Issoof, an excellent partizan, whose merit had raised him 
from a captain of a company, to' be commander in chief of all the 
Sepoys in the English service, into which he first inlisted under cap- 
tain 
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tain Clive, a little before the battle of Covrepauk : he was a brave 1754 
and resolute man, but cool and in action, and capable of stra- 
\agem : he constantly procured intelligence of the enemy’s motions, 
and having a perfect knowledge of the country, plannedf the marches 
of the convoys so well, that by constantly changing the roads, and 
the times of bringing the provisions out of the woods, not one of 
them was intercepted for three months. The enemy, however, get- 
ting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, sent, in 
the end of March, a party to attack that place ; but they were repulsed 
by the Sepoys stationed there. About the same time thp regent de- 
tached lODO horse, and 1000 SS^oys, with some pieces of cannon, 
to his own country, which the Morattoe Balagerow had entered, 
and was plundering : but soon after he received a reinforcement of 
2000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row’s brother, which 
more than compensated the draught he had made from his army ; 
even this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the island, 
and encamps on the plain, although it was evident that this measure 
would inevitably oblige the English either to retire or bring on a 
general action. In the mean time the Eaglish*camp, although not 
distressed for provisions, had little hopes of receiving any reinforce- 
ments to enable them to %tand their ground if the enemy should 
take this step ; for the detachment at Devi Cottah could not pru- 
dently move until they were joined by Maphuze Khan, who cavilling 
with his brother about the pay of his troops, had got no farther than 
Conjeveram, and showed no inclination to proceed from thence be- 
fore his demands were satisfied. Major Lawrence therefore, as the 
only resource, represented to the presidency the necessity of endea- 
vouring to recover the king of Tanjore to the Nabob s interest, and 
Mr. Palk, who had during his former residence at Tanjore, made 
himself acceptable to the king, was sent thither again in the middle 
of April. H5 now found the king difficult of access, and more than 
ever under the in^i^ce of his minister Succo-gee, who was carry- 
ing on a treaty with the Mysoreans, and bad prevailed on his master 
to imprison Mouac-gee, under pretence that he had not accounted 
regularly for the monies ’ which had been issued for the expences of 
the army. The representations nlade by Mr. Falkp prevented the 
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1754 king from Oonduding the treaty ‘with the Mysoreans, but did not 
induce him to send his troops -^to Tritchinopoly. In these drcum- 
stances, which the enemy’s geiferals, if indued With common sagacity" 
or activity, might soon have rendered desperate, it was discovered that 
the army had for some time been exposed to the danger of treachery 
:^tnn a person in whom, by the nature of his office, major Lawrence 
bad been obliged to repose the utmost confidence. 

One day in the beginning of April, a Bramin informed the servant 
of captain Kilpatrick, that as he was washing himself that momin 
at the river side, some of the enemylfe Colleries crossed the river, and 
gave a parcel to some Colleries belonging to the English camp, whom 
he heard, although indistinctly, saying something about a letter, and 
Mahomed Issoof the commander of the Sepoys ; he added, that he 
knew the men who had taken the pai'cel, and desired assistance to 
seize them. The Colleries were immediately taken up, and one 
of them, without hesitation, delivered a woollen parcel, contain- 
ing a letter directed to Mahomed Issooi^ which captain Kilpatrick 
immediately carried to the major, in whose presence it was opened, 
and interpreted by Poniapah, the piincipal linguist. It was from the 
regent of Mysore, sealed with his seal of signature, and on the back 
was stomped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the Myso- 
reans to an oath. The letter desired Mahomed Issoof, and another 
officer of Sepoys, to meet, according to their promise, some persons 
who were to be deputed by the regent, with powers to adjust the 
time and manner of betraying the city of Tritchinopoly ; in reward 
for which service the regent promised, if the plot succeeded, to give 
Mahomed Issoof a sum of money equal to 160,000 pounds sterling, a 
considerable command in his army, with some lands ; he agreed 
likewise to reward, in the manner that Mahomed Issoof should re- 
commend, such ^ends as he might employ in the ent^rizn On 
this Mahomed Issoof, the other officer of Bepbyijl mientioned in the 
lett^) the Bramiii who gave the informatior^ and the OpUerieishe 
bad aecQsed, xt&e imprisoned ; ^ptain KUpatriidli^ with etgttain 
Caillaud. were appdnted to mcamme tbeni Tbb Bramiii was a writ«r 
lo the commissary of the army, add had lately been coilfined tq>on a 
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suspicion of having embezzled some money ; he persisted in his story ; 1754 
but the Colleries said, that the parcel was first discovered by them '—v— 
Tying on some steps, near the place*where they were washing, and 
that asking one another what it might be, they conchided it was 
something belonging to a person who had washed there in the morn- • 
ing, or to the Bramin himself who was then washing very near them : 
so they agreed not to touch it, and went away ; but one less scinipu- 
lous than the rest, in hopes that it might contain something of value, 
returned and took it up. Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy of- 
ficer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. Poniapah the lin- 
guist interpreted the depositions, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Bramin knew more of the letter than he had discovered. The next 
day the prisoners were examined again, when the Bramin was assured 
that is life should be spared if he would reveal the truth : upon which 
he declared, that the day before he accused the Colleries, ho went to 
Soringham, in consequence of a message from the regent of Mysore, 
desiring tq see him ; when the regent offered him a reward of 
100,000 rupees, if he would contrive to make use of the letter in 
question, so as to prejudice Mahomed Issoof in Jihc minds of the Eng- 
lish ; he added, that he undertook the commission partly for the sake 
of the reward, and pai’tly fi om desire to be revenged on Mahomed 
Issoof, who had been the principal author of his late imprisonment. 

The Colleries were again examined separately, and agreed, without 
any variation, in the deposition they made the day before ; upon 
which they, as well as Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy oflS,cer, 
were released, and declared innocent 

However, suspicions were entertained that the whole truth had 
not been told, and that some person, of much mure consequence than 
an insignificant writer, such as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this 
daring iniquity : the Bramin was therefore sent back to prison, and 
remained there several days, oiten«urged to discover more ; but still 
persisting in lus Second deposition. At length, major Lawrence find- ' 
inj g that gentle methods produced nothing, determined to tiy the 
efiect o£.tem)r» and Ordered Poifiapab, the linguist, to acquaint him, 
that ho must prepare to die the fiezt morning, unless he confessed the 
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1754! whole truth, and support it by proofs. The linguii^ returned and 
said, the prisoner had now confessed that he had been advised to go 
to the king, and propose the scheme of the letter by one Gopinrauze,*^ 
a man who resided in Tritchinopoly, and formerly served as an in- 
• terpret^r to the English commandant of the garrison. Gopinrauze, 
was immediately examined ; he said he knew nothing of the affair, 
but appeared confounded and frightened, upon which 'Poniapah the 
linguist said he was certainly guilty. Whilst the examination of Go- 
pinrauze was carried on in the camp, the Bramin confined in the 
city, contrived to send a message to Mahomed Issoof, desiring to see 
him, having* something of importance to communicate. Mahomed 
Issoof repaired to the prison, taking the precaution to carry another 
person with him to be a witness of the conversation ; when the pri- 
soner made the following declaration. That serving in the com- 
missary’s department, under Perarnrauze the principal agent and in- 
terpreter to the English commissary, he had several times been sent 
to Seringham to sollicit the release of his master's fixmily, who had 
been'^aken prisoners, when the convoy coming from Tricatapoly was 
defeated. After several joumies he procured their liberty, and a little 
whUc afterwards Poniapah proposed to him, as he was known in the 
enemy’s camp, to carry a letter, and deliver it either to the king, or 
some of his principal officers ; the Bramin answered, that it was a 
dangerous business, for which he might be hanged ; to which the lin- 
guist replied, that he should be able to save him by saying that he em- 
ployed him as a spy. The Bramin desired time to consider, and im- 
mediately went and consulted his master Perarnrauze, who advised 
him to comply with Poniapah’s request. Poniapali, however ap- 
prehensive of a discoveiy, told him that it was not proper to write 
the letter in the English camp, but directed the prisoner to write 
it himself when arrived in the enemy’s camp ; which instruction 
he obeyed The letter was addressed to two princ^pAl officers, 
desiring they would persuade tfe regent to wr^ie^to maidr Law- 
rence, and request him to send Poniapah to Seringham in order to 
hear some proposals relating to the dispute vdtb the Nabob concern- 
ing Tritchinopoly. The next day messengers from the regent came 
to major Lawrence, by whose orders* Foniapab proceeded to Sering- 
ham ; 
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ham ; the Bramin accompanied him, and "was present during his 17^4 
whole conversation with the regent : who began by exclaiming against '’"v** 
• the Nabob for his breach of faith, land asked what reasons the iSng- 
lish could have for supporting him m it. Poniapah an,^ered, that he 
had assisted them in defending Fort St. David, when attacked by the . 
French in 1748. Poniapah then asked the regent what he had in 
his heart; who replied, that if the English would pay him all the 
expences he had incurred during the war, he would go away ; or if 
they would give him the city, he would pay their expences : or lastly, 
if the Nabob, and his whole family, would come and throw them- 
selves at his feet, beg for mercy, and own themselves* beggars, that 
would satisfy him. Why, said he, do the English stay here and spend 
their money to no purpose ; ray expcnce is no greater than it would 
be if I remained in Mysore. Poniapah replied, that he knew the 
English would give up the city, if their expences were reimbursed ; 
for that he had seen a letter to this purport, written by the governor 
of Madrass, five or six months ago. The regent said he was ready to 
make the 'agreement, but that it must be kept a secret from the 
French, for he would not trust them, knowing that they wanted the 
city for themselves. Poniapah assured him, that the business might 
be concluded as soon as Mr. Palk arrived at Tanjoro ; and in answer 
to questions made by the regent, he told him, that the English got all 
their provisions from Tondiman’s country, that there were only pro- 
visions for two months in the city, and likewise revealed several other 
interesting particulars of their condition. The regent assured him, 
that if the negociation succeeded, he would give him a great reward 
in money, a number of villages, and the command of a thousand 
Bramins : fur Poniapah himself was a Bramin. The conference 
then finished, and Poniapah, at his return to camp, reported to the 
major such part of it only as could not prejudice himself ; he likewise 
ordered th^ Bramin to say nothing of what he had heard to any one, 
excepting his mastej Peramrauze, and to tell him only such particulars 
as he himself intended to relate to the major. Some time after the 
oommissGury’s business requiring the Bramin to go to Tanjore, Poni- 
apah was averse to his departure.* On his return from thence he was 
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1754 confined under a guard of Sepoys, for a deficieni^ in some money 
-which had been intrusted to him ; hut Peramrauze promising to bo 
responsible for him, Mahomed Isspof, after much soUicitation, released 
him ; as soon^as ho came out of bis confinement, his master sent him 
, to* Poniapah, who told him, that so much time had been lost by his 
journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his return, that the re- 
gent, who had heard nothing of the business since they went to Se- 
ringham together, must imagine they had trifled with him j it was 
necessary therefore, he said, that the Bramin should go to the regent 
without delay. The Bramin consenting, Poniapah gave him instruc- 
tions how to •conduct himself ; in consequence of which he advised 
the regent to -write to Mr, Palk at Tanjore, desiring him to get per- 
mission for Poniapah to come again to Seringham he added, that if 
the regent could in the mean time contrive to prevent the English 
from receiving provisions, they must inevitably retire ; that as the 
Neloor Subahdar was the only person who knew how to conduct 
their convoys, it was necessary to get him killed, which might easily 
bo effected, since he often went abroad with small parties'; but as a 
surer method to remove him, the regent ought to write a letter ad- 
dressed to him, pretending that he had promised to betray the city. 
The regent -wrote the letter without hesitation, and delivered it to the 
Bramin, who returniug from Seringham, was taken up - with the let- 
ter concealed in his deaths, by some of the English troopers : they 
carried him a prisoner to the camp, but without discovering the let- 
ter ; he was extricated out of this difficulty by Poniapah, who being 
ordered to examine him, reported that he had been to visit some re- 
lations -at Elimiserum! As soon as he was released, he went to his 
master Peramrauze, and gave him some hints of the business he had 
been doing at Seringham. The next day he laid the letter on the 
steps by the river side, and as soon as he saw one of the Colleries take 
it up, went and gave information to captain Balpatrick’s servant. 

Mahomed Issoof, on hearing this account, went, to Peramrauze, and 
asked him, what he knew of the affiiir. The man^threw himself at 
his feet, and inqdored hi^ mercy ; but Mahmned lasoof immediatdy 
secured him, and srettming to the ctknp, iidat^ to major Lawrence 
I . what 
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wIqM; til 0 Bnuhin bak} dwdftlrad, oii whidi Foniftpah was eloized and 1754 
impdson^. , , 

’ ’I'he ftromid repeated to the cotir^of enquiry, without addition or 
deviation, all he had declared to Mahomed Issoof ; being* asked, whu^t 
ihdtie^d him t6 aoouse Gopim'auze, he said, that when majbr Iaw- * 
tence had determined toaput him to death, unless he discovered his 
accomplices, Ponlapah, who was ordered to acquaiht him of this re- 
solution, advised him to accuse somebody, and asked him whether he 
had lately had any conversation with Qopinrauze ; he replied that he 
had met him at the house of Peramrauze, on the evening after his 
return from Seringham, and that they had conversed together in pri- 
vate neat a quarter of au hour, whilst a number of Sepoy officers and 
other persons were assembled in the hoaso, in order to see the ex- 
periments of a conjurer, who liad been sent for by his master, to dis- 
cover in what manner the money was lost, for which he, the Braining 
had been confined on his return from Tanjore : upon tliis, Poiciapah • 
advised hint to accuse Gopinrauze, and to stick to that, that would do. 
Peramrauze was likewise examined, and his evidence coinciding with 
the declaration of the Bramiii, in all the points* of which the Bramin 
had declared him to have any knoWleflgo, Poniapah was condemned, 
and some time after blown off from the muzzle of a cannoo. He 
confessed nothing ; his antipathy to Mahomed Issoof arose from his 
jealousy of the influence which this officer had obtained in the camp, 
by which his own importance was much diminished. This compli- 
ea^ treachery shews to what dangers the af&irs of Europeans in * 
Ipdostan may be exposed, by not having persons of their own nation 
sufficiently versed in the languages of India, to serve instead of the 
natives as interpreters. 

regent, in telling Poniapah that the maintenance of his army 
at distressed his finances, dissembled the truth j 

fbrhisekpepc 99 had been so great, that he could hardly Hod money 
to pay t]L'bop3,aad had none to satisfy the demands of the 

perceiving, began to tire of ^e war, 
pretext to break witb h^, demmaded ta 

the account he made out, amounted tt> u 
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1754 anlUonof nipMs ; but the regent having never rrflnsed'to suj[>p}3r'yst4 
■witti money whenever he demanded it, thought he hiu} alreid^ 
paid him. This occasioned somd sharp iJtercations and Mdrari-row; 
M the shmtest way to bring the regent to his terms, took all hie Ho* 
■' ratioes iK>m Seringham, and encamped with them on the llth of 
May to the north of the Coleroon, declaringilikat he would hot re* 
turn before the money was paid. 




The next day, the 12th of May, a party of 120 Europeans, 500 
Sepoys, and two field pieces, under the command of captain Calliaud, 
marched from the camp at four in the morning, intending to wait 
about two miles to the south of the sugar loaf rock, for a convoy of 
provisions which was ordered to advance out of the woods. The post 
in which the party intended to halt, had formerly been one of those 
reservoirs of water called tanks, which occur so frequently in the arid 
plains of this country, where that element is procured with so much 
difficulty. These tanks are generally dug square, the sides of some 
being 500 feet long, and of others not more than 100 ; with the earth 
taken out is formed a mound, which encloses the tank at the distance 
of forty feet &om the margin of Jibe water. The tank in which the 
party intended to take post was, through age and neglect, choaked 
up, but the mound remained. Mahomed Issoof riding at some dis- 
tance before the advanced guard, was sm'prized as he ascended a li^le 
eminence by the neighing of his horse, who was immediately an- 


swered by the neighing of several others ; proceedin g, nevertheless, 
to reconnoitre, he discovered the French troopers posted behind, a bfifii: 
on the other side of the eminence, who ' immediately di^oliitiiged th^ 
carbines at him, and then mounted.^ Captain C^aud, on hesfi^ 
the filring, formed his party, and rode up to thi^ advan^^<^# 
where he met Mahomed Issqpf, who, ^Idi^^m that 


lying in to intercept, tb^e, cony ^ 

fVe^h tntmps taken post^in tw^tonb^ 

tended ^ l4t ^ it w|ci 

day was jukt ^ ^wp j 

Calliaud condudii^ tbat 
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(Hedeiod . the Sep^s, ander the eomioand of Mahomed Isaoof, to 1754 
’Wfeel aiod. att{u:k them oa the leffc> whilst he himself with the Eu- 
a-opeans fell on their right flaak. Thfe (mset was vigorously made by 
both divisioua almost in the same instant, and the enemy Ending them- 
selves unes^ctedly between two fires, abandoned the tank -vpath pre- • 
C^itati<m; ,,the English immediately took possession of it, and a little 
while after, day-light enabled them to discover that the numbers of 
the enemy were 250 Europeans, with four field pieces, 1000 Sepoys, 
and 4000 Mysore horse, who now divided into two bodies, one on 
each side of«the tank, and began a smart cannonade, which was an- 
swmed by the English field pieces. Major Lawrence Vas at this 
time so much indisposed, that he had the day before'been obliged to 
go into the city ; and captain Polier commanded in his 'absence, who 
no soonei’ heard the firing than he marched to the relief of the party 
Math the rest of the army. ' The rest of the enemy’s army at the same 
time crossed the Caveri, hut the difference of the distance enabled 
the English to get to the tank some time before them those of the 
enemy who* were engaged with captain Calliaud’s party, fearful of 
placing themselves between two fires, made iv> effort to intercept 
captain Polier’s division ; but contented themselves with cannon- 
ading them from the right and left as they advanced : a shot disabled 
one of his field pieces^ and on his arrival at the tank he found that 
one of those with captain Calliaud had suffered the same mis- 
fortune; some time was spent in fixing these guns on spare car- 
riages, during which the enemy’s main body came up, and being 
jointed by the rest of their troops, the whole now formed tc^ether 
within cannon shot to the right of the tank, their line extendr 
inga great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers wete 
700 Europeans, fifty dragoons, 5000 Sepoys, and 10,000 horse, of * 
which fortunate^ lume were Morattoea The English army con- 
sinted' id ooi; more than 8Q0 mei|^ in battalion. 1500 Sepoys, and 
.Iraopem Elawever, encoiuraged- by tbeir officers* the men ^ 
kt the supeHority of the enemy's foic^ and prepared 
w&k ^teaC eltitsiiiy to fight their npy hade to the oamp. The 
peiiti defied fiat oat ,o£ the tank into the pihdo, manihing 
in. tf dohnMa; ready on the first ocoaMon to face about to the enemy 
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I7&i on t)be right. The Sepoys then followed in a line, whhik toKhihat^ni^ 
in a^ right angle with the rear of the hattaUon, extended tir'^he* kit 
it. The French battalion relying on the shperievi^ of tliNtir af*. 
tjllery, which were seven field pieces, did not come near enotigli-tn 
' do much execution with their musketry ; but their Sepoys mo^l^ 
into the rear of the English Sepoys, fired very sinartly, and killed aliid 
wounded many of them, as well as some of the Europeans, amongst, 
whom Captain Poller received a wound. However, the English 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took possession 
of another tank, situated about a mile from that which they had 
quitted. Just as they had got into this post, captain Polier received 
a second wound, which disabling him from farther service, he gave 
up the command to captain Calliaud. The enemy now seemed <ki- 
termined to let the English escape no farther; and threatened a,ge- 
neiul assault on the tank, for their Sepoys and cavalry drew up on 
three sides of it, whilst the French menaced the other. Major Law* 
rence, although very ill, ordered himself to he carried to the top of 
one of the city gates, and contemplating from thence the dispositions 
6f both armies, trembled for the fate of his own ; but it happened 
otherwise. The three English fiHd pieces were brass six’pouhdws, and 
capable of discharging a great quantity of grape shot ; and the artUldry 
men, with their usual dexterity and calmness, fired them with such 
vivacity and good aim as the French battalion advanced, tiiat in a 
few minutes they struck down near a hundred men, which execution 
Staggering the rest, their line halted, irresolute whether to proceed 
or retreat : captain Calliaud seised this instant, and sallying with all 
^ the Europeans, gave them a discharge of musketry so wefi levelled, 
Miat it immediately flung them into disorder, and breaking thtflr 
* ranks ran away in great confusion : their officer*' endeavourdd 
to rally them, bnt in vain, for they would not step bMtem they were 
onl of the reach of cannon shot, and then could nof^he. prevailed 

The Sepqys caV^^ 

who h«idthoeh^MtheiiK>.,ke|^;j^^ by the E^i^. 

tim»'Etiropo(an,-aPie%>];etpBa^i^ 

ga^pment, ao^<<. {^teK-whtile xetreakd 'togeti^ the 

iftetd. The Enidkdi contented with fholr sueoeik, which vhSa in- 
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^roBtor tkBn could have been expected, did not pursue, but 
their merch quietly to the camp ; theiT loss was seven Eu- 
jropew^e killed, and forty-eight, with jlx officers out of nine, wounded, 
«nd,^P Sepoys were either killed? or wounded. The enemy suf- 
fered mujph inore, having near ;^00 of their battalion,* and SOO Se- 
poys killed or wounded. The convoy which had returned* into the 
woods, receiving information of the Enemy’s retreat, set out a^m, 
and arrived the same night at the camp, which was in such want 6t 
provisions, that if the enemy had only taken ttte resolution of en- 
camping n«^r the ground where they had fought, the English army 
would have been obliged to march away the next day to.Tanjore. 

The enemy reflecting with much vexation upon their disgrace, 
thought it necessary to perform some exploit which might re-esta- 
blish their reputation : but thinking it desperate to attack the Eng- 
lish in their camp, they determined to wreck their vengeance on the 
Polygar Tondiman, whose attachment to the English had alone en- 
abled them to stand their ground at Tritchinopoly, so long after 
they could get no more provisions from the Tanjore country. Ac- 
cordingly the second night after the engagement, M. Maissin with all 
his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and 2000 horse, marched into the 
Polygar’s country, with an intentiop to commit every kind of ra- 
vage ; but the inhabitants alarmed, removed their effects, and drove 
their cattle into the thickest parts of their woods, where it was im- 
possible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing but empty 
villages to bum, except at Kilhmore, where after dispersing t^ie 
Ei^Ush-Sepoys isAationed there, they took three or four hundred bags 
of rice, tmd an iron gun. Vexed that they ‘had with much fatigue 
been able to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
foil on the donuniona of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they 
.went, appeared before. Celli Cottah, which surrendered on the s«- 
wndday.f*. . . , - * 

, Lawmuiit noVdoubting^but the war tiatn uneiiMotiBdly 
oaia^ Ins caanjety would coiivhxce the Idng of tbA ri«iefestdty.‘fl^ 
ebiyitnetioii with the Bl%lisb; detwiiuikid to «Ma! 
hiimidf of tifo impressiem which' these hostilltfos m4ght*‘irtM|frn 
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1754 his mind, and prepared to march awa^ .ta Tanjore, ^^h^, guards 
at ilfimiserum: and the other out-posts were drawn off; 100, of the 
battalion were sent into the cljy to augment the garrison to;. 4^ 
Biuropeans, tmd the rest ofthe^rmy set out the 23d,. at twoJpitllS 
morning, proceeding through Tondiman’s wooda > ^ 

Orders at the same time were sent directing the reinforcemt^ 
which was waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join the army ^ 
Tanjore. The party which had been sent under the command of 
lieutenant Frazer to raise the siege of Palam Cotah, returned in the 
month of January to Devi Cotah, from whence another was sent in 
the month o/ February to make an incursion into the districts of Chil- 
lambmm, where the French had just collected a very large harvest of 
rice : this detachment consisted of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, 
commanded by a volunteer of no experience. They destroyed and 
set fire to a great quantity of grain, which they found piled up in 
stacks in the fields ; but hearing that the enemy’s principal maga* 
riwA was at Manarcoile, a pagoda, twelve miles south-west from 
Chillambrum, they marched against the place, and summoned the 
French seijeant who < commanded in it. The man perceiving that 
they had no battering cannon, answered their summons by a defiance. 
The En glish ofiScer believing, nevertheless, that he should by the 
fire of his musketry alone oblige the garrison to surrender, remained 
before the place, making some very aukward and insufficient dispo- 
sitions to reduce it. The French garrison at Chillambrum appriz^ 
of this by the serjeant, marched and came upon them by surprize, 
and' tire seijeant sallying at the same time with 100 Eepoys, the. party 
was Mitirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his Europeans^" 
were made prisoners. The detachment, under the command ^ 
captain Figou, attivii^ soon after this at Devi Cotah, ddtemd ^ ^e 
enemy fin some time from-oommitting any hOstiUiies; 
the eoastiy ; but finding at length that those troops^ 

{(ft dnimia anvdt io IfriiEili&opoljb did not tmiisbtb toi 
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^eoeo of battering oa^on, and soine field pieces, appeared before 1754 
the place ; the Governor immediatelY applied for assistance to the '■"v— 
agent at Devi dotab : sbme time was lost in debating 
tHI^ther the troops intended for the re-inforcement of*the mmy at 
Tji^inopoly ought to be exposed on this service: but, at* length^ . 
exact intelligence being received of the enemy’s numbers, it was con- 
clude that they could run no risque in attacking them ; and they 
marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoya . Early the next 
morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah ; when- the 
enemy, discovering them, immediately spiked up their heavy cannon, 
blew up and threw into ponds and wells all their ammbnition, and 
marched away towards Chillambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were de- 
tached with oixiers to harrass them until the main body should come 
up ; but they bad so much the start, and continued their march witih 
such 'precipitation, that the pursuit was vain. Two days after a re- 
port prevailed that the Morattoes who had entered the kingdom of 
Tanjore, intended to intercept the English troops in their return to 
Devi Cotah* to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. 

The French at Chillambrum hearing of thei^ departure, marched 
out in hopes of gaining some advantage over them in the retreat ; 
and their advanced guard of Sepoys came up before the first division 
had crossed the Coleroon ; ensign Richard .Smith, with the rear 
guard of three hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head against 
them, and kept (hem at a distance until the rest bad gained tlm other 
b4n}c f but as sooii as he began to retreat with rear guard, the 


enemy, now augmented to the number of one thousand Sepoys, 
pressed hard upon him, and the freshes of the Coleroon happening 
t(!i deseed at this time, the river was risen so much since the fimt 
(RviuQn .b^ian ^io cross, that it was now scarcely fordable : ^he rear, 
hpweye^ . b^viiig determined ^ cross , it at all 

ord^ major Xav^wo. to proceed to, Tanjore, , „ , 
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1734 !Tko major pumutof liis march through the wooth^ .MRoa mdi the 
day after hia departure frop Tntchinopoly by the Podygar T(mdiimm> 
whom he received with the re&pect due to hia fidelity and attach^ 
meat to the (English cause. The same day likewise came >n express 
< from the king of Tanjore, fraught with compUmente for ther^ipla* 
tion which the mcyor hod taken to come to his assistance and pressing 
him to hasten his march. Indeed what had just happened in his 
country rendered the major’s approach every day more and more 
welcome. From Kelli Ootah the enemy went to Coiladdy, which 
having taken on the 24th, they immediately cut through the great 
bank, whicH preventing tlie waters of the Caveri from running into 
the channel of the Coleroon, may be called the bulwark of the fer-> 
tility of the Tanjore country. 

This, therefore, was the greatest mischief they could do to that 
nation, and struck them with so much consternation, that the'king 
thinking it necessary to shew some appearance of vigour, ordered his 
uncle Gatiderow to march with 1500 horse to Tricatopoly^ and punish 
the enemy ; but this unwary general was surprized the next day by 
. an enemy he did not expect. The Nabob, during the course > of the 
War, had made several proposals to induce Morari -row to return to 
his own countiy, but the exorbitance of the demands on one side, 
and the distress for money on the other, had hitherto been insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conclusion of iJie treaty. .The same causes 
having now separated the Morattoes from the Mysoreans, the Nabob 
entertained hopes that he should get rid of this dangerous enemy 
without expence. But Morari-row lay at Fitcham^h, brooding 
sobemes, and determined not to depart before be had got a certain 
sum of money from one or other of the contending parties, and per- 
haps from both. The march of Qauderow to Tiicatopoly, . ipstontly 
suggested to hip that a severe blow struck upon tibcaa by ^ 
Morattoes would inftiUbly indup the king of Tanjore,!' already^ 
rifted by the incursions of the French and Myt^5repu> to lujni^ . iibe 
money xH^cesaaiy to purohase bis ret^t; if diOippiOip^ 
pediition, he "at least would have the saUs&etioiii of taking ven- 
geance for the severe blow which the Morattoes, had sustaft|'ed .from 
3 ‘ Monac- 
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Monao-gee in the beginning of the year. ■ Animated by the double 1754 
motive of interest and revenge, he crossed the two rivers in the night 
Vith 3000 of his best troops, who fell at day-break upon Gauderow's 
party so furiously that only 300 with their general escal)ed ; the reat 
were all either killed, or taken prisoners. Two days after fliis de- 
feat, the English anived at Tanjore, where they were joined by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, 
under the command of captain Kgou. Major Lawrence being at 
this time much indisposed, deputed captain Calliaud to act in con- 
junction with Mr. Palk in the conferences with the king on the mea- 
sures nci^essary to be taken. 

They found that although the late misfortunes had convinced the 
king of his imprudence in withdrawing his assistance from the Eng- 
lish, as well as in displacing his general Monac-gee, they hud not 
weaned him from his affection to Succo-gee, whose counsels had 
brought such distress upon himself and his country. Seeking, as 
irresolute minds generally do, to reconcile incompatibilities, he wanted 
to employ the general without removing his mortal enemy the mini- 
ster. However, finding that the dismission dt Succo-gee was the 
only condition on which the English would accept of his alliance, 
and hearing at the same time that they daily expected considerable 
reinforcements, such as might enable them to carry on the war with 
out him, he at length consented to banish Succo-gee from liis presence 
and councils, and not only reinstated Monac-gee in the command 
of the army, but likewise appointed him prime minister. Jlr. Palk 
and captain Calliaud, to secure the king from a relaj)se, insisted that 
the disgraced minister should immediately quit the kingdom, and he 
departed with his family, giving out that he was going to visit some 
famous pagoda at a great distance, the usual pretext of such great 
men of the Jndian religion, who think it necessary to retreat from 
danger, or are obliged^to retire from power. This change, so essen- 
tial to the interests* of the Nabob and the East-India company, was 
effected within seven days after the arrival of the army at Tanjore, 
and Monac-gee received his commission from the king in ceremony 
on the 7th of June, and immediately began to levy new troops to 
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1754 I’epair the loss which the Tanjorine army had lately sustained ; but as 
it required some time to collect the recruits, major Lawrence request- 
ed the presidency to hasten Junction of Maphuze Khan, and of 
the reinforcements which were arrived at Madrass from Bombay and 
' Europe; so that the whole might march from Tanjore to Tritchi- 
nopoly in one body. 

Accordingly a detachment of 400 men in battalion, half Euro- 
peans and half Topasses, together with 500 Sepoys, mai'ched to join, 
Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, and from thence to proceed with him 
to Tanjore. * This man, as fond of being at ^he head of a body of 
troops as he was incapable of employing them to any good purpose, 
shewed no inclination to quit the country about Arcot, giving for a 
reason that Abdulwahab Khan had failed to advance the money ne- 
cessary to satisfy his troops. Under this pretext he moved up and 
down the country, levying contiibutions from such forts and polygars 
as wcr^e not strong enough to resist him. At length receiving 
assurances from the presidency that they would fiwrmr»h him with 
money, provided he would march immediately to the southward, ho 
set up his standard ht Conjeveram in the month of May; and assured 
them that he would proceed without delay; but Mr. Dupleix well 
acquainted with his character, confounded this resolution, by ordering 
the garrison of Gingee, with some other troops, to take the field. 
This body, although much inferior to Maphuze Khan’s force, fright- 
ened him so much that he declared he could not proceed unless he 
was joined by a detachment of Europeans : in the mean time the 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecility, advanced from Gingee, and took 
the fort of Outramaloor, which lays about 20 miles nearly west from 
Sadrass, and flushed by this success they proceeded to another fort 
still nearer to Conjeveram ; but ensign Kchard, who had now joined 
Maphuze Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon him to 
march against the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outra- 
maloor; ensign Pichard finding Maphuze Khan not^a little elated with 
this acknowledgment of his superiority, persuaded him to follow 
them, and attack the fort, which «being in a ruinous condition, a ge- 
neral assault was given, which succeeded, and the enemy ran ^way in a 
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]>anick to Gingee, where they shut themselves up. This success, 1754* 
nevertheless, did not induce Maphuze Khan to proceed as he had 
promised to Tritchinopoly ; but he ^returned to Conjeveram with a 
resolution not to quit it again until he had received the money ho liad 
so often demanded. The presidency finding he was not to hfi infln’ . 
enced by any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and agreed to 
pay as much more after he had crossed the Coleroon ; this and the 
junction of the large detachment sent to accompany him, left him 
without any farther pretences for delay, and he began his maroli from 
Conjeveram in the beginning of July. 

, . - . ♦ 

Morari-row returning, after the victory he had gained over (iaude- 
row, to his camp on the other side of the Coleroon, pursued the rest 
of his scheme, writing to the Nabob, who was then just# arrived at 
Tanjore, that if he would give hun security for the payment of 
300,000 rupees, he would return to his own country, and never more 
be an enemy either to him the English, or the Tanjorines. The 
Nabob having no money, applied, as the Morattoe ha,d foi eseen, to 
the King of Tanjore, who after many meetings consented to furnish 
it, and the articles were drawn up and signed, sfipulating that 50,000 
rupees should be paid as soon as the Morattoes amved at Volcondali, 

] 00,000 more when they came to the pass of the we.sterii mountains, 
and the remaining 150,000 when they arrived in their own country. 
Whilst this ti'ansaction was carrying on at Tanjore, Morari-row ac- 
(juainted the regent of Mysore that he was in treaty with the Nabob, 
but offered if the Mysorean would pay him the arrears lie had so 
often demanded to return to his assistance : the regent sent him what 
money he could spare, about 50,000 rupees, which the Morattoe no 
sooner received than he marched away with all his troops to Volcon- 
dah, and in the beginning of July left the province and went to his 
own country^ which lays about 130 miles north-east from Arcot. 

Here Morari-row, after he surrendered Tritchinopoly to Nizam-al- 
muluck in 1746, wdb permitted to erect a principality, dependant in- 
deed* on the Soubah of the Decan, but independant of his own nation : 
as all new states are conducted with more vigour and attention than 
such as have been long established, he soon made himself admired and 
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1754 respected by his neighbours, enlisting none of his countaymen but 
such as were of approved valour, and treating them so well, that they 
never entertained any thoughts of quitting him : on the contrary th^ 
whole army seemed as one family ; the spirit of exploit which he con- 
trived tp keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained but 
when they had nothing to do. The choice he made of his officers 
still more discovered his capacity ; for there was not a commander of 
100 horse who was not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was conte^ited in his particular station, and they all 
lived in perfect harmony with each other, andipn perfect obedience to 
their general. So that this body of troops were without exception, 
the best soldiers of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides 
the qualitiis common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, such as ac- 
tivity, stratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horses 
and sabres, they had by their confiicts against Europeans surmounted 
in a great degree the terror of fire-arms, although opposed to them 
with the steadiest discipline ; and what is more extraordinary, were 
even capable of standing against the vivacity of a cannonade from 
field pieces : although this terrible annoyance, never made use of in 
India before the war we are commemorating, continued to strike all 
other Indian troops with as much terror as their ancestors felt when 
regular musketry was first emi)loyed against them. 

Immediately after the departure of the English army, the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon 
which the enemy crossed the Caveri, and encamped on the plain, 
first at Chucklypollam, and afterwards to the south of the city, 
changing their camp several times, between Elimiserum and the five 
rocks ; their, patroles constantly traversing this line rendered it im- 
possible for the Sepoys at Killanorc to pass with any more provisions, 
and the garrison were obliged to live on their stock, which with 
sparing management might last for three months Here than oiie 
had already elapsed before the treaty with the Morattoes was cohcluded 
at Tanjore ; after which majpr Lawrence^ anxiotis to return, pressed 
Monao-gee to march. Few of the generals of India have any notion 
6 ‘ of 
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of the value of time in military operations, and Monao-gee either 1754 
pretended or found such diiEculties in recruiting his cavalry, that he v— 
^leclared he could not be ready before 'the end of July. Wearied with 
these delays, and hoping that such a mark of his impatience would 
excite the Tanjorines to follow him, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the Nabob, marched away with the English troops from Tanjore 
on the 22d, and encamped at Atchempettah, a town in the woods 
belonging to the Colleries, about twelve miles west from Tanjore ; 
five days after Monac-gee set up his standard and joined him with 
the Tanjorine army ; but he now declared that his troops would be 
greatly dissatisfied i^hey proceeded any farther before Maphuze 
Khan with the reinforcement that accompanied him .came up. The 
Nabob likewise pressing major Lawrence to wait for those troops, he 
much against his will consented, but obliged Monac-gee A collect a 
quantity of provisions sufficient to replace what .should be consumed 
by the English troops in the field and in Tritchinopoly, during the 
delay occasioned by this resolution. 

t 

At this time a revolution, little expected by any one in India, hap- 
pened in the government of Pondicheny. Th^ directors of the Eng- 
lish East India company had in the preceding year, made represen- 
tations to the ministry of Great Britain, on the hostilities in which 
they were involved on the coast of Coromandel, and sollicited the 
support of the government either to terminate or carry on a war, 
which their own resources were little able to continue against the 
French company, strongly supported by the administration of France. 

The British ministry soon conceived the necessity of interfering vigo- 
rously, to stop the ambitious projects of Mr. Duplei?, and began a 
negotiation with the French ministry on the subject. Mr. Duvelaer, 
a director of the French company, together with his brother the 
<»>unt de Lude, who had both of them resided for many years in the 
East Indies, were deputed from Paris, to treat with the ministiy in 
London, and had drCqueni conferences with the earl of Holdemesse, 
at that time one of his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, who 
by much application and frequent lenquiries from all persons capable 
of giving true information, had gained an extensive knowledge of 
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1754 tk© subject i however intricate and little understood. This minister 
^ finding that the French endeavoured as usual, to gain time under the 
pretence of negotiating, pervailed^ on the king to order a squadron of 
men of war to be equipped, on board of which a regiment was to be 
, embarked for the East Indies. This vigorous resolution convinced 
the French administration, that a perseverance in their schemes of 
making conquests, and obtaining dominions in Indostan, would soon 
involve the two nations in a general war ; for which France was in 
no wise prepared : and they consented that the disputes of the two 
companies should be adjusted by commissaries in India, on a footing 
of equality ; without any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or the other might be in possession of, at the time when the treaty 
should be concluded. It now remained only to choose such commissa- 
ries, as woilfe implicitly fulfil these intentions, and the French them- 
selves, were so fully convinced that Mr. Dupleix, wtis not a man fit 
to be trusted with a commission, which contradicted so strongly evciy 
part of his conduct since the beginning of the war of Coromandel, 
that they foresaw the English ministry would suspect the good faith 
of every pacific profession they had lately made, if they should offer 
to nominate Mr. Dupleix a commissary to adjust the terms of peace, 
Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, and with- 
out any application from the English ministry, took the resolution of 
lemoving him from the government of Pondicherry ; and appointed 
Mr. Godeheu, a director of the French company, their commissary 
to negotiate the peace, and at the same time commander general, 
with absolute authority over all their settlements in the East Indies. 
The English company empowered Mr. Saunders, and some other 
members of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Godeheu. 

On the 1st of August, Mr. Dupleix received advice of these ^resolu- 
tions, and the next day, a ship anchored at Pondicherry with Mi’* 
Godeheu on board. He landed immediately, proclaimed his com- 
mission, and took upon him the administrationpf the government ; 
which Mr. Dupleix resigned to him with the same afiectation of 
composure and serenity, that he had always shewn on every other 
disappointment or reverse of fortune. By this reasonable conduct, lie 
preserved himself from an ignominy which was ready to exer- 
cised 
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cised upon him, in ciase he had proved refractory, for Mi\ Godeheu 1754? 
was furnished with one of those orders signed by the king, which su- ^ 
•persedes all forms of the French law^ and jurisprudence, by declaring 
the person against whom it is directed a criminal of state, and renders 
all other persons guilty of high treason, who refuse to assist dn carry- • 
ing the mandate into execution. His successor Mr. Godeheu not 
having occasion to make use of this extremity of his power, treated 
him with much respect, and even permitted him to continue the ex- 
hibition of those marks of Moorish dignity, wliich both Murzafa-jing, 
and Sallabad-jing, had permitted him to display, when they ap- 
pointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and 
ensigns, various instruments of military music, j)articular ornaments, 
for his palankeen, a Moorish dress distinguished likewise with orna- 
ments peculiar to the Nabobship ; and in this equipage, he went with 
great solemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feast of St. Louis. 

Mr. Godeheu immediately on his arrival acquainted Mr. Saunders 
of the intentions for which lie was scut to India ; and as a proof of 
his earnestness to accomplish them, sent back to Madrass the com- 
pany of Swiss soldiei's which Mr. Dupleix had jnade prisoners as they 
were going in Massoolas from Madrass to Fort St. David in the be- 
ginning of tlie preceding yeiu\ The two governors entered into a 
correspondence, and both seemed desirous of agreeing to a suspension 
of arms, but until it should be concluded they seemed attentive to 
lose no advantage which might be gained in the field. 

The orders sent to hasten Maphuz Khan found him after many 
unnecessaiy delays just arrived at Fort St. David, with no inclination 
to proceed any farther. This indeed now scarcely depended on his 
own choice, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction 
of his incapacity, refused to march before they received more money ; 
notwithstanding the presidency had paid 50,000 rupees when they 
set out, and the remaining 50,000 was not due before they crossed 
the Coleroon ; bui tnajor Lawrence having no expectation of essen- 
tial service from such troops with such a commander, thought it un- 
necessary to waste either more time or money to procure their assist- 
ance, and ordered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind. 

On 
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1764 On the 14th of August the detachment arrived at Atchempettah, and 
the next day the whole army was reviewed in presence of the Nabob 
and Monac-gee. The English firooi)8 consisted of 1200 men in bat- 
talion, part <Jf them Topasses, with 3000 Sepoys, and 14 field pieces : 

‘ the Tanjorines were 2500 cavalry, and 8000 infantry mostly armed 
with muskets, and they had with them some pieces of cannon : the 
Nabob had only his guard of fifty horse. On the 16th the army 
marched and encamped at Natal-pettah, a village in the woods, six 
miles to the east of Elimiserum, and proceeding the next day, en- 
tered the plain about a mile to the south-east of this place, intending 
to pass between the sugar loaf and the French rocks. The enemy, 
informed by scouts of their approach, marched from their camp at 
the five rocks to oppose their passage. 

A deep watercourse, supplied from the Caveri to the eastwai'd of 
ChucklypoUam, intersects the plain nearly at an equal distance be- 
tween the French rock and Elimiserum, and strikes to the south of the 
sugar loaf rock ; a large bank ran along that side of the watercourse 
which was nearest to tlie enemy, who by taking possession of this 
bank might have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the 
course of his march, or to have engaged them under a very great dis- 
advantage : but their commander, Mr. Maissin, for reasons not pub- 
lickly avowed, neglected to avail himself of this advantage. The Eng- 
lish army advancing close by Elimiserum in a direct line from thence 
to the city, perceived and were surprized at this neglect ; and major 
Lawrence immediately ordered the advanced guard, consisting of 400 
Sepoys, and 100 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briskly 
and secure that part of the bank and watercourse over which he in- 
tended to march. As they approached the enemy cannonaded them, 
but did nothing more ; and the whole army soon after crossed the bank 
without interruption ; after which they halted and formed in two lines, 
extending obliquely between the sugar loaf and the French rocks from 
the watercourse towards the city. The first line wai composed entirely 
of the English troops ; the battalion which the field pieces in the cen- 
ter, and the Sepoys on each wing"": in the second line was the bag- 
gage, accompanied by the Tanjorine cavalry and Peons, with the 
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rear guard of 100 Europeans, and 400 Sepoys ; in this order they 1754 
waited for the enemy, who were drawn up in a line parallel to them, 

^ about the distance of a mile : their battalion having been rein- 
forced the night before with 200 men, consisted of 900 Europeans, 
and 400 Topasses, who with their Sepoys were on the right near the . 
sugar-loaf rock : the Mysore cavalry, about 10,000, extended so far 
to the left, that many of them were drawn up to the westward of 
the city : as their line approached the Fi'ench advanced three field 
pieces, which cannonaded the left of the English line, but were soon 
silenced by a superior firo ; however, the enemy continued to advance 
until they came within cannon sliot, when they were fired upon from 
ten pieces of cannon, wliicli they answered witli eight. The English 
fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy’s, and in a 
few rounds struck down more than fifty of the French battalion ; 
upon which the whole went suddenly to the right about, and marched 
away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the same order as they 
had advanced. Major Lawrence preparing to follow them received 
intelligence lhat his convoy was exposed to a danger which demanded 
his whole attention : the rear guard by some ^nisbako quitted their 
station during the cannonade, and formed upon the right of the first 
line, and Monac-gee likewise quitted tlie convoy, and drew up the 
Tanjorine cavalry in a separate body at a distance, in order to pre- 
vent the Mysoreans from falling upon the right flank of the army 
and baggage. Hidernaig, the host officer of the Mysoreans, hap- 
pened to be in this part of the plain, and seeing the baggage left 
without protection, ordered some of his troops to amuse the Tanjo- 
rines in front, whilst he himself with another body galloped round 
the French rock, and fell upon the rear of the convoy, amongst 
which they created no small confusion, and seized thirty-five carts, 
some of them laden with arms and ammunition, and otliers with 
baggage belonging to the English officers. Major Lawrence, as soon 
as he discovered tlje tfnistakes which had given rise to tliis disorder, 
directed the rear guard to march back to their station ; but before 
they arrived the enemy were ggno off with tjieir booty towards 
Cbuckly-pollam. A party of 500 Topasses and Sepoys, with two 
guns, ha*d crossed the Caveri, and were advancing at this time from 
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1754 Scringham to take possession of the French rock, which being per- 
ceived by captain Kilpatrick, he sallied with a part of liis garrison, 
and cannonaded them so briskly that they retreated in great confusion 
to the islanck Some time was spent in re-assembling the scattered 
bullocks and coolies ; after which the army continued their inarch, 
and encamped near the walls to the south of the city. Eight Euro- 
peans were killed by the cannonade, and amongst them captain Pigou, 
an officer of promising hopes, whose death was much lamented ; near 
100 of the French battalion were killed and wounded ; but the in*e- 
solution and faintness of their behaviour this day was not imputed so 
much to want of courage, as to orders, which it was supposed their 
commander Mr. Massin had received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The stock of provisions brought with the army were deposited in 
the city for the use of the garrison, and major Lawrence determined 
to get supplies for his camp as usual from Tanjore and Tondiman's 
country ; but as it was necessary to drive tlie enemy from the plain 
before this could be effected with facility, he moved on the aoth of 
August to the Fac(iuire*s Tope, hoping to provoke them to fight. 
This motion produceid a different but a better efiect, for at noon they 
set fire to their camp, and retreated to Moota Chellinour, opposite to 
the head of the island. In the evening Monac-gee, with the Tanjo- 
rines, invested Elimiserum, where the enemy had a guard of 150 Se- 
poys, and thirteen Europeans, with one piece of cannon ; which after 
very little resistance surrendered on the 22d ; and a garrison of 1 00 
English Sepoys, with a few artillery men were left to secure it. 

Major Lawrence finding that the enemy shewed no inclination to 
quit Moota CheUinoor, marched from the Facquire’s Tope on the 1st 
of September, and encamped nearer to them, to the north-west of 
Warriore pagodas. They had made an inundation on each flank of 
their camp ; the Caveri was in their real* ; and they had flung up 
works and mounted cannon to defend^ieir front, whibh was acces- 
sible only by one road leading through rice fields covered with water. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of this situation, they had not cou- 
rage to continue in it ; but suspecting that the English intended to 
attack them they crossed the river in the night, and retreated to Se- 
ringham, The English took possJession of the post they had aban- 
doned, 
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doned, and finding that they had done much mischief to the watei- 175'1» 
courses which from this place supply the ditches and reservoirs of'*'^ 
•Tritchinopoly, they employed some days in repairing them ; after 
which major Lawrence, in compliance with a promise ‘ho had made 
to the king of Tanjore, detached M.onac-geo with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 220 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and 
two field-pieces, under the command of captain Joseph Smith, to 
Coiladdy, in order to protect the coolies employed there in repairing 
the great bank which the enemy had ruined in the month of May, 

The rainy season being now set in, the rest of the English battalion 
and Sepoys went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the 13th 
of September. 

At this time a squadron, under the command of admiral Watson 
consisting of throe ships, of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a sloop, as also 
several of the company’s ships, arrived on the coast, having on board 
the 49th regiment of 700 men, under the command of colonel Ad- 
lercron, with 40 of the king's artillery men, and 200 recruits for the 
company’s ’troops. The French likewise had received duiing this 
season, 1200 men, of which number 600 wer,p a body of hussars, 
under the command of Fitscher, a partizan of some reputation ; but 
the rest were only raw recruits ; so that both sides now were able to 
bring into the field an equal force of about 2000 Europeans ; but the 
English troops were in quality so much superior to the French, that 
if this long and obstinately contested war had now rested on the de- 
cision of the sword, there is no doubt but that the irencli would soon 
have been reduced to ask for peace on much less advantageous terms 
than the presidency of Madrass were obliged to accede to, in obedi- 
ence to the orders they now received from Europe. Mr, Qodeheu 
himself was sensible of this disparity, and dreading at the same the 
advantages which the English might derive firom their squadron, he 
shewed a m(»deration in his^roposals sufficient to induce Mr. Saun- 
ders to agree to a luspension of arms, before the terms of the treaty 
were adjusted. 

The allies on both sides were included in this suspension, which 
was proclaimed at Madrass, Pondicherry, Tritchinopoly, and in all 
other places on the coast of Coromandel, where the English and 
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1754 French had troops, on the 11th of October ; from this day it was to 
continue until the 11th of January. As soon as it was proclaimed, 
major Lawrence, who now received a commission appointing him to« 
tlio rank of lieutenant-colonel in the king s service, quitted Tritchi- 
• uopoly and came to Madrass, where he was presented by the presi- 
dent, in the name of the company, with a sword enriched with dia- 
monds, as a token of their acknowledgment of his military services. 
These distinctions, however, did not countervail his sense of the neglect 
which had been shewn him, by sending colonel Adlercron, an officer 
of superior rank, to command the English troops in India. 

The two armies at Tidbchinopoly, whilst remaining in expectation 
of the suspension of armvS, had attempted nothing decisive against each 
other since the French retreated to the island. The French indeed 
detached a strong party to cannonade the workmen repairing the 
great bank at Coiladdy ; and these troops appeared several times in 
sight of ca])tain Smith’s detachment, but were by the vigilance of this 
officer prevented from giving any interruption to the work : some 
other parties likewise molested the coolies repairing the watercourses 
at Moota Ohellinoor, ,but tl^y desisted as soon as Mahomed Issoof, 
with six companies of Sepoys were stationed there. In other parts of 
the province very few disturbances had happened since Maphuze 
Khan had marched from Conjeveram to Fort St. David, where he 
still remained. The Pliousdar of Velore, soon after lie released cap- 
tain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally ; upon which the presidency of Madrass gave him in wi iting 
a promise of their protection so long as he conformed to the allegi- 
ance due from him to the Nabob ; and Abdul- wahab the Nabobh 
brother, made a treaty with him on the same occasion. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, Sallabad-Jing accompanied by 
Mr. Bussy and the French troops took the field to oppose the Morat- 
toe Ragogee Bonsola, who as he had thi®ktened, bad began to ravage 
the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No*- (J^stails of this cam- 
paign, any more than of the others in which Mr. Bussy has acted, are 
hitherto published, and all we kuonv from more private communica- 
tion is, that the army of Sallabad-jing and his allies advanced as far 
ias Nagpore the capital of Ragogee, near which, after many skir- 
mishes, 
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mishes, a peace was concluded in the month of April; and at the 1754 
end of May Mr. Buasy camo to Hyderabad, resolving to proceed into '—v 
the newly ficquired provinces, in wlneli Mr. Moracin had, although 
not without diflicult}'' and opposition, established the autjiority of his 
nation. Jatfer-ally, who had for &<nne years governed Rajilhmun- , 
drum, and Chicacole, when summoned, resolved not to resign them ; 
and finding Vizeramrauze, the most powerful Rajah of these coun- 
tries, with whom he was then at war, in the same disposition with 
himself, he not only made peace, but entered into a league with the 
Rajah ; and both agreed to oppose the French with all tlieir force: 
in consequence of which treaty they applied for support to the Eng- 
livsh factory at Vizagapatnam, as also to the presidency of Madrass ; 
the English encouraged them in their resolution, but ‘were too much 
occupied in the Carnatic to furnish the succours they demanded. 

The interests of the Indian princes and Moorish governors perpe- 
tually clashing with one another, and with the interest of the Mo- 
gul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of Indostan from coerc- 
ing the amfiitious attempts of any powerful European nation, when 
not opposed by another of equal force*, much less will any parti- 
cular principality in India be able to withstand such an invader. 

Mr. Moraciii, not having troops enough at Masulipatnam, to re- 
duce the united forces of the Riyah and Jafibr-ally, made overtures 
to Vizeramrauze, offering to farm out to him the countries of Ra- 
jahmundrum and Chicacole at a lower rate than they had ever been 
valued at. Such a temptation was perhaps never resisted by any 
prince in Indostan, and Jaffer-ally finding himself abandoned by his 
ally, quitted his country full of indignation, and determined to 
take refuge with Ragogee, who was at that time fighting with 
Sallabad-jing and Mr. Bussy : travelling with this intention to tlio 
westward he fell in with a largo body of Morattoes, commanded 
by the son (rf Ragogee, whqqaa he easily prevailed upon to make an 
incursion into th^ Chicacole countries over the mountains, which 
till this time were deemed impassable by cavalry; but a Polygar, 
who had been driven out of hif territory by the Rajah, and ac- 
companied the Nabob in his flight, undertook to conduct them 
* . through 
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^ The Morattoes under this guide entered the province of Chicacole, 
whilst the Rajah thinking such an inroad impossible, lay negligently 
encamped near his capital ; were falling upon him by surprize, they 
, gained an easy victory over his troops, and the Rajah hurried away to 
Masulipatnam, to demand assistance from the French. In the mean 
time the Morattoes carried fire and sword through the province, and 
more particularly directed their ravages against his patrimonial ter- 
ritory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch factory of 
Bimlapatnam, in which they found several chests of treasure ; but 
they ofiered'no violence to the English factory of Vizagapatnam. Mr. 
Moracin immediately detached all the force he had, about 150 Euro- 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to join the Rajah’s army, who now marched 
against the enemy ; but the Morattoes kept in separate parties out of 
his reach, until they had got as much plunder as they could find 
means to carry away ; which having sent forward with a considerable 
escort, they, in order to secure their booty from pursuit, marched 
with their main body and offered Vizeramrauze battle. The fight 
was maintained irregularly for several hours, but with com*age on 
both sides : the Morattoes, however, at last gave way before the 
French artillery ; they nevertheless remained some days logger in the 
neighbourhood, imtU they heard that their convoy was out of reach 
of danger ; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the Godaveri at a 
ford which they had discovered, and passing through the province of 
Elore, coasted the northern mountains of Condavir, until they got 
out of the French territories, who rather than expose their provinces 
to a second ravage by opposing their retreat, suffered them to proceed 
without interruption through several difficult passes where they might 
easily have been stopped. In the month of July Mr. Bussy came ffom 
Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, from whence he went to the city of 
Rajahmimdrum, and settled the govemmeilt of his new ocquisitions, 
in which the French were now acknowledged sovereigns, without a 
rival or competitor ; for the Morattoes, content with the plunder they 
had gotten, shewed no farther inclination to assist Jaffer-ally Khan in 
the recovery of his governments ; who having jio other resource left, 
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flung himself upon the clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to Au- ITo t 
rengabad, where he made his submission. 

• As soon as the suspension of armii was declared in the Carnatic, 

Mr. Watson, with the squadron, left the coast, in ordeF to avoid the 
stormy monsoon, and proceeded to Bombay. In the end of Decem- 
ber commodore Pocock arrived at Madrass with a reinforcement of 
two men of war, one of 70, and one of 60 guns. By this time Mr, 
Saunders and Mr. Godehcu had adjusted, as far as their powers ex- 
tended, the terms which were to restore tran(;[uillity to the Carnatic. 

They wore only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which 
was not to be deemed definitive until it had received the ajjprobation 
of the two companies in Europe, who had reserved tQ tliem selves the 
power of annulling or altering the whole or any pai-t of it. Tliis ccyi- 
ditional treaty stipulated as a basis, that the two companies wei-e for ^ 
ever to renounce all Moorish government and dignity ; were never to 
interfere in any diftevences that might arise between the princes of the 
country ; and that all places, excepting buch as should be stipulated 
to remain in the possession of each company, were to Ub delivered up 
to the government of Indostan. The governors then proceeded to 
give their opinion what places each might retain without a riKsque of 
engaging them in future wars, either with one another, or with the 
princes of the country. In the Tanjore country the^ English were to 
possess Devi Cotah, the French, Karical, with the districts they at that 
time held : on the coast of Coromandel the English were to possess 
Madrass and Fort St. David ; the French, Pondicheny, with districts 
of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more 
value than the French possessions in those countries, then the French 
were to be allowed an equivalent for this difference in a settlement to 
be chosen between the river of Gondecama and Nizampatnam : dis- 
tricts near Masulipatnam were to be ascertained of equal value with 
the island of Divi;>atid of these districts and the island a partition was 
to be made as the two nations could agree in the choice : to the north- 
ward of the districts of Masulipatmam, in the Eajamimdrum and Chi- 
cacole countries, each nation were to have four or five subordinate fac- 
tories, or simple houses of trade, without territorial revenues, chosen 
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1754 so as not to interfere with one another. Upon these conditions a 
truce was to take place between them and their allies, on the coast 
of Coromandel, until the answers should be received from Europe 
concerning this convention. Both nations obliged themselves, dur- 
ing tlie ^ruce, not to procure any new grant or cession from the 
princes of the country, nor to build forts ; but they were permitted 
to repair such fortifications as were at this time in their possession. 
Neither were to proceed to any cessions, retrocessions, or evacuations, 
until a definitive treaty should be concluded in Europe, at which time 
were to be settled the indemnifications which each was to receive for 
the expences incurred by the war. 

The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, specified 
tl\at if either of the European nations committed any acts of hostility, 
^ or incroached upon the possessions of the other, commissaries were to 
be appointed to examine and adjust the dispute ; but if the Indian 
allies of either side committed violences against either of the two no - 
tions, both were to unite in repulsing them : it was likewise agreed to 
proceed to air exchange of prisoners as for as the number taken by 
the French extended \ this was only 250, whereas the English had 
900. 

^ This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hos- 
tilities for eighteen months ; since there was no positive obligation on 
either of the companies to adopt the opinions of their representatives 
expressed in the conditional treaty. In tiie mean time the French 
were left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of all the ter- 
ritories which they had acquired during the war. These incomes, 
according to the accounts published by themselves, were, from Ka- 
rical in the kingdom of Tanjore, 96,000 rupees ; from the eighty 
villages in the dis])rict of Pondicherry, 105,000 ; from Masulipat- 
nam with its dependencies, from the island of Divi, Nizampatnam, 
Uevrecottah, and Condavir, all contiguous territories,^' 1,441,000 ; 
from the four pi'ovinces of Elore, Mustapba .» Nagar, Rajahmun- 
drum, and Chicacole, 3,100,000 ; from lands in the Carnatic, 
to the south of the river Palian; 1,700,000 ; from the island of 
Seringliam and its dependencies, which’ Mahomod-ally had given 
up to the Mysoreans when they came to his assistance, and which 
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the Mysoreans now gave to the French, 400,000 ; in all 6,842,000 1754 
rupees, equal to 855,000 pounds sterling. 

• The accessions which the English had made during the war to 
the usual incomes of their settlements on the coast c£ Coromandel, 
were no more than 800,000 rupees, drawn annually from lands lying 
to the north of the Paliar, mortgaged by the Nabob to reimburse 
tlie great sum of money they had defrayed on his account in military 
expences. It was therefore evident that no motive of ambition had 
induced them to carry on this war : on the contrary, the continuance 
of it was deemed, and perhaps with reason, incompatible with the 
existence of the company ; otherwise it would be impfbssible either 
to account for, or excuse the conduct of the director, by whose orders 
the presidency of Madrass was obliged to conclude a truce on such 
precarious and equal terms as would enable the French to recom- 
mence the war with doulde strength, if the conditional treaty were 
not accepted by their ministry in Europe ; who for this very reason 
might be strongly tempted to reject it. However the English kept 
one advantage in their power, by not releasing 650 prisoners wliom 
they had taken during the war more than the French bad taken from 
them ; and they derived another advantage oi* the greatest conse- 
quence, by the removal of Mr. Dupleix from the governmeiit of 
Pondicherry. He departed on his voyage to Europe on the 1 4tli of 
October, having first delivered his accounts with the French company 
to Mr. Godeheu, by which it appeared that ho had disbursed on their 
account near three millions of rupees more than he had received 
during the course of the war. A gi-eat part of this sum was furnished 
out of his own estate, and the rcvst from monies which he borrowed 
at interest from the IVencli inhabitants at Pondicherry, upon bonds 
sriven in his own name. Mr. Godeheu referred the discussion of 
these accounts to the directors of the company in France, who pre- 
tending thafr Mr. Dupleix had made these expences without sufficient 
authority, refused ^o»pay any part of the large balance he asserted to 
be due to him ; upon which he commenced a law-suit against the 
company ; but the ministry interfered and put a stop to the proceed- 
ings, by tbe king’s authority, without entering into any discussion 
of Mr. bui»leix’8 claims, or taking «any measures to satisfy them. 
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1754 However, they gave him letters of protection to secure him from 
being prosecuted by any of his creditors. So that his fortune was 
left much less than that which he was possessed of before he entered 
upon the government of Pondicherry in 1742. His conduct certainly 
meritedca very different requital from his nation, which never had a 
subject so desirous and capable of extending its reputation and power 
in the East-Indies ; had he been supplied with the forces he desired 
immediately after the death of Anwar-o-dean Khan, or had he after- 
wards been supported from France in the manner necessary to carry 
on the extensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt but that 
he would have placed Chundasaheb in the Nabobship of the Car- 
natic, given law to the Soubah of the Decjin, and perhaps to the 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovereignty over many 
of the most valuable provinces of the empire ; aimed with which 
power he would easily have reduced all the other European settle- 
ments to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose : it is 
^ven probable that his ambition did not stop here, but that he in- 
tended to expel all other Europeans out of Indostan, and afterwards 
from all other parts, of the East-Indies, for he was known often to 
say, that he would reduce the English settlements of Calcutta and 
Madrass to their original state of fishing towns. When we consider 
that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time when 
all other Eui’opeans entertained the highest opinion of the strength 
of the Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its 
meanest officers, rather than venture to make resistance against a 
power which they chimericaily imagined to be capable of over- 
whelming them in an instant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging 
and admiring the sagacity of his genius, which first discovered and 
despised this illusion. But military qualifications were wanting in his 
composition , to carry effectually into execution projects which de- 
pended so much upon the success of military operations ; for although 
sufficiently versed in the theory of war, he had- not received from 
nature that firmness of mind, which is capable of contemplating in- 
stant and tumultuous danger with 4he serenity necessary to command 
an army ; nor were there any officers at Pondicherry of sufficient 
abilities to oppose such as we have seen commanding the English 
6 forces ; 
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forces ; for as it was Mr. Dupleix’s custom to remove the comman- 1754 
der after a defeat, no less than six had been employed by him in this 
Station with equal ill success sincere beginning of the year 1752 : 
the only man of distinguished ca])acity who served under him, was 
Mr. Bussy, and his conduct to this officer shewed that he kanew the 
value of merit, and was capable of employing it to the utmost advan- 
tage ; for although Mr. Bussy had by his expedition to the north- 
ward acquired much reputation, and a great fortune, he beheld his 
successes without the least envy, and implicitly followed his advice 
in all affairs of which Mr. Bussy, by his >situation, might be a better 
judge than himself ; from wlience it may be presumed, that instead 
of persecuting he would have agi^eed as well with Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais, if this officer had come into India with a commission de- 
pendant on his authority ; but his pride could not with patience see 
an equal pursuing scheme’s so different from his own, in a country 
where he was laying the foundation of so much greatness and repu- 
tation for hhnself. Here, therefore, envy obscured his understanding, 
and warped his mind to injustice ; in his private life he is neverthe- 
less acknowledged to have been friendly and generous to such as had 
any merit, without being implacably severe to those whose incapacity 
or misconduct disconcerted his schemes. The murder of Nazir-jing is 
the only act of atrocious iniquity which is imputed to him ; but even in 
this no proofs have ever appeared that he either instigated the Pitan 
Nabobs, or concurred with them in planning the assassination of that 
prince. He no sooner quitted Pondicherry than the antipathy, which 
many had conceived against him, from the haughtiness and pride of his 
demeanor, subsided ; and all his countrymen concurred in thinking 
that his dismission from the government of Pondicherry was the 
greatest detriment that could have happened to their interests in India. 

The treaties were published on the llth of Januaryt the day on 
which the fdrmer suspension of arms ended, and two days after Mr. 
Saunders quitted th^ government of Madrass, and proceeded to Eng- 
land. At the end of January Mr. Watson, with his squadi'on, ar- 
rived from Bombay at Fort St. »David, having made the passage 
against a contrary monsoon, with almost as much expedition as if 
they had sailed at a favourable season of the year. In the beginning 
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1755 ot* February Mr. Godeheiv having fulfilled the principal intentions 
of his commission, quitted Pondicherry and returned to France, leav- 
ing the power of the governor i^uch more limited than it hjid been 
in the time Mr. Dupleix. The two presidencies, now at j>eace 
with each other, gave their whole attention to manage their respec- 
tive territories, revenues, and alliances, to tlie best advantage, with- 
t)ut infringing the truce. 

The Mysoreans could not be made to understand that they were 
no longer at liberty to commit hostilities against the English or the 
Nabob ; and the regent, when advised by the French to return to his 
own country, said that he was under no obligation to regard any 
treaties that he had not made himself ; that therefore he should never 
leave Seringhani until he had got Tritchi nopoly, wliich lie did not 
despair of effecting even without their assistance : finding, however, 
that the French thought themselves obliged to acquaint the English 
of any schemes that he might put in practice for this purpose, he 
offered the commanding officer 300,000 rupees if he would retire 
with the French troops to Pondicherry, and leave him at. liberty to 
cany on his projects without controul : the English, however, w^ero 
under no apprehensions of the effects of them, and at the request of 
the Nabob a detachment of 500 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys were 
ordered to proceed into the countries of Madura and Tinivelly to 
assist in reducing them to his obedience. Maphuze Khan, who anived 
at Tritchinopoly in the end of December with 1000 liorsc, was ajv 
pointed by the Nabob his represntative in those countries, and joined 
his troops to the English detachment ; the Nabob himself likewise 
resolved to accompany them some part of the way. 

This army, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Heron, aii officer 
lately arrived from England, set out in the beginning of February 
from their caaitonments at Warriore pagodas, and halted thirty miles 
to the south of Tritchinopoly, at a village called Manapa!*, where the 
Polygars of this part of the country had previdibsly been ordered to 
send their agents to settle their accounts with the Nabob. The four 
principal Polygars obeyed the sumVnons ; and their agents gave obli- 
gations promising to pay the tributes that were due ; but the Nabob 
knowing the deceitful character of these chiefs in general, desired 

that 
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that the amiy might remain at Mj^napar until the money was paid, 1755 
and sent ofBcers to collect it ; who on their return reported that 
•the Polygar Lachenaig, after paying a part, refused to pay the re- 
mainder. Upon this it was resolved to attfick his c(Mintry, and the 
army after marching ten milcws to the south-west of Manapar, in the 
high road leading to Diudigul, came in sight of his woods, which lye 
about two miles to the west of that road. 

The subjec^ts of this, as well as of all the other Polygars in these 
southern parts Of the peninsula, are Colleries, a people differing in 
many respects from the rest of the Indians, and hiUicrto little known 
to Europeans ; they sally in the night from their recess*es and .strong- 
holds to plunder the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages of their 
cattle, which if they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their 
long spears ; by con.stant practice in these ex))loiis they acquire so 
much dexterity and audacity that the}" will for hire undertake to 
steal and bring off a horse even from the center of a camp ; they arc 
so far from thinking it a disgrace to be accounited thieves, that they 
value themselves upon excelling in the profession, and relate to 
strangers stories of desp(}rate and successful ^lefts accomplished by 
their countrymen, with as niucli complacence as other people com- 
memorate the heroic actions of their ancestoi’S ; and indeed Avlien 
booty is the object, they regard danger and death with indilference, 
of which the English officers themselves saw a very striking example, 
whilst they were besieging the Freiieh and Chundasaheb in Sering- 
ham. Of the party of Colleries cin]>loycd at that time by the Eng- 
lish to steal the enemy s hoi-ses ; two brothers were taken up and 
convicted of having stolen, at different times, all the horses belonging 
to major Lawrence and captain Clive ; the prisoners did not deny 
the fact ; but being told that they were to be hanged, one of them 
offered to go and bring back the horses in two days, whilst the other 
remained iif prison, provided that both should be pardoned. This pro- 
posal being agreed te, one of them was released ; but uot appearing in 
the stipulated time, major Lawrence ordered the other Collery to be 
brought before him, and asked him the reason why his brother had not 
returned, bidding the prisoner prepare for death if the horses were not 
produced before the next evening to this the Collery with great com- 
posure replied, that he was surprized the English should be so weak 
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1765 as to imagine that either he or his. brother evOr had any intentions of 
— restoring so valuable a booty, which would make the fortunes of their 
whole fiimily; seeing they had 'it in their power to retain it, at* 
no greater expence than his single life, which had often been hazarded 
for a single meal : he added, that the English could not blame them 
for having contrived the escape of one of the two, when both, if un- 
avoidable, would willingly have died rather than restore the horses. 
The man uttered this ridiculous apology with the appearance of so 
much indifference to the fate that threatened him, that it moved both 
the laughter and compassion of the audience ; and captain Clive in- 
tei’ceding with major Lawrence, he was dismissed without any pu- 
nishment. Father Martin, a Jesuit, who resided ten years in the 
neighbotQ‘ing country of Morawar, describes the Colleries as more 
barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe ; asserting, that 
when two of the nation, either male or female, have a quarrel with 
one another, each is obliged by an inviolable custom to suffer and per- 
form whatsoever torments or cruelties the other thinks proper to in- 
flict, either on himself or any of his family ; and that the fury of 
revenge operates so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight 
affi'ont has been known to murder his wife and all his children, 
merely to have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary 
to commit the like murders in his own family ; but fortunately for 
the honour of human nature, none of the English officers have hitherto 
been able to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, and 
the Jesuit stands single in his assertion. The whole country possessed 
by the Polygar Lachenaig is fortified either by nature or art ; for it 
is surrounded by hills lying at some distance from one another, which 
being craggy and covered with bushes and loose stones, are impassable 
to any excepting the Colleries themselves ; and from hill to hill are 
flung up works peculiar to the rude but cunning character of these 
people ^ for they consist of a thick wall, composed of large stones laid 
upon one another, without cement, and flanked at- prop^ distances by 
round towers made of earth, well rammed down ; before the wall is 
a deep and broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a broad hedge of bam- 
boes, BO thickly set that it cannot be penetrated without the hatchet 
or fire. 
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The army began early in the moyning to attack a part of this bar- 1756 
rier : the field pieces were placed upon an eminence from whence 
4ihey commanded the towers that defended the face of attack ; the 
Colleries appointed to guard the towers not being accustomed to the 
annoyance of cannon shot, soon abandoned them ; but numbers, 
nevertheless, armed with matchlocks, and bows and arrows, persisted 
in defending the hedge, hiding themselves within it, and firing with 
excellent aim through the smallest intervals ; whilst others appeared 
on the hills on each hand, leaping and bounding, by the help of their 
long spears, from stone to stone, with the agility of monkeys, and 
howling and screaming in hopes to terrify the assailants*; but as soon 
as they found themselves within reach of their fire, they gained the 
summits again as nimbly as they had descended : returning, however, 
in the same manner as soon as the firing ceased. At length, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, the army, after having lost several men, 
forced their way through the barrier, when Mahomed Lssoof was de- 
tached with 500 Sepoys, some Europeans and a field piece, to attack the 
principal town, distant about four miles from that part of the barrier 
through which they had forced their way ; but Jbofore the detachment 
came within sight of the town, they were unexpectedly stopped by 
another circumvallation of the same kind, but stronger than the first : 
here the enemy had assembled their whole force, and defended them- 
selves with much more obstinacy than before ; insomuch that Ma- 
homed lssoof^ after losing 100 Sepoys and 12 Europeans, was obliged 
to send for succours from the main body ; from whence a party of 
100 Europeans was immediately detached to his assistance ; but be- 
fore they arrived, the enemy having expended all their ammunition, 
abandoned their defences and disappeared. The army then proceeded 
without any interruption to their principal town, which they found 
likewise deserted, the enemy having retired with their cattle to the 
hills out of4he reach of farther pursuit : however, Lachenaig finding 
that they shewed jae inclination to quit his country, renewed his ne- 
gociation, and in a few days paid the remaining part of his tribute. 

The Nabob now returned to Tritchinopoly, and the army, together 
with Maphuze Khan, proefeeded to Madura, where they arrived in 
ten days. This city, since the death of AUum Khan, which hap- 
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1755 pened in April 1752, luid remained in the possession of another par- 
tizan in the interest of Chundagaheb s family, who regarding his go- 
vernment as a transitory possession, and intent upon nothmg bui 
amassing wetrith, had neglected to repair the fortifications, and kept 
only a slender garrison, very insufficient to defend a place of such ex- 
tent : he, therefore, now retired with his garrison to Coilgoody, a 
strong pagoda, situated about eight niiles to the east, and the army 
entered Madura without the least opposition. Here they received a 
deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whose country adjoins to the 
western districts of Madura and Tinivelly. The Polygar apologized 
for his conduct during the war in .siding with Chundasaheb and the 
Mysoreans, desired to be pardoned for that oflfence, and intreated to 
be received into alliance with the English, under whose protection 
he promised to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, he otiered to give the company two settle- 
ments on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, as 
he justly observed, would greatly facilitate their future communica- 
tions with Tinivelly, for they had at present no other way of ap- 
proaching that city bnt by a tedious and dilficult march of several 
hundred miles ; whereas reinforcements might come by sea from 
Madrass of Fort St David in four or five days to the settlements he 
intended to give, from which the march to Tinivelly was no more 
than fifty miles. These offers colonel H;^,ron deemed so advantageous, 
that without consulting the presidency, he entered into an alliance 
with the Polygar, and as a mark of the English friendship, gave his 
deputies three English flags, with permission to hoist them in their 
country, wheresoever they .should think proper. After this business 
was concluded, arid the necessary regulations mode to establish the 
Nabob's authority in tbe city, colonel Heron determined to attack 
the fugitive governor in Coilgoody. The greatest part of the Sepoys 
were sent forward in the evening, under the command *of Mahomed 
Issoof, with orders to invest the pagoda closely* until the battalion 
ciime up ; but by some mistake they halted at the distance of two 
miles from the place, and tlie governor receiving by bis spies intel- 
ligoneo of colonel Heron s intentions, fled in the night, leaving h<^w- 
over the greatest ]mrt of his troops to defend it. The next day the 
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battalion set out from Madura, with^two eighteen jxnmdors ; but tbo 1755 
march lying through a rugged road, the carriages of these can hod " 
broke down, and there were no space carria-gCvS to rej)Iace tlieni ; so 
that when the troops appeared before the pagoda, they, had none of 
the common preparations necessary to attack it, having even forgot 
to provide scaling ladders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a 
disgrace to retreat after he had summoned the ])lace, determined to 
force his way into it by burning down tlie gate with bundles of straw ; 
an expedient which probably was suggested to him by his Indian do- 
mestics, in whom he placed great confidence ; for we liavo seen the 
natives employing this method of attack at Achaveranir The most 
resolute men in the army regarded the attempt as rash and impracti- 
cable ; but colonel Heron, to silence their remonstrances, set the ex- 
ample, and carried the fii'st torch himself. Excess of courage, how- 
ever desperately or absurdly employed, seldom fails to interest tlioso 
who are spectator of it, and often obliges them to participate of the 
danger, even against the convictions of thv.ir reason : Mahomed Issoof, 
the commander of the Sepoys, who had more than any one ridiculed 
the madness of this attempt, -no sooner saw coL^nel Heron exposing 
himvSelf in this desperate manner, contrary to all military rules, than 
he followed his example, and accompanied him wiih another torch ; 
so that the two principal officers of the army were now seen acting 
the part of volunteers, leading a forlorn hope. Success, however, con- 
trary to the general expectation, rewarded tlieir encloavours, and in 
less than an hour the gate was burnt down, wdien the soldiery rushed 
in, and in their first fury put several of the garrison to the sAvord : 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing as usual, escai>cd 
them ; for finding in the temples of tlic pagoda a^roat number of 
little braaen images, worshipped by tlio i)eojde of the country, ami 
particularly by the Colleries, they tore them down from their pedes- 
tals, hoping t© sell them at least for what the weight of tho metai 
might be worth. Aftsr this exploit, for which tho people of the coun- 
try held them in utter detestation, the troops returned to Madura ; 
where leaving a garrison of Europeans and Sepoys for the security of 
the city, the rest of the army, accompanied by Maphuzo Klian, pro- 
ceeded to Tinivelly, and arrived there about the middle of March. 
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1755 Thia town is without defences, and no body appeai'ed to oppose their 
entrance into it: the renters of the open country followed the ex- 
ample of the capital, and acknowledged the Nabob without hesita- 
tion j but matuy of the neighbouring Polygara made pretences to evade 
the paypient of the tribute due from them. The most considerable 
of these chiefs was Catabomanaig, whose country lies about fifty 
miles north-east irom Tiiiivelly ; and it being imagined tliat the 
inferior Polygars would not hold out long after he should have sub- 
mitted, a detachment of 200 Europeans, and 600 Sepoys, with two 
field pieces, were sent to reduce him. 

Some daj^lj after another detachment, consisting of 100 Europeans, 
and 300 Sepoys, with two field pieces, were sent to attack the fort 
of Nelli-cotah, situated forty miles to the south of Tinivelly. These 
troops set out at midnight, and performed the march in eighteen 
hours : the Polygar, startled at the suddenness of their approach, 
sent out a deputy, who pretended he came to capitulate, and pro- 
mised that his master would pay the money demanded of him, in a 
few days ; but suspicions being entertained of his veracity, it was 
determined to detain liim as a pledge for the execution of what ho 
had promised, and he was delivered over to the charge of a guard. 
The troops were so much fatigued by the excessive march they had 
just made, that even the advanced centinels could not keep awake, 
and the deputy perceiving all the soldiers who were appointed to 
guard him, fast asleep, made his escape out of the camp, and returned 
to the fort ; from whence the Polygar had sent him only to gain 
time, in order to make the nocessaiy preparations for his defence. 
This being discovered early in the morning, it was determined to 
storm the i)laeejk)f which tlic defences were nothing more than a 
mud wall with round towers. The troops had brought no scaling 
ladders, but the outside of the wall was sloping, and had many clefts 
worn in it by the rain, so that the assault, although hazardous, was 
nevertheless practicable. It was made both by^ the Europeans and 
Sepoys with undaunted courage, in several parties at the same time ; 
each of which gained the parapet twitliout being once repubed, when 
the garrison retired to the buildings of ‘ the fort, where they called 
out for quarter but the soldiers, as usual in desperate assaults, were 
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so much exasperated by a sense of the danger to which they had ex- 1765 
IX)sed themselves, that they put all they met to the sword, not ex- 
nepting the women and children, suffering only six persons out of 
four hundred to escape alive ; sorry we are to say, that the troops and 
officers who bore the greatest part iii this shocking barbari^, were 
the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under colonel 
Lawrence on the plains of Tritchinopoly t but those who contem- 
plate human nature will find many reasons, supported by examples, 
to dissent from the common opinion, that cruelty is incompatible 
with courage. 

Meanwhile the Polygar Morawar was so delighted at the success 
of his negotiation witli colonel Heron, that as a farther proof of his 
good intentions to the English, he ordered 5000 men, under the 
command of hk brother, to march and assist them in reducing the 
Polygam of Tinivclly ; but the king of Tanjoic and Toiidimau hav- 
ing many years been ct implacable variance with the Morawar, be- 
held the marks of favour which had bc^n shewn to him wdth the 
utmost jealflusy, and represented their detestation of them in the 
strongest terms to the presidency of Madrass, alledging that they 
themselves could have no reliance on the friendshij) of the English, 
if they saw them making treaties with their mortal enemies. The 
presidency, unwilling to give umbrage to tlieso allies, whoso assist- 
ance they might probably soon stand in need of again, directed colo- 
nel Heron to break off all farther communication with the Morawar ; 
these orders, however, did nob arrive before the Morawiu'’s troops 
were advanced within five miles of Tinivelly ; when they were 
abruptly told, that if they did not immediately march back to their 
own country they would be treated as enemies : not, however, 
imagining that the English would proceed to such extremities, they 
remained in their camp, and endeavoured to commence a uegociatiou i 
but the orders which colonel Heron had received were so peremptory, 
that he thought j^igiself obliged to march and attack them ; on tliis 
they decamped with such precipitation, that they left behind them a 
g reat part of their baggage, with ^ome horses, which were plundered 
by the Sepoys of the advancied guard. 

The revenues which had beeu collected during this expedition, 
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1755 did not amount to the expeaces of the army: part of the tributes 
were embezzled by Maphuze Khan, and part was likewise diminished 
by the presents wliich colonel Heron, with too much avidity, con- 
sented to receive from those who had accounts to settle with the go- 
vernment. In the mean time Maphuze Khan, in concert with co- 
lonel Heron’s interpreter, contrived every means to make the state of 
the province appear less advantageous than it really was ; and then 
made an offer to take the farm of the Madui’a and Tinivelly countries 
together at the yearly rent of 1,500,000 rupees : this proposal was 
‘■•econded, as usual, by the otter of a considerable present, which colonel 
tieron accepted, and gJive liim the investiture of the countries. 

Whilst these transactions pa»ssed to the southward, the Mysoreans 
remained cncampeil at Seringliam, where the regent had been dili- 
gently employed in schemes to get possession of Tritchinopoly : his 
principal reliance for the accomplishment of this design, was on a 
bramin, who persuaded him that he had made a strong party in the 
city, and that he had seduced many of the garrison": the man even 
f^arried his imposture so far, that he mentioned the time Vhen, as he 
pretended, the regent’s party in the city desired he would make the 
attack. The regent, elated with this chimerical hope, could not re- 
frain from revealing a secret, which gave him so much satisfaction/ 
to M. de Saussay, the commander of the French troops, who imme- 
iliately sent intelligence to the gamson : captain Kilpatrick returned 
him thanks for the information : but to shew the contempt in which 
he held the military chameter of the Mysoreans, he desired de Saus- 
say to acquaint the regent, that if he would venture to make the at- 
tack, the gates of the city should be left open to receive him. Soon 
alter the regent received news from Mysore, informing him, that a 
large army of Morattoes, under the command of Balagerow, who had 
levied a contribution from his country in the preceding year, was 
approaching again to the frontiers ; and that Salabad^jing, at the 
head of tiis army, accompanied by the French tpoqps under the com- 
mand of Mr. Bussy, was likewise advancing to demand the Mogul’s 
tribute, which had never been paid since the death of Nizam-al- 
muluck. Alarmed by this intelligence, he immediately prepared to 
return to hi^ own country, and on ,the Mth of April, the great diaim, 
3 the 
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the signed of decamping, was beaten^ and the whole army crossing the 1753 
Caveri marched away ; leaving the French in possession of the island 
rf)f Seringham, and the other territories which the Nabob had mado 
over to him on his arrival, and of vv*lrich he had from Jihat time col- 
lected the revenues. 

It is difficult to find an example of a prince conducting himself 
with more weakness than the Mysorean in the course of this war : 
the Nabob procured his assistance by a promise which he never in- 
tended to perform ; and indeed, had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagacity, he might have foreseen that the jjossessiori of 
Tritchinopoly, the object of all his endeavours, would have been the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened fco him, since it would 
certainly sooner or later have involved him in a war with the Mogul 
government, wliich probably would have ended in reducing the king- 
dom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be a province of the em- 
pire. The Nabob s broach of faith in refusing to deliver up the city 
to him, only served to <ixasperabe his eagerness to get possession of it, 
which rendered him as great a dupe to the promise^ of Mr. Dupleix, 
as he had been to those of the Nabob ; for it is certain, that he at last 
discovered ' it himself, that the French never intended to give liiin 
IVitchinopoly if they had succeeded in taking it: nor was he less 
deluded by his ally Morari-row, who after persuading him to assist 
the French against the Nabob, deserted him as soon as liis treasures 
began to fail. At length, after having wasted three years, absent 
from his own country at the head of an army of 20,000 men, he 
was obliged to return without x’eceiving the least compensation for 
the expences he had incurred, or any security for the reimbursement 
of them : for what reliance ho might have upon the conditional 
treaty was little better than chimerical, since many unforeseen events 
might render that convention abortive. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of Salabad-Jing’s approach to 
the v/estern confii^p® of the Carnatic, entertained suspicions that he 
might be tempted, notwithstanding the conditional treaty, to enter 
the province ; from this apprehension they sent orders to colonel 
Heron to return immediately with the troops under his command 
to Tritchinopoly : however, Mapbuzc Khan prevailed upon him to 
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1753 remain until he received a second and more peremptory order, which 
came soon after ; upon which he recalled the detachment which had 
been sent against the Polygar Catabomauaig, and prepared himself 
to quit Tinivelly. The detachment had been as far to the north-east 
as Shillipaikenpettah, the principal fort of the Polygar, who on their 
appearance entered into a negociation, paid some money in part of 
the tribute duo from him, and gave hostages as security for the rest : 
some money was likewise received from several inferior Polygars, but 
the whole collection did not exceed 70,000 rupees : as soon as the 
iroops received the ordci*s to return, they summoned Catabomanaig 
tp redeem hisliostages ; but he knowing that they would not venture 
to stay any longer in his country, made some trifling excuses, and 
without any concern suffered them to carry the hostages away with 
them. On the 2d of May colonel Heron quitted Tinivclly, but in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Tritchinopoly, suflereJ himself to bo 
persuaded by Maphuzc Khan to march against Nellitangaville, a fort 
situated about thirty miles to the west of Tinivelly, belonging to a 
Polygar who had with much contumacy refused to ackno\vledge the 
Nabob’s authority : on the march he was joined by the detachment 
from the north-east. It was the misfortune of colonel Heron to place 
the utmost confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly be- 
trayed by him ; for before the army arrived in sight of the fort, this 
man had informed the Polygar that they had no battering cannon, 
and that they would not remain long before the place : the Poly- 
gar, therefore, secure in his fort, which was built of stone and very 
strong, answered the summons with insolence; upon which the field 
pieces and two cohorns fired smartly upon the walls for several hours ; 
but this annoyance producing no effect, another message was sent, 
offering that the army, should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 
rupees. The Polygar relying on the information which he had re- 
ceived from the interpreter, and encouraged by this relaxjsition in the 
terms which were at first proposed to him, aaswered with great 
contempt, that such a sum coiild not be raised in his whole oountay, 
and that he knew the value of mousy too well to pay a single rupee. 
By this time the army were much distressed for provisions of all 
kinds, and the Sepoys ready to mutiny for want of pay ; both which 
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Maphuze Klxuii Lad promised, Lut ^had neglected to supply; it was 1755 
therefore determined to martdi away to Madura, where they arrived, 
accompanied by Maphuze Khan, on tiie 22d of May. 

Colonel Heron stayed no longer: here than was neccsSiry to refresh 
the men and settle the garrison, in which he left a thousand Sepoys, 
under the command of Jemaiil-saheb, an officer of some reputation, 
and next in rank to Mahomed Issoof. The army had now to pass 
one of the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the iieninsula, situ- 
ated in p. country inhabited by Colleries, wlio had, ever since the de- 
parture of the army from Madura, threatened vengeance for the loss 
of their gods at Coilgoody, and had already given a sjiecimen of their 
resentment by cutting off a party of Sepoys, whicli the eonimanding 
officer of Madina sent out to collect eatilc. A Collery discovered 
them in the night lying fast asleep, without any sentinels, and imme- 
diately went and brought a number of his cast, who, coming upon 
them by surprize, stabbed every one of tliem. The defile, called the 
pass of Nattam, begins about twenty miles to tlic north of the city, 
and continues for six miles through a wood, impenetrable every where 
else, to all, excepting the wild beasts and Colleiies to whom it belongs. 

The road of tlie defile is barely sufficient to admit a single carriage at 
a time, and a bank running along each side of it, renders it a hollow 
way : the wood is in most parts contiguous to the iK)ad, and even in 
such places where travellers have felled part of it, the eye cannot pe- 
netrate farther than twenty yards. 

The army quitted Madura on the 28th of May ; a party was sent 
forward to take })Ost at a mud fort called Volsy nattam, near the en- 
trance of the woods, where the rest joined them in the evening, and 
the whole passed the night here. The next morning at day-break 
they prepared to march through the defile : and it being reported that 
the Colleriee had cut down many trees to obstruct the way, a detach- 
ment of European^,# pioneers, and Sepoys, were sent fomard under 
the command of captain Lin, with orders to clear the pass of these 
incumbrances, and to scour the woods on each side with their fire ; but 
captain Lin neither finding'such obstractions as had been reported, nor 
eveu ^covering the least appearance of an enemy, continued his 
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1755 march, and lialted at the town of Nattam on the fartlver side of the 
wood. Some time after the rest of the army entered the pass in the 
following order of march : some* companies of Sepoys led the van ; 
these were followed by a serjeant .and twelve Europeans ; and imme- 
diately after them came the first division of artillery, with the tum^ 
brils containing military stores ; then followed the battalion led by 
captain Polier, after whom marched the rear division of artiller}^ and 
tumbrils, which were followed by a serjeant and twelve men, and 
these by some companies of Sepoys : then followed the baggage of 
the Avhole army, carried by bullocks and coolies, with several ele- 
]>hants and darnels belonging to Maphuze Khan, and accompanied 
by some Sepoys to protect them. The rear of the whole line was 
closed by a guard of 20 Em^opeans, 40 Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with 
a six pounder, under the command of capkain Joseph Smith : colonel 
Heron with a few horse proceeded before the line. Nothing could 
be blamed in this disposition, excepting that the commanding officer 
should have been in the center with the battalion, or with the rear 
guard, which ought to have been stronger : but the reporu from cap- 
tain Lin’s party, who had passed without interruption, removed every 
apprehension of danger, and relaxed the spirit of precaution. The 
whole army had entered the defile, and proceeded, wondering they 
saw nothing of an enemy of whom they had heard so much ; when, 
by the carelessness of a driver, one of the heaviest tumbrils belonging to 
the rear division of artillery stuck in a slough, out of which the oxen 
were not able to draw it : the officers of artillery, however, imagining 
that they should soon be able to extricate it, suffered the ti'oops march- 
ing before them to go on without calling out, or sending to bid them 
halt ; and the officer who commanded in the rear of the battalion, 
seeing several of the tumbrils following close up with him,, did not 
suspect what had liappened, and kept on his way ; most of the Se* 
poys, who inarched behind the rear division of artillery, were like^* 
wise suffered to pass the carriage in the slough, ^and proceeded in 
the rear of those tumbrils which were going on. In the mean 
time the carnage resisted several different efforts which were made to 
remove it, and choaking up the road, prevented the other tumbrils 
which followed, as well as the three field pieces which formed the rear 
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division of artillery, from moving on, and these stopped the whole line 1755 
of the baggage : thus the front division and main body of the arajy 
separated from the rear, which ^y the absence of i-hose Sepoys 
belonging to it, who were suffered to proceed, was like\fise deprived 
of a great part of its force. The Colleries, although unpei^ceived, 
kept spies near the road, watching eveiy motion, but cunningly re- 
frained from making any attack, until the main body had advanced 
two miles beyond the tumbril, which caused the impediment, when 
numbers of them began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage ; 
but the fire of a few platoons soon obliged them to retreat ; and as 
they remained quiet for some time, it was imagined that they would 
not venture to make another attempt : but on a sudden they appeared 
in much greater numbers at the other end of the line, where the 
tumbril had embau assed the road, and attacked the rear division of artil- 
lery : here the whole number of troops did not exceed a hundred men, 
of which only twenty-five were Europeans : this force not being 
sufficient to j)rotect all the carriages, the two officers of the artillery 
prudently determined to give their whole attention to the preservation 
of their field pieces, and of the tumbrils, which •carried their powder 
and sliot. 'These happened to be all together in the rear of such car- 
riages as were laden with other kinds of military stores ; but fortu- 
nately some of the wood on the right hand was cut doyn, and afforded 
an opening which commanded the road in front where tlje enemy 
were assembled ; the officers therefore contrived to get their field 
pieces into the opening, from whence they fired sinartly ; hut the 
Colleries nevertheless maintained the attack for some time with cou- 
rage, and with a variety of weapons ; arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pikes ; every one accompanying his efforts with horrible 
screams and bowlings, and answering every shot that was fired upon 
them with the same outcries ; but finding themselves much galled, 
they at lengfli quitted the road, and retired into the thickets on each 
side, from whence thoj^ renewed the fight with equal vigour, and with 
better euccess, since the artiUeiy men were obliged to divide their at- 
tentioix to many different parts afc*onco : many of the Colleries now 
pushed into the road amongst the tumbrils and carriages, and with 
their long spears stabbed the draught bullocks, and wounded or drove 
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1755 back the few Sepoys who remained to guard them : upon the artil- 
they were not able to make any impression ; for the gunners, 
sensible that the cannon were '.their only resource, fired them with 
great vivaeitfy and much effect ; and captain Smith likewise sensible 
of the necessity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, al- 
though he could ill spare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their assistance. At length the confused out- 
cries of the enemy were on a sudden changed to one voice, and 
nothing was heard on all sides but continual repetitions of the word 
swamy, meaning god.s, which expression they accompanied with vio- 
lent gesticulations and antic postm-es, like men frantic with joy ; for 
some of them cutting down the tumbrils they had seized, discovered 
in one of them most of the little brazen images of their divinities 
which the English had plundered at Coilgoody. It seemed as if they 
could not have received more delight in rescuing their wives and 
children from captivity ; however, after their gods were convoyed 
out of the reach of danger, they renewed their attacks, and continued 
them at different intervals for several hours. Mean while no assist- 
ance came from the battalion, nor did one of the messengers, sent by 
captain Smith to inform the commanders in chief of the distress of 
the rear, return. It was now four in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
after having desisted some time from their attacks upon the artillery, 
sallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongst the baggage, 
coolies, and market people of the army, killing, without distinction 
of age or sex, all they met. From this moment every thing was 
hurried into the utmost confusion ; every one fiung down bis burden ; 
and men, women and children pressing upon one another, fied to the 
rear guard as their only sanctuary : captain Smith, unwilling to aggra- 
vate the sufferings of the poor wretches by firing upem them, took the 
resolution of marching back out of the defile into the plain, where he 
drew up his men in a little field enclosed with a bank, and placing his 
field piece in the center of it, waited for the dhemy ; who satisfied 
with the hftvook they had.committed, did not Venture to attack him, 
Imt rdreated and disappeared as boon as the defenceless multitude 
they were driving before them had got out of the wood. Some Las- 
cars and Sepoys wore now sent forward to clear the road of the incum- 
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braiices of baggage with which was scattered ; after which the 1755 
rear guard, divided half before and half behind the field piece and 
♦ts tumbril, proceeded ; and, fortunately meeting with no interruptions 
from the enemy, soon joined the rear division of artUl^y, who had 
been waiting with the utmost anxiety, expecting every moment to be 
attacked again : great tbei’efore was their joy at being thus reinforced. 

It was now dusk, and no time was to be lost ; captain Smith there- 
fore immediately collected what bullocks had escaped the enemy’s 
slaughter, destroyed the carriage which had been the first cause of the 
confusion of the day, and drew off all the field pieces with their turn- ^ 
brils of ammunition, leaving behind the rest of the sforcs, with the 
whole baggage of the army, for want of means to c^-rry them away : 
about two miles farther in the pass he came up with the battalion 
whom he found lying on their aims, without either the commander 
in chief, or any one of the captains amongst them : for these five 
officers had all been suddenly taken ill about noon with the extreme 
heat of the day ; and had proceeded in their pallankins through the 
wood, to tlie post where the advanced guard under the command of 
captain Lin was halting : from this misfortune^ the subordinate offi- 
cers. left Without orders, had not ventured to make any dispositions 
to succour the rear, notwithstanding they knew the danger to which 
it was exposed. Captain Smith now took the command of the bat- 
talion, and inarched with them through the wood to the station where 
the advanced guard and the rest of the officers were waiting. Here the 
army passed the night, and the next day reached the town of Nattam,* 
where they were joined by a detachment from Tritchinopoly ; Ma- 
phu^e Khan accompanied them no farther ; but returned to Madura. 

The army continuing their march without any interruption, arrived 
on the 6th of June in sight of Tritchinopoly, and encamped at War- 
riore pagodas : colonel Heron was soon after recalled to Madrass, where 
his conduct •during this expedition was tried by a court martial, by 
which he was rendei^d incapable of serving the company any longer. 

The government of Pondicherry saw this expedition into the south- 
ern countries with a jealous fye, because they saw the advantages which 
would accrue to the Nabob, if the territories of Madura and Tinivelly, 
which had so long been rent froih the power of Arcot, should again 
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1755 be annexed to its government ; tl^py remonstrated, not only that the 
expedition was in itself a breach of the truce with Mr. Godeheu, but 
that these countries belonged to themselves in virtue of various rightt* 
derived fi’o^p cChundaaahob, and the king of Mysore. Their argu- 
ments were answered by pretensions equally specious ; and Mr. Deley- 
rit the governor of Pondicherry, naturally a man of moderation, did 
not think it worth while to interrupt the expedition at the risque of 
renewing the war so early after the cessation of hostilities ; but on the 
first occasion acted as the English had set the example. 

• There lieth about thirty milies north of Tritchinopoly, and immedi- 
ately N. w. of the straights of Utatoor, a large tract of woodland coun- 
try, called Terriore, of which the chief is stiled Rheddy, a diminutive 
of Rajah or kiug. This country during the war before Tritchinopoly 
had been overrun by a detachment of the Mysore army, assisted by 
some of the French troops, who deposed the Rheddy then reigning, 
and placed one of his cousins in his stead. The Mysoreans, when 
they retreated from Tritchinopoly to their own country, left the 
French government the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic • and the new Rheddy having for some time 
evaded to pay his tribute, Mr. Deleyrifc, in the month of June sent 
500 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of M.. Maissin, 
to punish his disobedience. Captain Calliaud, who had lately been 
appointed to the command of Tritchinopoly, prepared to oppose the 
attempt ; but was forbidden by the presidency of Madrass, who hav- 
•ing enquired into the titles which the French asserted to the vassalage 
of Terriore, was satisfied of their validity. M. Maissin after some 
opposition took the principal town in the middle of the woods, de- 
posed the Rheddy, and reinstated his antecessor. Encouraged by this 
success, and more by the forbearance of the English, he marched 
against the Polygars of Arielore and Wariore pollam. The woods of 
these chiefs are almost contiguous, and both are extensive. That of 
Arielore begins about fifty miles to the N. E. 6f Tritchinopoly, and 
stretches north to the river Valaru ; but Wariore lies farther to the 
Eastward, and extends Southward almost to tlie Coleroon. Both Po- 
lygars had at different times, during the war of Tritchinopoly paid 
money to redeem the skirts of theh* country from the ravages of the 
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Moratto63 ; but had never made any submissions of fealty either to ] 755 
the French or Mysoreans ; and at this time claimed the protection y~ 
cS the Nabob, whom they acknowledged as their only superior. The 
presidency of Madrass, therefore, now, without hesitation, ordered 
Calliaud to march from Tritcliinopoly, and moreover threatened to 
send a force from Madrass, if Maissin persisted. M. Deleyrit deterred 
by this vigour, ordered him to desist, and distributed his troops into 
the uncontested districts, subject to Pondicherry, nearer the sea coast. 

Meanwhile, the presidency of Madrass, recommended to the Nabob 
to come from Tritcliinopoly and settle with his family at Arcot, ^ 
where Abdul-wahab had created many disorders in the administra- 
tion, lavishing away the revenues with a spirit of dissipation that 
would soon Lave ruined the province, even if it had long enjoyed 
the highest degree of prosperity. The Nabob acquiesced to this ad- 
vice, and on the ninth of July quitted Tritchinopoly, escorted by 300 
Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of captain Poliex\ 

It was at fimt intended that they should proceed directly across the Ca- 
veri and Colerooii in the high road to Arcot ; but tlie rivers were at 
this time swelled, and still more risque was apprehended from Mais- 
sin’s party, then lying before Avielore. It was therefore resolved to 
proceed througli the country of Tanjore to Fort St. David, where 
measures might be taken for the rest of the rout, accfirding to exigen- 
cies. When arrived at the village of Coiidore, the king sent his ge- 
neral Monac-gee with a numerous train, to make his compliments to 
the Nabob. This interview, like most others between persons of 
such rank in Indostan, passed in the strongest and falsest protestations 
of an inviolable friendship ; amongst other professions, Monac-gee 
said, that his master kept 5000 lionse ready to sei've the Nabob, it 
necessary, in the Carnatic ; and the Nabob, whilst he extolled with 
admiration this excessive mark of the king’s love and fidendship, whis- 
pered to captain JPglier that it was all a lie. From Condore they 
proceeded by the nearest road to Fort St. David, wdiere admiral 
Watson with the squadron under Jiis command w^as then lying, hav- 
ing returned in the middle of May from the bay of Trinconomalee, 
to whi^h they had repaii’ed in order to avoid the setting in of the 
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1756 Bouthem monsoon, because it is, sometimes attended by a hurricane. 
The Nabob went on board the admiral's ship, the Kent, of sixty-four 
guns, and having never before sebn the interior structure and arrange- 
ment of such'' a machine, could not suppress his astonishment, when 
conducted into the lower deck. The presidency of Madrass, seeing 
no probability of any interruption to his progress from Fort St. David, 
advised him to continue his march without delay, but accompanied 
by the same escort. On the nineteenth of August he arrived within 
a mile of Ai'cot, and encamped on the plain, resolving by the advice 
- of his dervises to wait for a lucky day to make his entry into the city, 
which fell out on the twenty-first. In the mean time, colonel Law- 
rence, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Palk, deputed to invite him at Madrass, 
arrived at his camp, and contributed to increase the splendour and 
reputation of his entry into his capital, from which he had been ab- 
sent ever since the death of Nazir-jing. On the thirtieth, he came to 
Madrass, where after several conferences with the presidency he con- 
sented to make over to the company some farther assignments on tho 
revenues of the country, in order to reimburse the groat expences 
they had incurred iiv the war. This important point begin settled, 
it was determined that he should proceed with a strong "detachment 
to collect the revenues that were due to him from such chiefs as had 
hitherto withheld them with impunity, more particularly from seve- 
ral polygars in the northern parts of the province. It was agreed 
that half the monies which might be collected, should be paid to 
the company ; and that a member of the council of Madrass, should 
accompany the Nabob, in order to see this agreement punctually 
fulfilled. The previous measures for the expedition were not settled 
before the monsoon set in, after which it was necessary to wait some 
days until the first violence of the rains had abated ; so that it was 
the latter end of October, before the detachment took the field. It 
consisted of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys, and was commanded 
by major Kilpatrick. ^ 

It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
the provinces of Madura and Tinivelly, during the expedition of co- 
lonel Heron, had proceeded intirely from the dread of the English 
troops, whose intrepidity as well as . the efficacy of their arms, for ex- 
ceeded 
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ceeded the modes of any warfare which had ever been seen in these 1755 
countries ; and they were no sooner departed than the Colleries 
•swarmed abroad again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed 
to their depredations, whilst their chiefs confederated* to prevent by 
more effectual means the establishment of Maphuze Khan’s autho- 
rity. From this time, these countries became a field of no little 
conflict, and continued so for several years, wliich renders it neces- 
sary to explain the various interests which produced the present con- 
fusions, fertile afterwards of more. 

When Allum Khan in the beginning of the year J 752 marched ^ 
from Madura to the assistance of Uhunda-saheb, then besieging Tritch- 
inopoly, he left the countries of Madura and Tinivelly under the ma- 
nagement of three Pitan officers, named, Mahomed Barky, Mahomed 
Mainach, and Nabi Cawn Catteck ; the first of these was generally 
known by the appellation of Mianah, the second of Moodemiah ; but 
Nabi Cawn Catteck by his own proper name. The Nabob Maho- 
medally, when asked by the presidency of Madrass for proofs to inva- 
lidate the pretensions of the government of Pondicherry, produced a 
writing said to be signed by these three officersf and dated the twenty- 
ninth of November, 1752 ; by which they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty over the countries of Madura and Tinivelly ; and professed 
themselves his servants and subjects. At this time,. Chundasaheb in- 
deed had perished ; but the Nabob himself was involved in such dif- 
ficulties by the resentment of the Mysoreans, that there does not ap- 
pear any reason why the Pitans should give such a declaration ; unless 
they did it from a conviction of the very little advantage which the 
Nabob could derive from it It is certain they never afterwards 
heeded these professions of obedience, but continued to act without 
eontroul, and acted only for themselves ; granting immtinities, remit- 
ting tributes, and even selling forts and districts for presents of ready 
ir^ney. Tins venality coinciding with the spirit of independance and 
encroachment . couftdbn to all the Polygars, mocured them not only 
wealth, but attachments; In tliis mode of^centious government* 
they continued agreeing ajnongsf themselves in the division of the 
spoil, fpid ruling with much power, until the expedition of colonel 
Heron ; when Mianah, who comtuanded in the the city of Madura 
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1755 abandoned it, and took refuge ^ith the neighbouring Polygars of 
Nattam ; Moodemiah and Nabi • Cawn Catteck, retired from Tini- 
. velly to the Polygar of Nelli tangaville, better known by the nam^ 
of Pulitaver. All the three only waited for the departure of the 
English troops, to dispute the dominion with Maphuze Cawn, when 
left to himself 

Amongst other alienations, Moodemiah had sold to the king of 
Travancore, a range of districts extending thirty miles from Calacad 
to Cape Comorin ; and lying at the foot of the mountains which se- 
parate Ti-avaneore from Tinivclly. The fort of Calacad with seve- 
i*al others of less defence were sold with the districts. The kingdom 
of Travancore is the mast southern division of the Malabar coast, 
ending on that side, as Tinkvelly on the eastern, at Cape Comorin. 
It was formerly of small extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; but the 
present king, through a variety of successes, some of which had been 
gained against the Dutch, had added to his dominion, all the country 
as far as the boundaries of Cochin; so that it now extended 120 
miles along the sea, and inland as far as the mountains leave any 
thing worth conquering. With the assistance of a French officer, 
named .Launoy, the king had disciplined, in the method of European 
infantry, a body of 10,000 Naires : the people of this denomination, 
are by birth the military tribe of the Malabar coast, and assert in their 
own country even prouder pre-eminences than the Rajpoots, who in 
other parts of India are likewise born with the same distinction. Be- 
sides these Naires, the king maintained 20,000 other foot, of various 
arms ; but had very few horse, because little advantage can bo derived 
from their service in his country, which is every where either covered 
with hills, or intersected by rivers. The districts which the king had 
purchased of Moodemiah, were maintained by about 2000 of his irre- 
gular foot, who having no enemies to oppose, were sufficient for the 
common guards and military attendance, which in Indostan' always si^ 
port the authority of government in the coUecUon of the revenues. 
But these troops on the arrival of the army with colonel Heron at Ti- 
nivelly, were so terrified by the reports of their exploits, and especially 
by the sanguinary example in their neighbourhood, at the sacking of 
Nellicotah, that they abandoned not' only their districts, but the fort 
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of Calacad likewise, which were soon after taken possession ofhya 1755 
detachment of 300 horse and 500 foot, sent by Mapliuze Khan from 
Tinivelly. As soon as the English# troops retired from before Nelli* 
tangaville, and it was known that they were recalled *to Tritchi no- 
poly, Moodcmiah went to Travancore in order to encourage tluj king 
to recover the districts which his troops had abandoned ; at the same 
time the Pulitaver, besides letting loose his Colleries to j)lnndor, 
formed a camp ready to move and join the Travancores as soon as 
they should arrive. Maphuze Khan received intelligence of these 
schemes and preparations, on his return from Nat tani, and Madura^ 
and immediately proceeded to Tinivelly. 

-Besides the 1000 Sepoys belonging to the Com}»any which were 
left with him by colonel Heron, he I'occivc'xl GOO more, rais('Al and 
sent to him by the Nabob ; but these were in no respect e((iial to tlic^ 
company's, who had been trained in the campaigns of Triichinopoly ; 
and Maphuze Khan himself having no inilitary ideas, excepting 
that of levying troops, liad augmented the force he brought with him 
from the Carnatic to 2500 horse, and 4000 foot. Five hundred of 
the horse^nd a thousand of the foot, were lef? to defend the city of 
Madura and its districts ; but the company’s Sepoys [)rocceded vrith 
liim to Tinivelly. Before he arrived there, Moodcmiah had returned 
with 2000 Naires, and the same number of other* foot, which tlui 
king of Travancore had entrusted- to his command. They were 
joined by the forces of the Pulitaver near Calacad ; where the troops 
stationed by Maphuze Khan in tlicse parts, assembled, gave bnttlo, 
and were routed : tlireo hundered of the Nabob’s Sepoys were in the 
action, who, to lighten their slight, threw a^vay their muskets, which 
were collected by the Pulitaver's people, and regarded by them as a 
very valuable prize. Immediately after this success, the enemy in- 
vested the fiigitives in the fort of Calacad ; but before they could re- 
duce it, the trooj^s ^f Travancore returned home, pretending they 
were recalled by the emergency of some disturbances in their own 
country ; however it is laore probable, that they retreated from the 
dread of encountering the firmy, and more cs}>ecially, the cavalry of 
Maphuze Khan, which were apj)roacliiiig. Moodcmiah went with 
them, and the Pulitaver retired to his fort and woods, against which 
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1755 Maphuze Khan proceeded, and oncamped near the fort, which he 
could not take ; but in this situation repressed the incursion of the Puli- 
taver’s Colleries into the districts'^ of Tinivelly, and content with this* 
advantage, ga^e out with ostentation that he had settled the country. 
These vaunts were soon contradicted: In the month of September, 
Moodemiah returned from Travancore, with a larger body of troops, 
and again defeated those of Calacad, who in this battle suffered more 
than in the former ; for 200 of their horse and 500 Sepoys were made 
prisoners ; and, what aggravated the loss, it was the time of liarvCst, 
when the rents are collected, of which the Travancores took posses- 
sion, and maintained their ground. Maphuze Khan, nevertheless, con- 
tinued before the Pulitaver*s place ; whose troops in the month of No- 
vember, cut oft’ a detachment of two companies of Sepoys which had 
been sent to escort provisions ; they were of those belonging to the 
company, and the commanders of both were killed. No other mili- 
tary events of any consequence happened in these parts during the 
rest of the year. 

The reduction and maintenance of Madura and Tiuivclly, were 
not the only interests in the southern countries, which perplexed, and 
occupied the attention of the English presidency. In the month of 
June, they were surprized by a quaiTcl between their own allies the 
king of Tanjore tod the Polygar Tondiman, which had proceeded to 
hostilities, before any suspicions were eTito»*taiued of the animosity. It 
was obvious that this quarrel, if not timely reconciled, would produce 
the defection of one or other of them to the Nabob’s enemies. The 
presidency, therefore, immediately ordered them, in peremptory 
terms, to cease all military operations ; proffering, however, their 
mediation ; and ordered captain Oalliaud to enquire into the causes 
of the dispute ; who after two journies to Tanjore, and several con- 
ferences with the king, with Monac-gee, and with Tondiman’s 
brother, could only collect the following obscure account of it ; so 
averse were all parties to tell the truth. In the year 1749, the king 
sent Monac-gee to attack Arandapghi, a fijft of strength and note, 
belonging to the lesser Moravar. Monao gee finding his own force 
insufficient, asked assistance of Tondiman, who stipulated ina*eturn, 
the cession nf Kcdli-nclli-cotal) and its districts, valued at 300,000 
0 rupees 
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rupees a year. Araiidanghi was retiuced, Tondiinan took possession of 175r> 
the districts, and pressed Monac-gee for the patents of cession under the 
Jcing’s seal ; but the king disavowed* the act of liis general ; on which 
Monac-goc purloined the use of the seal, and delivered tllfe patents thus 
apparently authenticated, according to Ms promise. Toward?* the end 
of 1749, Tanjore, as we have seen, was invaded by Murzafa-jing and 
Chundasaheb : the subsequent wars sus]r)euded the disy>ute between the 
king and the Polygar, whilst the common danger continued ; but that 
]iassed, the broil was at this time renewed with inveteracy Mona(‘- 
gee, having when disgraced in 1753 taken refuge witi' Tondiman, 
still bore him good will ; working on which, and the kings timidity, 
captain Calliand sto{)ped tlio hostilities which wefe begun, and pre- 
vented the renewal of them until the en^l of September ; when the 
king grown impatient, peremptorily ordered Monac-gee to march : at 
the same time, Tondiman could not be induced to make any step to- 
wards an accommodation, but vsaid he should defend himself. On this, 
Calliaud made preparations at Tritchinopoly, as if he intended to take 
the field against both, which sto})ped the progress of the Tanjorines 
for some days more, when they moved again ; but Monac-gee having, 
by tlic king s order, demanded assistance from the little Moravar, con- 
trived to make liim withhold his troops ; by which, with the pretences 
of want of money, and the fear of Calliaud, he protracted his inac- 
tivity until the end of December, and then returned to Taiijorc, 
without having done Tondiman any harm. 

In the Carnatic, no events tending to hostilities between the go- 
vernments of Madrass and Pondicherry happened during the rest of 
the year after the French troops retreated from before Aiielore ; but 
a tedious and intricate coxitrovers^^ was maintained between them 
concerning some districts in the neighbourhood of Carangoly and 
Outramalore, Avhich the French had biken possession of, without any 
right they could prove. The dispute, however, after some sharp 
altercations, was Settled by an agreement to devide the contested 
districts equally between the two nations. 

The French commissary,, Mr. Godeheu, had continued Mr. Busay 
in the managemeiit of affairs in the nortliern parts (d* the Decau, with 
the same authoiities as had been *given to liim by Mr. Dupleix : Mr. 

Bussy remained in the ceded provinces from his arrival at Masuli- 
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17'>5 ])atiiam in July 1754, to the end of that year, continually employed 
in settling the government, and often either marching in person, or 
S(inding detachments to collect* the revenues from the Polygars oj* 
chiefs of tlic ♦ woodland countries, who, trusting to their wilds and 
fastnesses, never pay but at the point of the sword. In the beginning 
of the year 1755, he returned to Hyderabful, where he found Sala- 
l)ad-jing ready to proceed with all his forces against the kingdom ol 
Mysore, in order to collect a long arrear of tribute, which, he pre- 
tended, was owing from this country to the Mogul government. Th(^ 
^ bVcneli company was by treaty in alliance with the regent of Mj^sorc, 
^v'ho well deserved their services, in return for the expences he had 
incurred in assisting them during the war of Tritchinopoly. On the 
other hand, the French troops with Mr. Biissy were obliged to assist 
Salabad-jing against any powers whom he might think proper to 
treat as enemies ; for it was on this condition, without any exception 
of the Mysoreans, that he had given the northern maritime provinces 
to the French company. In this perplexity, Mr. Bussy resolved to 
distress the Mysoreans as little as possible by military opei’ations, and 
to use his best endeg-vours to reconcile their differences with the 
iSoubah. But when his army entered their country, Mr. 5}ussy con- 
trary to Ifus inclination, was obliged to co-opemto in the reduction of 
sevcrral forts ; al^liough ho all the while corresponded with the mini- 
stry of Mysore, recommending terms of accommodation. The regent 
was still before Tritchinopoly, and the ministry suspecting that any 
manifestation of eagerness to make peace, would induce more impe- 
l ious conditions, shut themselves up with the best of their forces, and 
seemed determined to sustain a siege in the capital of Seringapatnam. 
But an unexpected event of which Mr, Bussy took advantage, soon 
made them change this resolution ; for Balagerow, at this very time, 
was advancing from Poni with a great army of Morattoes, in order to 
levy contributions in the countiy of Mysore ; and the ministry judg- 
ing it better to pay one, than fight two enemies, Vollowed Mr. Bussy’s 
advice, and invited Salabad-jing to come and encamp his whole army 
under the walls of Seringapatnam ; 'acknowledging his authority, and 
consenting to pay on account of the arrears due to the Mogul govern- 
ment, five millions and two huudi’cd thousand rupees. At the same 
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time, Mr. Bussy negociated with Ealagerow, to disvsuade him from ra- 1755 
vaging the Mysore country ; who finding he could not prosecute his 
ijjtontions without incurring the ho.%tilities of Salabad-jing, and per- 
liaps gratified by a part of the contributions levied, retijrned quietly 
to Poni. Salabad-jing quitted Seringapatnam in April, and in his 
I'cturn to Hyderabad exacted the submissions and levied the tributes 
due from several Polygars of Viziapore. The army arrived at Hy- 
derabad in the beginning of July, and were not employed in any 
other military operations during the remainder of the year. 

The English squadron found no enemies to encounter, nor any other 
occasion of active service on the coast of Coromandel since their return 
from Bombay in the month of January ; but it may -be supposed that 
tlioir appearance awed the government of Poridiclierry, and contri- 
buted not a little to produce that moderation which prevailed in the 
French councils after the conclusion of the conditional treaty. Tliey 
came from Fort St. David to Madrass in the end of July, and departed 
from thence on the 1 0th of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monsoon. f)n the lOtli of November, they arrived at Bombay, wliere 
they found several of the company\s ships lately arrived from Eng- 
land, with^a considerable ninuber of troops, sent with an intention 
to be cuqdoyed on a special expedition projected in London. 

The East-lndia company, Avhilst uncertain of the event of the no- 
gociation in India, recicived advices of the acquisitions which Mr. 

Bussy had obtained from Salabad-jing ; and concluding very justly that 
negociations alone would not induce the French to quit such great 
advantages, they determined to strike at their power in the northern 
parts of the Decan by more effectual means. Aurengabad, the ca- 
pital of thin division of the Mogul empire, lies no more than one 
liundred and fifty miles ^fest of Bombay, and the country of the Mo- 
vattoes between boti\ : a friendly mtei course had for some time been 
kept up by* the presidency of Bombay with the Saha Bajah ; and 
from the frequent IfoAilities whiclx had been carried on by his geme- 
ral Balagerow against Salabad-jing, it was imagined that the Mo- 
rattoes might be rendered very instrumental in removing the French 

troops fjom the service of this prince : it was therefore determined to 
assist Balagerow with a force of Huropeaus the first time lie should 
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1756 niarch against Salabad-jing, who it was hoped would be so mucb 
alarmed by this measure as to consent to dismiss the French troops 
from his service, on condition that the English retired from the ba^t- 
ncrs of the Morattoes : and if fie persisted in his attachment to the 
French^ it was determined. to weary him into a compliance by vigo- 
rous hostilities, in conjunction with the Morattoes. 

This enterprize required a commander of much experience in the 
militaiy and political systems of the country ; and captain Olive, who 
was at this time preparing to return to India, offered to conduct it : the 
company had rewarded the services which this officer had already ren- 
dered, by appointing him governor of Fort St. David, and by obtain- 
ing for him a commission of lieutenant-colonel in the king's service ; 
but from that dependance gn the ministry to which their affairs will 
always be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the court of 
directors, in compliance with very powerful recommendations, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel Scot to command the expedition. This of- 
ficer went to India in the preceding year, in the post of engineer-ge- 
neral of all their settlements, but died soon after his arrival at Madrass^ 
The company, however, for fear that this or any other accjdent might 
prevent him from undertaking the expedition, desired colonel Clive to 
proceed to Bombay before he went to the coast of Coromandel, that if 
neces.sary he might be ready to supply colonel Scot's place. The troops 
sent from England for this service were three companies of the king's 
jirtillery, each of 100 men, and 300 recruits ; who arrived at Bombay 
in the end of October ; where colonel Clive finding that colonel Scot 
was dead, proposed to the presidency to undertake the plan recom- 
mended to them ; but they, possessed by too much caution, imagined 
that it could not be carried into execution without infrin^ng the con- 
vention made by Messrs. Saunders and Godeheu : this judgment, how- 
ever, had no foundation either in the truce or in the^ conditioual 
treaty, in which all mention, both of Salabad-jing and of the French 
troops in his service, seemed' to have been studiously avoided. The 
court of directors had explained their whole plan to the presidency of 
Madrass ; but the ship which had the letters on board was unfortu- 
nately wrecked on a rock lying eight hundred miles to the eas't of the 
Cape of Good Hope, within sight of’ the Ci>ntinent of Africa ; and the 
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presidency of Bombay not providing , for such an accident, but fearful 175(5 
that the letters they might write on th^s subject would be intercepted v-* 
bj* the French, contented themselves ‘with only sending to Madrass 
advices of the arrival of colonel Clive with the troops, •without ex- 
plaining their destination ; however, slender as this information was, 
it served to suggest to some members of the council the whole extent 
of the company’s intention ; in consequence of which they formed 
a plan for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay ; but before these letters arrived, 
that presidency had taken the resolution of employing all their force, 
in conjunction with Mr. Watson’s squadron, against another enemy, 
who had long been formidable to the English commerce on that side 
of India. 

• 

The Malabar coast, from cape Comerin to Surat, is intersected by 
a great number of rivers, which disembogue into the sea ; it appeai-s 
that from the earliest antiquity the inhabitants have had a strong pro- 
pensity to pijacy, and at this day all the difterent principalities on the 

(ioast employ vessels to cruize upon those of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul empire, wherwit first extended its 

dominion th the sea in the northern parts of this coast, appointed an 
admiral called the Sidee, with a fleet to protect the vessels of their 
Mahometan subjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia ajid Persia, from 
the Malabar pirates, as well as from the Portugueze. The Morattoes 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa and Bom- 
bay, and finding themselves inten'ujited in their piracies by the Mo- 
gul’s admiral, they made war against him by sea and land. In this war 
one Conagee Angria raised himself from a private man to bo com- 
mander in chief of the Morattoe fleet, and was entrusted with the go- 
vernment of Sever ndroog, one of their strongest forts, built upon a small 
rocky island which lies about eight miles to the north of Babul, and 
within cannon shot of the continent : here Conagee revolted against 
the Saha Rajah, or king of the Morattoes, and having seduced part of 
the fleet to follow his fortune, he with them took and destroyed the rest. 

The Saha Rajah endeavoured^ to reduce him to obedience by building 
three forts upon the main land, within point blank shot of Severn- 
droog ; but Conagee took these fort's likewise, and in a few years got 
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1756 possession of all the sea coast, from Tamanah to Bancoote, extending 
1 20 miles, together with the inland country as far back as the moun- 
tains, which in some places are thirty, in others twenty miles from tlie 
sea. His successors, who have all borne the name of Angria, strength- 
ened themselves continually, insomuch that the morattoes having no 
hopes of reducing them, agreed to a peace on condition that Angria 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of the Saha Rajah, by paying him a 
small annual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a strong animosity 
against him, ‘and determined to avail themselves of any favourable 
opportunity^ to recover the territories he had wrested from them. 

In the mean time the piracies which Angria exercised upon ships 
of all nations indifferently, who did not purchase his passes, rendered 
him every day more ahetmore powerful. The land and sea breezes 
on this coa^t, as well as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day ; so that vessels sailing along 
the coast are obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land-winds do 
not reach more than forty miles out to sea : there was* not a creek, 
bay, harbour, or mouth of a river along the coast of his dominions, 
in which he had not erected fortifications and marine receptacles, to 
serve both as a station of discovery, and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels ; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as 
to take them. ' His fleet consisted of grabs and galivats, vessels pe- 
culiar to the Malabar coast. The grabs have rarely more than two 
masts, although some have three ; those of three are about 300 tons 
burthen; but the others are not more tluin 150: they are built 
to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
length, narrowing however from the middle to the end, where in- 
stead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a Medi- 
terranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with the 
main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a 
bulk head which terminates the forecastle : aa^this construction sub- 
jects ‘the grab to pitch violently when sailing against a head sea, the 
deck of the prow is not enclosed vrith sides as the rest of the vessel is, 
hut remains bare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off 
without interruption : on the main deck under the forecastle aVe moun- 
ted two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, which point for- 
wards 
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wards through the port holes cut in -the bulk head, and fire over the 1756 
prow ; the cannon of the broadside are fi’om six to nine pounders. 

The gallivats are large row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons : they hsIVe two masts, 
of which the mizen is very slight ; the main mast bears only One sail, 
which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when hoisted being 
much higher than the mast itself. In general the gallivats are co- 
vered with a sp^ deck, made for lightness of bamboes split, and these 
carry only petteraroes, which are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the 
vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck 04 which they ^ 
mount six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders ; they 
have forty or fifty stout oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour. 

Eight or ten ginbs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally composed Angria’s principal fleet destined to attack ships 
of force or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port 
or bay where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables and 
put out to Jispa : if the wind blew, their construction enabled them to 
.sail almost as fast as the wind ; and if it was calm, the gallivats row- 
ing towed ^ the grabs ; when within cannon shbt of the chace they 
generally assembled in her stern, and the grabs attacked her at a dis- 
tance with their prow guns, firing first only at the masts, and taking 
aim when the three masts of the vessel just opened nil together to 
their view ; by which means the shot would probably strike one or 
other of the three. As soon as the chace was dismasted, they came 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she struck ; and if the de- 
fence was obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats with two or three 
hundred men in each, who boarded sword in hand from all quarters 
in the same instant. 

It was now fifty years that this piratical state had rendered itself 
formidable to^ the trading ships of all the European nations in India, 
and the English East-Jlndia company had kept up a marine force at 
the annual expence of fifty thousand pounds to protect their 'own 
ships, as well as those belonging to ^he merchants established in their 
colonies ; for as no vessel could with prudence venture singly to pass 
by Angrih’s ^dominions, the trade was convoyed at particular times 
up and down the sea coasts by the company's armed vessels. But as 
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1756 this force consisted only of four grabs, two of which, however, mount- 
ed twenty guns, and six gaUivats, it was deemed capable of nothing 
more than to protect the trade ; •and indeed it scarcely ever did an^y 
mischief to the enemy, who sailing much better than the Bombay 
fleet, never fought them longer than they thought proper : in the 
mean time, Angria seldom failed to take suph ships as ventured to sail 
without company along his coast. About twenty-eight years ago 
they took the Darby, a ship belonging to the company, richly laden 
from England, and more lately a three mast grab of the Bombay 
fleet : they [jOkewise took a forty gun ship belonging to the French 
company ; and in February, 1764?, they overpowered three Dutch 
ships, of 50, 36, and 18, guns, which were sailing together, burning 
the two largest, and takiijg the other. In 1722, commodore Mat- 
thews with a squadron of three ships of the line, in conjunction with 
a Portugueze army from Goa, attacked one of their forts called Coil- 
ahby, but by the cowardice of the Portugueze the attempt proved 
unsuccessful ; and two years after that expedition, the putch with 
equal ill success attacked Qheria with seven ships, two bomb vessels, 
and a body of land forces. From this time his forts were deemed im- 
pregnable, as his fleet was with reason esteemed formidable. Elated 
by his constant good fortune, the pirate threw off his allegiance to the 
Morattoes : it is said that he cut off the noses of their ambassadoi's who 
came to demand the tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha Eajah. 
The Morattoes who were in possession of the main land opposite to 
Bombay, had several times made proposals to the English government 
in the island, to attack this common enemy with their united forces, 
but it was not before the beginning of the present year that both par- 
ties happened to be ready at the same time to undertake such an ex- 
pedition, The presidency then made a treaty with Bama-gee Punt, 
the Saha Rajah’s general in these parts, and agreed to assist the Mo- 
rattoes with their maiine force in reducing Sevemdroog, Bancoote, 
and ^omc others of Angria’s forts, which lie near to Choul, a harbour 
and fortified city belonging to the Morattoes. Accordingly commodore 
James, the commander in chief of the company’s marine force in India, 
sailed on the 22d of March in the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch 
oi 16 guns, and two bomb vessels ; but such was the exaggerated 
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opinion of Angria’s strong holds, th^t the presidency instructed him 1756 

not to expose the company’s vessels tq any risque by attacking them, 

lant only to blockade the harbours v^ilst the Morattoe army carried 
on their operations by land. Three days after the Morattoe fleet, 
consist ing of seven grabs and sixty gallivats, came out of Choul? having 
on board 10,000 land forces, and the fleets united proceeded to Co- 
rn ara-bay, where they anchored in order to permit the Morattoes to 
get their meal on shore, since they are prohibited by their religion from 
eating or washing at sea. Departing from hence they anchored again 
about fifteen miles to the north of Sevemdroog, when Rama-gee ‘ 
Punt with the troops disembarked in order to proceed the rest of the 
way by land: commodore James now receiving intelligence that the 
enemy’s fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Sevemdroog, represented 
to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that by proceeding immediately 
thither they might come ' upon them in the night, and so clfectiially 
blockade them in the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. 

The Morattoe seemed highly to approve the proposal, but had not 
authority enough over hLs oflicers to make any of them stir before 
^the morning, when the enemy discovering tharn under sail, imme- 
diately sli{)ped their cables and put to sea. The commodore then 
flung out the signal for a general chase ; but as little regard was paid 
to this as to his former intention; for although the vessels of the Mo- 
rattoes had hitherto sailed better than the English, such was their ter- 
ror of Angria’s fleet, that they all kept behind, and suffered the Pro- 
tector to proceed alone almost out of their sight. The enemy on the 
other hand exerted themselves with imcommon industry, flinging over- 
board all their lumber to lighten their vessels, not only crowding all the 
sails they could bend, but also hanging up their garments, and even 
their turbans, to catch every breath of The Protector, how- 
ever, came within gun-shot of some of the stemmost, but the evening 
ap*proacfaingf commodore James gave over the chase, and returned 
to Sevemdroog, which he had passed several milea Here he 4bund 
Rama-gee Punt with the army besieging, as they said, the three forts 
on the main land ; but they were firing only from one gun, a four 
poundei; at the distance of two mlies, and even at this distance the 
ti’oops did not think themselves safe witliout digging pits, in which 
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1756 they sheltered themselves covered up to the chin from the enemy’s 
fire. The commodore judging from these operations, that they 
would never take the forts, defibermined to exceed the instructioi^s 
which he ha^ received from the presidency, rather than expose the 
Englislrarms to the disgrace they would sufier, if an expedition in 
which they were believed by Angria to have taken so great a share, 
should miscarry. The next day, the 2d of April, he began to can- 
nonade and bombard the fort of Severndroog, situated on the island ; 
but finding that the walls on the western side which he attacked, were 
* mostly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his station to the north- 
east between the island and the main ; where whilst one of his broad- 
sides plied the north-east bastions of this fort, the otlier fired on fort 
Goa, the largest of those upon the main land. The bastions of Se- 
vemdroog, however, were so high, that the Protector could only 
point her upper tier at them ; but being anchored within a hundred 
yards, the musketry in the round tops drove the enemy from their guns, 
and by noon the parapet of the north-east bastion was in ruins ; when 
a shell from one of the bomb vessels set fire to a thatched house, which 
the garrisem, dreading the Pi’otector’s musketry, were afraid to ex- 
tinguish : the blaze spreading fiercely at this dry season df the year, 
all the buildings of the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a 
magazine of powder blew up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, with the greatest part of the garrison, in all 
near 1000 persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their escape to fort Goa ; but 
they were prevented by the English ketches, who took them all. The 
Protector now directed her fire only against fort Goa; where the 
enemy, after sufiering a severe cannonade, hung out a flag as a signal 
of surrender ; but whilst the Morattoes were marching to take 
posessions of it, the governor perceiving that the commodore had 
not yet taken possession of Severndroog, got into a boat with some 
of his most trusty men, and crossed over to thfe island, hoping to be 
able to maintam the fort until he should receive assistance from Dabul, 
which is in sight of it. Upon this the Protector renewed her fire upon 
Severndroog, and the commodore finding that the governor vpmted to 
protract the defence until night, when it was not to be doubted that 
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place, he landed half his [seamen, under cover of the fire of the 
qjiips, who with great intrepidity mn up to the gate, and cutting 
down the sally port with their axes, forced their way into it ; on 
which the garrison surrendered : the other two forts on t^jie main 
land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Morattoes 
took possession of them. Tliis was all the work of one day, in which •» 
the spirited resolution of commodore James destroyed the timorous 
prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of the im- 
practicability of reducing any of Angria’s fortified harbours. 

On the 8th of April, the fleet and army proceeded £o Bancoote, a 
fortified island which commands a harbour lying about six miles to the 
north of Severndroog. The place, terrified by the fate of Sevemdroog, 
surrendered on the first summons, and tfie Morattoes consented that 
the company should keep it. It is now called fort Victoria, and the 
country about it being subject to the Sidee, is inhabited by Mahome- 
dans, who contribute to supply Bombay ^vith beeves, which it is very 
difficult to procure in other parts of the coast, as they are under the ju- 
'"‘risdiction of princes of the strictest cast of the, Indian religion, who 
worship the cow, and regard the killing of that animal as the gi'eatest 
of crimes. 

Rama-gee Punt was so elated by these successes, that he oftered 
commodore James 200,000 rupees if he would immediately proceed 
against Dabul, and some other of the enemy’s forts, a little to the 
southward of that place ; and certainly this was the time to attack 
them, during the consternation into which the enemy were throAvii by 
the losses they had just sustained. But the stormy monsoon, which on 
tliis coast sets in at the end of April,* was approaching, and the com- 
modore having already exceeded his orders, would not venture to 
comply with the Morattoe’s request without permission from Bombay : 
hftwever, inP order to obtain it as expiditiouely as possible, he sailed 
away thither in Hie Protector ; but found the presidency, notwith- 
standing the unexpected successes of their arms, still possessed by their 
ancient spirit of caution, and so sdllicitous for the fate of one of their 
bomb ketches, a heavy flal bottomed boat incapable of keeping the 
sea in tempestuous weather, that they ordered him to bring back the 
fleet into harbour without delay Accordingly on the 11th he de- 
livered 
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1736 livered the forts of Severndroog to tlie Morattoes, striking the Eng- 
lish flag, which for the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused 
to be hoisted in them ; and on the 15th sailed away with his ships 
Bombay : tho-Morattoe fleet at the same time returned to ChouL 

The squadron under the command of Mr. Watson arrived at Bom- 
bay in the November following, and the fair season being now re- 
turned, the presidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of 
attacking Angria ; Mr. Watson readily consenting to assist them with the 
force under his command. It was determined, if practicable, to strike 
^ , at once at the root of Angria’s power, by attacking Gheria, the capital 
of his dominions, and the principal harbour and arsenal of his marine 
force : but it was so long since any Englishman had seen this place, 
that trusting to the report of the natives, they believed it to be at least 
as strong as Gibraltar, and like that situated on a mountain inacces- 
sible from the sea ; for this reason it was resolved to send vessels to 
reconnoitre it, which service commodore James, in the Protector, 
with two other ships, performed. He found the enemy’s fleet at an- 
chor in the harbour, notwitlistanding which he approached within 
cannon shot of the foif/, and having attentively considered it, returned' 
at the end of December to Bombay, and described the plafce, such as 
it really was, very strong indeed, but far from being inaccessible or 
impregnable. 

Upon his representation, it was resolved to prosecute the expedi- 
tion with vigour. The Morattoe army under the command of Bama- 
gee Punt, marched from Ghoul, and the twenty gun ship, with the 
sloop of Mr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour, where they were sooi]^ after joined by commodore James, in 
the Protector, and another ship, which was of 20 guns, belonging to 
the company. On the 11th of February the admiral, with the rest of 
the ships amved. The whole fleet now united, consisted of four ships 
of the line, of 70, 64*, 60, and 50 guns, one of 44*, three of 20, a grab 
of 12, and five bomb ketches, in all fourteen vessels. Besides the sea- 
men, they had on board a battaljion of 800 Europeans with 1000 
Sepoys under the command of lieutenant-colonel Clive. 

The famous fortress of Gheria is situated on a promontory of rocky 
land {ibout a mile long and a quarter broad, lying about a mile from 
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the entrance of a large harbour, which forms the mouth of a river X7 
descending from the Balagat mountains. The promontory projects 
t® the south-west, on the right of th^ harbour as you ei^ter ; it is on 
the sides contiguous to the water inclosed by a continued rock about 
fifty feet liigh, on which are built the fortifications. These are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet •above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 
continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the grOund begins 
to expand itself, is built a large open town or peMah, for the habita- 
tion of such persons whose attendance is not constantly re?iuired in the 
fort. The river directing its course to the south-west washes the north 
sides of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory ; on the 
nock of land are the docks in which the gfabs are built and repaired, 
from whence they are launched into the river : ten of them, amongst 
which was that taken from the company, were now lying in the 
river, all tied together, almost opposite to the docks. 

Angria, on the appearance of the fleet, was so terrified that he left 
Jiis town to be defended by his brother, and went and put himself into 
tlie hands jof the Morattoes, who having crossed the river at some 
distance from the sea, were already encamped to the eastward of the 
pettali. Here he endeavoured to prevail on Rama-gee Punt to accept 
of a ransom for his fort, offering a large sum of money if he would 
divert the storm that was ready to break upon him : but the Morat- 
toe availing himself of his fear, kept him a prisoner, and extorted 
from him an order, directing his brother to deliver the fortress to 
the Morattoes, intending if he could get possession of it in this clan- 
destine manner, to exclude his allies the English from any share of 
the plunder. 

The admiral receiving intelligence of these porceedings, sent a sum- 
mons to the/ort on the morning after his arrival, and receiving no 
answer, ordered the q)iips to weigh in the afternoon as soon ^ the 
sea- wind set in : they proceeded in two divisions, parallel to each 
other, the larger covering the bomb ketches and smaller vessels fixim 
the fire of the fort : as soon*as they had passed the point of the pro- 
montorj-, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the north side 
of the fortifications, began, at the distance of fifty yard^, to batter 
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them with 150 pieces of cannon ;* the bomb ketches at the same time 
pUed their mortars, and within* ten minutes after the firing bagan, a 
shell fell into one of Angria’s grabs, which set her on fire ; the rest 
being fastened together with her, soon shared the same fate and in 
less than an hour this fleet, which had for fifty years been the terror 
of the Malabar coast, was utterly destroyed. In the mean time the 
cannonade and bombardment continued furiously, and silenced the 
enemy’s fire ; but the governor, however, did not surrender when the 
night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter that ho in- 
tended to give up the place the next day to the Morattoes, colonel 
Clive landed with the troops ; and in order to prevent the Morattoes 
from canying their scheme into execution, took up his ground be- 
tween them and the fort. 'Early in the morning the admiral sum - 
moned the place again, declaring that he would renew the attack, and 
give no quarter if it was not ^delivered up to him in an hour : in an- 
swer to which the governor desired a cessation of hostilities until the 
next morning, alledging that he only waited for orders from Angria 
to comply with the summons. The cannonade was therefore renewed, 
at four in the afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison 
hung out a flag of truce, but nevertheless they did not strike their 
colours, nor consent to admit the English troops ; the ships therefore 
repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever ; and the garrison, 
unable to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they were ready to surrender : upon which 
lieutenant-colonel Clive immediately marched up, and took possession 
of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the cannonade had de- 
stroyed most of the artificial works upon which they fired, the rock 
remained a natural and almost impregnable bulwark ; so that if the 
enemy had been endowed with courage sufficient to have maintained 
the place to extremity, it could only have been taken by regular ap- 
proaches on the land side. There were found ii^it 200 pieces of can- 
non, SIX brass mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition, and mi- 
litary and naval stores of all kind^s : the money and effects of other 
kinds, amounted to 120,000 pounds steriing. All this booty was 
divided amongst the captors, without any reserve either for the 
nation or the company. Besides the vessels which were set on fire 
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during the attack, there were two, ships, one of them 40 guns, upon 1766 
the stocks, both of which the captors destroyed. Whilst the fleet ^ 
♦were employed in taking on boar<^* the plunder, the Morattoes sent 
detachments to summon several other forts, which sufrendered with- 
out making any resistance : thus in less than a month, they got pos- 
session of all the territories wrested from them by Angria’s predecessors, 
and which they had for seventy years despaired of ever being able to 
recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned to Bombay, 
where Mr. Watson repaired his squadron, and sailing from thence on 
the 28th of April, arrived at Madrass on the 1 2th of ♦ * 

The detacliment sent from hence with the Nabob to collect the 
tributes from the northern Polygars, made their progress without be- 
ing obliged to commit any hostilities, ^bout 50 miles to the north- 
ward of Madi’ass, are the districts of three principal Polygars, named, 

Bangar Yatcham, Dameria Venkitapah, and Bom-rawze : the first 
is in possession of Cottapatam, situated on the sea sliore, about 65 
miles north of Madrass, and his principal town Venkati Gherri is 
60 miles inland from the sea. The districts of Damorla Venkitapah 
^extended to the north and west of Bangar Yatcham’s but stretch on 
the westefn side more to the south : westward of these lye the dis- 
tricts of Bom-rawze, which extend still farther to the south, and ap- 
proach within thirty miles of the city of Arcot. All the three Polygars 
consented to acknowledge tlio Nabob, and compounded their tributes, 

Bangax Yatcham agreeing to pay 140,000 rupees, Dameria 100,000, 
and Bom-rawze 80,000. These sums were not equal to the arrers 
they owed the government ; but were accepted, because it would have 
been imprudent to have vexed them to defection, as the rocks and 
woods of the countries form an excellent barrier to the more south- 
ern parts of the Carnatic : and indeed the Nabob himself was very 
anxious to draw the army from their districts, in order to employ it 
against a feudatory of much greater consequence. This was Mortiz- 
ally, the Phousdar®of Velore, whose riches, extensive territory, and 
the vicinity of his capital to Arcot, rendered him almost as considerable 
in the province as the NaboJ) himself : the independance affected by 
this odious rival preyed upon the Nabob's mind so much, that the 
presidency, in compliance vrith his repeated and earnest sollicitations, 
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1766 detemined to give him the satisfaction of attempting to redtice the 
q£ Velore. Accordingly the .detachment returning to Arcot from 
the expedition against the Polyga|^ was reinforced with two hundred 
Europeans, tWo e^hteen pounders, and several companies of Se« 
poys : the whole now amounting to 500 men in battalion, with 
1500 Sepoys, encamped the 30th of January within cannon shot to 
the south of Yelore. The Fhousdar having early intelligence of their 
approach, applied for as^tance to Mr. de Leyrit, the governor of 
Pondicherry, who wrote to the presidency of Madrass, that he regard- 
ed their proofings against Yelore, as a breach of the truce, and 
should commence hostilities if the English troops were not immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; as a proof of which intention, he ordered 700 Eu- 
ropeans, with 2000 Sepoys, Ijp take the field : this vigorous resolution 
probably proceeded from his knowing that the English squadron were 
preparii^ for the expedition against Angriai, which woidd for some 
months delay their return to the coast of CoromandeL At the same 
time that major Kilpatrick was alarmed by the approach of sudi an 
enemy in his rear, he found the place he was come against, much 
too strong to be reduced by the force under his command : Mortiz-' 
ally likewise had his anxieties ; for next to the dread of being vigo- 
rously attacked, nothing was so terrible to him as the necessity of 
admitting a body of French troops into his fort ; although to amuse 
the English, he publickly declared that he should not hesitate to take 
this step if they commenced hostilities. Both mdes therefore, having 
cogent reasons to avoid them, a negooiation was opened, and Mahomed 
Issoof went into Yelore to settle the terms. In the mean time, the 
Phousdar’s agent at Madrass^, finding the preddency dbooncerted by 
the resolution which the French had taken, made proposals in bdialf 
of his master ; and the pi^^dency deeming it impossible to subdue 
the place in the present ooiyuncture, determined to withdraw their 
troops and make peace with him, provided he would pay the company 
100,000 rupees. Inconsequence of this resolutiola, a member of the 
coundl was deputed to Yelore who on his amval at the camp, found 
that the Fhousdar had agreed to pay mqjor Ki^iattick 400,000 ru- 
pees, if he would immediately retire with the army, and that he had 
already sent out scone sealed bags of money, which, as he said, con- 
tained 
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tained 20,000 rupees, in part of tke sum stipulated. But by this ^750 
time the Phousdax’s agent was returned from Madrass to Velore, 
having by some very unaccountable means obtained information of 
the whole extent of the deputy’s instructions ; this man now came 
to the camp, and told the deputy what he knew, adding fhat his 
master was ready to pay the 100,000 rupees. In this dilemma the 
deputy thought best to deny the purport of his commission, and to 
prc^nd that he was only sent from Madrass to receive the money, 
which had been offered to major Kilpatrick ; and in order to per- 
plex the agent, he took the resolution of returning immediately to * 
Arcot, saying that he should leave major Kilpatrick to finish his own 
work, and if necessaiy to commence hostilities. This alarmed the 
Fbousdar not a little, and he immediately sent messengers to desire 
the IVench troops to advance ; but at the same time sent his agent 
after the deputy to Arcot, desiring a conference with him at Velore, 
and promising, with much seeming submisraon, to agree to whatsoever 
the English flight determine in r^ard to his dispute with the Nabob. 

TJpon this the deputy returned to the camp, and went into the town, 
accompanied by Mahomed Issoof and two ElngHsh officers. After a 
sumptuous ^nner they retired with the Phousdar into a private room ; 
who, instead of making any overtures to pay the money which he had 
offered to major Kilpatrick, denied that he had ever made such agree- 
ment : upon this Mahomed Issoof, who had conducted that business, 
related what had passed ; to which the Phousdar with great com- 
posure replied, that all he asserted was a lie. Mahomed Issoof start- 
ing from Ms seat, clapped his hand to his dagger, the Phousdar raised 
his voice, and the guards of the palace began to be in motion to- 
wards the room ; but the deputy interposing, convinced him tliat 
his own safety depended on forbidding them to approach : after’ 
whijph the conference was re-assumed. However, the Phousdar 
shewed no inclination ^to pay more than 200,000 rupees, for which he 
insisted on receiving, ^m the presidency of Madrass, a promise* that 
he should not in ihture be molested, either by the Nabob or them- 
selves. The deputy thinking«uch a sum no compensation for exclud- 
ing thenF from taking advantage of a more favourable opportunity 
to reduce the place, broke up the conference, and returned to the 
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1756 eamp ; imagining however, that* the Phousdar would sooh recollect 
impolicy of his conduct, in refusing to comply with his agreement. 
But by tliis time the French troops were advanced as far as Ami, aAd 
the English not venturing to commence hostilities, not farther propo- 
sals were received from him ; major Kilpatrick returned soon after 
with the army to Arcot, and the French troops retired to Pondicherrj’'. 
The presidency of Madrass were not sorry that the negociation as 
well as the intended hostilities broke up in this manner ; for they had 
marched against Velore only to indulge the Nabob, being convinced 
themselves that their force, even without any interruption from the 
French, was insuflScient to reduce the place ; which opinion was con- 
firmed to them by the opinion of several of their officers, as well as 
the deputy, who described id as one of the strongest holds in Indostan ; 
at the same time that its situation and domain rendered it of such im- 
portance, that all the supposed treasures of the Phousdar would not 
have been a compensation for exempting it from the authority of Ar- 
cot. The conclusion of this finitless attempt enabled the presidency to 
prosecute the reduction of the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. 

Maphuze-Khan, after loitering before the Pulitaver’s place until the 
middle of November, retunied to Tinivelly, in order to borrow mo- 
ney for the payment of his troops, which could only be obtained by 
giving assignments of the laud to the lenders. Meanwhile the Puli- 
taver with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their views. The Pulitaver, more from the 
subtilty and activity of his character, than the extent of his territory 
and force, had acquired the ascendance in the councils^ of a# the wes- 
tern Polygars of Tinivelly ; of these, the most powerful was the Po- 
lygar of Vadagherri, whose districts adjoin on the west to the Pulijl^ 
taver's, and exceeded them in extent and inhabitants : he nevertheless 
conformed to whatsoever the Pulitaver suggested, and sent his ijien 
on every call. The Polygars to the eastward of Tinivelly were under 
the direction of Catahominaig. The Pulitaver ^proposed an union 
between the two divisions ; but Catahominaig, as well as his depen- 
dant of Etiaporum, having given hostages to colonel Heron, who 
were in prison at Tritchino poly, feared for their safety, and refused. 
The Polygars of Madura, whose distiicts lie along the foot of the 
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mountains to the west, were solli<jted with more success, and pro- 1756 
mised their assistance. Mianah, the fugitive colleague of Moodemiah, 
and Nabi Oawn Catteck, at the satfle time spirited up the Polygai-s 
of Nattam to join the league, of which the immediate object was 
nothing less than to get possession of the city of Madura. • 

Such an extensive eonfederacy could scarcely be kept a secret. The 
presidency of Madrass received intelligence of it from captain Cal- 
liaud, who commanded in Tritchinopoly, and the Nabob from the 
governor of Madura. They were, and with reason, greatly alarmed ; 
for Madiira, by its situation, extent, and defences, is the bulwark both ^ ' 
of its own and the territory of Tinivelly, over neither of which Tritchi- 
nopoly could maintain any authority,, if Madura were wrested from 
its dependance. The presidency, although from the first convinced 
of Mapliuze-Khan*s incapacity, had hitherto, from deference to the 
Nabob, treated him with indulgence and respect : but seeing now 
the whole brought into risque by the successes and designs of the 
Polygars, they determined to take the administration of those coun- 
tries into tiieir own hands. A native of Tinivelly, named Moodiloe, 

*came about tins time to Madrass, and made^ proposals to take the 
whole eoilntiy at farm ; but it required time to gain the knowledge 
necessary to adjust the terms. Mean while it was immediately neces- 
sary to provide for the defence of the country ; but jas no part of the 
European force could be spared from the services of the Carnatic, it 
was resolved to send a thousand Sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with Maphuze-Khan, as well as those belonging to the 
Nabob ; and to put the whole of this body under the command of 
Mahomed Issoof, whose vigorous and enterprising services had been 
recompensed by a commission appointing him commander in chief of 
all the Sepoys entertained by the company : he proceeded to Tritchi- 
nopoly, soon after the English army returned from Velore ; and cap- 
tain Calliaud was instructed to send him forward with the appointed 
force and equipmc!h& • 

Meanwhile the Pulitaver, Nabi Cawn Catteck and Moodemiah 
with their allies liad proceeded to action, and in the middle of February 
entered the districts of Nadamundalum, which occupy a considerable 
extent, about midway between the city of Madura and the Pulitaver's 
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1756 place. The fwt which commander these districts is called Gievelpe' 
t(ne, and is situated at the foot of the western mountains, about 45 
miles south-west of Madura. The troops staUcmed for the defence of 
the fort and distiicts, were under the command of Ahdul Bahim, a 
half brother to the I9abob and Maphuze-Cawr^ the same with whom 
Lieutenant Innis marched into those countries in the year 1751, and 
of AbduU-mally another relation to the family.: the foot, eBoepting 
200 Sepoys, were the usual rabble allotted to the guard of villages ; 
but there wwe 500 horse, esteemed the best in Maphuze-Khan’s 
service, who proud of their prowess, and their quality of Mahome- 
dans, held the enemy, as Indians, and of no nulitaiy reputation, in 
utter contempts and encouraged their own commanders to risque a 
battle ; in which they were surrounded, but with sufficient gallantry, 
and considerable loss, cut tlxeir way through, and retired to Chevel- 
petore. Here AbduU Bahim and AbduU-mally intended to main- 
tain themselves, until succours should arrive, either from Madura or 
TiniveUy ; but the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied for want of pay, 
and fearful of losing their horses through want of provisii^ during 
the siege, marched aw^y, and many of them joined the enemy : the ' 
fort was immediately invested and soon after reduced, but the two 
commanders escaped again. 

This success epcouraged the Madura Polygais, who had hitherto 
only lodced on, to join accwding to their promise ; and the whole 
camp. now consisted of 25000 men, of which 1000 were cavalry. 
Their chiefs animated by this superiority of numbers determined to 
give battle to Maphuze-Cawn at TiniveUy, before they attacked the 
city of Madura. By this time Maphuze-Cawn bad prevailed on Ca- 
tabominaig, by the cession of some districts and the promise of other 
advantages^ to join him witii the forces of the eastern Polygats, and 
had Ukewise levied aU the horse and foot of whataoever kind which 
could be procured ; but his principal strength was the 1500 horse he 
had before, and the body of 1000 Sepoys belon^ui^ to the company 
under the command of Jemaul Saheb, whose losses had been recruited 

Cl 

with effective men. The battle was fought on the. filst of March, 
within seven miles of TiniveUy, ami was maintained with more ob- 
stinacy than usual in the fights of this country, until Moodeminh fell ; 
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fell ; he was cut down charging bravely with his <»valry ; the rout 175 $ 
then became general ; 2000 Colleiies were slain, and 300 horse, with » 
alhthe cannon and elephants were taJ^n. This victory saved Madura, 
for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of whom, and 
the Pulitaver with as much terror as any, hurried from the 4 ield to 
the shelter of their respective homes. 

The news of the victory was brought to Tritchinopoly on the 24th 
of March, by which time Mahomed Issoof was ready to proceed : 
his detachment consisted of 1200 Sepoys, 100 Caffides, 150 Colle- 
ries, and 4 field.pieces, with an 18 pounder managed by Europeans. • 
The king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, had been requested 
to join some of their troops to the detachment : the ‘interposition of 
the presidency to stop their quarrel, having offended the one, as much 
as it was acceptable to the other, the king refused, but the Polygar 
promised the assistance required. For some time before the departure 
of the detachment, Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum had 
been treating with captain Calliaud for the redemption of their hos- 
.tages, and it was agreed that the money should be paid on their being 
delivered to Tondiman. Mahomed Issoof therefore took the hostages 
with him, and directed his march to Puducotah, the principal town 
belonging to Tondiman, to whose care they were surrendered. The 
troops of Tondiman not being ready, Mahomed Issoof 'requested they 
might follow, and continued his rout, marching, not through the 
pass, but to the eastward of the hilb which bound and make part of 
the forest of Nattam : he then struck to the westward through Ti- 
rambore, where stands the pagoda of Coilguddy. On the 6 th of 
April he arrived at Madura, where he was joined on the 10 th by 
Tondiman’s brother-in-law, with some Peons, Colleries, and horse, 
which remained with him at the company’s expence. The governor 
nf Danish Mend Ehan, wished, although he did not know 

how, to preclude MiAomed Issoof fiom any interference with the 
garrison ; but MahWed Issoof with his usual pertinacity examined 
every thing steictly, «id found evejy thing in such disorder, that he 
was convinced the place might have been taken, if it had been at- 
tempted*by no other force than that of the Nattam Colleries under 

the conduct of Mianah : nevertlieless it was with reluctance the go- 
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1756 v«rnor could be induced to receive a reinforcement of two compa- 
“•^•^niesof Sepoys into the town.. Having employed some days in re- 
fitting his carriages and stores, *he proceeded to the fort of Che^l- 
petore, whidh, notwithstanding their late defeat, renamed id the 
hands »of the enemy ; but they abandoned it on bis appearance. 
Leaving a sufficient garrison to defend it in future, he proceeded 
aCTOss the Nadamundalum country to Cayetar, a town about 25 
milaa north of Tinivelly, where Maphuze-Cawn was waiting for 
him with his victorious but inactive army. 

Ditring tliss progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops ; be- 
cause the ravages of the Polygars had tniined most of the villages 
and cultivated lands of tho country through which he passed ; and 
the real detriment of these devastations was increased by the pre- 
tences they furnished the land-holders to falsify their accounts, and 
plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Maphuze- 
Cawn in greater distress than himself, unable either ‘to fulfil the 
stipulations at which he had rented the country from colonel HeroR,- 
or to supply the pay of the company’s Sepoys left with , him under 
the command of Jemaul Saheb, or even to furnish enough, exclusive 
of long arrears, for the daily subsistance of his own troops. Thi.S 
distress naturally deprived him of the necessary authority over the 
Jemmadars, or officers of his cavalry, who in Indostan, as the antient 
mercenary captains of Italy, hire out their bands, and gain not a 
little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in 
aU the other departments of his administration, at the same time 
that the indolence and irresolution of his own character confirmed 
all the evils which had been introduced into his government. 

From Cayetar, Maphuze-Cawn and Mahomed Issoof moved with 
the whole army to the woods of Etiaporum, which lie about 30 miles 
to the East of Cayetar : Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum, 
were in the camp : the former had by his agents redeemed his hos- 
tages at Fudueottah, but the other ^ill delayed and thlR motion 
was made to excite his fears, although no threats w;ere used ; ho 
nevertheless still procrastinated, and his alliance was at this time 
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deemed too valuable, to compel \|im by tlu', exercise of hostilities. 1756 
From Etiaporum they crossed the country to Ooil<)repottah, a strong 
fcrt situated near the gi'eat i‘oad it belonged to a Polygar named 
(^ondam-naigue, who on the first suimiioris promised ^^ithout hesita- 
tion to pay the tribute demanded of him ; but continued Any after 
day to send pretences ajid excuses instead of the inon^y : at length 
Mahomed Issoof finding himself trifiod with, battered, and then 
stormed the fort. It wa.s well defended. The serjeant of tljo CJol- 
fres, and 8 of that company jrcre killed : ofc' the Sepoys 8 with tlio 
commander of one of the companies were killed, ^and 65 were • * 

wounded : the Collcries suffered still more, aiid all who were not 
killed, were made j)i‘i.soners, amongst whom, th(3 * Polygrir liimselfi 
From (k)ilorepettali, the Avliole army jm^ceeded to CUicvelpetore, and 
encamped under this fort on the 10th of June, whei'o most of the 
neighbouring Polygaivs, terrified by the example of Coilorepettali, 
made their submissions cither in person or by their agents. Even the 
Politaver Ajith his usual du])licity sent one with proposals of r(‘Con- 
ciliation, and the Polygfir of Eloram])enah, whose place lies betvreen 
Coilorepettali and Chevelpetore, redeemed his hostages. But the Po- 
lygar of (5alancandan, which lies 18 miles north-cast of Chevelpetore, 
paying no regard to the usual summons, Mahomed Issoof marched 
and attacked his fort, which was ahaudonod after a sHght lesistancc. 

The presidency of Madrass, after the retreat of their army from 
V^elorc, had had no provocations worthy the contest, to induce them 
to engage in any military operations in the Carnatic, at the risijue of 
drawing the French again into the field ; ami the government of 
Pondicherry, conducting themselves by intelligence, of which the 
English were ignorant, were equally averse to venture any hostilities 
that might diminish their means of maintaining the advantages they 
lif^d acquired in the Decan, which from their former security were 
at this time approiJiching to the utmost risque and uncertainty. In the 
month of February of this year, Salabad-jing took the field again, and 
marched against the city of Savanjpre, the capital of one of the three 
Pitan Nabobs, by whose tseacliery both Nazir-Jing and Murzafa-jing 
had lost their lives. The successor of this Nabob had hitherto re- 
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1756 fused to acknowledge the authorityo of Salabad-jing, and had lately cn- 
tered into a defensive alliance with the Morattoo Morari-row, who with 
tlie same spirit of independence ha/i likewise refused to pay allegianct'' 
to his soverei^ the Sahah Rajah, or Prince of the Morattoe nations. 
The cit}?^ of Savanore, or Simore, lyeth about 200 miles south-west of 
Colcondah, and about 30 to the north-west of Bisnagar : it is extensive, 
well peopled, situated in a great plain, and sniTOundcd by a wall with 
round bastions and towers. On a rock about a mile and a half from 
the city is a very strong fortress, called Bancapour, whence the ca- 
' ' ])ital is generajly called by the two names together of Saiiore Banca- 

pour, to distinguish it from another town belonging to a Polygar in 
those countries, which is likewise called Sanore. Tl>e country of 
which Morari-row had takei:^, possession, lies about 220 miles south of 
Golcondah ; to the north it adjoins the territory of Canoul ; to the 
south, the country of Colala ; and to the west, the country of Sanore 
Bancapour. At the time of this expedition against the Pitan and the 
Morattoe, Seid Laskar-Khan no longer held the ofiice of Duau to Sa- 
labad-jing : for notwithstanding the oaths of his reconciliation with 
Mr. Bussy at Aurengatad in 1753, he secretly continued to thwgirt all 
his purposes ; on conviction of which Mr. Bussy removed him from that 
employment, and in his stead replaced Shanavaze Khan, who himself 
had been removed for the other. At what time this change was made 
we do not know ; but Shanavaze Khan was at the head of the admi- 
nistration when the army took the field, and had as much concealed 
aversion to the French interests as his predecessor. Jaffer Ally Khan, 
the late Nabob of Rajahmuudrum, had received lands in the Decan in 
Jagior, or fief, from Salabad-jing, when he made his submissions at Au- 
rengabad in 1754 ; and, in consequence of this feudal obligation, now 
accompanied his lord with a body of troops : he was esteemed an active 
soldier, and having been deprived of his government because his coun- 
try had been ceded to the French company, bore mucii hatred to 
Mr. Bussy and all his nation : being therefore united with Shanavaze 
Khan, the friends and connexions, of both formed a very powerful 
party, determined if possible to rescue Salabad-jing from the influence 
wbidi his European allies had obtained over all his councils, •- 
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Peace subsisting at this time between Balagerow and Salabad-jing, it 1756 
had been concerted by Shanavazc Khan, that Balagerow should march 
from Poni, to punish Morari-row, at the same time that Salabad-jing 
took the field against Savanorc. The two armies met, united, and 
agreed to assist each other in the reduction of their disobcdieilt vassals, 
beginning with Savanore. But before they arrived at the city, Morari- 
row had reinforced the garrison with a considerable body of Morat- 
toes, and commanded them himself in person. The French company 
were indebted to him a large sum on account of his services in tlJ(^ 
war of Tritchiuopoly, for which the government of Pondicherry liad • * 

given their bond ; and he had often threatened mischief to their affairs, 
wheresoever the opportunity should offer, if the moiiey were not paid. 

But now seeing the great force tliat coming against himself and 
Sanorc, he privately offered to relinquish his claim in)on the French 
company, if Mr. Biissy would effect his reconciliation with Balagerow 
upon moderate terms. A negociation c,nsucd ; it was entirely con- 
ducted by ^r. Bussy ; and the Duan, so far from impeding, was se- 
jcrctly rejoiced that he should adjust the terms. We have obtained no 
information what they were, farther than that the Nabob of Sanorii 
and Morari-row made their submissions to their respective superiors, 
and Morari-row gave up to Nr. Bussy the bond of the French com- 
j)any. As soon as the peace was concluded, the Duan struck the blow 
he had long meditated, representing to Salabad-jing ‘‘that the city 
“ of Sanore might have been easily taken, if Mr. Bussy had not pre- 
“ ferred the interest of the French company with Morari-row to 
‘‘ those of the Soubahship with its vassals : that the French had 
“ never supplied any money to his government from the province of 
“ Arcot, although it was now five years since they had been entrusted 
“ with the administration of that country ; whereas the ally of the 
“•English, ^lahomed Ally, was at this very time solliciting the same 
“ patents for himself^ proffering an annual tribute of three millions 
“ and two hundred thousand rupees, and an immediate present* of one 
“ million two hundred thousand, ^ soon as he should receive the pa- 
“ tents.” Whoever has considered the whole tenor of our narrative, 
will^ea?ily have discerned that the opposition of the English arms had 
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1756 left tlio French no great gainers by their titular acquisition of the pro- 
vince of Arcot ; and we cannot determine what truth there might bo 
in the allegation of the offers made by Mahomed Ally, because tb?i 
presidency of Madrass knew nothing of them : however, it appears 
that Mr.* Bussy believed it ; and the inveteracy of Jatter Ally Khan, 
who had always some eorrespondence witli tlie English, prompted 
this lordj although without any authority, to assure Salahad-jing, that 
if ho would remove the French troops from his service, tlieir place 
should be immediately supplied hy an equal body of English. The 
' party against the French was every day strengthened by the accession 
of other lords ; and Salahad-jing, although he respected Mr. Bussy, 
had not resolution enough to oppose this powerful combination, 

Shanavaze Khan now communicated the intentions of the confe- 
deracy to Balagerow, and sollicited his assistance, as in a common 
cause, to rid the Soubah and the Decan of these dangerous intruders, 
proposing, as the shortest and surest means, to begin by assassinating 
Mr. Bussy. Civilities had passed between Balagerow ancj Mr. Bussy, 
not only during the present campaign, but on former occasions, and 
they mutually esteemed cacli other ; from whicli, and his own charac- 
ter, which was superior to most in Indostan, ho rejected the proposal 
of assassination with disdain : from another motive he likewise refused 
to commit any hostilities against the French tr\)oj)s ; being not without 
views of attaching Mr. Bussy to his own service, if the animosity be- 
tween him and the ministry of Salabad-jing should become irreconcile- 
able. Shanavaze Klian, although much disa])pointed by the refusal of 
Balagerow, nevertheless persisted in his purpose, and signified to Mr. 
Bussy, in the name of Salabad-jing, the resolution of dismissing the 
French troops from his service, ordering them to retire out of his 
territories without delay ; but promising that, if they ijommitted no 
hostilities, they should receive no molestation in their retreat. 

Mr. Bussy know full well that Salabad-jing had concurred to this 
resolution more fiom irnbecillity than inclination : and hoping that 
some favourar)1e incidonl/, in a gov^‘.^nmcnt so fertile in events, would 
soon induce iiiin to recall tlie French fe*ooj)S, received the order of 
dismission, without manifesting any resentment, and said that was 
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as desirous as his enemies to ([uit a, connexion iVaught with so muoli 
/jealousy and discontent. Accordingly he immediately removed, and 
eiicamped all his force at some distanpe from the army of Salabad-jing, 
giving out that ho intended to proceed to Masulipatnam.* At the same 
time he dispatched letters to the government of Pondicherry, •I’equost- 
ing them to send to that place with the utmost expedition all the force 
which could be spared from the services of Coromandel. At the same 
time Salabad-jing, now entirely governed by Shariavaze Khan, like- 
wise dispatched letters, which were followed by an agent, to the presi- 
dency of Madrass, requesting that they would iinmedhUely send a body 
of troops to assist in expelling the French out of liLs dominions. 

The very day that the French troops quitted the anny of Salabad- 
jing, Balagerow sent a deputation of Ins principal olRcers to Mr. 
Hussy, congratulating him on his separation from so perfidious and 
ungrateful a nation, as tlie ' Moors : tlieso were his expressions : and 
sollicited his alliance, proposing that the French troops should act as 
auxiliaries to tlie Morattoes, as they had to Salabad-jing ; and prof- 
fering the same allowances to the troo])s, the same emoluments to 
ilr. Hussy himself, and as great advantages to^tlie Fi*ench company, 
as had been granted by that prince, Mr. Hussy declined to aece})t 
tills otFer, by the obvious excuse of his dependanco on the orders ol‘ 
Pondicherry ; and began his march. Nevertheless Balagerow, with 
a spirit of chivalry of which as little now remains in the eastern 
in the western part of the world, detached a body of 15000 horse with 
orders to accompany Mr. Hussy until ho should think himself out of 
the reach of pursuit or interruption from the Soubah's forces ; and 
to leave nothing wanting to the consummation of this politeness, this 
cavalry was commanded by a general of the first distinction amongst 
the Morattoes for his riches, and of the highest reputation, next to 
Balagerow liimself, for his .military talents. His name was Malaijee 
Holcar. * 


• • 

The French troops were GOO Europeans in battalion, 5000* well- 
disciplined Sepoys, a well-appointecLtrain of field artillery, two troops 
of Hussars, one of dragoons, and one of grenadiers ; in all 200 Euro- 
pean^fjillfers. This force, with the Morattoe cavalry, were more than 
ablqto cope with the wdiole army of >Salabad-jing. After eight days 
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1736 inarch without any appearance of opposition, Mr. Bussy dismissed the 
Morattoes, making greatful acknowledgments, and some presents to 
Holcar and Balagerow. But he was mistaken in his security ; fbr 
Shanavaze Kfian receiving by his spies and scouts very expeditious 
information of the departure of the Morattoes, immediately detached 
25000 men, horse and foot, under the command of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
in pui'suit of the French troops. Orders had also been previously 
sent to all the chiefs of the neighbouring countries to obstruct their 
progress ; but none of these ventured the risque, until tliey came to 

^ the districts Qf a Polygar, named Maladirao, situated near the bank 
of the Kristna, about 90 miles to the south-west of Hyderabad ; who 
confiding in the thickness of his woods, and the perplexities of the 
ways which traversed theijj, harrassod the line of march for some 
haul’s, and killed some men, amongst whom an officer of reputation 
named La Martiniere. Marching on from the woods without in- 
termission, they found the Kristna fordable, and passed it without 
delay; and just as the last picquet had got over, the river began to 
swell, and the van of Jafier Ally Khan's army appeared on the other 
bank ; where they were detained 15 days by this interruption, which 
permitted the French troops to proceed at leisure, and without fur- 
ther molestation. What remained of the marcii to Masulipatnam, 
even in the shortest road, was more tlian 200 miles ; and through a 
very embarrassed and inhospitable countiy. Sickness prevailed 
amongst the Europeans, the stores of ammunition were not sufficient 
for any long continuation of service, provisions failed, money was 
still more scarce, the Sepoys began to murmur and desert for want 
of pay ; and Mr. Bussy knowing that these distresses could no where 
be so well redressed, as by moans of the connexions which he main- 
tained at Hyderabad, turned his march to this city, and arrived there 
on the llth of June. 

The city of Hyderabad is situated CO miles no 7 *tli from the Kristna. 
It is enclosed by a wall 20 feet high, defended by small round towers. 
The river Moussi coming from the westward, runs near the north- 
ern part of the walls, from which it is separated by a strand, which it 
sometimes overflows in the rains. The city extends along thfe^course 
of the river only one mile, bnt rccede5 from it three. There is a stone 
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bridge, but not of arches, 300 yards^ in length over the river. The 
garrison at this time was but slender, for most of the established troops 
of^the government had marched with ‘Salabad-jing. 

The French troops encamped about a mile to the westward of the 
city, and their appearance terrified the inh^itants ; but on receiving 
assurances from Mr. Bussy that no violence was intended, if his army 
were not treated as enemies, quiet was restored, and the common in- 
tercourses of peace were carried on between the camp and the city : 
the bankers moreover lent Mr. Bus.sy money on his own credit, with 
which he discharged ^he pay due to the Sepoys ; and they instead of 
being satisfied with this equity, demanded an advance for the time 
coming, which not being given, whole companies of ‘them together 
deserted. Some bullocks which lunF been sent to bring grain from a 
village about 15 miles from the city, were attacked and taken by the 
troops of th(i district, joined by a few straggling Morattoes, who had 
crossed the Kristna just before it rose : on which Mr. Bussy sent an 
agent named Romi Khan, whom he usually employed in such mes- 
sages, to the governor of the city, requesting he would either restore 
tlie bullocks tliat had been taken, or make restitution of an equal num- 
ber. The governor, by name Ibraliiin-ally, was nephew to Jaffer-ally 
Khan, and married to one of his daiigthors .; aiid partaking of his un- 
cle’s animosity to Mr. Bussy, treated the message with indignation, and 
the messenger with contempt, who retorted with insolence ; this pro- 
duced abuse, which Romi Khan revenged on the spot, by vstabbing 
Ibrahim-ally to the heart with his poignard, and was himself immedi- 
ately cut down by the attendants. But even this event did not excite 
any aversion to the French in the inhabitants of the city ; for the peo- 
ple of Indostan are generally so much oppressed, that if they do not 
rejoice, at least they rarely regret the loss of any of their rulers ; un- 
less amongst some of the Indian states, in which religion and antiquity 
hath annexed veneration to the descendants of their ancient princes. 


Although no diligence had been omitted, the French aimy were 
not ready to proceed from Hyderabad before/ the Morattoe cavalry of 
Salabad-jing a army came uf) : they were 12,000 under several chiefs 
indepyrtant of Balagerow, who held fiofs under the Mogul govorn- 
moTfin the Decan, on condition of military aersfice. This cavalry ap- 
peared 
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175G pearud on tlu) 26tli of June, aii4 encamped about six miles from the 
French army. The next day theii- generals summoned Mr. Bussy, in 
the name of »Salabad-jing, to su*iTendcr all his artillery, excepting the 
six field pieCes which had brought from Pondicherry, and to relin- 
c[uish the attributes of his Moorish dignities, promising on these con- 
ditions to let him proceed quietly to Masulipatnam. Mr. Bussy replied, 
that he acknowledged the mandates of no man to disarm himself, and 
that he held his dignities from the Emperor, not fi’om Salabad-jing. 
Messages of negociation nevertheless continued. 

* On the 3(Hh of June the lieutenant of HiiSsars went forili with 
lialf the troop to reconnoitre, and, being short sighted, led them with- 
out suspecting the danger into, covered and uiie’qual ground, where 
they were suddenly surroiuided by a much superior number of Morat- 
loes, issuing from the other side of a hill, who immediately attacked 
them on all sides. The Hussars, as is the (;ustom of these troops in 
such emergencies, endeavoured to disperse, and each man to save him- 
self as he best could : the rest of the troop in the can>p seeing the 
danger of their comrades, mounted and galloped to their cissistance, not* 
in a compact body, ‘to which the others might rally, but, all singling 
out different antagonists ; in which irregular manner of combat, the 
Morattoes themselves are equal to any horsemen in the world. The 
troop of French dragoons seeing the Hussars in flight, mounted and 
sallied to cover their retreat, but in regular order ; and the Morattoes 
awed by their discipline quitted the fight, having killed the lieutenant 
and tAVO Hussars, and desperately wounded twenty-seven others : they 
likewise took six horses ; and sent away seven caps or hats Avhich they 
had picked up on the field, as a trophy of their victory, to Salabad-jing. 
Their chiefs, elated by this success, proposed such extravagant terms, 
that Mr, Bussy, knowing they would become more arrogant the more 
sollicitude he shewed for peace, broke off the negociation abruptly, 
and consulted his officers on the future operations of the war. 

f 

He represented to them, that " defective as their force wavS in ca- 
“ valry, it would scarcely be possible for the infantry and artillery alone 

to protect the long train of carriages required for the sicJv,w^^aggago, 
“ stores, pi'ovisions, and ammunition, through a march of 200 .niles 
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“ to Masulipatnam, IVora the incessant attacks of the Moi'attoes, as 1756 
“ well as Salabad-jing’s cavalry, which were approaching : and if 
“^hey should gain their way to this place, other evils^ would be the 
“ consequence of their success ; since the enemy accompanying their 
“ progress would carry the ravages of war into the ceded provinces ; 

" and by ruining the revenues, would cut off the only resource which 
“ remained for the maintenance of the army.” He therefore pro- 
posed that “ they should stand their ground where they were ; that 
“ altho’ the city itself was too extensive and too weak to be defended 
“ by their force, theife was a post at hand capable of containing the * 

" army and all its equipments in which they should defend them- 
“ selves to extremity, in expectation of the reinforcements he had 
" requested from Pondicherry, and not without hopes that the good 
“ disposition of Salabad-jing himself might prevail over the evil in- 
“ tentions of his ministers and produce a reconciliation, which in all 
“ probability would be precluded for ever, if the army retreated to 
“ such a distance as Masulipatnam : at all events they could at last 
■ “ retreat.” 

All the pfficers concurred in opinion with th^r general The post 
they resolved to take, was a palace of retirement from business, bxiilt 
by the kings of Golcondah, when mighty. It is called the garden of 
Charmaul, and is an enclosure of 600 by 500 yards’: it is situated 
on the strand of the river Moussi, and in the north- we.st angle of the 
city : in the middle is a great tank of water, square, and lined to the 
bottom with steps of stone : at some distance, are four great build- 
ings, one facing each side of the tank, separated from each other, and 
all together capable of lodging a multitude. Early in the morning 
of the 6th of July, the day after the council, the French army began 
to move from their camp ; at the same time the advanced guards, 
established Rewards the enemy’s camp, remained in their posts ; for 
the Morattoes were^iq the field ; who nevertheless did not venture to 
attack any part of the line, excepting the last troops as they were 
quitting the advanced posts, by whom they were repulsed ; but still 
hover^ around. Mr. Bussy* therefore waited in the plain until the 
evenj^l^ when the whole array entered the garden without inter- 
ruption. 
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1756' About thiis time the agent sent by Salabad-jing from Sanore arrived 
at Ifadrass : the letters annonncnng the purport of his embassy were 
received wme ^ays before ; but the full extent of Salabad-jing’s prW- 
posals remained to be explained by the agent in person. Nothing 
could be” more acceptable to the presidency than the invitation ho 
brought ; for since the disappointment of the expedition, which the 
company had projected to be carried on from Bombay, they despaired 
of having another opportunity of striking at the French influence in 
the northern parts of the Decan ; on which, nevertheless, the very 
' existence of the English on the coast of Coromandel seemed to de- 
pend. They therefore with great alacrity assured Salabad-jing of 
their intentions to comply with his request, and were on the point 
of ordering a detachment ofoSOO Europeans and 1600 Sepoys to take 
the field ; when in the middle of July they received letters from Ben- 
gal, informing them of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
the company’s estate in the East Indies ; to retrieve which from 
utter perdition required nothing less than the exertion of „ the utmost 
force that could be spared from the coast of Coromandel. 


The End of the, Fifth Book. 
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JN Page 252, instead of the Paragraph be^nning with the words 
" In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited”— and ending 
“ an embassador from the great Mogul” — Read as follows. 

In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited another ceremony 1752 
to amuse the people receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, 
as was pretended, the serpaw, or vest, with the sword, and other 
symbols of sovereignty, wliich the Great Mogul sends to his viceroys, 
on their appointments. He remained at Aurengabad during the 
rest of this year settling his government, without the interruption of 
any military* operations. But in the spring of the next year 1752, 

* Balagerow, encouraged as before by Ghazi-o-dean Khan from Delhi, 
invaded hfc dominions with 40,000 horse, which separating in various 
flctachments, committed all kind of ravage and devastation. The 
rivei’ Guiiga flowing about 35 miles to the westward pf Aurengabad, 
was at this time the boundary between the territories of the Soubah- 
sliip and of Balagerow, whose capital, Poni, is by the usual road 
nbout 130 miles distant from the other city, and had no kind of de- 
fences. Salabad-jing having taken the field with all his forces, sub- 
mitted the direction of the campaign to Mr. Bussy, who instead of 
(Opposing the incursions of the Morattoes into the territories of the 
Soubahship, retaliated the same mischiefs in their country, and ad- 
vanced within 30 miles of Poni. This soon recalled the Morattoes, 
who burnt all their own villages in front and on either hand of his 
progress ; and even destroyed their granaries in Poni itself. At the 
same time their detachments interrupted, harrassed, and cut off the 
Soubah’s convoys of provisions, all*of which came from behind, and 
fi om fa^ They likewise several times insulted the Soubah’s encamp- 
menhCbut in these skirmishes were always repulsed with loss by tho 
. ^ K k k 2 French 
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1752 French musketry and artillery. Nevertheless the Soubah’s amy was 
almost famished : and the counti?es of both having suffered equally 
by this wastehd war, Balagerow consented to a cessation of hostiliti& 
for a present of 100,000 rupees. This treaty was concluded in the 
banning of July ; when Salabad-jing, without returning to Amen* 
gabad, proceeded with his whole army towards Goloondah ; and in 
the rout exacted the submissions and received the tributes due from 
several refractory Zemindars ; but the Rajah of Neirmel, the most 
powerful in these parts of the Decan and several others of inferior 
note, united, and opposed the army of Salabad-jing, with all their 
forces, which were very numerous, but irr^ular : a general battle en- 
sued, in which the Rajahs were routed, and Neirmel himself slain ; 
after which Salabad-jing met no farther opposition during the rest of 
his progress to Qolcondah. In the beginning of this campaign, Mr. 
Bussy hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheb’s fortunes at Tritchi- 
nopoly, employed the influence which the expectation of his imme- 
diate services gave hitis over the councils of Salabad-jing, to obtain a 
commission, appointing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carpatic, notwith- 
standing that Chunda^saheb was at that time alive ; this, with several 
other pompous patents, was sent to Pondicheny, and Salabad-jing 
promised they should soon be followed by an ambassador from the 
Great Mogul ' 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

C, 0, Coast Eng, eng, Englisli. Fr, fr, Freiioh. F, Fslaml. K, King, mentioned 
m, inilea. Nab, Nabob. page. Frov. pruv. Province. Sop. Sopoy.s. 


A n D A L L A. Iv 11 A X, With liis brother 
llossan Ally, all powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720. make 5 and depone 4 Empe- 
rors of Indostaii. in 1720. llossan in 

assassinated,' and Abdalla dies wounded in 
battle, 10, 20, 21. 

ABDALLI, the name of- a tribe of Affghans, 
annexed likewise to the name of Ahmed the 
king of (hindahar, who was of that tribe, 122. 
Aiinvu. Mally, 122. See Abdull Hahim. 
Audltll Hahim, a brother to Mahomedally. 

17ol, murclies with Incut, Innis to 

Tiuivelly, 169, 170, and against Madura, 

170. 17o6, is defeated with Abdull 

Mally, and* escapes w'ith him from Chc- 
velpetore, 422. 

Abdull Wahab Kuan, brother to Maho- 
medally. 1751, Febnmry, marches with 

onp. Oopf^ .agaliiBt Maclui-a^ l70j l7lf 
joins cap. Gingen, with the Nabob’s ti’oops 
from 'Pi-itchinoiioly, 172. behaves with re- 
solution at the fight of Volcondah, 174. 

1752, June^ sent by the Nabob to Arcot to 
govern the countries north of the Paliar, 248. 

1753, Aprils his indolent character and 

profuse administration, 287. his troops rout- 
ed by those of Velore, 288. 1754, pro- 

mises to furnish money to Maphuze Khan 
proceeding to Tritchinopoly, 346, fails to 
supply it, 362. makes a treaty wnth Morti- 

zaliy in JWuy, 372. 1755, has dissipated 

the revenues collected in the Arcot pro- 
vince, 397. 

Abyasmiun Slaves, help to murder Subderally at 
Velore, in October 1742,/?, 48. 

ACBAH, Emperor of Indostan, reigns 50 
vears, from 4556 to 1606, jw, 17 & 18. ???, 25. 
30. 

Achai’eranif Aichdveranif # Pagoda 5 m, s. w, 
of Devi Cotah. — —1749, iScptembei\ taken, 
attacked by the Tanjorines, 117. defended by 
cap. Cope, 117, 118. m, 385. • 

Aohin, Atchin, 60. 72. 84. 107^ 

Adams, commauder of the Harwich ship of 
waijJinfcd October 1748,/?, 104. 

Col. of the 49th regiment — 


1754, Sept(>/nbe>% arrives with his rcgitncnt 
on the C. of Co^omnndcl, 371. and «upe?- 
sedcs Major LawTcnco in the general com- 
mand, 371, 372. 

Adoni, 219, 

AFFGHANS, their origin, 7. easily and eaily 
converted to Mahomedanism, 24. have of 
Htte years figui’od in the revolutions of Delhi, 

24. opposed by the Morattoes, 40. In 

1748, they invade the northern territories 
of the empire from Candahar, under the 
command of then- new' king Aluucd the Ab- 
dallip, 122, 

AFRICA, CofFrec slaves purchased on the eastern 
coast, 81. m, 93. A ship lost on an island 800 
miles K. of the Cape of Good Hope, within 
sight of^-he continent, 406. 

AIMED, the ABDALIiI, Treasurer to Nadir 
Schah^ ou whoBO dvuth iu Jitnv 1747> 
comes aw^ay from I’ersia to Candahar, and 
immediately gets po.ssession of the provinces of 
Indostan ceded to the Persians by Mahomed 
Schah ill 1739^ In 1748 he invades the ad- 
joining provmccs of Indostan with an army of 
Affagnans, 122. 

ATIMED SCIIAII, HAMED SCHAH, eldest 

.-jon of Mahomed Schah 1748, marches 

against Ahmed the Abdalli, retuins to Delhi 
on his father’s death, and is proclaimed Em- 
peror iu April, 122. 1752, appoints the 

voung Scheabeddin captain general, 336. m, 
310. 

Aix‘l<i~ChapeUe, trc.*ity of, 35. 130. 

ALAEDDIN, succeeds Mahomed Nasseredin, 
and possesses the throne of Delhi until 1317, 
A 12. 

ALKORAN, KORAN, when brought into 
India, 9. m, 26. 38. 52. 160. 

Aleya, a river on the c. of Malabar, and the 
northern boundaiy of the country of Canara, 
121 . 

Allum Khan, formerly in the serrice of 
Chundasaheh, enters into that of Tanjore, 

169. 1751, gets possession of Madura, 

and maintains it for Chundasaheh, 169. 
Marchy defends it 'against eapt. Cope and 

Abdul- 
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Abdullwahab Khan, 170, 17 1 . 1752, joins 

Chimdasheb before Tritohinopoly, 208. is 
killed, 216. wi, 384. he left Miauah, Mou- 
demiah, and Nabi Caun Catteck, in the 
government of the Madura, and Tinivelly 
countries, 399. r 

Ally Doast Khan, the posthumous »and only 
surviving son of S^ubderallv Khan, in 1752, 

p, 266. 

Amboor^ a fort 50 ra, w. of Arcot, 30 s. of Da- 
malchcrry, 127. Battle fought there July 23r(l 
1749, in which Anwarodean Khan is killed, 
127, m, 129. m, 130. 132. 13G. 316. 

Amedabad, city, 53. 

AMERICAN, 6. 

Amoor, i>ee Amboor. 

Amouf. See Atnboor, ^ 

Ana WAR, father of Anwai*o( lean Khan, his lite, 
52. 

Angria, Conaoee, his rise, and establishment, 

407. 408. 

Anoria. Tliis name was retained by the sut - 
cossors of Conagee, 408. their licet describ^^d, 

408, 409, 410. the attacks they repulse, and 
their successes from 1722 to 1754. attacked 
in 1755 by the Bombay jleet in conjunction 
with tho Morattoes, successes of Conimodoie 

James, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414. 1756, 

Febi'uary^ attacked by Admiral Watson and 
the Morattoes ; Ghcria taken, and tho w’hole 
power of Angria annihilated, 415, 416, 117, 
418. , 

ANWARODEAN KHAN, son of Anawar, 52. 
at Delhi, 52. at Amedabad, 53. at Surat, 5.3. 
Nabob of Elore and Rajamundrum, from 172.5, 

to 1741, 53. In 1743 at Oolcondah, 53 & 

55. 1744, arrives at Arcot. In June is 

E at at the assassination 'of Seid Mahomed 
, 56, 57, 58. suspected of partaking in 
it, 59. is appointed Nabob of the X'arnatie, 
60. avaritious, 64. insists that the English 
squadron shall not attack theEreiich settlements 
in the Carnatic, 61. 1746, SeptemJtier^ for- 

bids Dupleix to attack Madrass, 68. who prci- 
miaes to give him the town when taken, 68. 
which not fulfilling, Anwarodean Khan sends 
liis army with his son Maphuze Khan in 

October to attack it, 73. 1748, September ^ 

promises 2000 horse to assist the English army 
in the siege of Pondicherry, but sends only 

300, p, 99. 1749. hated by the relations 

of the former family of Nabobs, who prefer 
Chundasaheb, 118, 119. m, 125. had watched 
Chundasaheb during his confinement at Sat- 
ti^ah, 126. prepares, and marches to oppose 
liim and Murzafajing, and encamps at 
126, 127. •/«/»/ 23d, is killed at the battle of 
Amboor, 127, 128. Maphuzc Khan his el- 

dest son, 128. «i, 129. Mahomodally his second 
son, 132. w, 133. tributes paid to Anwaro- 
dean by Tanjorc, 134. 144, hia treastirc.’s 
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and accounts mentioned, 162. t^obciung 
built by his order, 262. w, 362. 

Apollo, hospital ship of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
, dron, lost with all her crew in a storm, April 
J3th, 1749. p, 109. • 

ARABIA, ARABIANS, adventurers from 
Arabia encouraged to seek their fortunes in 
India, and seduced to remain their, 24. m, 45. 
w, 93. a colony of Arabians erroneously sup- 
posed to have founded Masulipatnam, "and to 
have given a race of kings to Delhi, 147. w, 
407. 

ARx\.CAN, fonfines to the s. r.. on Bengal and 
Indostan, 2, 

ARAMSCilAH, isou of Cothbeddin Ibek, suc- 
ceeds his father in 1219 in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed by liis father’s slave Iletmischc 
t^ehamseddiu, 11. 

Araudanghi, a fort in the country of tho lessor 
Moravar, taken by Mouaegee Avith the assist- 
ance of Tondiman in 174t). and the cause of 
a quarrel between Tondiman and Tanjore in 
1755. p, 402. 

ARCOT, PROVINCE OP, moans always the 
same as the CARNATIC unless w'hcn the an- 
cient Carnatic is meant, and whatsoever oc- 
curs under the name of (Carnatic, metming tho 
present, is put under this head of the Province 

of Arcot. Extent of the present Carnatic, 

37. 1740.' invaded by the Marattoes, 

41, who retire, and return, 43, 44. Vc; 

lore, has the strongest citadel 45. 1743, 

Nizamalmuluck comes' to settV? the pro- 

Aince, 51. 1744, Introduction of An- 

warodean Khan into the province, 52, who 
in 1745 prohibits the Eug. s(^iadron from 
hostilities by land against the French in the 

territories of Arcot, 61. 1749. Chiin- 

dasaheb schemes to attack the prov. with Mur- 
zafajing, 125. which is struck with coustoma- 
tion by their invasion, 118. they api»roach 
the western confines, 126. Amboor, a pass 
leading into the Carnatic, 126. the K. of Tau- 
jore and Mahomedally exhort Nazirjing to 
come Into the Carnatic, 135. the conquest 
of which renders Mturzafajing formidable 
to him, 130. he enters the Carnatic, 137, 
138. Gingee the strongest fortress, 151. 
the Soubah of the southern provinces, how* 

much respected in this, 162. the Colc- 

roon and Caveri tho two largest rivers, 

177. 1751, July, Maholnedally ^with 

the army retreat out of j:he Carnatic, in 
w'hich he no longer* possesses a single dis- 
trict, 181. Mysore is bounded on the east 
by the southern part of the Carnatic, 202, 
Morattoes assist Clive in the Arcot province, 
204. 1752, acquisitions by Clive’s cam- 

paigns in the Carnatic, 213.— the 
Mysorean agrees to assist MahomeoaifyJn re- 
ducing the prov. of Arcot, 246, chiefs ni the 

Cardatic 
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CarnAtlc di.sapprove Hajasaheb, 27 1, 275. J^ubdeually, Pt 43. 

1753, petty commanders commit ic- See these heads. 

predations, 287. the Duan of the Deoan a- AIiVOl\ City, w, 39. 42. 1742, Novem^ 


grees not to interfere in affairs of this pro- 
vince, 334. grain ^imported into the ('ar- 
natic from Chicacole, 335, Dupleix ma3e 
the war in the Carnatic subservient to his views 
in the northern provinces, 330, and meant to 
leave a very small portion of this Prov. to the 

English, 339. 1754, December^ tranquility 

restored to the Carnatic, 373, tenitories and 
revenues acquired by the English and French 

during the w'ar, 376. 1755, no hostilities 

between the Eng. and Fr. in the Carnatic 
during this year, 403. the districts of Bangar 
Yatcham, Damerld Venkitapah and Bomrauzc, 
a baiTier to the Carnatic on the north, 417. 
March, the Eng. caimot spare Europeans out 
of the Carnatic, 421, and engage in no mili- 
tary operations in it after February, 426. the 
Fr. had never supplied any money to tlie Sou- 
bah of the Decan from the province, 427. 
and had gained lutle by their titular acquisi- 
tion of it, 428. 

AUCOT, Province of, m, pr lii3. 183. 205. 

208. 245. 205. 320. See CAUNrVJV, 
Ancor, NABOBSIIIP OF, NABOBS of in 
general, extent of tlicir jurisdiction, 37. levied 
the Mogul's tribute from^the kbigdoms of My- 
sore and Trftchinopoly,"38. neglected to pay 
the Morattoes their fine, 41. Velar e, the great- 
* est lief under Arcot, 46, and its dependanco 
of the greatest importance, 420, St. Thome 
in 1749 had for many year.s hchmged to the 
Nabobs of Arcot, 131. the NabcUship one of 
the six divisions of the Dccaii, 168. Palam- 
cotah, although in the Carnatic, does not de- 
pend on the Nabob of Arcot : w hy, 326. a 
tine paid to the Nabobs by the Eng, foi Ma- 
di’ass, 338. Madura and Tinivclly necessary to 
the power of Areot, 395. 

A ROOT, NABOBSIIIP of, mentioned 37, 38. 

42. 119. 133. 144. 339. 307. ’ 

ARCOT, NABOBS of, mentioned/), 129. 337. 
ARCOT, NABOB of, or NABOB OF THE 
VAJiNA Tlt\ These terms, as equivalent, are 

employed indiscriminately ; and are sometimes 
used relatively to indi^-iduals, who pretended, 
but had nq right to the title ; at other times to 

individuals wmo had. To 

Anwahodean Khan, p, 52. 60. 
^iiuNDASAiiian, jf), 129. 136. 141. 108. 

CojA Abuolla. /), 51. 

Dcast Ally, p, 38. • • 

Dufleix, p, 252, 430. 

Mauomedally, p, 132. 

Mortizally, p, 47, 49. 276. 278. • 

lUrA8.VHEB, p, 252, 253. 275. , ^ 

SADATTOiL^lI, P, 37. 

SEIJ>"'AiAHOMEl>, p, 50. 51. 118. 


ber, M(irtizaliy makes his enti^ into Arcot, 

49, and quits it, 50. 1744, April, An- 

warodcan Khan ajrives there, 62. distant 12 

m, from Velore, 58. m, 68. m, 76. 1747, 

little known to Europeans, 127. 1749, 

revolution there on the battle of Amboor, 130, 

1760, A/?r?7, Nazirjing returns with his 

army from Valdore to Arcot, 146. 1750, 

July, Mahomedtdly marches from hence with 
an army, 148. m, 149. returns beaten, Nazir- 
jing remains indolent there, 161. m, 162. 

17 5\, Febrtuiry, Chundasaheh marches from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. and from hence 
in April against Tritchinopoly, 171. 17^5. 

had augmented his army there, 173. Clive 
raurtiies to Arcot, 1 83. Various events whilst 
(ii\o maintabaed the fort, p, 184 to p, 196. 
Arni, 20 m. s. of Arcot, 197. w, 199, 206, 

1762, February, Clive marches from 

^ocrepauk to Arcot, 212. Abdiilwahab Khan 
sent tliithcr from Volcondah, 248. m, 266. 

1753, March, Morattoes plundering 

near Arcot, 277. March, Mortizally promises 
Dujjlcix to attack the districts of Arcot, 278. 
April, his troops take the field with success, 
and threaten the city, 288. inroads made by 
sundry chiefs nito the neighbouring districts, 

319. m, 329. 1764, Maphuzo Klian 

marche| from Arcot to join Mahomedally, 
305. Morarirow's oounfry 100 miles n. e. of 

Arcot, 363. 1756, April, Mahomedally, 

requested by the presidency of Madrass to 
come and settle at Arcot, 397. Auyust the lOtli 
anives there, 398. the districts of Bonie- 
rauzc to the f:. e. within 30 m, of Arcot, 
417. vicinity of Velore very inconvenient, 

417. m, 419. 1750, February, Kilpatrick 

retui’ns witli the army from Velore to Arcot, 
420. 

ARCOT, Fort of, 1744, June, a wedding 

celebrated there, at which Seid Mahomed is 

assassinated, 55, 50. 1751, abandoned by 

the garrison to Clive, 183. who maintains and 

defends it against the French and Rajasalicb, 
183 to 196. November 15, Clive tsJees the 
field, and leaves Kilpatrick to command the 
fort, 196. December, he sends part of his troops 
thither, 200. braver}" of the English Sepoys 
who had sciTed with the Fr. at the siege, 234. 

1752, February, (hive receives troops from 

the fort, 209. the fort repuliies Kajasaheb’s at- 
tempt to BUi-prize it, 210. Deecrnher, the Fr. 
prisoners conspiiing to betray it, are re- 
moved, 275. 1753, Septembe , 500 Se- 

poys sent from hence to the relief of Trino- 
inalee, 310. Mahomed Comaul served at the 
siege with llujasaheb, 317. The siege, w, 
345. 


A( iancopang^ 
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it 

a fort built by tbe French, about 
2 m, s. w. of Pondicherry, and 1 J from the 
ftea, 80. In December 1746, the station of the 
Fr. troops in their attempts against Fort St. 

David and Cuddalore, 81 & 83. 1748, 

Au(ju»t, attacked by the Eng. army unskilfully, 
and abandoned bv the garrison, 99, 100, 101. 
blown up by the Eng. in October, 104, Time, 
men, and officers lost in the unnecessary re- 
duction of tliis place, lOo. 

AniELonn, Polygar of, his woods begin 
about 60 m, n. e. of Tritchinopoly, and ex- 
tend northwai'd to the Valaru, 396. 1755, 

July, summoned by the Fr. aimy, acknow- 
ledges Mahomedally, and is protected by the 
Eng. 396, 397. m, 403. 

^median merchants, in 17/6 had many good 
houses in one of the divisions of Madiass, 65. 
■which the Fr. destroyed whilst in possession of 
the town, 130. 

A RM Y, ARMIES, for the vastness of the ar- 
mies of Indostan, »Scc those of Azem Schah 

and Mahomed Mauzm, 18, 19. OfMaHo- 

m*'d Schah, 22. Of Nizamalmuluck, 50. 

Of Nazirjiug, 138 & 153. Of 

Ghaziodin Khan, 273. See Cami*. See 

English. .See French, 

Auni, a strong fort with a town 20 m. s. of 

Avcot. 1751, November^ Clive defeats 

Knjasaheb near Ami, 198, Whose baggage 
the governor surrenders, 199. — rl7»i6, 

Februunj, the Fr. army advances fr^m Pondi- 
cherry to Arni, 427. 

ASIA, m,p, 1. Turmecliii-in Khan one of the 
great Empcroi-s of Asia, 1 1 . 

ASSAM, borders on the cast to Indostan, 2. 

AsTRun. 1763, May 10, commands the 

Fr. army when attacked by Major Lawrence 
in the Island of Seringham, 284. June 
the 23d is defeated by him at the battle of the 
golden rock, 290, 291, 292. is succeeded in 
the command by Mr. Brenier, 297. com- 
mands again in September 307, 308, 309. is 
again, and intirely, defeated by Major Law- 
rence at the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 
September 2lst, and taken prisoner, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 313. was of undoubted bravery, 313. 
Aichavera7n, See Achaveram, 

Ateftempettah, a town in the woods belonging to 

the coUeries 12 miles w. of Tanjore. 

1754, July 22d, the Eng. army encamp there, 
366. are again there Awjust the 16th, p, 368. 
Atchin. See Achin, 

Attoctl, river aitdcity, Nadir Schah in 1739 
reserves to himself all the countries of Indostan 
west of the Indus and Attock, 23. 

Auhengabad. wi, 163. m, 162. 1761, April, 

Salabadjing proceeds thither from Golcondah, 
250. practices of Shan.^vaze Khan there before 
his arrival, 251 . airivcs there Jimr the 1 0th, 252. 
Importance and populousncss of the city, 252. 


1752, Salabadjing marches from thenCe 

tow'ariU Poni, 435. In October, Ghaziodin 
Khan arrives with his army, and is poisoned 
/here, 273, 271. Balagerow exchanges districts 
near Aurengahadfor others nearBrampore,32ii 

Nagi)ore, 350 m. n. w. m, 329. 1753, 

June, Salaba^ing proceeds again to Auren- 
gabad, 331. Busay goes alter him, 332. Dol- 
tabad 8 miles 6rom Aurengabad, 333. Bussy 
arrives here Novem, the 23d, and is reconciled 
to Salabadjing, 333, 334, 335. remains there 
the rest of the year, m, 375. It lies 150 miles 
w. of Bombay, 405. m, 426. 436. 

AUllENGZEBE. Great Mogul, son of Schah 
Gehan, whom he deposes in 1666 ; his rebel- 
lion well written by Bernier ; his abilities, con- 
quests, revenues, 18, dies in 1707, p- 18. 
Weakuess of his successors, 20. m, 22. Ilemier’s 
history of him quoted, 25. The Mogul empire 
declines after his death, 30. A vast cannon 
said to he sent by him to Arcot, 191. 

Avtveil. See D*autueil. 

A rnERABAJ). Sec HYDEIIABAI). 

AZEM S(ni./\JI, son of Aurengazcl)e, disputes 
the empire with his brother Mahomed Mauzm, 
18 His army 300,000 fighting men, half ca- 
valry, he is defeated and killed in the battle, 
19. 

B. 

B ABR, Sultan, first, and founder of the 
present Dynasty of Great Mog^ds, his de- 
scent, expeditions into Indostan, commenta- 
ries, dies in 1530, r, 17. 

BAIIADK SCJIAH, Great Mogul, son of Au- 
rengzebc, took that name on his accession, 
being before called Mahomed Mauzm. AViiis 
the throne from his brother Azem Schah. He 
reigned about 6 years, 19. Uncertainty of the 
exact terms of his reign, 19 and 20. 

Bdhoor, a villagQ between Fort St. David and 

Pondicherry. 1752, Avymt, motions of the 

armies near this place, 255, 256. Battle in 
which the Fr. are intirely routed by Major 
Lawrence, 256, 257, consequences, 261, & 
267. 

BAJAZET vanquished by Tamerlane, 16. 
BALAGAT, Mountains of, the river Gheria 
• descends from them, 415. ■ 

Balaaore Road, 1746. French ships taken 

there, 61. ^ * 

BALAGEROW, BALAZEROW, General of 
theBahahRajah, ot king of the Morattoe na- 
tion. 1751, March employed by Ghazio- 

din Khan, opposes Salahadjing in his march 
ffom the Kristna to Golcondah, but makes 

^ace with him for money, 250. m, 252. 

n52, In the spring renews tlfe )j'ar in the 
country between Poni and AurcngatJSd, and 
again makes peace foj* money, 435, 43^ In 

OiHober 
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Of?^6(f/* invades the tenitorics of Golcondahin 
coniunction with Raaogee Bonsola, and they 
make^peace with Salabadjing at Beder, 273. 
with whom B alagero w excnanges die trie ts nea^ 
dLurengabad for others near Bramporc, d2g. 

is feared by Ragogee Bonsola, 329. m, 347. 

1754, invades and levies a contribution in My- 
sore, 388. 1755, invades Mpore again, 

but is prevented from attacking Seringapatam 
by the arrival of Salabadjing and Mr. Bussy, 

404, 405., 1756* joins Salabadjing and 

Bussy in the attack of Savanore and Morari- 
row, 427. rejects the proposal of assassinating 
Bussy, 428. to whom he makes offers, 429. 
and detaches Molargee Holcar to protect his 
retreat, 429, 430. Chiefs independant of him 
8er\dng in the army of Salabadjing, 431, 
BALAZEROW. See BALAGEROW. 
Balapah, brother-in-law to Morarii'ow, gal- 
lant, killed at the battle of the Golden Rock, ' 
Jme 26th, 1753, p, 292. 

Bancapohm, fort, near Savanore, which from 
hence is called Savanore Bancapore, 42G. 
Jiancootet on the Malabar Coast, the northern 
boundary of Angria’s tenitory, 408. w, 410. 
1756, April 8th, surrenders to Commo- 
dore Janies — Is now possessed by the English 
who callitEor^ Victoria^ and it supplies beeves 
to Bombay, 413. 

Bang, an intoxitating plant, used by the assailants 
at the storm of Arcot, 194. 

Banoae Yatcham Naioxte, a considerable 

Polygar, ^0 miles N. w. of Madrass. 

1756, Compounds his tributes with Mahoined- 
ally, 417. 

Barnet, Commodore, sent with a squadron into 
the E. Indies in 1744, they take Fr. ships in 
the stroights of Sunda and Malacca, and go to 

Batavia. 1745, July^ arrive on the C. of 

Coromandel, p, GO. prohibited by Anwarodean 
from attacking the Fr. settlements, separates 

the squadron into various cruizes. 1746. 

they reunite on the coast in January. 2 ships 
arrive, and 2 return to Europe, 61. Mr. Bar- 
net dies lamented in Aprils p, 62. 

Basinrow, nephew of Morarirow, who sends 
himto the assistance of Clive besiegedin Arcot 
November 1751, p, 196. The Fr. beat up his 
camp, 196, marches with Clive and fights at 
the battle of Arni, 197, 198. quits Clive, 109. 
arrives \^dth his Morattoes at Trite hinopoly in 

^December, 2»5, 206 1753, April, killed, 

charging the Eng. line m:dr Trivadi, 279. 
BATTALION. See* under English and 
French, the various terms relative to their 
European Soldiery. 

Batnir, taken by Tamerlane, 13. • 

Batavia, Commodore Barnet’s squadron there 
I745,p,ji0fm, 98. 

Bauss^t, one of the Fr. deputies at the coii- 
fe^nco at Sadrass, 337. 


Beubr, a strong fortress, 60 m. n. w. of Gol- 
condah, Salabadjing makes peace there with 

the Morattoes m 1752, p, 273, 274. 

situated 50 m. e. of Calberga, 328. 

Bedrour, Rajah of. The country lies near 
the eastern confines of Canara; he is in- 
tirely defeated hj Chitterdourg in 1749, p, 121. 

BEHARAM SCIIAH, deposes his sister Radia- 
theddin, and after reigning 2 years at Delhi 
is killed in a revolt, 12. 

Beihtl Fakih, in Arabia. The Coffee-tree trans- 
planted from thence to the Isle of Bourbon, 93. 

BENGAL, Kingdom, Province, Government, 
Country ; the name is likewise used to denote 
the Fr. or Eng. or other European Settlements 
in the province. Ilomaion before his flight 
had taken the kingdom, 17. The Eng. 
ment in Beng. depend on Calcutta, 33, m, 34. 

1745. Ships belonging to the Fr. in the 

prov, taken, 61. 1746, one of Delabour- 

don nais’ Ships bears away to Beng. 63. The 
Eng. Squadron sail to Beng. in August, 66. m, 
Adm. Griffin arrives there, 87. The 
Medway refitted there, 88. Tlie Nabobs extort 
money from all the Jluropean settlements in 

the Prov. 120. 1752. Fehntary, 100 

Europeans sent by tlic Eng. from Bengal to 
Madrass, *209. Ragogee Bonsola and Balagcrow 
invaded Bengal in 1744, p, 273. one hundred 
Swiss soldiers sent from Bengal to the Eng. 

army in Coromandel. 279. 1756, July, 

Advlco%rcce5vecl at Madrass of tbe violences 
committed by the Nabob on the Eng. settle- 
ments in Bengal, 43 C 

BENGAL Ji AY of. The hnnioancs on the C. 
of Coromandel gencrallv blow quite across the 
Bay, 70. . ' 

BmiAii, PROvrxer, very extensive In 

1730, Ragogee Bonsola established IheMorat- 
toe dominion in Berar, 273. Nagpore is the 
capital, 328. 

Behkatoolah, 1753, August, defends Tri- 
iiomeilee gallantly, 305. and obliges the ene- 
my to raise the siege in September, 317. 

Bernier, Ills history of the rebellion of Aiu*cng- 
zebe^lS. quoted, 25. 

Binilapatuam, Dutch factory in Chicacole, burnt 
and plundered by the Morattoes in 1751, p, 
374. 

Bisnaoar, city in Viziaporc, situated 30 
m. s. E. of SaiL-re Bancapore, 426. 

Black Town. In 1716, one of the divisions of 
Madrass, H5. The wells m eak and ‘w, 74. 
In 1749 great part of it Janolhhed by tlio 
French, 130. 

Bokerally, nephew of Saclatulla, who gives 
him the government of Vclore. He is father 
of Mortizally, 1710 to 1732, p, 37 and 38. 
BOMBAY, Island, and Presidency of the Eng. 
settlements on the w evSteni-side of India and in 
Persia, 13. The country of the Morattoes bc- 
L 1 1 tween 
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tween Bombay and Gokondah, 40. 1717 

Jime^ seiuls a reinfoTcemeut to Voxt St. David, 

87. 1748, an East India ship taken m 

sight of Bombay, 89. 1751, sends a rein- 

forcement to Madrass, 362 the English squa- 
dron goes thither, 375- 1755, Jamuiry^ 

returns Irom thence to Coromandel, 379 ar- 
rives again at Bomljay in 405. Ex- 

pedition projected from Bombay against the 
French with Salabadjing, 405, 406. Clive 
arrives there with the troops in Octob&ry 406, 
M, 407. is ^supplied with beeves from Bancoote, 
413. In Marchf the Presidency attacked An- 
gria in conjunction with the Morattoes, 410 
to 414. and in the beginning of 1756, with 
Mr. IVai son’s squadron and the Morattoes, 
•414 to 417. the squadrop sails from Bom- 
bay to Madrass April 28th, p, 417. w, 434. 
BOMBAY Fleii, described. 409, 410. One of 
the three mast grabs taken by Angiia, 410. 
BoMRAuzn, a considerable Polygar to the north- 
west of Madrass, whose woods extend within 
30 m. of Areot, compounds his tributes vfith 
Mahomodally, Jamuinj 1746, jo, 417. 
llonaqherrij^ aiortnear Chilambariim, taken and 
abandoned by the Morattoes, ^1/n i/ 1753./?. 
280. 

BONSOLA. See RAGOGEE. 

BOSCAWEN, Adrniial, 1747, Koremher, sails 

from England with a great armament, 91 

1748, which anive at the Cape of Good Hope 
in March and April, are joined Jhere by 5 
Dutch ships, and sail May the 8 th against Mau- 
ritius, 92, arrives there June 23d, and does not 
take it, 90, 97. arrive at Fort St. David July 
27th, when Boscawen takes the command of 
Griffin's squadron likewLse, 98. the force by 
BCii and land, 98, 99. tho army marches against 
Pondicherry, and attack Ariancopang, 99, 
100, 101. August 30th, open trenches before 
Pondichen-y, and raise the siege October the 
6th, 101, 102, 103, 104. errors in the siege, 
104, 105, 106. the squadron leave the Coast, 
but Mr. Boscawen remains at Fort St. David, 
107. 1749, In January the squadron re- 

turns. April 13th, the hospital ship, Pem- 
broke, and Namur lost in the hurricaAe, 109. 
He takes a lead in the war with Tanjore, 110 
and 118. In August he receives Madras from 
the French, 130, and takes possession of St. 
Thome, 131, sails on the Slst of October from 
Fort St, David to England, 133. 

Bound-hedge of PoNUioujiiiHV described, 101. 
has redoubts, 102. 

Bourbon, Isle of. In 1746, under the go- 
vernment of Delabourdonnais, 64. m, 90. dis- 
covered by the Portuguezo, who called it Mas- 
carenas. the Fr. took possession of it in 1675. 
description of the Island, and its colonists, 92, 
93. 


BOUBDONNAIS, De la Bovhponxais, La 
Bocrdonnais. 1746, Governor of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon, equips a squadron, and en- 
counters the English June the 28d, 62, 63, 64. 
*is received with jealousy by Dupleix, 64. lys 
^subsequent operations until September^, when 
he appears before Madrass, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
which capitulates ikptember 10th, 68. lus capi- 
tulation disavowed by Dupleix, 69. his farther 
views frustrated by Dupleix* s jealousy, and a 
storm which rose on the 2d of October, p, 69. 
protracts tho restoration of Madrass, and signs 
thctreatyofransomOc^f>5<^rl0th,jt?, 71. delivers 
Madrass to one of the council of Pondicherry, 
72. leaves 1650 Europeans at Pondicherry, 
sails for Atchin, and arrives at Mauritius m 
December, he colonized Mauritius ; his fate in 
France, 72, his great abilities, 72. m, 73, 74. 
77, 78, disciplined Coffres as soldiers, 81. m, 
84. 87. introduced indigo and cotton into Mau- 
ritius, 91. reasons of Dupleix’s opposition to 
him, 120. M, 264. his independent command 
not brooked by Dupleix, 3^). 

BorvET, Governor of Mauritius. 1748, June, 
eludes Mr. Griffin’s squudi’on, and lands troops 

and treasure at Madrass, 89, 90, 91. 1749, 

Return in January, and again lands troops 
and treasures at Madras, 107. 

BUACHMANS, the ancient, superior in philo- 
sophy and learning to the presint Bramins, 3. 
BRAMA, divinity of the Indians, 2. Eswara 
twists off his neck, 3. conjecture on the prohi- 
bition of shedding blood, 29, venerated by the 
Morattoes, 41. The image of Vistchnu, which 
he used to worship, is now at Seringham, 178. 
BRAMINS, in general, their functions, learn- 
ing, creeds, observances, sui)eriority of li- 
neage, veneration, 3, 4, & 5. 

BRAMTN, BRAMINS. Indinduals, 174!*, at 

Achaveram, p, 117. multitude and manner of 
life at Seringham, 178, 179. collections made 

by the Bramins at 'fripelti, 317, 318 

1754, One employed by Poniapah to ruin 
Mahomed Issoof, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 
353. A Bramin schemes for the Mysoreans 
to take Tritchinopoly, 388. 

Brampohe City, Province, the northern 
part of the Dccan, 158. rumours of an 
army sent to Brampore by Gha^odean Khan 
April 1752, 250. districts near Brampore ex- 
changed by Bolagerow, 1753, p, 328. 
Brenier. 1753, July succeed* Astruc, alid 
sends Dc Cattans bn a scheme to betray Trit- 
chinopoly, 297, 2^8#* 299. AugvLst, opposes 
Major Lawrence returning with the army and 
convoy from Tanjore, by whom he is baffied 
and beat, 300, 301. m, 320. 

BHITAJN fiUEAT, the war declared with 
France in 1744, /?, 35. King of, 01. Cessa- 
tion of arms, 1748, p, 107. the peace con- 
tended 
I 
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eluded, 130. the ministry of Great Britain in- 
terfere in the affairs of Coromandel, 365. • 

liRITTSII arms have acquired much honour in 
Indostan, 34. • 

BMITISH minwtry, in 1753 begin to oppo^^ 
Dupleix*s schemes, 365. 

BRITISH noXion, 293. 

Budasaheb, brother of Chundasaheb. 1736, 
placed by him in the government of Madura, 

39. 1741, Defeated and killed coming to 

relieve his brother besieged in Tritchiuopolv, 
44. 

Brr,KLEY, Lieutenant. 1751, December, killed 
at Conjeveram, 200. 

Bdry. 1746, December the ^ib, marches with 
the Fr. troops against Fort St. David, 'riiey 
retreat in confusion, 80, 81, 82. 

BDSSY. 1750, Auguat^ takes (iingoc, 151, 152. 
December 4th, is second in commund at the 
battle against Nazirjing. 155, 157.’- — 1751, 
January^ commands the Fr. troops sent with 
Murzafajing into the Dccan, 1 63. retrieves the 
battle against the Titan Nabobs, 163, 164. 
appoints Salabadjing Subah on tlie death of 
Murzafajing, 106, 166. Mayvh loth, takes 
Canoul, 248, 240. provides for Sadondin Khan 
the .son of Murzafajing, 249. the anny op- 
posed by Balagerow, 250, an-ive at (rolcon- 
dah, Ajtril 2c\| 250. pay allowed to the French 
troops, 250. June 10th, am\cs with Sala- 

. .badjmg at Aurengabad, 251, 252. 1752, 

luB campaign in the Morattoe country tow^ards 
Poni, 436,« 436. Defeats the Hajulis in the 
march to Golcoiidali, 436. Octobec^ his cam- 
paign against Balagerow' and llagogee Bonsola : 
peace concluded at Beder, 273, 274. obtauis 
C^ondavir for the Fr. company, 328. the w;ar 
renewed by Bagogee, and peace made wdth him 

at Calberga in Novmber, 328, 329, becomes 

odious tOj and is opposed by Seid Ijaskar Khan 
and others of Salabadjing’ s ministers, 329, 330, 

1753, January, falls ill at Calberga, and 

goes to Masuhpatnam, 330. during his absence 
Seid Laskar disgusts the Fr. troops, 330, 331, 
332. returns to Hyderabad July 23. proceed.s 
with them to Aurengabad ; arrives there No- 
vember 23d. His interview' with Salabadjing : 
is reconciled to Seid Laskar Khan, and obtains 
the pr©\dn€es of Elore, Mustaphanagar, Ka- 
jamundrum, and Chicacole, 333, 334, 335, 
remains the rest of the year at Aurengabad, 
336. m, 337.* — 1754, marches with Sala- 
badjing from Aurengabjj^ into Berar against 
Kagogee Bonsola : petce made in April, May, 
Bussy comes to Hyderabad, 372, 373. goes to 
Masulipatnam in July, and from thence into 
the ceded provinces, 374. his merit acknow - 
ledged and distinguished by Dupleix, 379. ?n, 

388. i706, his powers continued by G ode- 

lieu, 403. returns to Hyderabad, 404, marches 


with Salabadjing into Mysore, to Seringapatam, 
they levy a contribution, and meet Balagerow 
there, 404, 405. retuni to Tlvderabad, 405. 

1756, marches with Salabadjing against 

Savanore and Morarirow, and makes ttie peace 
therein May, 426, •427. the ruptui’e with Sa- 
labadjing’ s ministry, from whose service lie 
and all the Fr. troops are^bsinlssed, 427, 428. 
intention to assassinate him, 428. respected by 
Balagerow', and escorted by Molargee llolcar 
in his retreat, 428, 429, June the 14th, ar- 
rives at Hyderabad, 430. liis agent Komi Khan 
kills the governor, and is killed, 431. followed 
by the Morattocx of Salabadjuig, w'ho gain an 
advantage over his huHsars, 431, 432. resolves 
to make a .stand in C'harmaul, until reiuhirccd 
433. “ t • 

(;. 

C ADI, the Mahomedau judge in cases of 
propen y. 20. # 

(’Ai^iu;, serving in La Bourdoniiais* 

squadron, 62. some as soldiers, whom ho 
leaves at Pondicherry : they were natives of 
Madaga.scar and the East coast of Aftica, 81. 
are slaves in the isles of Boui-bon and Mauri- 
tius, 93. where they are subject to the small- 
pox and other mortalities, 94. Anwarodean 

Khan killed by a Fr. Caflree, 128. 1760. 

Juhj, a company of them serving in the Eng- 
lish arm^, 148. 1761, July, march Avith 

Gingen, 171, and behave resolutely at Vol- 
coiulah, 174. and at Ltutoov, 174 and 176. 
posted in the entrenchment at Tritchinopoly, 
201. — 1752, Jiwe, the Fr. Caffres taken at 
Seringliom consklered as strict prisoners, 239. 
July, the Eng. C'afFrc.s, the first cause of the 

ruut at Yieiaiiindi, ZoO, 1765, Junr^ in 

the real’ guard at Natam, 392. 1756, 100 

sent with Mahomed Issoof into the Madura 
and Tinivclly countries, 423, 

Calavad, fort in the Tmivelly country, 30 m. n. 

of Cape Comorin. 1752, sold by Moode- 

miah .to the K. of Travancore, 400. 1755, 

April, taken possession of by Maphuze Khnn’s 
troops, 400, 401. who are beaten there in 
July, 401. and again in September, 402. 
Calbi>:xiga, a coiisiderablo towm and fortress 
N. w'. of Golcondah, and 50 m. w. of Beder. 

1752, November, ,Salabadjmg makes peace 

here Avith BalagcroAv, and Kagogee Bonsola, 
328. but Kagt)gec renews hostilities, 329.— 
1753, January, Bussy falls ill here, 330. 
Calancandan, fort of a Polygar 13 m. N. e. of 
Chevclpctorc, taken June 1756, by Mahomed 
Issoof, 425. 

( WLDUTTA, Presidency of the Eng. settlements 
in Bengal, 33. Medway hove down here in 
1747, p, 88. Dupleix threatened to reduce it 

.L 1 1 2 to 
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to a fishing town, 378. See Bengal in j), 60. 
87. 88. 209. 279. 434. 

Calliaud. Captain. 1763, Septtmher the 

19th, arrives with the reinforcement at Trit- 
cliinopoly, 309. September 21st, serves at the 
battle of the Sugar-loafcRock, 310. and con- 
tributes much to gain it, 312. 1764, Aprtl^ 

examines PoniapYia’a treachery, 348. May 
12th, sent to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
which brings on a general action between the 
2 armies, in which Calliaud beats off the ene- 
my, 354, 366, 366. deputed to the K of Tan- 

jore, 361. 1766, Aprils commands, in Trit- 

chinopoly, active, prepares to oppose Maissin, 
396, 307. endeavom-s to reconcile Tanjore and 

Tondiman, 402, 403. 1756, ordered to 

• equip Mahomed Issoof, 421. releases the hos- 
tages of Etiaporum and Cataboiniiiaigue, 423. 
Camels, carry dispatches of expedition, 68. and 
baggage in armies, 392. 

Camp, description of a camp in India, 228, 229. 
^f the Mysore camp, 311. 

Campbell, Charles, Captain. 1753, Sejhem- 

brr the 19th, defends the water-course before 
'I ntcbiiiopoly, 308. September 21st, serves at 
the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 310. 
Canaiu, Country on the Malabar Coast, ex- 
tends between the rivers Alega and Cangre- 
cora, Bedrour adjoins to it on the West, 121. 

C AND ah All, iC AND A hah. 1738, 1739. 

Nadir Schah invades Indostan ironi hence, 

23. 1747, Ahmed the AbdalU becomes 

King of Candahar, and from hence in 1748, 
invades Lidostan, 122. 

Candanoiie, Conpanore, Province. 

1750, December 4, the Nabob serves in Na- 
zirjing's anny, 156. 

Cangrecaray River, Southern Boundary of Cana- 
ra, 121. 

Canibals, some in India according to Thevenot, 

6 . 

Cannon, a vast piece found at Arcot and em- 
ployed by Clive, 190, 191. 

Canotjl, Kanoul, City, Country, under 

the Subah of the Decau, 168. 1762 

Marchy the City sacked by Mr. Bussy. who 
gives the government of the country to Sa- 
aoudin Khan, the infant son of Murza&jing, 
249. MoTorirow^B Country adjoins on the n. 
to Canoul, 426. 

Canoul, Nabob of, a Pitan. 1760, ac- 

companies Naziijing into the Carnatic, 142. 

confederates against him, 143. m, 146. 

Decern, 4th, in the battle when Naziijing is 
killed, 166.— 1761, February, kills Murza- 
fming, 164. 

CAPE COMORIN, See Comorin. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1748, March, 

April, Boscawen’s fleet there, 92. joined there 
by 6 Dutch ships, sail May the 8th^ 92. arc 35 


days in the passage to Mauritius, 96. an Eng. 
*ship wrecked on an island 800 m. e. of the 
Cape, 406. 

Qaranyoly, fort with districts s. of Chinglapett. 

^ 1756, disputed between the Eng. jf&d 

Fr. Governments, 403. 

Carical, m, 136. See Kariced, 

CARNATIC, the ancient, much^more extensive 
than the present, 37. the river Kristiia bounded 
it to the N. 146. 

CARNATIC, the present, synonymous to the 
country meant by the Nabobship of Arcot, 
imder which head, every material mention of 
the Carnatic is classed. Enumeration of the 
pages in which the Carnatic is mentioned ; 
37. 39. 41. 43, 44, 45, 46. 48, 49. 61, 52, 
63, 64. 66. 69. 61. 78, 84. 118, 119. 121. 
125, 126, 127. 129, 130. 132. 134, 135, 136, 

137, 138. 142. 144. 161. 163, 164. 161, 162. 

166. 168. 177. 181. 202. 213. 220. 239. 241, 

242, 243. 247. 252. 273. 274, 275. 278. 286. 

287. 304. 316. 326. 329. 335, 336, 337, 338, 

339. 341. 346. 367. 373. 375, 376. 389. 397. 

401. 403. 417. 421. 425. 436. 


Caroor, Car our, the strongest of the frontier towns 
belonging to the Mysoreans towards Tritchi - 
nopoly, from whence it had been besieged by 
Chundasaheb, 202. is 50 m. e. of Tritchino- 

poly, 203, 1751, N(yeembey, the Mysoie 

army assembles there, 203, and in December 
marches from thence to Trifchinopoly, 20S, 
207. 


Caryamungalum, a village near TrivLdi. 1753, 

Aprii, a Fr. party driven out of it, 280, 
CASTS, the tribes of the original natives of 
Indostan, uncertain how many, have insur- 
mountable distinctions, 4, 6. all acknowledge 
the Bramins, 6. pecularities in food and 
shedding of blood, 6. 

Catabominaioub, Polygar, his country, 60 

m. N. E. from Tinivelly. 1760, April, 

Colonel Heron sends a detachment against 
him, 386. to whom he gives hostages at Shi- 
linaikenpettah, 890. November, he is head of 
the Eastern Polygars, and refuses to join the 

Pulitaver, 420. 1756, March, joins Ma- 

phuze Khan, and fights in company Mith him, 

422. 423. treats with Calliaud tor his hostages, 

423. June, redeems them, 424. ^ 

Cattans, de 1763, July, employed by Du- 

pleix and Brenier to betray Tritchmopol'y, U 
detected and employed by Dalton to deceive 
Brenier, 297, 298. 299. August, is hanged, 
304. m, 320. m, 321.'^ 

Catwall, the Mahomedan Court of criminal cases 

in IndostMi, is cruel and corrupt, 26 . 

Cavalry, of Indo&tan in general. For the 
great nuenbers employed in one army, See 
Army. How hired and enlwtri, 49, and 

424. 
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OAVALRY, of Abbcllwauab. 1761» go 

over to AJlum Khan at Madura, 170» 171. 
See Abdullwahab. , 

• of Allum Ehab. See Al. Khan. ^ 

of Balaoeeow. See Balagerow. 

of Bazinbow. See Bazinrow. 

of Chunoasaheb 1761* 

are superior to Mahomedall/s. 1762, 

JKay, quits him at Scringham, 231. See 

Chundasahcb. 

of Ghaziodban Khae. See 

Ghaziodeau Khan. 

of Mahomedally. 1751, join 

the English army, 171, 172. 1763, Jw/y, 

stop and insult the Nabob in his palace, 294, 
296, and are permitted to go over to the ene- 
my, 296. See Mahomedally. 

of Maphuze Kuan. 1754, 

Augusty refuse to march with him from Fort 

St. Da\dd, 367. 1756, he has no con- 

troul over their Jemautd^s or Captains 422, 
See Maphuze Khan. 

of Mobabirow, their excellence, 

364. See Morarirow. 

of the Morattoes in general, de- 
scribed, 40. theii* manner of fighting, 197, 
198. For the services and explots of par- 

ticular armies and bands see their Generals 
and Leaders,^ alagerow, Balapah, Bazinrow, 

^ Innis Khan, Morarirow, Ragogee Bonsola. 

’ of Mysore. See Mysoreans, the 

Regent, V^rana. 

of Nizam al Muluox. See 

Nizam. 

- of Tanjore. See K. of Tanjore, 
Tanjorines, Mouaegee, Gauderow. 

CA UCASUS , barrier of India to the n. 2. Ta- 
merlane enters India through the Caucasus, 
13. it turns the course of the Ganges, 14. 
Tamerlane in his return repasses the Caucasus, 
through the mountains ol Sheberto, 16, 
Caveki, River, rises in the mountains of 
Malabar, within 60 m. of Mangalore, passes 
through Mysore ; and near Triteninopoly after 
a course of 400 m. sends off an arm, which is 
the Coleroon, sends many branches through 
Tanjore to the Sea, 177, m, 178. Tritcliino- 
poly stonda within ^ a mile of the Caveri, 180, 
m, 181, m, 182. Chucklypollam stands on 
the 8. bank, 200. m, 201. Caioor is on the 
bank of the 6averi, 203. as is Kistnaveram, 
206. m, 214, m, 21*^ 219, w, 220. m, 

222. m, 226. m, 229^ m, 281. m, 232. m, 

268. 1752, December, little water in the 

bed, 270, in which a party of the Eng, tr^ps 
are cut off by the Morattoes, 270 , 271 . m, 
282, m, 289^ Dalaway’s Choultiy stands on 
the s. barf; 299. as does Moota Chellinoor, 

304. 1764, January, 1200 Morattoes are 

cu/off by Monaegee between two arms of the 


Caveri, 341, m, 343. m, 366. the mound at 
OoUaddy prevents its stream from uniting 
again with the Coleroon, 360. m, 364. a wa- 
ter course from the Caveri passes between EU- 
miserum and the Sugar loaf rock, 368. m, 

369, 1764, August, the French overflow 

the ground round Mootackellinoor, from the 

Caveri, 370. m, 389. 1766, July, the river 

swelled 397. 

Cavndorah, Vizir and favourite of Mahomed 
Sohah from 1720 to 1739. he quarrels with 
Nizamalmuluck, who brings in the Persians, 
22 . 

Cayetar, a town 20 m. N. of the town of Tin!- 
velly, 424. ^ 

Verne, the Portugueze on discovering the island 
now Mauritius, called it Ceme, 92. 

CEYLON, island of. Trinconomalee is one of 
its harbours, C3.^ m, 88. the Fr. have trans- 
planted some shoots of Cinnamon from Ceylon 
to^ Mauritius, 94. The Moravar’s Country 
is opposite to Ceylon, 384. 

Chace, Captain, 1753, April, left in the com- 
mand at Trivadi, defends it at first with suc- 
cess ; but losing a part of his garrison in a saUy, 
is forced by the remainder to surrender, and 
dies of vexation at Pondicherry, 286, 287. 
Chamiaul, garden and'palace at Hyderabad, in 
which Bussy and Lis army take post July 1766, 
p, 433. • 

Chevelpetor§, fort commanding the districts of 

Nadamundulum. 1756, February, taken 

by the Pulitaver and his allies, 422. April, 
abandoned to Mahomed Issoof, 424. June 
the 10^ Maphuze Khan and Mahomed Issoof 
encamp there, 426. 

CIIWACOLE, Province, of the Decan, 168. 

1763, November, Bussy obtains it for the 

French Company, 334. it is the largest of the 
4 Northern maritime provinces, 336. The 
Nabob Jalferally, offended at the cession of it 
to the French, brings in an army of Morattoes, 

who ravage the province, 373, 374. 1766, 

January, stipulation in the conditional treaty 
what settlements the English and Frencn 
should have in the province, 376, and 376, its 
revenues not defined, 376. 

Chieftain, equivalent to Khan, 62. 
Chillambabam, Chillambrum, frunous 
Pagoda, 109. m, 112. m, 137. m, 277. Bona- 

gerry, a fort near it, 280. m, 281. 1763, 

ApAl, the Eng. Seijcant quits^the Pagoda bub- 

O the governor of treachery, 287. the 
take possession of it, 287. April, and 
May, Morarirow before it, 288. m, 306. Au- 
gust, tbe Morattoes and Fr. rendezvoas there, 

306. 1764, an Eng. party from Devi Co- 

tah make an incursion into its districts, 368. 
Palam Cotah near it, 369. 

Chimundelnm, plain, 4 m. w. of Fort St. David. 

1746, 
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army arrives there, 82, 83, a redoubt there in 

the bound hedge, 256. 1762, the 

Eng. troops, defeated at Vicravandi, retire 

hither, 266. 1764, February ^ the seijeant 

and his guard cut off by the Morattoes, 277. 

CHINA^ comprehended in the East Indies, 1. 

1744, three Fr. ships from China taken 

by Barnet’s squadron, 60. 1762. Dupleix 

keeps the sailors, and mans the China ships 
from Pondicherry vrith Lascars, 262. 

Chinolapett, Fort, with considerable districts, 

N. of and near the Paliar, 261. 1762, 

September, troops coming from thence to the 
relief of Cobelong are taken by Clive, 263. 
stinds 30 m. w. of Cobelong, 40 s. w. of Ma- 
drass, ^ a m. k. of the Paliar, 264. fortified 
with j udgment, 266. October, attacked by Clive, 
and surrendered the 31st, 266, 266. December ^ 
the Fr. prisoners at Arcot conspiring, are re- 
moved hither, 276. 1763. its districts often 

harrassed by neighbouring petty chiefs, ^319. 

Chittapet, Fort. 1750, December, Shana- 

vaze Khan escapes tliither, 157. and returns 

from thence to Murzafajing, 163. 1761, 

October, a French party sent from Pondicherry 
arrive there, and from thence join Kajasaheb 
at Arcot, 197. 

Chitturdovuo, Country, adjoioB on the £. 
to Canara. 1748, the Kajah with the as- 

sistance of Ohundasaheb defeats the Rajah of 
Bedrour, 121. Chundasaheb goes from thence 
to Murzafajing, 126. 

CniTiGAN, on the s. e. confines of Indo- 
stan, 2. ^ 

ChovX, a harbour, and fortified city*elongmg 
to the Morattoes on the C. of A^iEdabar, 410. 

1755, March 23d, their fieet from thence 

join Commodore James, 411, and return thi- 
ther in April, 414. 1766, February, their 

army marches from thence to the attack of 
Gheriah, 414. 

Choultry, a building in India, for the shelter of 
travellers, very ttequent, described, 187. m, 
187. at Samiavoram, 223, 224, 225. the Eng- 
lish party defeated at the great Choultry at Se- 
ringham, 269, 270. m, 280, the Fr. dislodged 
from that near Mootachellinoor, 284. 

Chuckly-pollam, a village on the s. bank of 

the Caverx, 2| m. e. of Tritchinopoly. 

1761, November, December, Chundasaheb 

encamped there, 200. 1752, March, April, 

still there, 276, 217. move from thence into 
the 1. of Seringham, 218. the Engl, encamp 
there, and cross over into the Island, when 
the Tanjorines take post there, 232, and 237. 
Chundasaheb put to death there, 241. m, 268. 

m, 313. 1754, the Fr. encamp there, 364. 

a water- course from the river there, 368. m, 
^ 69 . 


of Doastally, whose daughter he marries, gives 
his own to the Duan Gollam Hussein, and ad- 
ministers the office in his stead, 37, 38.-e— 
1736, goes with SubderaBy to Pondicherry, 38. 
inveigles the queen of Tntchinopoly and gets 
TOssession of the city, 38, 39. suspected by 
Meerassud, 39. puts his brothers Budasaheb 
and Saducksaheb in Madura and Dindigul, 89. 
vexes the Tanjofines and Mysoreans, who 

invite the Morattoes, 41, 1740, takes the 

field, but delays to join Doastally, 42. after 
whose death, he visits Subderally at Arcot goes 
with him to Pondicherry, and leaves his wo- 
men and son there, 42, 43. December, unex- 
pectedly besieged in Tritchinopoly by the Mo- 
rattoes, 43. 1741, his brothers defeated 

and killed, he surrenders the city March 26th 
and is carried prisoner to Satarah, 44. his con- 
nexions with Dupleix suspected by Meerassud 
46. 1748, still a prisoner, 118. his cha- 

racter respected ; on the death of Seid Maho- 
med, the chiefs in the Carnatic look up to 
him ; Dujpleix corresponds with him, and aids 
in obtaining his release, 118, 119, 120, 121. 
leaves Satarah with 3000 Morattoes, is de- 
feated and made prisoner, but immediate’^ re- 
leased, gains a \'ictory for the Kajah of Chit- 
tcrdouig) and Id at the head oV 0000 meU) 121* 
with which he joins Murzafajing, and per- 
suades him to invade the Carnatic, 126. 

1749. they approach and are joiued by troops 
from Pondicherry, 126. and July 23d defeat 
Anwarodean at Amboor, who is killed in the 
battle, 126 to 129. Murzafajing appoints 
Chundasaheb Nabob of the Carnatic, 129, m, 
1^0. they settle the government and proceed to 
Pondicherry, 131. Chunda gives the Fr. 81 
villages in the neighbourhood, 132. his title 
reprobated by Mahomedally, 132. he marches 
with Murzafajing and the Fr. troops against 
Taiijore, summons the K. to pay arrears of 
tribute, and invests the city, 133, 134. 
their stay protracted until liazirjing ap- 
proaches, 186, 136, on which they march 
back to Pondicherry harrassed by the Mora- 
toes, 137. 1760, Dupleix aids Chundasa- 

heb with 60,000/. and 2000 Europeans to 
serve against Nazirjing and the English, 138. 
On the mutiny of the Fr. officers and the^e- 
treat of their troops, l^urzafrijing surrenders 
himself to Naziij^ng, but Chundasaheb goes 
with the Fr. troops to Pondicherry, behaves 
sallantly in the retreat, 140, 141, 142. Dupleix 
^gotiates with Naziijing in behalf of Murza- 
faiing, and Chundasaheb, 143, 144, 146. 
CnundaShheb with the Frenchg^oops beat up 
a part of Nazirjing’s camp, 1463% 146. April, 
on the retreat of Nazirjmg to Arcot, the Fr. 
troops take Trivadi. In July, shirmish a)|;amBt 

the 
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the Englifih and Mahomedally. InAugust^ with 
1000 of Chundasaheb'e horse, they intirely 
rout Mahomedally* s army, left by the English, 
146 to 151. and take Gingee, 161, 152, 163, 
4he conspiracy of the Pitan Nabobs proccec|p 
at the same tune that Dupleix is negotiating 
with Naziijing, who on the 4th of December is 
attacked by the Fr. troops, and killed by the 
Nabob of Cudapah, 163 to 166. Mahomed- 
ally dreading Chundasaheb flies, 167. Joy of 
Dupleix and Chundasaheb at Pondicherry, 
168, 169. December ^ Murzafajing comes there 
and declares Chundasaheb Nabob of Arcot, 

161. 1761. who marches with his own 

troops and 800 French from Pondicherry to 
Arcot, where he is acknowledged Nabob, and 
even by Mortizally, 168. The officers in Ti- 
nivelly inclined to him ; Allum Khan at Ma- 
dura declares for him, 169. March^ preparing 
to march against Tritchinopoly, 171. April, 
his troops in Verdachelum surrender, 172. 
encounters the English and Nabob's army at 
Volcondah, and gains an advantage over them, 
172, 173, 174. follows them to Utatoor, 174. 
operations between the two armies there, 174, 
176, 176, 177. follows them to Seringham, and 
takes possession of the great Pagoda, 180. the 
Fr. take Coiladdy, 180, 181. They with Chun- 
dasaheb’ s arniy cross the Caveri and encamp to 
the fit of Tritchinopoly) ISli liia troops greatly 
•out-number Mahomedally* s, 183. September, 
4000 of Ilia troops detached to attack Clive in 
Arcot under the command of his son Kajah- 
saheb, 186. m, 192. In the interval beleaguers 
Tritchinopoly, 200, 201, 202, some of his 
cavalry skirmish with the party of Mysoreans 
and Ciiptain Dalton, 203. December, 200 of 
them beaten up by Innis Khan, 204. who prof- 
fers with his 500 to stand the whole of Chun- 

dasaheb’s which were 12,000 p, 206. 1762, 

February, state of his army, which is now 
equalled by Mahomedally* s, 208. m, 209. his 
son* 8 troops in the Carnatic take service with 
chiefs attached to him, 213, Morarirow be- 
gins to treat with him, 214. March 28th, 
cannonade between the two armies on the arri- 
val of the reinforcement with Lawrence and 
Clive ; Allum Khan killed, 214, 216, 216. 
April 1st, Dalton sent to surprize his camp, is 
missed, 217. on which the Fr. oblige Chunda- 
saheb much gainst his own opimon to cross 
over with them into the I. of Seringham, 218. 
Morarirow quits his^ correspondence with 
Chundasaheb, 220. April 6th, CUve detached 
to Samiayaram, his successes on that side the 
Coleroon until the 14th of May, 221 to 228. 
when he cannonades the camp of Chundasa- 
heb in theUsland, 228, 229. moSt of whose 
officers 8ffl(a troops leave him, 231. with the 
rest he goes into the Pag. of Seringham, 231, 
23'/ Law despairing of succour, anxious for 
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the fate of Chundasaheb, 233. and treats 
with Monaegee for his escape, 236, 237. 
puts himself into Monaegee* s hands, and is 
made a prisoner, 237, 238. disputes amongst 
the allies concerning him, 240. his army to- 
tally reduced andv dispersed, 239. is put to 
death by Monaegee's order, and his head sent 
to Mahomedally, 240, 241. who treats it 
with ignominy, 241. merits of his character, 
242. July, the Chiefs in his interest in the 
Carnatic are not yet reduced, 2^3. the reduc- 
tion of his power, an advantage to the Mwo- 
reans, 244. Pondicherry alarmed, but Du- 
leix not depressed at his death, 248, m, 262. 
efore Chundasaheb* s death Bussy obtained a 
commission from Balabadjing, appointing Du-^ 
pleix Nabob "bf the Carnatic, 436. Dj{)leix 
proclaims his son Ilajahsaheb, 263. m, 266. 
nis talents not equalled in Ms son, 274, 276. 
praised by Dupleix, 278, Ms fate deters Ma- 
homed Comaul, 317. fn, 337. 1764, Jan- 

patents of Ms titles produced at Sadrass, 
338. m, 339. he brought Maphuze Khan 
from Amboor to Pondicherry, 310. m, 378. 
m, 381. The Moravar apologizes for having 
sided with Mm, 384. the Fr. assert his preten- 
sions to the Madura and Tinivelly comitries, 
396. m, 399. m, 403. 

C 1 .A. 11 KE, Captain, 1751. July, his party with 
OliYc’Bfights a Fr, detacluawnt at Condoro^ 1 82 . 

CLIVE.-^ — 1748, Stptemher, as Ensign, anddis- 
tinguishA himself before Pondicherrv, 102. 

1749 . August, and at Devi Cotah, 116. 

went to India in the mercantile sernce of the 
Company, is appointed Coimnissary to the 

troops,. 181.^ 1751. May, servos in the 

fight at Volcondah, 174. and in the detach- 
ment wMch relieves Verdachelum, he and 
Pigot attacked in their return, 181, 182. 
July, is appointed a Captain, and with Captain 
Clarke beats the Fr. party at Condore, 182. 
marches from Madrass on the 26th of August 
with 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 183. Sep- 
tember Ist, takes possession of the fort of Arcot, 
184. various operations, siege and defence of 
the fort, and repulse of the storm November 
14, from p, 184 to 196. November 19, Clive 
takes the field, is joined by Basinrow the Mo- 
rattoe, 196, 197. they defeat Rajahsaheb at 
Arni, and get some of his efiects from the 
governor, 197, 198, 199, he inlists 600 of 
the enemy *s Sepoys, 199. December, takes the 
pagoda of Conjeveram, 199, 200. returns to 

Madrass and Fort St. David, ibO. m, 204. 

1762. February, takes the field from Madrass, 
209. follows and defeats the Fr. and Kajahaa- 
heb at Covrepauk, 210, 211, 212, marches 
to Arcot, from thence toward Yelore, is re- 
called to Fort St. David, and destroys the 
town of Dupleix Fateabad, 213. the extent 
of territory recovered by him in the Carnatic, 

213. 
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213. March 14th, proceeds with Major Law< 
rence and the remrorcements to Tritchino^ly, 
213. opposes the enemy's cannonade at Uoil- 
addy, 214. aotiye in the general cannonade be- 
tween the two armies, 216, 216. 6th, 

detached with a large If^rce to the north of 
the Golerocm, and encamps, at SamiaTaram, 
220, 221. his detachments take Munsuipett 
and Lalguddy, 221 and 222. April 14tlL, 
marches to Utatoor, but returns immediately 
on D' Autn^'s retreat, 222. and is attacked in 
the night by a considerable detachment of the 
Fr. army, which he defeats after various mis- 
takes and adventures, 222 to 226. is joined by 
Dalton, 227. 228. May 14th, moves, and 
on the ibth cannonades the enemy's camp on 
th^ island, 228, 229. takes Pitchandah, 229. 
230. grants passports to Chundasobeb's troops, 
part of whom come over to him* 231. m, 232. 
Mayt 27th, marches, defeats, and takes D' Au- 
tueil's rei^orcement in Volcondah, 233, 234, 
236. the Fr. in Seringham having capitul^ited, 
Clive rejoins the main body on tbe island, 239. 

240. Septcmb&r, takes (Jobelong, and beats 
a reinforcement, 261, 262, 263, 264. takes 
Ohinglape^ 264, 206, 266. obliged by ill- 
ness to quit the field, and to return to Europe, 
266. m,279. Mahomed Issoof inlisted under him 

in 1761, p, 347. 381. m, 382. 1765. 

in EngWd, appoint^ a Lieutenant Colonel, 
ovemor of Fort St. David, and seift to Bom- 
ay to command, in case of the absence of Col. 
Scot, the expedition pro1ected;agaiiist Salabad- 
jing, 406. October, arrives with the troops at 

Bombay, 406. m, 407. 1766, February, 

commands the land forces against Gheriah, 
414. 416. 

Cobelong, a fort, m, 261. near the sea, 20. m. s. of 
Madrass, built by Anwarodean, surprized by 

the Fr. landingfirom a ship in 1760, p, 262. 

1762. September, taken by Clive, 261 to 263. 
who beats a party comma to its relief, 264. 
October, its fortifications blown up, 266. 

CooHiN, city on the Malabar Coast ; the K. of 
Travenoore haa extended his dominions to the 
boundaries bf Cochin, 400. 

Cofiee-tree, transplanted fi'Om Beit vl Fackih in 
Arabia, to the 1. of Bourbon, 93. 

Coffirees. See Caffires. 

CoJA Abhulla Kuax, 1743. General of 

Nizamulmuludt, when he came into the Car- 
natic, appointed Nabob of Arcot, reconducts 
the army to Golcondah, 61. is found dead on 
the night before he was to eet out for Aicot, 
62. is succeeded by Anwarode^ Khan, 63. 

CoUabby, on the Malabar C. one of Angria's 
strong holds ^1722. attacked by Com. Ma- 

thew's squadron and a P<firtugue6e army from 
Goa, unsuccessfully, 410. 

^Cailaddy, KoUaddy, a fort situated at the eastern 
extremity of the island of Seringham, 177. a 


mile s. of the great mound, 180. 1761. 

* August, wdl defended by Trusler, but aban- 
doned, 180, 181. a Fr. party sent from tiiencc 

to Condore, 182. 1762. March, the 3^g- 

, lish line of marolt cannonaded from henee, 
214. April, supplies provisions to the enemy 
at Seringham, 221. April the 26th, taken 
by Monaegee, 2126. — —1763, October, the 

£^lish army go into cantonmimts there, 316. 
m, 319. m, 320. November 26th, the fixing 
at the assault on Trltchinopoly heard there 
December 3d, the army return from thence, 

324. 1764. May 24th, taken by Maisain, 

who cuts through the mound, 360. Capt. Jos. 
Smith detached thitherto protect thelabourers 
repairing the mound, 371 and 372. 

Coilguddy, a Pagoda, 8 m, e. of Madura. 

1766. April, the Governor of Madura re- 
tires thither. Colonel Heron takes the Pagoda, 
and the soldiers plunder the images, 384, 386. 
which the Colleries afterwards revenge, 391 
and 394. the Pagoda stands in the town of 
Tirambore, 423. 

Coilorepettah, a fort in tbe Tinivelly country, 
belonging to the Poly gar Condomnaigue, 
taken by assault by Mahomed Issoof, June, 
1756, p. 426. 

CoLALA, country, bounds the country of Mo- 
rarirow to the s. 426. ^ 

COLLEEIES, 1762, February, 3000 sent by 

Tondiman to the assistance of Mohomodally, 
208. some contribute to discover the treason of 
Poniapah, 348, 349, and 362. vAtchempet- 
tah b^ongs to the Colleries, 366. their cha- 
racter, to steal tho horses of Col. Lawrence 
and Clive, 381, 382. not so atrocious as de- 
scribed by Father Martin, 383. 1766. 

May, manner in which the Colleries of La- 
chenaig defended their place against the Eng. 
383. detest the Eng. for plundering the images 
at Coilguddy, 386. stab a party of Eng. Se- 
poys asleep, 301. attack the Eng. anuy in the 
pass of Nattom, and recover their gods, 393, 
394. June, swarm abroad on the departure 
of the Eng. army from Tiiiivelly, 399. The 
Pulitaver sends his Colleries abroad to plunder, 
401, — —1766, March, 160 Colleries serving 
with Mahomed Issoof, 423. 

CoLBRooK, river, bounds Tanjere to the n. 

108 1749. the Eng. troops for the first 

time cross the Coleroon, 109. At Devi po- 
tah, the river within the bar^s capable of re- 
ceiving ships of burthen, 112. the ships sent 
agfUnst Devi Cotah, anchor at tho mouth of 
the river, 113. m, 133. m, 137. m. 168. m, 
J69. is an arm of the Caveri, and the first 20 
miles of their separation forms the 1. of Se- 
ringham,' 177, 178. subject to |udden altera- 
tions, 179. 1761, Jul^ cz^ad by the 

Eng. army retreating to Tritchinopoly, 179. 

m, 181. 1762. April, Ohundasdheb's 

army 
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army in the I. of Seringham encamp along 
the Cokroon, 218. May^ Cliye detached 
take post North of the Coleroon, 220, 221. 
Lalguddy close to the Coleroon, 222. m, 222. 

225. Pitohandah the n. bank, 22^. 
m, 228. a mound on the bank from Fitchad- 
dah to the w. 228. 15 Frenchmen jump from 
the wail of Fitchandah into the river and are 
drowned, 230. m, 231. m, 232. m, 268. m, 277. 
the river is near Chillambrum, 281. m, 304. 
m, 316. m, 342, m, 354. May^ some of the 
Eng. Sepoys retreating from Falamcotah, 
drowned in the Ooleroon, by a sudden swell, 
359. the mound at Coiladdy prevents it from 
running into the Caveri, 360. ^ 363. 367. 
the woods of WariorepoUam extend almost to 

the Coleioon, 396 1755. Jtdy the 9th, 

the Coleroon and Caveri swelled, 397. 

Comora bay^ on the C. of Malabar, 15. nu n. 

of Severndroog 1755. Aprils the Bombay 

and Morattoe fleets anchor there, 411. 

CoMOAiN Caps, m, 40. from MusuUpatnam to 
C. Comorin, there is no port capable of re- 
ceiving a sldp of 300 tons burthen, 112. m, 
125. The Subah of the Decau rules from 
Brampore to C. Comorin, 158. the territory 
to Tinivelly extends to C. Comorin, 169. 
The CoUeries are the inhabitants of the woods 
which extend from Tritchinopoly to C. Como- 
rin, 208. T^e authority of Arcot extends 

, from the R. Penar to this Cape, 246. On the 
Malabar Coast, it terminates the kingdom of 
Tzavenco^e} 400. the Malabar Coast from C. 
Comorin to Surat is intersected by many 
Rivers, 407. 

CoNAGBE Angaia. See Angria. 

ConandercoiUf a town in the woods halfway be- 
tween Tritchinopoly and Tanjore. 1753. 

J%dy, the Eng. army halt there, 296. 

Condamnaigue, Polygax of Coilorepettah. June 
1756, made a prisoner when bis place was 
stormed by Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

CoNDANOEE Scd. CaXDANORE. 

Condavir, Province, 1762. November, ob- 

tained by M. Bussy ; it adjoins to the districts 
of Masulipatnam, 328. m, 334. extends be- 
tween the rivers Kristna and Gondegania, 
335. its annual revenue rated at 180,000 ru- 
pees, 33& 1764. The Morattoes, who 

had ravaged Chicacole, pass through Condavir 
m their return, 874. m, 376. 

Condore, CondoBr, a town 10. m. from- Taiuore. 

— 1751. July, Captain Clarke and Clive 

defeat a Fr. party th#e, 182. 1753, April, 

the K. of Tanjore visits the Nabob Maho- 

medally and Mwor Lawrence here, 281, 

1766. July, the K. deputes Monaegee to 
theNabo^ere, 397. • 

CoT^veram^^ considerable town and pagoda, 
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40 m. inland from Madrass. 1761. Auyust 

29th, Clive marching to Arcot passes through 
it, 183.— 'Rajahsaheb's troops take post in 
pagoda to intercept 2 eighteen pounders, going 
to Clive, but retire on the approach of a de- 
tachment from .^cot, 185. the Pagoda gar- 
risoned by the French during the siege of 
Arcot. Clive takes it in pecember, 199, 200. 

m, 208. 1762. January, Rsyasaheb takes 

possession of it again, and repairs the walls, 

209. it surrenders again to Clive, 210. 

1754. April, Maphuze Khan loitering there, 
347. until the month of JiUy, 362. when he 
marches with the Eng. reu^orcement from 
thence to Tritchinopoly, 362, 363. m, 372. 

Coolies, the carriers of burthens in Indostan, 
79 m, 81. — ^rl749^ many of them drswncd 
at Devi Cotah, 112. m, 116. m, 170, m, 371. 

Cooper, Lieutenant. 1752. September, 

killed at Cobelong, 262. 

Cora Gehanabad. Anwarodoan Khan had 
been the governor there 52. 

Coothparah, 5, m. n. e. of Ehmiserum, and 5, 

w. of Kelli Cotah, 344. 1754. February 

the 12th, the Eng. detachment with the com- 
pany of grenadiers cut off, 344, 345. 

Cope, Captain. 1749, commands the first 

expedition into Tamore, 109, 110, 111, 112. 
serves under Major Lawrence in the second, 

and defends Achaveram, 117, 118 1750. 

July, commands the Eng. forces sent to join 
Mshome^ally at Trivad^ 148. a cannonade 
with the French, 149. differs in opinion with 
Mahomedally concerning the operations, and 
is recalled with the troops to Fort St. David 
in August, 149, 160 December, thinks it 
hazardous to attack the Fr. troops returning to 
Pondicherry wfrh the treasures of Nazirjing, 

168. 1751. sent with a detachment of 

Europeans and Sepoys to Mahomedally at 
Tritchinopoly, 168. attacks Madura and is 
repulsed, 169, 170. sends 100 Europeans to 
join the English army, 172. December sent to 
command the detaeWent at Kistnaveram, 
206. is mortally wounded there, 207. 

COROMANDEL, COAST OF, m, 26. Madrass 
the Presidency of the English settlements on 

this C, 33. m, 34. m, 35. 1745. Barnet’s 

squadron appears on the Coast, 60. and leaves 

it, 61. 1746. Delabourdonnais appears, 

62. m, 64. m, 65. m, 66. the Coast, dangerous 
for ships from the loth of October to the 20th 
oT December, 69. and 70. theBouthemmoonsoon 
sets in in Apnl, 70. the ruin of Delabourdon- 
nais squadron, the cause of the subeequent 
events on the C. 73. after the loss of Madrass, 
Fort St. David takes the rule of the English 
settlements on the C, 78— — 1747. Feb. the 
Fr. ships sail away to avoid the English, 85. 

M m m the 
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the Fr. force on shore greatly superior to the 
Eng. 96. m, 92. the voyage firom Mauritius to 
the C. is made in a month hrotti April to Octo- 
ber, 66, m, 97. the nearest passage, 98. 

Dupleix vaunts to the princes of Coromandel, 
the repulse of the siege Pondicherry, 106. 
the land near Devi Cotah the most fertile on 
the coast, 112. no port on this C. capable of 
receiving a ship or 300 tons, 112. boats used 

on the C. 113. 1749. the success of 

Ohundasaheb and Murz^ajing, raises much 
consternation throughout the Coast, 118 es- 
pecially amongst the enemies of Chundasaheb, 
129. Fort St. Daivd continued the Presidency, 
131. m, 133. The river Kristna bounds the 
Coast to the north, 146, 147. The Nations 
• of Coromandel admire the politicks of Du. 
pleix after the deaths of Nazirjing and Murza- 
fajing, 167. the harvest on the Coast of 
Coromandel is generally divided between the 
lord of the land and the cultivator, 171. 
all the rivers on this coast subject to sudden 
alterations. 179. m, 229. m, 334. m, 335*. w, 

365. m, 366. m, 371. 1764. what the 

Eng. andFr. were to possess on this Coast ad- 
justed by the conditional treaty, 375, 376. 
what revenues each had added to their former 
possessions, during the war, 377, m, 105. W, 

406, m, 408. m, 418. m, 420. 1766, 

the Fr. influence with Salubadjing deemed 
the greatest evil to the English affairs' in Coro- 
mandel, 434. ft 

COTHBEDDIN IBEK, Slave of Scheabeddin, 
who gives him the government of Delhi, 10. 
he extends the dominion, becomes indepen- 
dent, and dies in 1219, p, 11. 

Cottaputam, on the sea shore ^66. m. n. ofMa- 
drass, belongs to Bangar Yatchamnaigue, 417. 
CovrepsiuJz, fort in the road between Conjeveram 

and Arcot. 1752. Feb. battle near it 

gained by Clive, 210, 211, 212. surrenders 
to him, 212. w, 213. m, 217. w, 347. 

Caow, Lieutenant, killed December 26th at the 
Choultry in Seringham, 271. 

CuDAvxH, Nxbobship, Under Golcondah, 168. 

60 leagues fifom Pondicherry. 1761. 

Feb, Bussy and Salabadjing marched out of 
Cudapah, 166. m, 249. Maphuze Khan re- 
mained there after the death of Murzafajing, 
346. 

CuDxpAH, Nabob op, 1750. One of 

the three Pitan Nabobs, who accompany 
Naziijing into the Carnatic, and conspire a- 
gainst him ^September, 142. and 143. and 
correspond with Dupleix, 145. He kills 
Naziging December the 4th, p, 166. appears 
satisfied with Murzafajing at Pondicherry, 

160. 1761. attacks the rear of Murzafa- 

jin^ s army when arrived in the country of 
Cudapah, 163, flees wounded out of the bat- 


tle, 164. Palamcotah in the Carnatic is the 
Jaghire of the Nabob of Cudapah, 326. 
CuDDALORE, Town belonging to the Eng. 

situated about a mile s. of Fort St. David, de- 
‘ scribed, 78.-— — 17|||. December the 8th, tbte 
*Fr. march to attack it, but retreat in confu- 
sion, 81, 82. the 30th, another attemps frus- 
trated in the embarkation, 83, 84. 1748. 

Ja/iiuary, the pr^are to attack it again, but 
are deterred by Major Lawrence encamping, 

88. June 17th, deceived by a strataeeni, 

they attack it in the night, and are repulsed. 
91. m, 109. 

. D. 

D abul, on the Coast of Malabar, 8 m, s. 
of Sevemdroog, 407. which when at- 
tacked by Com. James in March 1766, ex- 
pects assistance from Dabul, 412. April, Se- 
vemdroog being taken, Kamageepunt pro- 
poses to Com. James to attack Dabul, 413. 
D ALA WAY, or li^GENT, of MySORE 202. 

See Kegent, under Mysore. 

Dalaioay's Choultry, situated close to the s. bank 
of the Caveri, 6 m, e. of Tritchinopoly. 
Major Lawrence returning with the ai*mY 

from Tanjore arrives there AvigviM, the 7th 

1763. p, 299. 

Dalton, Obtain 1760. March, deputed 

with Major Lawrence to treat with Nazirjing 

138, 139. 1761. June, commands the 

advanced post at the StreightSiof Utatoor, 
174. is attacked in his retreat, and beats off 
the Enemy, 175, 176, 177. drives the Fr. 
from a battery on the s. of the Caveri, 201. 
October, with the company of grenadiers, res- 
cues the wood carts, 203. 1752. succeeds 

Captain Cope in the post at Kistnaveram, and 
sends forward the Mysore army, follows them, 
and arrives at Tritchinopoly February the 6th, 
207, 208. March 28th, joins Major Lawrence 
and the reinforcement with a large detach- 
ment, 214, 216, active in the action of that 
day, 216. April Ist, sent with 400 Europeans 
to attack Chundasaheb's camp in the night, 
but is misled, 217. April 3rd, takes Elinuse- 
rum, 218, 219. April the 9th, takes a gun 
from the enemy on the other side of the Ga- 
veri, 219. May the 9th, detached at attack 
D’Auteuil at Utatoor, who engages him, Js 
beaten hack, and abandons th^ lort, of which 
Dalton takes possei^i^n, 226, 227, 228. joins 
Clive at Samiaveram, serves under him os a 
Volunteer in the cannonade of Enemy's 
camp, and reduction of Pitchandah, 228, 229, 
230. June 3d commands the advanced guards 
and receive the surrender of th^r. troops in 
Jumbakistna, 239. appointed to^mmand in 
Tritchinopoly, 244. is persent at the con- 

fer&ice, 
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ference, when the Mysore deputies demand 
the city of the Nabob, 244, 246, 246. force 
of his garrison, 247. detects the schemes of 

•the Mysoreans to surpr^Ke the city, 257, 2^. 
tries to seduce them to make an attack, 2^, 
269. reinforces the Pagoda of Warriore, 260. 
the Regent dissembles civilly to him, 260. 
December 23d, beats up the Kegent’s camp 
under Seringham in the night, 268, 269. posts 
a detachment of 70 Europeans, and 300 
Sepoys on the great choultry in the Island, 
269. who axe cut off the next day, 269, 270, 
271. turns the Mysore troops, which had been 
admitted as a guarantee, out of the city, 271. 

■ -I*? 63, a detachment puts to the sword all 

the Mysoreans in the Pagoda of Velore, 272. 
they .cut off aU provisions, 273. April 10 th, 
discover that there is no grain in the Nabob's 
magazines, and sends express intelligence of 
this to Major Lawrence at Trivadi, 280, 281. 
cannonades for several nights the Mysore 
camp at Facquirc’a Tope, 282, 283. m, 284. 
Afay, clears the Nabob when stop — by his 
troops in the city, 294. lets, them go over to 
the enemy, 296. the army being at Tanjore, 
he blows up Warriore, but the explosion fails 

at Weycondah, 296. much distressed for pro- 
visions, 297 w discovers the treachery of Be 
Cattans, 297, 298, 299. Aug^tat the 9th, 

• cannonades the enemy's cavaby during the 
action of the convoy, 301, 302, m, 304. 
Sept, 2lBtf sends Sepoys from the city, who 
pick up some of the fugitiA^es from the battle 
of the Sugar-loaf rock, 313. October^ quits the 
command of Tritcliinopoly, and returns to 
England, 316. 

Dalton's Battery^ made by him in the n. w\ 
gateway of Tritchinopoly, 320. m, 298. as- 
saulted by the Fr. in tne night, Novetnh, 27th, 
1763. p, 320 to 324. 

Damakherri, Passes, into the Carnatic from the 

w. 1740, May 20th, the Nab. Doastally 

killed there by the Morattoes, 41, they lye 
about 30 m. n. of Amboor, 127. 

X)AMEBiiA Venkitapah, Considerable Poly- 
gar, N. w. of Madrass, n, and av. of Bangar 

xatcham’s Country. 1766, December^ 

compounds his tributes with Mahomedally for 
100,000 Rupees, 417. 

B||tnishmend Khan- 1756, Governor of Ma- 

dura, where feahomed Issoof finds every thing 
in disorder, 423, 424.^ • 

Darby, East India Ship, taken by Angria in 
1736, p, 410. 

D' Autbuie, commands the troops sent to ioin 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb, 126. July 
23d, gain^the battle of Ambodr, 127, 128, 

129, ^760, joins the of 

Mmzafajing at Villanorc Avith 2000 Euro- 
plkns, 138. expostulates with Major Law- 


rence, and cannonades the English quarters, 
140. on the mutiny of the French ofiicers, or- 
ders the whole battalion to return to Pondi- 
cherry, 140. is accompanied by Chundasaheb 
and attacked by the Morattoes in the retreat, 
142. surprizes one of the quarters of Nazir- 
jing's camp in the nightie 146. follows Bussy 
with the main body, when Bussy attacks Gin- 

gee, 161. 1761, commands the Fr. troops 

with Chundasaheb in the fight at Volcondah, 

173 1762, April Hth, arrives at Utatoor 

with a reinforcement intended to join the Fr. 
troops with Mr. Law, 222. marches from 
Utatoor, but returns into the fort on the ap- 
proach of Clive, 222. May 9th, engages Ba- 
ton's partyinear Utatoor, and marches^ away 
in the night to Volcondah, 227. adA'ances 
again towards Utatoor, is met by Clive ; re- 
treats to Volcondah, is defeated there, and 
surrenders hi8*whole party to Clive, 233, 234, 
235. m, 236. is a prisoner in Major Law- 
rlbce's camp at Seringham, 239. 

DEC AN y Territokt, Soubahship of Ju- 
risdiction IN general. Most of the 
Mogul conquests in the Peninsula are under 
the Subah of the Becan, 35. the Carnatic is 
one of the most considerable Nabobships under 
the Becan, 37. Ghaziodin Khan prefers the 
post of captain general at Delhi to this Su- 
baship,* 124. six provinces comprehended in 
it, 167, • 168. of which Golcondah, one, 
has 6 Nabobs^ips, 168. the jurisdiction ex- 
tends from Brampore to C. Comorin, and 
eastward to the Sea, 158. w, 161. w, 166. 

1752, Bupleix's x)rojects of acquisitions 

in the Becan, 2*18. October ^ Ghaziodin Khan 
approaching, 273. Tripetti, one of the most 
famous temples in the Becan, 317. »», 328. 
the rains in the Becan betAi’een Golcondah and 
Aurengabad continue from the beginning of 
July to the end of SepUmherf 332. m, 335. m, 
336. m, 337. Morarirow's principality de- 
pends on the Subahship, 363. m, 378. 

1766. Bussy continued by Godeheu in the 
management of the Fr. wairs in the Be- 
can, 403, project in EngJ^d to ruin the 
French infiuence in the Uecan, 406. which, 
in the beginning of 1766, is well nigh broken 
by the rupture between Bussy and Salabadjing, 
426. Jetferally, the late Nab. of Rajahmun- 
drum, receives Jaghires in the Decan, 426. 
ShanaA'aze Khan proposes to Balagerow, to 
rid the Becan of the Freitch, 428. several 
Morattoe Chiefs bold fei& in the Becan on 
condition of military service to the Soubahship, 
431. evil consequences apprehended by the 
English from the French infiuence in the Be- 
can 434. Niermel, the most powerful of the 
Rajahs in the Becan, between Poni aud Gol- 
condah, 436. 

M m m 2 
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DMCANt SuBAH, or Viceroy of. Indivi- 
duals. Nizamalmnluck in 1736, p, 22, 23. 
yrko was preceded by his father Qhazlodean 
Khan, 53. and in 1748, is succeeded by his 
son Nazinmg, 122. who is opposed %his 
nephew Murzafajii^, 124. who on the 4th of 
Decemb, 1750, is uaikd Subah in the field of 

battle on the death of Naziijing, 166. 

1751, February t on the death of Mnrzafajing, 

Mr. Bussy proclaims Salabadjine. 1752. 

but Qhaziodin Khan, the elder brother ob- 
tains the commission at Delhi, 260. In 1751, 
Jtme, no Subah had made his residence at Au- 
rengabad since the death of Nizamalmuluck, 

261. 1752, on the death of Ghaziodiu 

Khten, his son Scheabeddin is supposed to as- 
sert his father’s pretensions 274. 

Be Cattans. Sec Cattans. 

DELABOXJRDONNAIS. See BOITRDON- 
NAIS. 

DELHI, the ancient kingdom of. 1200, 

conquered by Scheabeddin, 10, 121£^the 

dominion extended by CothbeddinIbeck, who 
is succeeded by Aramschah, and he by Ilit- 
mische, 11. who conquers Multan, 12. who 
dies in 1236. his successors to 1246, are Fi- 
rouze Schah Rocneddin, the Princess Radia- 
theddin, Beharamschah, Massoodschah Ala- 
eddiii, Mahomcdschah Nassered<]^, who made 
great conquests in India, 12. he is succeeded 
by Aleeddm, who was alive in 13W achasm 
of 80 years in D’Herbelot : Sultan Mahmood 
reigns and is conquered *by Tamerlane in 
1398, p, 12, 13, 14. the succession of these 
Dynasties are ^iven by Feritsha, 30. Error 
concerning Arabians from Masulipatnam giv- 
ing a race of kings to Delhi, 147. 

DELHI, EMPIRE OF, and Government un- 
der the successors of Tamerlane, who are the 
present Dynasty of GREAT MOGULS, viz 
Pir Mahomed, 1404, p, 16. Sultan Sharoch, 
1446. p, 16. after whom they have little in- 
fluence in India until Babr, who conquers 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi in 1526. and dies 
1530, p, 17. Hommaion to 1556, p, 17. Ac- 
bar 1605, p„18. Gehangir to 1607, p, 18. 
Schah Gehan to 1666, «, 16. Aurengwbe to 
1707, p» 18. Behader Schah, lehandcr Schah, 
Furuckshire, to 1719, p, 19. Eafieih al Diijat, 
Raffeih al DouLat, Mahomed Schah, to 1739, 
p, 20, 21. w'hen Thomas Kouli Khan takes 
and sacks Delhi, 22, 23. Feiitsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan Dynasties of Delhi from 

977 to 1606, p, 30. See Feritsha. 

1732. DoastaUy could not obtain a commisson 
from Delhi, 37. after the retreat of the Per- 
sians Nizamalmuluck is afraid of attack* from 
Dellu, 39 and 45. of late years the Morattoes 
have frequently been at the gates of Delhi, 40. 
Ill 1743, Nizamalmuluck fears nothing more 


£rom Delhi, his son Ghaziodin being ap- 
pointed Captain General there, 60.-^ — in 
1747, the Europeans as ignorant of Arcot, as 
of D^lhi, 86.- 1748, Invasion of the Ah- 

^ dalli, death of Mahomed Schah, his son Ah- 
med Schah proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in 
April, 122. Ghaziodin prefers his employ- 
ment at Delhi to the Soubahship of the Decan 

124.' 1749, the English presidency on the 

C. of Coromandel awed by respect to the Court 

of Delhi, 132. 1760, Naziijing marchhig 

towards Delhi, returns to encotmter Murzafa- 
jing, 137. whose pretensions axe supported by 
the wir at Delhi, 158. manners of the Court, 

167. 1762, the head of Chundasa- 

heb said to be sent thither to be viewed 

by the Emi>eror, 241. 1761, the Morat- 

toes hired by Ghaziodin Khan at Delhi to op- 
pose Salabadjing, 261. who receives a Dele- 
gate from thence, 252 and 436. 1752, 

Ghaziodin Khan marches from Delhi into the 
Decan, 273. accompanied from thence by De 

Volton, the Mogul’s physician, 274. 1753, 

Scheabeddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, takes 
great part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, 

336. m, 338. 1754, a fictitious patent 

from Delhi produced by the Fr. deputies at 
Sadrass, 340. m, 378. 

DELHI, power, and authority if the Govern- 
ment ^not all the Countries of Indostan aj;e 

subjected to the throne of Delhi, but some re- 
main only tributary, 36, 36. Nabobs must be 
confirmed from Delhi, 36. 

DELHI, City, the present not situated exactly 
on the same spot as the ancient, 14. the Mor- 
rattoes have of late years often been at the 
gates of Delhi, 40. In 1747, Delhi little 
known to the Europeans in the India, 85 r vast 
piece of cannon said to be sent from Delhi to 

Arcot, 190. 1762, Jime, it is given out 

thet Chundasaheb’s head was sent to Delhi, 
241. 

DELEYRIT. 1756, Governor of Pondi - 

cherry, a moderate man, remonstrates gainst 
the e;^edition of the Eng. into the lij^dura 
and Xiniyelly Countries, 395, 396. sends 
Maissin against Terriore, but orders him to 
desist from attacking Arielore, and Wariore- 

poUam, 396, 397. 1756, January, sends 

a large force into tbe field to prevent to E^. 
from attacking Velore, 418. ^ 

Deputy, one of the ^ouncil at Madrass sent to 
Velore, January, 1756, his transactions there, 
419, 420. 

Detrb Cotah, territory cont^ous to Ma- 
dulipatnam, belonging to the Fr. from which 
they drew revenues in 1764, p, 876, 

Devi, Divi, Island, 1764, it is agreed by the 
truce, that this I. shall be equally divided be- 
tween the Eng. and the Fr, 376. m, 376^ 

Devi 
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Devi Cotah, furt and dUtrlct. 1749, ob- Dragoons, a troop with Bnst.y iu 175<>, p, 429 

ject of the expeditioiiB of the English egainfit save the Fr. Ilussars, 432. 
the K. of Tanjore, 108. the first expedition DU AN, the oflicer next to the Nabob, mauagcs 
under the command of Capt» Cope, uneui^- the revenues, disbursements, and customb, 

^essful, 100 to 112* advantages expected takes possession for the emperor of the estates 

tts p<»:t, manuihctures, and soil, 112, 113. of the feudatories on their death, 28. the 

attacked and taken by Major Lawrem^o, 113 word is sometimes employed by us instead 
to 117* death of a Taniorineof a high caste of the proper name of the individual hold- 

there, 116, 117, ceded by the K. of Tanjore ing the office. The Duans mentioned in this 

to the E. I. Company : its revenues, 118. a Volume are— Op Abcot, 

garrison left in it, 180, w, 181. 1751. Uulam Hassein, m, 37. Chuiidasaheb, Vice 

July^ becomes very commodious for the com- Dnan to Gulam Hussein, m, 38. Meer Assud, 

munication with TVitchinopoly, 182. Cap- /», 39. /», 42. Uncertain wdio, chosen by the 

tain Clarke marches from thence with a de- friends of Subderally when they proclaimed 

tachment,^ 182, 1762, May, Major Lavr- his son Seid Mahomed, Nabob, 60. 

rence orders battering cannon from thence to O f S a j. a b a n j r n g, 

Seringham, 232. which are sent and arrive Beid Daskar Khan, m, 329, 330, 33), 332. 

237. 1763, some of the sick of the army 333, 334, 335. Shanavaze Khan, w, 426, 

sent thither, 283. the Serjeant at ChiUambrum 427. 

retreats to Devi Cotah, 287»‘Morarirow afraid D U P L E I X, . G o v li r x o ii of P 0ND/~ 


to join the Fr. in attacking it, 305. AuguH^ 
September^ a largo reinforcement sent by sea 
from Madrass to De\i Cotah, 307* Palameo- 
tah relieved from hence by Lieut. Frazer, 326, 

327. 3754, March, Captain Pigou sent 

from Madrass with a reinforcement to Devi 
Cotah, 345. who wait there for more troops, 
346. and for Maphuze Khan, 347. Lieut. 
Frazer returns, 358. a small detachment scut 
to assist Chillambrum, routed, 358. Capt. Pi- 
gou, with a stronger relieves Palamcotah, 359. 
*and marches from Devi Cotah to Tritchino- 

poly, 36L 1754, December, left to the 

English by the truce, 375. 

De Volton, See Volton. 

D'Herbklot, See 1If.rbblox. 

Diego lieys. Island, belonging to the Fr. parti- 
culars coiiccining it in p, 92. 95, 96. 

DixpiGiri*. 1736, Chundasaheb places his 

brother Saducksaheb there, 39. who is routed 
andkillcd coining from thence to his assistance, 
44, Lachenaigue*8 country lies iu the road 
from Maiiapar to Dindigul, 381. 

DOASTALLY, Nab. of Arcot. 1732, 

succeeds liis uncle Sada^ulla, against the will 
of Nizamalmuluck, 37. gives one of his 
daughters in marriage to Mortizally, and an- 
other to Chundasaheb, 38. whom he lets act 
os Duan, 38. 1736, sends his son Subder- 

ally and Cnundasahcb tmainst Tritchinopoly 
38, 39. and continues Chundasaheb lathe 
^vernment there, 39.-- — 1739, the Mo- 
rattoes incited to invade him by Nizamabnu- 

luck, 39, 40, 1740, 20th, encounter-s 

them at Amboor, is betrayed, and killed in the 
battle, 41, 42, w, 43. hod withheld the tri- 
bute frrom Nizamalmuluck, 45. m, 127. * 

Doltabad, fortress 8. m, from .d^dorengabad, 
esteemed uitpregnable, 333. 

B(Tw, ALXxAXPEAfhas translated and published 
the^istory of Feritsha, a \alu(lble work, 30 


CHERRY. 1742, forniM connexions veitli 

Chundasaheb, 43 and 46. 1745. prevails 

ol! Anw'arodean to prohibit Com. Barnet from 
attackuig the French on the C. of Coroman- 
del, 61. — - 1746. m, 63. has no authority 
over Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. jealous of 
Delabourdonnais, 64. m, 65. forbid by An- 
waxodcan from attacking Madrass, whom he 
appeases by promising to give him the town, 
68, 69. October, disavows the treaty of ran- 
som for Madrass, and thw arts all Delabour- 
donnais g)perntions, 69, insists that he pro- 
tract the tenn of restoring Madrass, 71. sends 
one of the council of Pondicherry to govern 
it, 71. his friends in France procured the im- 
pruonment of Dclabourdonnais in the Bastile, 
72. unwilling tp employ hostilities against 
Maphuze Khan at Madrass, 73. his reception 
of the Eng. Governor, 78. recalls Paradis 
from Madrass to command against Fort St. 
David, 79. December the llth, sends his troops 
against St. David under the command of Bury, 
who retire in confusion, 81 to 83. December^ 
3()th, attempts another expedition to surprize 
Cuddalore, by sending the troops in boats, 

who are beat back by the surf, 83. 1747. 

Jamiary, carries the war into the Nabob’s 
country near Madrass, in order to make him 
withdraw his troops irom tiie Eng. at Fort St. 
David, 84. informs the Nabob of the arrival 
of the Fr. ships, mrd represents the Eng. at 
Fort St. David as abandoned by their coun- 
trymen, 84. the Nabob orders Maphuze 
Khan to treat with him, hnd sends back 
from Arcot his nephew Kivjcan and aimthcr 
deputy, who had been made prisoners at Ma- 
drass, 84. Febmnry, sends away the Fr, ships 
to avoid tlie return of the Eng,’ squadron, 85. 
receives Maphuze Khair at Pondichenv, 
makes a treaty of peace with him, on whicli 
the Nabob recalls his troops from Fort 
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tit. Bavid, 85. m, 3G. March tlie Ut, sends 
his army against Bort St. David, and recalls 
them on the appearance the £ng. squadron, 
87.^~-~1748, January, practises with the 
commander of the TeUicherry Sepoys, 88, 
June, during the abaense <^the Engl, squa- 
dron, sends his troops to surprise CuddaloTe 
who are repulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. 
makes preparations to resist the armament un- 
der the command of Admiral Boscawen, 91. 
Siege of Pondicherry, 91 to 106. sings Te 
Doum, and writes letters throughout India, 
magnifying his resistance of the siege, 106. 
—1749. learns the state of Ghundasaheb's 
affairs from his wife at Pondicherry, and forms 
schemes of obtaining territories, 119, 120. 
had governed the Fr. sottlements in Bengal, 
120. and resolves to assist Chundasahcb, 120. 
prwably these views made him thwart those 
of llabourdozmaia, 120. guarantees the pay- 
ment of Chundas6heb*s ransom to the Morat- 
toes, 120, 121. June, Ju!y, sends D’Autueil 
with a body of troops to join Chundasahcb and 
Murzafajing, 126. on whose success the Engl, 
eannot reproach his conduct, 130. gets intel- 
ligence from the catholics at tit. Thomh, 131. 
Auguet, receives Chundasaheb and Murzafa- 
ji^, and obtains from them a grant of 81 
villages near Pondicherry, 132. his plans sup- 
orted in France, 132. October, enjoins Chun- 
asahebnot to be led away from the attack of 
Tritchiuopoly, 133. who couceais from him 
his want of money, 134, is anxious at the de- 
tention of the army before Tanjore, 136. 

1760, on the approacn of Naziijing, urges 
the attack of Tanjore, 136. on the return of 
the army, rebukes Chundasaheb for not hay- 
ing proceeded directly to Tritchiuopoly, 137. 
assists him with money and 2000 Europeans to 
oppose Naziijing, 138. March 20th, attempts 
to reclaim the mutinous officers by seventy, 
139. m, 141. not depressed by the mutiny end 
retreat ofhia army, nor by the captivity of 
Muxzafrjlng, but orders his army to take the 
field again, and sohemes to raise Nazirjing 
enemies in his own camp, 143, 144. treats 
with hbi in behalf of Chundas^eb and Mur- 
zafaiioff, 144. and sends d^uties to him, who 
establhma correspondence with the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 144. orders D' Autueil to m^e some at- 
tack on Naziijing’s camp, which succeeds, 
146. July, sends a ship, which takes Masuli- 
patnam, 146, 147. the Pitan Nabobs advise 
him to procedd to action. The French troops 
take Trivadi, 147, 148. rout Mahomedally 
as soon as left by the English, 130, 131, take 
Oingee, 161, 132. Nazujing sends deputies 
to treat with him, 153. and offers all he had 
asked, 164. NazurjiM had sent the treaty to 
him ratified, 156. Dupleix is informed by 
Chundasaheb of the victory, of Nazujing's 
0 
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death, and the elevation of Murzafming, wlio 
• refers his dispute with the Pitan nabobs to 
Dupleix, 138, 169. December 13, receives 
, Murzafisjing at Pondiehenry, 169. and the 
^ Pitan Nabobs, 139. mediates in their 
renoes, 160, installs Murzafrying as Bubah, 
and is declared by him Governor for the Mo- 
gul of all the countries S« of the Kristna. 
Chundasaheb is declared Nabob of Arcot 
under the authority of Dupleix, 161. Maho- 
medally treats with him, 162. partakes of the 

treasures of Nazix^g, 162. 1731, Ja- 

mtary, sends 300 Europeans, 2000 tiepoys, 
and 10 field pieces under the command of 
Bussy, with Murzafajing, into the Decan, 163. 
acknowledges the title of tialabadjing on the 
death of Murzafajing, 166. his poutics ad- 
mired in Coromandel, 167. the English resolve 
to assist Mahomedally, lest he should make 
alliance withWupleix, 168. March Dupleix 
plants fiags in token of sovereignty round the 
bounds of Fort St. David, wmeh determines 
the English to take the field, 171, The events 
of the war, from April 1731, to February 1752, 
are related without mention of Dupleix, from 
p, 171, top, 213, and may be foiinii under 
the English and French Army, and the 
officers mentioned. — —1732, March,^ CUve 
destroys the town of Dupleix Fateabad, which 
Dupleix was raising on the s^Jot where Nazir- 
jing was killed, 213. he orders Law to intpr- , 
cept the Engl, reinforcement, 214. the reheat 
of Law into the I. of Seringhaiq was contrary 
to his orders, 222. he sen^ a reinforcement 
with D'Autueil 222. his inveteracy to Ma- 
homedally, 239. m, 249. his policy in taking 
possession of Mosulipatnam, 260. .m, 262. 
tialabadjing appoints him Nabob of the Car- 
natic, 436. wluch he publishes on the death of 
Chundasaheb, continues the war, foments the 
discontent ofthe Mysoreans, and proclaims Ka- 
iahsaheb Nabob, 252, 253. on the success of 
his troops at Yicravandi, orders them to en- 
camp at Chimundelum, 255, takes 200 Swiss 
going in boats fregn Me^ass to Fort tit, Da- 
vid, 253. rashly orders Kujean to give battle, 
who is beaten, 266, 267. practises to estrange 
the Mysoreans, and to gain Morarirow, 260. 
and makes a treaty with then\, 261, S^tem- 
her, sends a reinforcement to Chinglapett 
and Cob^ong, 263. promises to assist the Ke- 

S ent, 268,— 1733, March, t&e junction of the 
[orattoes enable him to make head in the 
Carnatic, 278* Ghaziodean Khan sends De 
Yolton to him with offers, 274. disburses his 
own money in the war, 273. offers Mortizally 
the Nabobship, 273, protracts the war cm the 
sea coast, that the Mysoreans might reduce 
Tritchinopoly, 277. seduces^vijjortizally to 
Pondicherry, and gets a sum of monwfrbm 
him, but permits him toretufnto Yelore, 

278. 
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2?8. April, on the maych of Major Law- vencore gained advantages over the Dutch on 

renco to Tritclunopoly, sends troops to oe- the coast of Malabar, 400. In 1724, the 

ringham, 283. Mortis ally renews his corres- Dutch attack Gheriah without success, 410. 

^ondenco with Dupleia and besieges Trinc^ DuvELA.)En, 1753, 1754. deputed by the Fr. 
maleev 287. Dupleix sends a stronger reiA^ E. I. Company tg negotiate with the Bngl. 

forcexnent with 3000 Morattoes to Bering*^ ministry in London concerning the affairs of 

ham, 288, 289. orders Brenier to employ De India, 365. 

Cattans as a spy in Tritchinopoly, 297 and * 

298. Jttitc, errs in employing the reinforce- K. 

menta arrived from France against Verdachc- 
lum, Trinomalee, and Folamcotah, 304, 305, 

306. August, sends them, with Morarirow JOAST INDIA COMPANY, ENG, 1745. 

and his Morattoes to Beringham, 306, m, 307. Commodore Barnet in answer to Anwaro^* 

threatens the K. of Tanjore, 319. sends what dean's prohibition, says that he acts indepen- 

force remained at Pondicherry against Palam- dently of the agents of theE. I. C. 61. 

cottah, 326. orders Bussy to return to the com- 1746. theterritory of Madrass had beensgrant- 

mand and management of affairs in the Decan, ed by the Great Itfogul to the E. I. C. about 

332. sagacity of his projects, .336. December, lOO years, 65. August 18th, A ship belong- 

shews uLclination to end the war in the Car- ing to the E. I. C. attacked in Madrass road 

natic, 337. 1754. January, his commis- by the Fr. squadron, 66. f^tember 10th, 

sions from Murzafajing, Salabadjiiiff and the another taken when Madrass surrenders, 68. 

Great Mogul produced at the conference at the effects of the company there taken posses- 

Sadrass, 338. rejects Mahomedally's titles, 330. sion of by Fr. commissaries, 68. and 'tmh part 

Letter of the Mogul to him suspicious, 339, of the muitary stores laden on board the Fr. 

340| 341. he procured the release of Ma- ships, 69. bills given on the Company for the 

phuze Khan after the battle of Amboor, 346. ransom of the town, 69. Fort Bt. David pur- 

April, sends troops to Palamcotah, 358. chased by the E. I. Company about 190 years 

1754. the Fr. mmistry recall him without before, 78. 1748 one of their ships taken 

application from the ministry of England, in sight of Bombay, 89. Eleven of their ships 

365, 366. August 2d, Godeheu arrives at serve ^ transports in Mr. Boscawen’s expe- 

• Pondichenry, and Dupleix resigns the govern- dition, 92. 1749. the K. of Tanjore cedes 

ment to him, 366. appears in the equipage of Devi Clotah to them, 118. after the loss of 

hU Moorfth diguities, 367. October 14, sails Madrass the E. I. C. ordered Fort St. David 

for France, 377. Godeheu refuses to pay the to be the presidency, 131. August, Mr. Bos- 

money he had borrowed for the war, 377. for cawen takes possession of St. Thom^ for the 

which Dupleix is pressed in France, 378. ge- Company, 131. their agents in India were not 

neral character of his qualiticB and conduct, at this time au1*horizea to engage in military 

esteem for Bussy, 378, 379. his successor De- operations, 132. 1750. Deputies sent to 

leyritleftby Godeheu with more contracted treat with Nazirjing on the interests of the 

powers, 380. The Mysorean was a dupe to E. I. C. 139. a temtory near Madrass ceded 

his promises, 389. w, 403. m, 436. to the E. I. C. by Mahomedally, 145. 

Duflezx Mrs. wife of Mr. Dupleix. 1748. 1762. June, the mercantile affairs of the Com- 

eoxresponds in the Malabar langusmc with the pany greatly distressed by the war of Chun- 

interpreter of the late governor of Madrass, to dasaheb, 220. the militairy stores taken with 

make the TelUcherry Sepoys desert, 88. D’Autueil at Yolcondah reserved for theCom- 

1752. corresponds with Morarirow, 261* pany, 236. — - 1754, their distresses by the 

Dupleix FatecAad, a town^ which Dupleix was war increased by the restraint of enlarging 

building on the spot where Naziijing was tlieir capital, 339, the removal of Sucoogee 

killed, m 'commemoration of that event, des- and the restoration of Monaegee essentiafto 

troy ed by Clive, in June, 1752, p, 213. the Company's interests, 361. Redirectors Biak 

DIJTOH, havqpossessions in the Malay islands, assistance of the government in England, to 

8. to the coasts of New Holland, b. to lands carry on the war, 365. the Eng, Company em- 

unknown, 1. \Iig.sMay, 6 Dutch shix^s, power Mr. Saunders, and so/ne othermemWs 

with 430 soldiers, sail with Mr, Boacawen to of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Go- 

the attack of Mauritius, 92 and 96. proceed to deheu, 366, the conditional treaty to be eon- 

Batavia, Ju?%e 27th, 98. 1748. the D^itch firmed or annulled by the two Companiea in 

at Nagapatam send 120 Europeans to assist at Europe, 375. one thousand of the Eng. Com- 

the sieg^i Pondicherry, 98. Saftrass belongs pany's Sepoys left with Maphuze Khan in the 

to the jrtutch, 387. 1752. the Morattoes Southern countries, 401. the Company in 

of Jonagee bum the Dutch factory at Bimli- London project an expedition from Bombay 

pitam, 3H. 1756. The King of Tra- against SaU'abadjing and the Fr. troops in his 

services, 
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s(^rvice, 405. reward the services of Clive* 

406. their mariue force at Bombay^ 409. 

1 756, the miafortuuea in Bengal threaten the 
greatest danger ever incun ccl by their estates 
in the East Indies, 434. «. 

£A^iT INDIA COMPANY, PPENClf, Bee 
\ni(ler PRENCII.^ 

EAST INDIES^ what Countries and Islands are 
comprehended in them, 1. the Eng. commerce 
in the East Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in (h»romandel and Bengal, 34 w, 

91 1749. the squadrons under Sosca'wen. 

the greatest European niaritic force ever seen 
in the East Indies, 98. 366. m, 366. Du- 
pleix raised the reputation of his nation in 
the E. Indies, and probal^y intended to drive 
the other Europeans out of them, 378. the 
greatest danger ever incurred by the Com- 
pany in the E. Indies, 431. 

Elephant. Murzafujing*s, 159. Elephants em- 
ployed at the stonn of Arcot to force the 
gates, 194. carry baggage, 392. c 

Elerempenah, Polygar of, the place lies l>etweeu 

Coilorepettah and Chcvelpetore. 1766, 

June, redeems his hostages, 425. 

Llimiserum^ a fortified pagoda on a rock, 3 m. 
s. n. of the French Rock, the Fr. had mounted 

cannon there. 1752. March 28. Major 

Lawrence marches between Elimiserum aiml 
the Fr. Rock, when the two armies ciqinonade, 
215. m, 217. April, taken by Dalton, 218, 

219 1753. Axigtist, taken again from thc‘ 

Fr. by Monac^cc, 303. Octohvi\ an Eng. de- 
tachment left in it, 316. C’ootaparnh is 5 m. 

N. E, of Elimiserum, 341 1751. Feb. the 

garrison at Elimiserum march to secure f *oo- 
taparah during the action of the convoy and 
grenadiers, 345, m, 352. Mug 23d, the 
g^uards withdrawn from Elimiserum, when 
the army march to Tanjore, 358. July, the 
enemy change their camp several times be- 
tween Elimiserum and the five rocks, 364. 
Natalpettah, 6 m. e. of Elimiserum, 368. a 
deepwatcr-course^asses betw'^een Elimiserum 
ana the Fr. rpek, which the army coming 
from Tanjoire cross, and engage the French ana 
Mysoreans, Attyml the 17th, 368. Augmt 
22d, Monaegee takes Elimiserum and the Fr. 
party there, 370. 

£z.ore, Province, was governed many 
years by Anworodean, 53. where it is erro- 
neously called Yalore. 1763, November, 

obtained by Bu^sy for the Fr. company, 334. 

lies to the n. w. of Mustophanagur, 335. 

1764, the Morattoes who had invaded Rajah- 
mmidmm and Chicacole return through Elore, 
374. Its revenues not specified, 376. 

EMPEROR, EMPIRE, meaning the MOGUL. 

1752. De Volton brings Dupleix a blank 

paper, to w^hich the great seal of the Empire 
19 affixed, 274. 1750, Bussy assorts 


that he held his Moorish dignities, not froiTi 
iSalabadjiug, but the Emperor, 432. See 
Delhi ; and Great Mogul, under Mogul. 

fsN GLAND. N B. the word Europe in a fjgv 
* instances is improperly used in our narrative 

instead of England. 1746. two ships of 

50 guns, and 1 of 20, join Mr. Barnet’s squa- 
dron from England, who sends back one of 20 
and 1 of 60, p. 61. The trade from Eng- 
land to the C. of Coromandel, with that car 
tied on from one part of India to another, had 
raised Madrass to opulence and reputation, 
66 1748. January, Major Lawrence ar- 

rives at Fort St. David from England, 88, 
April, Admiral Griffin’s squadron reinforced 
by 3 ships from England, 89. What ships and 
vessels of Mr. Boscawen's armament belonged 

to the navy of England, 02. 1749. 

January, Griffin sails with a 60 and two 20 
gun ships to England, 98. October 21st, Mr. 
Boscawen with the fleet siuls to England, 133. 

— 1751. the English at Fort St. David re- 
frain from hostilities against the French, be- 
cause not authorized from England, 167. 
Major Lawrence had gone from Fort St, 
David to England in the preceding October, 
167. Mr. Robins arrived from thence at Fort 
8t. David about that time, 168. July, recruits 
from Europe arrived at Fort St. David, 181. 

1762. March 16th, Major Lawrence 

arrives again at Fort St. David from England', 
213. two companies of Swiss and other rein- 
forcements arrive at Madrass frohn England, 
255. the recruits from England vile, 261. 

1763. Captain Dalton returns to Europe, 

31G. 1754. Reinforcements arrived at 

Madrass from Europe, 362. September, Madrass 
obliged to make peace on disadvantageous 
terms, ia conformity to orders from Europe, 

371 1756. January 13th, Mr. Saunders 

Ijroceeds to England, 379. Col. Heron lately 
arrived from England, 380. troops from Eng- 
land arrive at Bombay, intended for an ex- 
pedition projected in London, 406. their 
number, they arrive in October with Clive, 

406. 1766. the ship Darby, coming firom 

England richly laden, taken by Angria about 
28 years ago, 410. 

ENGLISH. THE, expressing or ihiplying The 
Nation in General, or their Interests 
and Establishments in INI^IA in general 

the Eng. Establishments in Indostan are 

under Bombay, Madcass, and Calcutta, 83. 
in which the English have been engaged in 
war since the year 1746, p, 34. their commerce 
iathe E. Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34. 
take part fh the war of Coromaiidel immedi- 
ately after the peace of Aix la Cmipelle, 35. 

1746. the Nabob Anwarodean Khan 

insists that all officers of the Eng. natiofi are 

equally 
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equally obliged to tespect bis authority in the 

Carnatic, 61. 1746. Aprils the Eng. 

afibira in India threatened with danger, when 
Commodore Barnet died, 62. usefiuto coif- 
template the progi^ made by the English fn 
Indostan in the science and spirit of war after 

the loss of Madrass, 68. 1748* January ^ 

the Medway had been the principal cause of 
all the English disgraces and misfortunes in 
India, 88. Tellioherry an English settle- 
ment, 87.- 1748. After the raisina of the 

siege of Pondicherry, the military character 
of the French regarded as greatly superior to 
that of the English, 106. the English had 
establishments in Indostan many years before 

the French, 118, 119. 1762. July, Du- 

pleix violates the Eng. colours at sea by tak- 
ing 200 Swiss going to Fort St. David in 
boats, 266. Mrs. Dupleix in her letters to Mo- 
rorirow represents the English as a mercantile 

people unfit for war, 260. 1764 Ad- 

lercron commands the Eng. troops in India, 372. 
ENGLISH^ 'fhe, meaning their Government, 
Presidencies, Settleme^its, Factories 

on the Coast of Coromandel. 1746. 

the Eng. at Madrass call on the Nabob An- 
warodean to protect them from Labourdonnais' 
armament, 64. the protection of their settle- 
ments was tile principal object for which the 
squadron was sent into Inuia, 66. August^ the 
• Eiiglish in Madrass, garrison included, did not 
exceed 300 men when besieged by Delabour- 
donnais, September the 10th, by the cajii- 
tulation surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
68. but are permitted to reside in their houses, 
68. useful from this time to contemplate the 
progress made by the Eng. in the science and 
spirit of war, 68. w, 69. w, 71. distressful 
and injurious terms inflicted by Dupleix on 
the English at Madrass, after the departure 
of Delabourdonnais, 77. Fort St. David, an 
English settlement, takes the general admini- 
stration on the loss of Madrass, 78. the Eng. 
there suspect Anwarodean Khan, and enlist 
2000 Peons, 81. December the 8th, on the 
anival of the Nabob’s arn^ at Chimunde- 
lum, and the retreat of the Fr. troops, sally 

withihe whole garrison, 83. m, 84. 1747. 

Dupleix irf order to make the Nabob with- 
draw his assistance represents the Eng. affairs 
es without r^ource, 85. their traiiaactions at 
Fort St. David betrayed to Pondicherry, 88. 
1749. employ tieit arms with great in- 
discretion, in assisting a deposed prince of 
Tanjpre, 107. having no right to interfere in 
his cause, 108. make peace, and get«tlie 
cession of Devi Cotah, but other causes than 
their anx^madc the K. submit, Il8. August y 
cannot rdproach Dupleix for his ambition in 
assisting Chundasaheb and Murzafajing, 130. 
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they receive Madrass from the French, 130 
the priests at St. Thomfe used to give Dupleix 
intelligence of the transactions of the Englisli 
at Madrass, 131. Boscawen hoists the English 
flag at St. Tbomi, 131. The agents of the 
English E. I. Company puzzled about the 
titles of N azirjing, and Jy^zafajing, of Chun • 
dasaheb and Mohomedally, 132, 133. send 
120 Europeans to MahomedaUy, 133. and 
imprudently let Mr. Boscawen sail with the 

squadron to England, 138. 1760. 

Naziijing requests a body of troops from the 
English at Fort St. David, 138. who Comply, 
138. Aprily Major Lawrence, cautious of expos- 
ing their territory, will not accompany Nazir- 
jing to Areot, 14f. for which he is«much 
exasperated against them, 148. Julyy send a 
body of troems to join MahomedaUy under the 

command of Capt. Cope, 148, 1761. the 

people of Coromandel suprized at their indo- 
lence, who had done nothing at interrupt 
tke successes of Dupleix since the retreat of 
their army from MahomedaUy in the month 
ot August of the preceding year, 167. They 
resolve to support MahomedaUy, and send 
280 Europeans to Tritchinopoly, 168. rouzed 
by the insolence of the Dupleix to take the 
field, but resolve not to appear as principals 
in the war, 17 ^ in wliich point the French 
are as, cautious as the English, 175. Octo- 
hery thj expcnces of the English battalion 
begin to be defrayed by the treasury of Fort 

St. Darid, 202. 1762. Januanjy Rajah- 

saheb plunders their counfry houses at St. 
Thomas' mount, 209. March their successes 
in the Carnatic recover a large, and valuable 
extent of couiftry for MahomedaUy, 213. 
Mayy Mr. Law wiU not let Chundasaheb, 
trust himself to the English, 236. Jime 1st 
Major Lawrence proposes to Monaegee that 
they should have the care of Chundasaheb, 
and keep him a prisoner in one of their 
settlements, 238. June 2d, Law demands the 
services of the English in virtue of the peace, 
239. Monaegee convinced that they ore his 
friends, 241. They w'cre ignorant that the 
Nabob had promised Tritchinopoly to the 
Mysoreans, 242. will not interfere in the 
dispute, 244, Dupleix notwithstanding hia ill 
successes makes no proposals of accommodation 
to them, 262. who make little advantange of 

the victory gained at Bahoore, 267. 1753. 

Suggestions of the Mysorecuis against them 
to the ItLug of Tanjore, 285, 286, They 
cannot spare troops to check the enterprizes 
of Mahomed Comaul, 317. Dupleix threatens 
the K. of Tanjore, if he gives them any 
more assistance, 319. Monaegee is represented 
as in close connexion with them, 319. The 
King sorry he had shewn so much wdll to 
N u u abandon 
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ftbandottthem and tbe Nabob, 325. The 
English admire the sagacity of Dupleix in 
getting the northern provinces, 336. great 
eiforts of valour had carried thorn through 
the wars of Chundasaheb^ and the Mysoreans, 

337. 1754. Janyary, the English deputies 

confer with the Fr. deputies at Sadrass, 339 
to 341. b^ acknowledging Salabadjing with- 
out restnotions, the English would nave been 
subject to the Fr. 338. the moderation of the 
English proposals, 339. the Fr. intend to leave 
them a very small share of the Camado, 339. 
The K, of Tanjore hurt by the Morattoes so- 
licitous to regam their alliance, 341. but on 
Monaegee's idctory over the Morattoes will not 
senckhis tro<ms to join their army, 342. the 
Kegentof Mysore asks Poniapah why the 
EngHak support the Nabob, 351. the attach- 
ment of Tondiman to them, 357. his fidelity 
and attachment to their cause, 360. the K. 
of Tanjore sensible of Ms error in not assist- 
ing them ; they insist on the removal of Succo- 
gee, 361. Morarirow promises never more to 
be an enemy to them, 363. September^ Qo- 
deheu, afraid of the advantages which they 
might derive from their squadron, proposes 
moderate terms, 371. the allies and all places 
in which the Eng. had troops included m the 
suspension of arms, October 11th, 372, 373. 
the Eng. facto^ at Yizogapatam epcourage 
Jafieraily and vizeramrauze to oppose the 
French authority in the northern provinces, 
373. the Morattoes spare this factory, 374. 
Possessions allowed the English by the condi- 
tional treaty, 375. the English had 900 Fr. 
prisoners, tKe French only 250 English, 376. 
the accessions made by the^Eng. to their in- 
comes on the C. of Coromandel, 877. they 
keep the advantage of 650 Fr. prisoners, and 
derive another by the removal of Dupleix, 

377. 1755. the Fr. inform them of the 

schemes of the Mysoreans to get Tritchino- 
poly. They send a detachment to reduce the 
Madura and TinivelW countries, 380. Colonel 
Heron gives Muravar 3 Eng. flags as a 
mark of their friendship, 384. good inten- 
tions of the Moravar to them, 387. English 
m, 396. the presidency pmlexed about the 
affairs o£ Madura and Timvelly, and the 
quarrel between Tanjore and Tondiman, 402. 
Mahomedally their mly, m, 427. Jafferally, 
who held correspondence with them, promises 
a body of theif troops to Salabadjing, if the 
French are dismissed, 428. JiUy, the existence 
of the English on the C. of Coromandel seemed 
to depend on the removal of the French in- 
fluence in the Decan, 434, 

ENGLIHH^ THE, when meaning, implied in, or 
applied to any of the various terms of their Euro- 
pe 


pean soldiery, viz. Arms. AHMY. Artxlle- 
Rv, Battalion. Camr. Cannon. Cannon . 

BALLS. COLOUBS. COLUMN. CUMMAVBANT. 

“CoMMissABT, Convoy. Drseetbrs. D^- 
^rACHUBNT. Division. Entbbnokmbnt. 
Escorts. Field fieoes. Flag. Force. 
Qariubon. Orenadibbs. Guns. Gun- 
ners. Line. Officers. Party. Pi,atoon. 
pRisoNEiis. Quarters. Keobuits. Ke- 
DouBT. Reinforcement. Sefoys. Sol- 
diers. Tbooferb. Troops. N. B, This 
article comprizes a summary of all the military 
operations and events in which the English 
forces or any part ofthem were engaged on the 
Coasts of Coromandel and Malabo, from the 
commencement of hostilities on shore in the 
year 1746, to the period with which this 

volume concludes, i. e. July 1756. 1746. 

200 Engl, were the Soldiera in the pamsea of 
Madrass when attacked by Delabourdonnais, 
66. Deeember the 8th, the yarriaon at Fort St. 
David sally, when the French army retired, 
81. the English had not yet raised Sepoys, 81. 
1747. Marche the yarriaon at Fort St. David 
march out and encounter the Fr. from Pondi- 
cherry, 87. 1748, Atiytist 8th, the Fmgl. 

a marches against Pondicherry, their force, 
98. their operations until they raise the 

siege, October 6th, p, 98 ict 106. 1749. 

Aprilf the expedition under the command of 
Caption Cepe into Tanjore, was the first i'li 
which the Engl, troopa were engaged against 
the forces of an Lidian prince, VIO. attack- 
ing Devi Cotah, 113, 114, 115. which they 
take, 116. an English detachment takes, and 
defends, Atcheveram, 117. Auyuat^ the Engl. 
troopa hear of the battle of Ami^or wlulat in 
the Tanjore country, and leaving a yarriaon 
in Devi Cotah return to Fort St. David, i30. 


I twenty are sent, 133. 20 Ei^l. 
sent from Tritchinopoly to Tanjore, when 
invested by the French and Chunoasaheb, 135, 

136. 1750. March 22d, the tfoopa 

from Tritchinopoly and Fort St. David join 
Naziijing, under tne commandofMtdor Law- 
rence, 138, 139. March 23d, caonclkade be- 
tween the Engl, and Fr. troopa, i40, the Eng - 
lish rescue the French yunnera from the Mo- 
rattoes, 142. Mmor Lawrence retruns wkh 
the battalion to rort St. David, 146. July, the 
Engl, underiC^t. CopejoinMahomed- 
ally, a skirmish with the Fr, on the 19th, 
148. a cannonade the 21st, 149. they return 

to Fort St. David Auy. 19th 150. 1751. 

Aprils the Eng. army takes the field under the 
command* of Captain Gingen, take Ver- 

dachelum, 172, joined by Abdufrvirahab and 

the 
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the Nabob's troops, 172. fiie the outward town 
of Voloondah, 173. the Eng. Mialion feti^ats 
in a panic, 173, 174. why not pursued by 
Chimdasaheb, 174. retreat to Utatoor, 174. 

4 a small party of Engl, officer's and troopers sdr- 
rouilded and well lugh cut off, 173. July the 
13th, retreat of the party under Dalton to the 
main body in the streights of Utatoor. 177. 
^e wrmy encamps on ihe Coleroon, 177. where 
the battalion takes possession of Pitchandah, 
17S. crosses the Coleroonandgoes in to the Pa- 
goda of Seringham, 17d. is reduced to 400 
men, crosses the Caveri and encamps under 
Tritchinopoly, 180. July^ the K. of Tnii- 
jore suffers noth the Engl, and Pr. troops to 
pass through his country, 182. Eight of the 
party at Condore, 182. notwithstanding the 
reinforcements, the hattalion at Tritchinopoly 
does not exceed 600 men, 183. August, de- 
tachment marching with Cliye to Arcot. 183. 
operations of this party at Arcot mentioned, 
184, 183; '186. implied to 191. party going 
from Kadrass to reinforce Clive at Arcot 
sharply attacked at Trivatore, 191. the defence 
of Arcot continued, 191 tq 190. November, 
Basinrow with his Morattoes join Clive in the 
English camp, 196. the Jleld 2^ feces at the fight 
of Ami serve well, 198. the Engl, find much 
baggage in the town of Ami, 199. take Con- 
jeveram, 19©, 200. the battalion at Tritchino- 
poly despise the operations of the French, 201 
• beet them out of a battery of 2 guns, 201. 
the Ft. surprize the English entrenchment Sitthe 
French rock, 201. fire cannon halls with the 
English mark, which had been fired by the 
Engl, ships at Pondicherry, 202. the expenccs 
of the Engl, battalion defrayed by the treasuiy 
of Fort St. David, 202. the superior numbers 
of Chundasaheb’s army deter the Engl, troops 
from vigorous efforts, 202. the grenadiers with 
Dalton rescue tke wood carts, and give a good 
opinion of the English to the Mysoreans, 
208. they bury the Fr, dragoons killed by the 
Morattoes of Innis Khan, 203. who proffer to 
engage the enemy's army with the Engl, hat- 
taUon, 203. and reproacn them for declining 
the risque, 206. Parties sent to Kistnaveram 
to escort the Mysore army, 207. who arc 
ainofEOdatthe appearance and discipline of the 

Engl, troops, 207. 1732. February, Gin- 

geii refhses Morarirow and the ^^oreans to 
• attack the enemy's posts with Engl, batta- 
lion imtil reinforced, 208. 1752. the Engl. 

trocm in the provinoe ^ Arcot are retired to 
the& garrisons. 209. February the 2d, take 
the field at Madrass against Rajasaheb, under 
the command of Clive. 209. they fight Ra- 
jahsaheb and the French at Coyrepauk, 210. 
when m^ of the Engl, gunn^s are killed, 
211. totally defeat the enemy, 211, 212. 
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March 15th, detachment of 400 Europeans 
and 1200 Sepoys, under the command of Ma- 
jor Lawrence, and accompanied by Clive, 
march from Fort St. David to reinforce the 
army at Tritchinopoly, 213. their progress, 
cannonade at Coiladdy, March 28th, 214. 
joined by detachments from Tritchinopoly, 

214, 215. March 29th. Clive advances 

with a detachment of gi^nadiers and artiUery, 
213. a hot cannonade, the Engl, fire from 9 
pieces of cannon, 216. April 1st, the Engl. 
troops from their long inactivity knew little of 
the ground about Tritchinopoly, and the de- 
tachment sent to surprize Chund^aheb's camp 
is misled by the guides, 217.' Dalton with 
the grenadiers takes Elimiserum, 218, 219. 
and a gun in the island of Seringham, 219. 
the enemy are niw impressed with tne same 
terrors they had formerly raised in the English 
and Nabob’s anyiy, 220. A division of the 
army sent with Clive to Samiavaram, 220, 
221. a detachment from which takes Mansur- 
pett, 221. and another party Lalguddy, 222. 
April 14th, the Fr. from Seringham attack 
the camp at Samiaveram in the night, 222, 
223. 40 English rfrsorrars with the French, 223. 
give rise to mistakes and confusion amoiigst 
the Engl, troops, 223, 224, 223. the Engl. 
soldier suffer by the resistance of the deserters 
at the Pagoda. 225. May 9th a party from 
Majof Lawrence's division march with Dalton 
toTJ tatoor, fight D’ Autueil’s detachment there, 
and oblige them to retreat, 226, 227. Law 
%vith all the French troops cross the Coleroon, 
the Engl, army under Clive draw out, but no 
engagement ensues, 228. Afay 13th, the ene- 
my’s camp in Seringham cannonaded by Clive 
from the mound at Pitcliandah, the fire from 
whence cannot dismount the English 229. 

the troops with Clive attack Pitchandah, 230. 
their officers save the garrison from the sword 
of the Sepoys and Morattoes, 230. The 
English give their passports to Chundasaheb’s 
troops, 231, are informed by deserters of 
D'Autueil's convoy, 233. Clive marches 
against him, the Sepoys forming the van of 
the Engl, column, 234. the Engl, troops attack 
the Fr. in the stone fort of Volcondah, an^ 
D'Autueil with his whole detachment surren- 
ders. 233. the Engl, preparing to batter the 
Pagodas in Seringham, 237. fune 2d, D'Au- 
tueil in the Engl. Camp, 239. Surrender of 
Law and all the Fr. troops at Serinjgham to 
the Engl. 239, 240. who had acted with much 
ability and spirit inreducin^theFr. andChun- 
dasaheb’s army, 240. Dalton 1^ commander 
of the Engl, garrison in Tritchinopoly, 244. 
Mysorean wishes for the departure of the 
Engl, battalion from Tritchinopoly, 247. they 
march away dispirited, 247. summon Volcon- 
N n n 2^111^ dah, 
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dah, 247, 248. take the Pagoda of Trivadi, 
and encamp there, 248, They maixh against 
Giugee un^ Major Kincir, 253, are beat at 
Vicravandi, 254. retreat to Trivadi and to 
Chimundelnm, 255 Duplcix violates their 
coloitrs on the sea by taking 200 Swiss going 
in boats to Fort $t. DavM, 265. Au^usi, they 
defeat the French army at Bahoor, the 6atta- 
Uoiit m, 266. the g>t'enadiers break the enemy’s 
center, 257. the Mysoreans schemes to sni- 
prize the Engl, garriaon inTritchinopoly frus- 
trated (257 to 269). August ^ the recruits 
from England vile, 261. they attack, and after 
several panics take Cabelong, 262, 263, 264. 
and beat a Fr. party coming to surprize their 
camp, 264. take Chmglapet, 265, 266. a garri- 
son imder an Engl, (^cer left there, 266. The 
maih with the Nabeb and Major Law- 
rence summon and bombard Vandiwash 
(266, 267). return to Trivadi, and November 
the 15th to Fort St. David, 267, at Tritchi- 
nopoly, the Engl, garrison attacks the Regent’s 
camp at Bering ham in the night, 269. tjteir 
party in the Choulti*y routed with great loss, 
(269, 270, 271). the garrison beat up the ene- 
my at the Pagoda of Vclore, and a body of 
cavalry on the plain, 272.) but the Mysoreans 
cut off their provisions, 273. the French pri 
soners at Arcot conspire to overpower the Engl. 
garrison there. 275 175‘i. January, Ma- 

jor Lawrence with the nrmy and the Nabab 
encamps at Trivadi. January 9th, ehcountcr 
of the battalhn with the enemy akd Morat- 
toes, in which the soldiers and artUlery behave 
calmly, 276. Marches of the army to Fort 
St. David for provisions hairassed by the Mo- 
rattoes, who, on January the 28th, lost 300 
horses by the fire of the Jiel^ pieces, 276. the 
guard at Chimundelum cut off by the Morat- 
toes, 277. Skirmishes of the Engl, battalion 
widi the Morattoes. 279, April lat, action 
of the battalion escorting a large convoy of pro- 
visions against the Fr. and Morattoes, who 
are beaten, 279, 280, a detachment retakes 
Bonagherry. 280. April 20th, Major Law- 
rence with the army march to Tritchinopoly, 
leaving a garrison in Trivadi, 281. deta>chment 
at Kistnaveram, m, 282. April, at Tritchino- 
poly Dalton throws up a redoubt on the |dain, 
and cannonades Verana’s camp, who quits it. 
283. May the 6th, the army arrives at Trit- 
chinopoly, its force, 283. the 10th, attack 
the Fr. and Mysoreans in the bland, 283 to 
286. the artillery m, 284. troops, m, 285. en- 
camp at Facqufres tope. 285. success of a de- 
tachment at Trivadi, 286. defeat, mutiny, and 
surrender of the troops there, 287. the Engl, 
seijeant and artillery men retire from Chillam- 
barum, 287. April 21st. a party from the 
gcsrrmn of Arcot, with the rfabob’s troops, 


beaten bv those of Velorc, 288. the enemy’s 
^cannon plunge into the Engl, camp at the Fac- 
quires tope, 289. the army dbtressed for pro- 
yisions, 290, June the 26th, battle ondvic- 
t tory at the Golden Rock, 290 to 294. bgt- 
^talton, m, 291, 292, 293, tfveps 29d. 294, 
in great want of cavalry, apply to the K. of 
Tanjore, 294. Dalton vHth the garrison and 
the gi'endier company rescues the Nabob from 
hb clamorous 'Stoops in the city, 294, 295. 
the arim marches to Tanjore^ 226, the garrU 
son of ’rritchinopoly blow up the defences of 
Wariore, but the explosion sails at Weycon- 
dah, 296. scheme of de Cattans to attack the 
Engl, quarters in the city with the Fr. pri- 
soners, 297. detected by a Fr. soldier who 
was faithful to the English, 298. August the 
7th, the army with the convoy from Tanjore, 
arrives at Dalaway’s Choultiy, 299. the 9th, 
beat the French and their allies, who endea- 
voui* to oppose their passage to the city, 299 
to 303. Engl, party, m. 300. troops, m, 301. 
artillery, m, 301, 302, 303, baitakon, 301. 
grenadiers revenge the death of their Cap- 
tain Kirk, 302. the Englbh trusted the collec- 
tion of the provbions to the Nabob’s officers, 
who failed in tlib duty, 303, the army en- 
camps at the 5 rocks, 303. the Engl, ought 
not to have hanged De Cattans, 304, August 
24th, obliged to act again or, the defensive, 
306. an escort of 100 Europeans repulses 3000 
Morattoe and Mysore horse. 306, 307. the 
camp moves to the Fr. rock, to receive the re- 
inforcement coming from Devi Cotah, 306 
cannonade at the water course, 808. arrival of 
the reinforcement, 309. Septeniber 21st. battle 
and victory at the Sugar loaf rock, 309 to 
313. Englbh battalion, m, 311, 312. troops, 
313. grenadiers, 312. artillery, 313. the Eng- 
lbh loes, 314. the Engl, flag planted on the 
Sugar loss rock, 314. attack and take Wey- 
condah, 314, 315. the army encamps at the 
French rock, 315. October 23d, reinforces 
Tritchinopoly, and goes into cantonments at 
Coiladdy, 310. an Engl, detachmen/t defeats 
Mahomed Comaul near Tripetty, 313, 319. 
the troops at Coiladdy, m, 320. November 27th, 
assault of Tritchinopoly repubed by the Engl. 
garrison (320 to 324.) November 27tli, b, party 
from Coiltmdy reinforce the garrisbn ; the army 
arrive December the 3d, 324. the casi^ receive 
convoys of provbions from Tricata]^y, 320. 
Detachment from Devi Cotah relieve Falam 
Coiah, 327. The VI. ni Tanjore, on Monac* 
gee's victory over the Morattoes, will not send 
lib troops to join the Engl, army, 342. Num- 
bers of the garrison in Tritchinopoly, and of 
the emny in the field at the end of December, 
1753, p, 343. February l2th, a^nvoy of 180 
Europeans and 1500 Sepoys dei^oyed and 

taken 
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taken by the Mysorean aiul Morattocs, 345. 
the gallant conii:)any of grenadier's lost in tfiia 
action, 345, the Sepoys sufFerod to return 
to the camp^ the officers give their parole 
to Sa\ja.badjing, 345. detachment sent by sea to 
Devi Cotah, 345, not strong enough to 'March, 
346. the K. of Tanjore forbids his mercliants 
to supply the English with provisions, 346. 
Mahomed Issoof commander in chief of all 
the Sepoys, 346. the enemy might easily 
have cut off the provisions of the camp, 347. 
April, some Collcries belonging to the camp 
discover the parcel of letters, which were in- 
tended by Poniapah to ruin Mahomed Issoof, 
348. the sequel of Pouiapah’s treachery is 
f^rom p, 348 to 353, in which the Regent of 
Mysore schemes to prejudice Mahomed Issoof 
ill the minds of the English, 340. the In- 
terpretcis of the cotnnumdant at Tritchino- 
poly and of the commissary concerned, 350. 
troopers, m, 352. May 12th, a party sent with 
Calliaiid to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
meet and attacks a detachment of the enemy, 
both armies move, a general action ensues, in 
which Calliuud beats off thd enemy, 354 to 
357. Ji^ld pieces m, 355, 356. number of 
the army 355. army, 357, troops, 356. 
artillery, 356. the attachment of Tondiman 
had enabled t^c English to stand their ground 
at Tritchinopoly, 357. their i>epoys at Kil- 
dauore distressed, 357. May 23d, the army 
marches for Tanjore, 358. the party scut to 
Palara Cotah returns to Devi Gotah. February, 
another, sent against Chillambrum, routed : 
the officer insumcient, 358 the reinforcement 
at Devi Cotah relieve Palam Cotah, the troops 
harrassed in their return, 359. the army ar- 
rives at Tanjore, and is joined there by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, 361, Rein force^- 
ments arrived at Madrass, 400 men in haltalion 
sent to join Maphuzc Khan at Conjevcrani, 
362. a platoon with Maphuze Khan’s force 
take Outramalore, 362, 363. army, m, 364. 
Garrison at Tritchinopoly get conmys from 
the woods 364. JtUy 22(1, Major Lawrence 
marches with the troops from Tanjore to At- 
chempettah, where the Tanjorines jon on 
the 27th, p, 365. Godeheu sends back to 
Madrass the Swiss soldiers, which Duplcix 
had taken, 367. the detachment Maphuze 
l(han leave him at Fort St. David, 367. and 
on the 14th of August arrive at Atchempet- 
tah, 368. Review oLtke army there, the 
battalion, 1200 men, 368. August the 17th, 
March and action on the plain of Tritchino- 
poly, 368 to 370. troops, m, 368. line, jn, 
369. tire of the Eng. cannon, 369. ojgkers, 
m, 369. Augmtt 20th, Major .I^wifence moves 
to the Fac<uire*8 tope, 370. some artiUerymm 
ndth 200 Sepoys placed in Elimwerum, ymich 


Monaegee had taken, 370. the Fr. fearing th^^ 
Eng intend to attack them at Mootachellinore, 
cross over into Seringham, 370. A party with 
Jo. Smith sent to protect the labourers at Coi- 
laddy, 371. witlj^the reinforcements, the Eu- 
ropean force consists of 2000 men, and su- 
perior in quality to the French, 371. all places 
in which either nation^ hat! troops included in 
the suspension of arms, 372. Adlercron com- 
mands all the Eng. troops in India, 372. the 
Eng. have 900 French pmonertf, the Fr. only 
250 English, 876. after the exchange ha^e 

650 Fr. prisoners, 877. 1755. February, 

detachment with Colonel Heron sent into the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. Col- 
leries employed to steal the enemy’s torses, 
381. the Engl, oncers have not seen the atro- 
cious custom imputed by Father Martin to 
the Collcries, 382. the aimy attack I.aohen- 
aigue’s district, 383. takepossession of Madura, 
384. take Coilguddy, and plunder the temple 
o^the images, 385. detachment sent against 
(.atabomiiiaigue, 386. another takes Nelli 
Cotab, cruelty of the Englicdi troops there, 
387. they drive away the Moravar’s troops, 
387. the garrison at Tritcliinopoly informed of 
the Mysorean's schemes against the city, 388, 

389, the rtrwy before Nellitanga-^ille. 390. 
Return of the c'miy detachments from tlu* 
Tinivelly country to Madura, May 22d, p, 

390, 3&1, May the 29th, the arn\y attackccl 
by the Clilleries in the pass of Nattam, 391 
to 395. encamp at Wariore pagodas, June tho 
5th, 395. Poiier escorts the Nabob to Arcot, 

397, 398. October, detachment commanded by 
Kilpatrick sent with the Nabob against the 
northern polygaws, 398. dread of tho English 
troops in the Madura and TiniveUy countries, 

398. 400 and 401. troops, m, 406.’ 800 Euro- 
peans and 1 000 Sepoys proceed in the squadron 
from Bombay against Gheria under the com- 
mand of Clive, 414. they land, 416. taka 
possession of the fort, 416. progress of Kil- 
patrick’s detachment, 417. encamp and sum- 
mon Velore, 418. deterred by the approach 
of the Fr. troops, return to Aioot, 420. m, 
421. March detachmeyit with Ma- 
homed Issoof into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 423. the English arms had left the 
Fr. no great gainers in the province of Arcot, 
428. See Eueopeans in the service of tho 
English, and English Sepotb under English. 

ENGLISH SQUADRON, Shi?s op WaX 

1744, a squadron in the Indian Seas, which, 
after cruizing successfully in the streights of 
Sundah and Malacca, 60. arrive from Batavia on 
the ‘Coast of Coromandel in July, 1745, p 60. 
alarm Dupleix, 61. commandedby Commodore 
Barnet, leave the coast in October, 61 - 1746, 
return from Merghi and Bengal in the begin - 

mng 
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ning of the year, are re’uiforced from England 
by 3 ships, andsendback tow, 61. See Barnet. 
June 2oth, meet and %ht Labourdonnais, 
are commanded by Peyton, sail to Triiicono- 
malee, 62, 63, 6 1. Auffust 6th, they see La- 
bourdonnais a^ain, and a^bid the encounter, 
64. were sent into India to protect the Eng» 
settlements on the C. of Coromandel, 66. 
August 23d appaer off Paliacate, and sail for 
Bengal, 67. September 8th, Labourdonnais be- 
sieging Madrass afraid of their return, 67. 

1747. March 2d, the squadron, now 

commanded by Admiral GriflGln, anives from 
Bengal at Fort St. David, on which the French 
troops retire, 87. stationed in sight of Pon- 
dicherry, 87. attempt to ride out the mon- 
soon m Ocioherf 87. but riiost of them forced 
to bear away to Trinconomalee, where Mr. 
Griffin in his ship goes in December ^ 88. — — 
1748. January y all except the Medway re- 
ttu-n to Fort St. David, 88. June 29th, the 
20 gun ship discovers Bouvet’s squadron, ^9. 
which the Eng. follow to Madrass, but he was 
gone, 91. Force of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
dron, 91, 92, arrive at the Cape of Good 
Hope in March and April, sail joined by 6 
Dutch ships to Mauritius May the 8th, 92. 
arrive there 23d, 96.recoiinoitre the island 
and leave it, June 27th, 97 and 98. July 29th, 
arrives at Fort St. David, and joins Mr. Grif- 
fin’s squadron there, who resigns the com- 
mand to Mr. Boscawen, and proceeds with a 
60 gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomalee, 
and from thence, in January 1749, to Eng- 
land, 98. Great force of the two squadrons 
when united under Mr. Boscawen, 98. A^iy. 
8th, the ships proceed before the array, and 
anchor two miles to the South of Pondicherry, 
99. the 27 th, they coiiuonado the 

town, but with little effect. Captain Adams of 
the Harwich, killed, 103, 104. October, the 
sailors and stores reimbarked in the ships which 
return to Fort St. David October 6th, 104. 
leave the coast, some go to Atchin, some to 

Trinconomalee, 107. 1719. January, all 

return to Fort St. David, 107. Airril 13th, 
the ApoUo, Pembroke, and Namur lost with all 
their crews in a hurricane, 109. July, three 
3 hips of the line and three of the Company’s 
carry the artillery and stores of the ai'iny to 
Devi Cotah, 113. October 2lst, Mr, Boscawen 
sails with the fleet from Frot St. David for 
England, 133. — ^1761. October, the same 
shot which the End. ships had fired against 
Pondicherry, fired hytheTr. against Tritchi- 

nopoly, 202. 1754. September, Admiral 

Watson arrives with asquaebron, which with the 
Company’s ships bring Adlercron's regiment, 
and 40 of the King’s artillery^ 371. Go4eheu 


afraid of the advantages which the Englisli 
niight derive from their squadron, 371. Octo- 
ber, Mr. Watson proceeds with the squadron 
from the C. of Cqromandel to Bombay. In 
December, Commodore Pocock arrives at Ma- 
drass with a70 and 60 gun ship, 376. 1755. 

January, the squadi’on arrives at Fort St. 
David from Bombay ; able passage, 380. the 
Nabob goes on boai’d the Admiral’s ship at 
Fort St. David, 398. their presence on tiie 
C. of Coromandel awes the Fr. government ; 
they depart in October, and on the lOth of 
November arrive at Bombay, 405. m, 414. 

1756. proceed with the marine force 

of Bombay and troops against Gheriah, and 
take, it 414 to 417. return to Bombay and 
repair there iu April, arrive on the 12th of 
May at Madrass, 417. 

Enomsu Ships, meaning those belonging to 
the East India Company, commonly called 

East India ships. 1746. Auyitet the 18th, 

the Fr. squadron attempt to cut one out of 
the road of Madrass without success, 66, 
Sept. 10th, this ship surrenders with the town, 
68. December, another nearly taken in Madrass 

road by the Frencffi, 85. 1747. January, 

another taken stupidly, 86. another sails with- 
out landing the treasure at Fort St. David, 
but the ship, which had escapeclfrom Madrass, 
comes there, and lands 60,000^. in February, 

86, 1748, one taken in sight of Bombay 

89. Eleven serve as transports in Mr. Bos- 
cawen' s armament, 92. three e^nployed to, 
tiRnsport the artillery and stores for the attack 

of Devi Cotah, 113. 1751. July, the 

shills from Europe bring recruits to Fort St. 

David, 181. 1754. tlie Company’s ships, 

with Watson’s squadron, bring Adlercron’a 
regiment, 40 of the Kings artillery, and 200 

recruits for the Company’s troops^ 371. 

1755. Several bring a considerable body of 
troops to Bombay, 405. one lost on an island 
on the C. of Africa, 800 m. e. of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 406. 1766, the Darby 

taken by Angria 28 years ago, 410. 

Enylish Deputies at Sadrass, 337, 338. 340. 
English drums, 327. 

English flag. 1749. hoisted by Mr. Boscawen 

at St. ThornO, 131. 1755. '^May, three 

given by Col. Heron to the Moravar, in to- 
ken of their friendship, 384.^ Commodoj-e 
James, on delivering the forts of SCverndroog 
to the Morattoes, down the English 

fiag, 414. 

force. 1753, August 23d, a reinforce- 

iMnt to the enemy’s army equal to the whole 
of the Eng. force appears on the bank of the 
Coleroon, 604. „ 

ENGLISH Qovbrnmbwt in thV island of 

BOMBA r 
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BOMBAY, 410. See Bombay. The Englhh 
arms there, 412. • 

English inhabitants of Madrass, ruined by tlie 
lossofit, 1746,;), 77. 

English ketches, belonging to the marine ,of 
Bombay, 412. 

Englishman, 223. one, a resolute serjearit of 
Sepoys clambers up the gate-way of Wey- 

condah, 315. In 176G, long since any 

Englishman had seen Gheiiah, 414. 

English m.trk on cannon balls, 202. 

Englbhmni, the bravest, cruel at the sacking of 
Nelli Cotah, 387. 

English ministry. 1754. Duplcix removed 

without application from them, 366. 

English presidency, meaning Madrass, which see. 
English Sepoys, Sec SEPO I'N. 

ENGLISH SETI'LEMEM'S, those on the 
C. ot Coromandel, m, Co. Dupleix Llireatencd 
to reduce the English scttlementsi of Madiass 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing 
townis, 378. 

ESWAllA, (liviniu of the Indians, 2. twists off 
the neck of Brarna, 3. 

Eliaporum, one of the Easterii^Bolygars of Tini- 
velly, 420. gave hostages to Colonel Heron, 
in 1755, and treats for them in 17 50, p, 
423. VI, 425, 

EUROPE, m, 1. the manuiaeturcs of linen 
in India surjSass those of Europe, 8. m, 28. m, 

, 60. the European troops in the Colonies of 
India arc composed of men of all the nations 
in Eurotjp, 80, v\, 85. the vegetables of 
Europe succeed at Bouibon, 03. Peace in 
Europe in 1749,130. the suspected priests 
at St. Thome sent to Europe, 131. peace, 
167. VI, 181, rules of -Nvar in Europe not 
applicable in India, 188. a platoon in India 
as important as a regiment in Europe, 219. 
w, 229. ?», 253. camps in India unlike 
those in Europe, 311. meaning England, 
310. m, 337. meaning England, 362 and 
371, v\, 375, m, 376. meaning Prance, 377. 

Europe, ships from, 70. 72. 181, 294. 

Europe, recruits and reinforcements from, 181. 
191. 309. 362. 

EUROPEANS IN GEXEiiAL, w’hat they under- 
stand by the East Indies, 1. improperly 
call Soubghdar, Soubah; and Mahomcaans, 
Moors, 35. and minor officers, Nabobs, 36. 

Europeans established at Madrass, 65. 

•In 1^10, vtry few had seen Arcot, and 
knew as little of it as of Delhi, 84, 85. the 
naMves of Bourbon sl^uter than any colony of 
Europeans between the Tropics, 93. m, 143. 
until 1751, were only accustomed in India 
to trade, 167. the troops of India unequal 
to the attack of fortified posts rfiefended by 

Europea^is,® 208. 1753. No Europeans 

had ever pos'^essed such a territory as the 
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French, when they obtained flie northern pro- 
vinces, 335. their affairs in India subject to 
treacheiy by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country, 353. m, 364. Dnvlcix in- 
tended to have expelled all the other Eu- 
ropeans out of luaia. 378. 1755, at this 

time knew little of the Colleries, 381. See 
Nations. « 

EUROPEANS, tins term is very often used to 
distinguish the European soldiery belonging to 
whatsoever nation in India, from the native 
troops of India, entertained by that ration: 
and the term Europeans is used iiistead of the 
appellative of the nation to M'^hich tills soldiery 
belongs, because these troops are al .\'ays com- 
posed of a variety ol European nations, "instead 
of being all of th<» nation they serve. Having 
detailed under the arricles English and French 
aimiy, the military operations of these nations, 
it becomes needless to table the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the term Europeans is 
employed. We shall nevertheless to satisfy ac- 
ctirale* curiosity, enumerate all the mentions 
that are made of these Europeans, distinguish- 
ing them by the nation to which they belong. 

EUROPEANS, in the service of the DUTCH, 
98. 

EUROPEANS in the service of the ENGLISH, 


87. 

91. 101. 105. 109, 110 

, 111. 

113, 

114, 

115. 

116. 

11/. 

133. 

138. 

148, 

149, 

151, 

152. 

469, 

170, 

171, 

172, 

173, 

17k 

176. 

180, 

IW, 

182, 

183, 

184, 

185. 

187. 

189, 

191. 

195, 

19G. 

198. 

200. 

206, 

207, 

208, 

209, 

210. 

211, 

212, 

213, 

214, 

215. 

219. 

221, 

222, 

223, 

221. 

226, 

227. 

230. 

233, 

231, 

235. 

253, 

251, 

255. 

259. 

261. 

263. 

206, 

267, 

2GS. 

269. 

271, 

272. 

276, 

277. 

279. 

281. 

283: 

288, 

289, 

290. 

295. 

297. 

299. 

301. 

303. 

306, 

307, 

308, 

309, 

310, 

311. 

316. 

318, 

319. 

323, 

324. 

343. 

346. 

354, 

355, 

356, 

357, 

358. 

361, 

362. 

367, 

368, 

309, 

370, 

371. 

383. 

385, 

386. 

391, 

392, 

393. 

397, 

398. 

405. 

418. 

423. 

434. 

ErROPJiAm, in 

the service of the 

FRENCIT. 

81. 91.99. 

102. 

104. 

126. 

136. 

147. 

160, 

151. 

155. 

163. 

173. 

182. 

186. 

189. 

195, 

197, 

198, 

199, 

200. 

209. 

211, 

212, 

219. 

223. 

228. 

230. 

235. 

239. 

253. 

255. 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265. 

268. 

275, 

27G. 

283. 

286, 

287. 

289. 

296. 

302, 

303, 

304, 

305, 

306. 

313. 

320. 

331. 

333. 

344. 

355, 

356, 

367. 

369. 

371. 

374. 

396. 

418. 

429. 



See infra European troops 
European allies, stress of the war in Coromandel 
lay on the European allies, 219. »?, meaning 
the EngUsh, 246. m, meaning the French, 
426. 

European arms, to give a just idea of their supe- 
riority in India, the principal intention of 
this history, 219. 


European 
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Buropean blood, D' Autueil don’t intend to shed FERISHTA, author of a history of the Maho- 
any, 140. medaii conquerors of Indostan, from 977 to 

European Colonies or Settlements controuled by 1606. It is the most curious and valuable 
the Mogul government, money extorted from , piece of oriental history hitherto translated in 
them in Bengal, 120. Du^leixmtended to have Europe. It is translated by Mr. Algxand^v 
reduced them all under me own authority, 378. Bow, 30. 

JSuropean £orce 1756. Madrass cannot spare Finouz, Uncle of Mahmood Nasscreddin, 

any Iroin the Carpatic, 421. assassmated, 12. 

gunners, asleep when the French eaca- FIROUZ SOHAII, Emperor of Delhi grand- 
laded Tritchinopoly, 321. father of Sultan Mahmood, who was cun- 

JEuropmn infantry, 10,000 Travoncores disci- quered by Tamerlane in 1398, p. 12. 

plined m their manner, 400. FIROUZ SCTIAH, ROCNEDDIN, King of 

Ji^aropean manner, 400 of the natives of India Delhi in 1236, p. 12. 
disciplined in their manner brought by Dela- Fitsoheu, a pivrtizan of some reputation, ar- 
bour doimais against Madrass, 67. N. B. these rives at Fondiclierry wdth 600 Hussars in Sep- 
were probably the first Sepoys employed by tembet 1764, p. 371. 

an European nation. r Fire liocks^ about 1 m. to the fl. of Facquixes 

European mariners, French, 67. Tope. 1763. JufiCf the Fr. and allies 

Bitropeait markets. Cloth very proper for them, encamp there, 289. w, 302. 

made ill the northern provinces ceded to the FORT ST. DAVID. 1746, April, Com- 


French, 335. 

EUROPEAN NATION, NATIONS; none 
ever had had such a fleet in India as Boadaw'- 
en’s, 98, great advantage to that nation which 
should get a port on the C. of Coromandel, 
112. Dupleix thought to get more by con- 
quest in India than any European nation had 
ever gained by trade, 120. the powers of India 
c an never resist a powerful European nation 
unless assisted by another, 3 7 3. meaning French 
and English, 376. Anglia’s fleet formidable to 
the sliips of all the European nation? in India, 
409. 

Pheropean reciuits, in 1752 arrive at Madrass, 
vile, 26 1 . See English army. 

P'uropean troops, the topasses are incorporated 
with them, 80. never employed until this war 
against the princes of the country, 120. See 
English aimy, French aimy. 

Pjuropean war, the enemy besieging Arcot ig- 
norant ot the rules, 193. See English army, 
I renob unny. 

F. 

A ti u I H V, s, conjecture concerning their ori- 

^ gin, 4. 

rnrfjiurts tope, or the grove of the Facquirc, 4 m. 

R. and 1 m. \v. of Tritchinopoly. 1762. 

December, the Mysoreans entrench a detached 

camp thcfc, 273. 1763. Aprilf wliich 

Dalton obliges them to abandon, 282. May, 
♦ he Eng. army encamps there, 285. the five 
rocks ju 0 a mile to the s. 289. September 20th, 
the Eng. army drawn up there, 309. September 
21st, and march firom hence to the battle of 

ihc Sugar I.oal rock, 310. 1754. August 

'2r)l,h> cmcainp there again, September 1st, move 
^ from tlujiK L to Wariorc Pagodas, 370. 

Pij.ix, l.icut, - December, shot through 

the body Ki>lna\eram, 207 


modore Barnet dies there, 62. December, some 
of the inhabitants of Ma^ ass escape to Fort 
St. David ; the fort described ; the Company’s 
agents here take the general rule, on the loss 
of Madi*ass, 78. Ihvember the 8tli, the Fr, 
army maieh against it, and retire in confu- 
sion on seeing Anwarodean’s, 81, 82. the 

garrison sally, but do not engage, 83. 

1747, February, Anwaiodeim’s army, recall- 
ed by liinx, departs, 85. the place in distress 
for men and money, a company’s ship afraid 
to land its treasure ; another lands her’s, 86. 
March the 2d, the Fr. army appears again, 
but march away on the appearance of Mr. 
Griffin’s squadron, 86, 87. October, which 
attempts to ride out the monsoon here, 87, 

88. 1748. January, the dispersed ships 

return, 88, Major Lawrence arrives com- 
mairder iu chief, 88. and encamps all the 
troops, 88. their transactions betrayed, 88. 
June the 10th, Bouvet’s squadron’s appears in 
sight, 89, 90. is followed by Mr. Griffin’s 
to Madrass, 90, 01. during the absence 
of which, the Fr. army attempt to suTOrize 
Cuddalore, and are repulsed by Major Law- 
rence, 91. News received of Mr. Boscawen’s 
armament, 91. which arrives July the 29th, 
98, and proceeds August 8th, against Pondi- 
cherry, 98, 09. the company’s agents ignorant 
concerning Ariancopang, 99, October the 6th, 
the army and fleet return from Pondicherry, 

104, 1749. January, employ their troops 

with great indiscr^Jiion, in support of a pre- 
tender to the kihgaom of Tanjoro, 107. 
March, the army march against Tanjore, 
109. April 13th, two of the company’s ships 
efranded betweciiFort St. David andCuddalore 
in the hunneane, 109. the army ^ returns with- 
out success from Tanjore, IKl. another 
expedition resolved, 112. proceeds under 
the fommcind of Major Lawrence agauist 

Devi 
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Devi Cotah, 113. tlio government accommodate 
with the K. of Tanjore, who cedes D^vi 
Cotah, 118. August^ the army returns from 
thence, 130. news received of peace cou- 
«:lud<^d in Europe, 130. Solicitude conccwi* 
ing the revolution at Arcot, 130. Mr. 13 os- 
caw'en sails to relieve Madrass, 130. Fort ,SV. 
David still continues the Presidency, 131. 
October 31st, Mr. Boscawen sails with the 
licet for England, 138. leaves a reinforce- 
ment of 300 men, 133, 1750, March 

22d, the army commanded by Major Law- 
rence, joins " Nazirjing at Waldore, 138. 
with wdiom, ho, Dalton and a member of the 
council arc empowered to treat for the com- 
pany, 138, 139. Aprils Major Lawrence 
leaves Nazirjing, and returns with the army, 
146, THvadi is 15 m. w, 147. Juhj^ the army 
commanded by Cope joins Mahomodally, 148. 
Cope instructed not to let his oommuiiltation 
with Fort St. David be cut off, 149. Auyn^t 
19tli, he returns wuth the troops, 160. October 
19th, Lawrence departs for England, 167. 
llobins arrives, 168. the troops of Fort St. 
David, might have intercepted the Fr. return- 
ing to Pondicherry with the treasures of Na- 
zirjing, 168, ?«, 169. 1751, ifarcA, Du- 

pleix plants ffags roimd the bounds, 171. 
Aprils the anpy takes the field under the com- 
mand of Gihgen, 171. a detachment 

• sent w'ith Pigot and Clive to relieve Verda- 
chelum, 181. Pigot and Clive return, 182. 
August i Bort St. David left with only 100 
men, in order to supply Clive’s detachment 
agonist Arcot, 183. recruits arrive from Eng. 
and 100 are sent to Madrass, to be sent from 
thence to Clive, 191. the treasury of Fort St. 
David begins to supply the expences of the 
Company’s troops in the field, 202. December^ 
the army at Tritchinopoly expect a reinforce- 
ment from thence, 206. Clive wdth the 
troops in the Arcot province recalled in order 
to proceed to Tritchinopoly ; they arrive : 
March 15th Major Lawrence arrives from 
England, takes the command of the detach- 
ment, and proceeds with them accompanied 
by Clive to Tritchinopoly, 213. June^ 400 
of the Fr. prisoners taken at Seringham sent 
to Fort St. David, 243. Lawrence leaving 
the army at 'Trivadi, goes to St. David for 
fhe recovery of his health, 248. July 23d, 
expedition uifder Major Kineer against Gingee, 
263. Major Lawrence^c^ to Madrass to dis- 
suade it, 253. the Fr. army encamps close to 
the bounds, 255. Chimundclum a redoubt in the 
bound hedge 3 miles to the w. 255. the Eng. 
troops return and encamp here, 255. two 
companies oj Swiss coming fronf Madrass in 
boats, talieii, 255. August the 16th, Major 
liawronce arrives mth another company ; the 
174h, takes the field w’ith the armv 225 


after the victory at Bahoor, marches again 
from Fort St. David to Trivadi, 261. Novem* 
her 15th, the army, compelled by the Mon- 
soon, return to Fort St. David, 207. V763. 

January Ocl, 9th, the army returns to Trivadi, 
276. several marches of the army to Fort St. 
David to get provisions, 276. February, the 
guard at Chimundelum, ^he westera redoubt, 
cut off, 277. a company of Swiss arrive from 
Bengal, 279, April the 1st, the army and a 
large convoy march to Trivadi, and are at- 
tacked, 279. Fort St. David di*ew large sup- 
plies of grain from Bonagherry, 280. 

Apr// the ‘ioth, the army marches from Tri- 
vadi to Fort St. David, before they proceed to 
Tritchinopoly, 281. the sick sent back, ^83, w, 
286. roinfoi ceiueift expected by the army, 290. 

joins at Tanjore, 299. 1754. August. 

m, 367. Maphuzc Khan with his troops ar- 
rives at Fort* St. David, 367. Decembe?', and 

is still there, 372. m, 375. 1755, January, 

the squadron aiTives here from Bombay, 379 . 
Jfihj, and the Nabob from Tritchinopoly, 
397. Axigust, who proceeds to Arcot, 398. in 
July, the squadron sails to Madrass, 405. Clive 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 406. 

FORT t>T. GEORGF, the name given to the 
White Town of Madrass when first established, 
preserved in the acts and deeds of the Com- 
pany ; but M^.Drv.\ss, has prevailed in com- 
mon uSage. See Madkass. 

FHANCF^ war declared with, in 1744. p, 35. 
Labourdonuais worthy of tlie highest com- 
mands in the navy of France, 72. 1747. 

October 3d, ships of force sent to Mauritius. 
88, 89. June 1 1 th, 400 soldiers wdth 200000/. 
in silver sent frpm France, landed by Bouvet 
at Pondicherry, 90. the Fr, inhabitants of 
Mauritius, mostly natives of France, 94. Ar- 
maments sent i#detail from France, may ren- 
dezvous at Mauritius unknown to the Eng. 96. 

1748. April, cessation of arms between 

Gr. Britain and France, 107. Dupleix did 
not think the trade of India without territory 
worthy the attention of France, 120. Peace 

between Gr. Britain and France, 130. 

1749. Dupleix’s view's agreeable to the mo- 
narch and ministers of, 132. 1752, Jtme, 

ships from, expected at the Pondicherry with 
considerable reinforcements, 233. arrive with 
them, 252. the officer of Gingee says he keeps, 
the place for the king, 263. September, so 
likewise the officer of Cobelong, 263. the ad- 
ministration support their E. India Company 
365. but give up Dupleix, 366. the laws of 
France superseded by orders of arrest from the 
king, 367. probable consequences if the ex- 
tensive projects of Dupleix had been adequate- 
ly supported in France, 378. Godebeu re- 
turns tt> France, 380. Sec French nation. 

Fiivzrii laeut. 1753, Scpicmbc}^ with a dc- 

0 0 o t.'iclinicn*^ 
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tachment from Devi Cotali relieves Palam Co- 
tah, 327. and returns with them in January^ 
1754, 35S, 

FEAZEuMr. original histories of Indostau, and of 
Sultan Babr, brought by him into England 17. 
quoted, 19, haspublished^i account of the ex- 
pedition of Thomas KouliKhan into India, 22. 

French accounts of tlieir own affairs, m, 249. 

Feenxii Arms. 1750. reputation of them 

sunk after the mutiny of the officers, and the 
retreat of the battalion, U5. December^ high 
after the death of Nazirjing, 167. 

FRENCH Army. Its operations. Under 
this head are included, w'hatsoever material 
mentions are made of Artieleuy, Bati.v- 
L i o N, Camp, Convoy, I) e t a c ii >i v . x t, 
I) 11 k G O O N S, H G s S A 11 s,f F O 11 C K, G AUItL'^ON, 

Gunnehs, Party, ItKiNPORCEMENr. 

1746, force of Laboiu-donnais when he at- 
tacked Madrass, 67. thcii* operations ; auiren- 
dcr of the toum, 67, 68. Se/ttember 27th, a 
reinforcement of 1 360 men arrive at Pondi- 
cherrj', 69. October 20th, on Dclabonrtton- 
nais’ departure, the force of Pondicherr)- 
amount to 3000 Europeans, 73. the Fr. gar- 
rison defend iladrass against Maphuze Ivhan, 
73, 74, 76. who ia intirely defeated at St. 
Thome by Paradis with a* detachment from 
Pondichcarry, 76. this the first victory of a 
long time gained by Europeans over the Moors, 
77. December^ Paradis rctui'ning to Pondi- 
cherry ^vith a detachment, is harraa^ied by Ma- 

? huze Khan, 79, Bui-y, the oldest officer in 
iidia, commands the troops sent against 8t. 
David, 80. December 8, the French army 
march against this place, 81. and retreat in 
confusion the lOth, 82. the 30th, embmk in 
boats to attack Cuddalore, but are beaten back 
by the wind, S3. — — 1748. January 10th, 
attack Cuddalore in the |^ght, and aic re- 
pulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. August^ de- 
fend Ariancopaiig, 100. a Fr. tiouper takes 
Major Lawrence, 100. defence of I*ondichcriy 
102, 103, 104. strengtli of the garrison andlut-s 

in the siege, 104. 1749. 3une^ a considerable 

body join Murzalajing and Chuuda&aheb ; 
and on the 23d of Juhj gain the battle of 
Amboor, in which a Fr. Coflree kills the Na- 
bob An warodean, 126, 127, 123, 129. troops, 
w, 132. December, are attacking Tanjore, 
135. 1750. March, the Fr. battalion con- 

sisting of 2000 Europeans under D'Autueil 
encamp at Villanore, 138 and 139. the offi- 
cers mutiny, 139, 140. cannonade on the 
quarters of the English, 140. the battalion 
retreats to Pondicherry, attacked by Mora- 
rirow, 142. theix gunners saved by the Eng- 
lish, 142. the army encamp again, 143. 
Dupltix saya, be ordered the Fr. troops to re- 
treat, 144. arms, m, 146. m, 146, Juhj, the 
Fr. take Trivadi, 116. the I9th, are encamped 
on. the Pannar, 8 m of Trisadi. 118. cii- 


treiicii there, and cannonade the English com- 
»niandcd by Ctme, 148, 149. Auysut 21st, 
cnlirclv defeat Mahomedally as soon as the 
English leave him, 160, 161. beat the fugi- 
,.tive3 again at G ingee, and take their mtill«iYy 
161. take Gingce, ledby Bussy, 162. Vn, 164. 
December 4th, attack Is azirjmg's camp, who 
is killed, 156, 166. Dupleix offers a body of 

French troops to Murzafajing. 162. 1751. 

JaniMry, a detachment under the command of 
Bussy proceeds with Murzafajhig into the De- 
can, 163. and contributes much to the rout 
of the Pitfiii Nabob.s, 164, 165. February, 
800 Europeans march with Chundasaheb from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168, July, with ('han- 
dasaheb’s army, they cannonade the Eng. 
troops from the Fort at Volcondah, and drive 
them from the field, 173. follow them to 
Vtatoor, 17 L 175. and iu Auyu6t to Scring- 
ham, 180. they take Coiladdy, 180, 181. en- 
camp to the E. of Tritcliinopoly, 181. send a 
detachment from Coiladdy, which is beaten 
by Clarke and Clive at Condore, 181. their 
battalion 900 men, 183. September 23, 150 
oi their Europeans aiTive with Rajahsalieb 
at Arcot, 186. September 24th, cannonade in 
the streets there, 187. batter the fort, 190, 20 
Enropean-s and 2 of their field pieces detached 
with Kajahsaheb's troops, attack Lieutenant 
Innis’s party at Trivatore, 191. during the 
assault of the breaches at Arcot the French 
look on at a distance, 105. they encamp with 
Kajahsaheb at Velore, and beat up Bazinrow^s 
camp, 196 mai'ch with Kajahsaheb to Arui, 
and are joined there by another party from 
Pondicherrjs 197. ore defeated by Clive at 
Anii, 197, 198. cruelty of the garrison and 
illiberality of the officer at the pagoda of Con- 
jevovam, 201. who after some reaistanoe aban- 
don the pagoda to Clive, 201, 202. Ineffec- 
tual operations of their battalion against 
T'ritchi nopoly, 201, 202. the Fr. dragotms 
beat off in a skirmish by the Eng. grenadiers, 
203. they bombard Tritchinopoly until the 
end of November 203. December, all their 
di-agoons cut off by Inuis Khan, 204, 205. 
w'ho despises their battalion, 206. their de- 
tachment at Klstnaveram stops the Mysore 
army, and repulse the Eng. detachment, 206, 

207. is recallod, 208. 1752. January, 

400 of the Fr. troops with Rajahsaheb^s army 
near Madrass, their motions,* 209, 210. are 
entirely defeated by Clive at Covropauk, 210 
to 212. and recalled to PoudicheiTy, 213. 
March 29th, a hot cannonade between the Fr. 
and Engl, on the arrival of the reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Clive at Tritchinopolv, 
215, 216, 317. April 2di their posts strongly 
fortified, 217. they quit their encampment at 
ChucklypoUam, cross into the island of Sc- 
l ingham mucli against the opinion of Clmn- 
dti.ahcb, and take post in tlicpngoda of Juni- 

bakistna, 
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bakistna, ?18. 14th, D’Autuoirs con- 

voy and reinforcement arrive at Utatoor, 22*2. 
the night attack of the Eng. Postq at Samia- 
varam, 223 to 226. Ma^ 9th, D'Antueil at- 
tacked by Dalton at Utatoor, retreats to Vol- 
condah, 227. liaw crosses the Colcroon \nth 
all his force, Clive meets him, but neither 
chuse to give battle, 228. the gamson in Pit- 
chandah sally on the Engl, artillery and ore 
beaten back, 230. Pitchaudah taken, 230. the 
Pr. battalion with 2000 Sepoys shut themselves 
up in J umbakiatna, 232. irresolution of their 
councils ; how they might have escaped, 232. 
reinforcements from Prance expected in the 
end of June^ 233. 7, D*Autueirs party 

advancing is met, followed, attacked, and 
taken by Clive at Volcondali, 233, 234, 235. 
■hmn 1st, 2d and 3d, surrender of T.aw and 
all the Pr. troops at Scringham to Major Law- 
rence. 237, 238, 239, 240. ignorance and 
irresolution of their conduct in this campaign, 
240. 1761. February^ the Pr. troops un- 

der the command of Bussy, quit the country 
of Cudapah with Salabadjing, 248, 219. 
March 15th, and take Canoul by storm, 249. 
having passed the Kristna, are opposed by Ba- 
lagerow, 250. April 2d, arrive at Golcon- 
dali, high pay allowed by Salabadjing to the 
officers and soldiers, 250. proceed and remain 

with him at Aurengabad, 250, 251, 262. 

•1752. April, caxi'y the war with Salabadjing 
into the Morattoc country towards Poni, 435. 
service of fheir musketry and artilleiy i)i this 
campaign, 435, 436. peace made with Bala- 
gerow, march to Golcondah, in the way de- 
feat the armies of Bajalis headed by the Ra- 
jah of Niermel, 436. Jalt/y the troops of 
Pondicherry defeat the Eng. at Viera vandi, 
254, 255. are reinforced and encamp near 
Fort St, David, 255. their motions near Pon- 
dicherry, 256, 266. are intirely defeated at 
Bahoor by Major Lawerence, 266, 257. 
which stops the Mysorean from declaring for 
them, 267, and Inuis Khan who was coming 
with 3000 Morattoes to join them, 261. 50 
Europeans sent to Velorc, encourage the Fr. 

prisoners at Arcot to rise, 276, 1753, 

January, the Fr. troops joined by Morarirow 
with 4000 Morattoes, entrench on the banks 
of the Pannar, and fail to support the Mo- 
] 5 attoes in sevyal attacks on the Engl. line. 276, 
277. and 279. April the Jst, attack with 
them, and are put to ^gtLt, 280, a party from 
Pondicherry with the Morattoes take Bona- 
gherry, but abandon it on the approach of an 
Eng. detachment, 280. April, on the majeh 
of the Eng. army from Trivadito Tritchino- 
poly, Duplewc detaches 200 Euibpeans and 
500 Sepoyi to the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
283. where they are attacked by Major Law- 


rence on the lOll) of Mxixj, and their com- 
mimdcr Astruc acts witli ability, 283, 284. 
2S6. the Fr. troops at Triradi twice repulsed 
in their attack of the Village, 286. IVivadi 
surrenders to them, 286, 287. their detatch- 
ment at Velore,* w'ith Mortizally’s forces, 
defeat Abdullwahab with a detachment of the 
Eng. garrison at Arcot, 2S6, 287. a rtiuforce- 
ment with 3000 Morattoes arrive at Scring- 
ham ; amount of the whole forge therej 289. 
their motions to intercept the x>i*ovision8 of 
the Eng. armv, 290. Jime 26th, are entirely 
defeated by Major Lawrence at the battle of 
the Golden rock, 290 to 294. scheme to sur- 
prize Tritchinopoly. Do Cattnns employed 
ill this .scj-vioe is detected, 297, 29^, 299. 
AuyuJif the 9tli, opI)ose the Eng. amij*^ return- 
ing with the convoy from Tanjorc, and arc 
routed, 299 to 303. encamp in a strong situa- 
tion at Weycemdah, 303. Elimiserum, where 
they had a small force, taken by Monaegee, 303. 
stronger rein Ibr cements of Europeans and Se- 
poys, with Moraiirow, 3000 Morattoes, and 
others of his troops, arrive to them at Sering- 
ham, 301. encamp with their allies at the 5 
rocks, 306. move to the Sugar-loaf rock, op- 
posite to the Eng. encamped at the French 
rock, 307. the 2 camps remain 18 days wdthin 
2 miles of esn h other. 308. i^epi ember 1 9th. 
cannonade on the day the Eng. reinforcement 
arrives* 309. ISepiemher 2 1st, Major T<awrence 
totally (llbfcats them and their allies at the Sh~ 
(far Aoaf rock, 309. to 311, Weycondah taken 
by the Eng. 314, 315 November, the Fr. re- 
ceive another reinforcement, 320. on the 27th 
assaidt Tritchinopoly by surprize inthenight, 
and fail with gr^at loss, 324. In October, 1752, 
the Fr. with Salabadjing, march with him 
from Golcondah, against Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee Bonsola, repulse the Morattoe cavalry in 
several skirmishes ; Peace made at Calberga 
in November ; they gain advantages over Ra- 
gogee, who had renewed the war, 328, 329. in 
January, 1763. Bussy going for the recovery 
of his licalth to Masulipatnam, leaveth the 
French troops at Golcondah, 330. where they 
are distressed by the artifices of the Duan, 

330, 331, 332. onely a small detachment of 
them accompany Salabadjing to Aurengabad, 

331, Mr. Bussy returns to Golcondah, and 
proceeds with the whole force to Aurengabad, 

332, 333, 334. obtains the 4 northern pro- 
vinces for the maintenance of his army, the 
Fr. troops as before are to gdard the persem of 
Salabadjing, 334. February, 400 with 7 field 
pieces march from Serin^hom with the Morat- 
toes and Mysoreans to intercept the convoy 
comipg from Cootaparah, 344. and save many 
of the Eng. troops from the sword of their 
allies. 344, 345. May 1 2th a party waylay 

C» o 0 2 Cfilliaiid's 
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(/alliaud’s detachment and convoy; both armies 
move to the support of their detachments, and 
the French and their allies arc routed, 354, 
856, 356. they ra\"agc Tondiman’s country, 
take KiUanore, and Kelli Cotah, 356. the 
garrison at Chillambnim defeat an Eng. party 
from I)evi Cotah, 368. in April a party from 
Pondiiherry attack Palam Cotah, which is re- 
lieved by a detachment from Devi Cotah, 358. 
359. May the 24th, the allied army take 
Coiladdy, and cut through the mound, 360. 
August 17th, oppose the English returning 
from Tanjore; but the French had orders 
to avoid a general engagement, 368 to 370. 
Elimiserum with a small gairison surrenders 
agaip to Monaegee, 370. the Fr. troops en- 
camp at Moota Chellinoof, and retreat to Se- 
ringham, 370, 371. September ^ at Pondicherry 
receive a reinforcement from France of 600 
hussars and 600 infantry, can bring 2000 Eu- 
ropeans into the field, 371. a detachment sent 
from Seringham to cannonade the laboiners 
repairing me mound at Coiladdy, kept on by 
captain Joseph Smith, 372. Bussy with the Fr. 
troops and Salabadjing take the field against 
RagogeeBonflola,they advance as farasN agpore 
in the middle of Berar, and make peace there 
in April, no details of this campaign published, 

372. 373. troops belonging to Masulipatnam, 

373. join Vizeramrauze's army in Chica- 
oole, and are encountered by the Mbrattoes, 
who give way to the Fr. artillery, '«74. July, 
Bussy goes from Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, 
and from thence into the ceded pro^•ince8, 

374. October^ truce, conditional treaty and 

exchange of prisoners in the Carnatic, 376. 
after which 650 Fr. prisoners remain with the 
English, 377. 1755. February, the My- 

sorean wishes the French troops at Seringham 
would retire to Pondicherry, and leave him 
to pursue his schemes against Tntchinopoly 
with his own means, 380. of which schemes 
the Fr. commander informs the Eng, garrison, 
388. the Fr. troops during the war had over- 
run Teniore, deposed the llheddy, and ap- 
pointed another, 396. June, Maissin with a 
considerable force, marches to Terriore, and re- 
instates the former Rheddy, 396. he sum- 
moneth Arielore and WariorepoUam, but is 
recalled on the interposition of the English 
government, 396, 397. and 403. Bussy remains 
to the end of the year 1764 settling and re- 
ducing the ceded provinces, 404.- — In •/*- 
7 ttta^y 1755. herOtums to Hyderabad, 404. the 
Fr. troops under his command are obliged to 
assist Salabadjing against all enemies, 404. 
inarch with Salabadjing into Mysore, 404. 
as far os Seringapatnam, 405, the mmy returns 
to Hyderabad in July, and remauns there the 
rest of the vear, 405. The company in Eng- 


land solicitous to remove the Prcnch troops 
from Salabadjing, 405, 406. the mention of 
this body of troops had been studiously avoided 

ein the conditional treaty, 406. 1756. Ja^ 

eiuary, 700 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys tafie 
the field to prevent the Engl, from attacking 
Velore, 418. both retire, 420. February, Bussy 
wdth the French troops marches with Salabad- 
jing and his army against Savanore, 426, makes 
the peace there, 427, 428. which accelerates 
the rupture with Salabacyiiig’s ministry, and 
Mr. Bussy w ith all the Fr. troops are dismissed 
from his service, 428. Balagerow makes pro- 
posals to take them into his, 429. and detaches 
Molargee Ilolcar to escort them in their retreat, 
429. the amount of their force. 429. progress 
to Hyderabad, where they arrive on the 10th 
of June, 430, June 30th, the hussars routed 
by the Morattoes, and saved by the dragoons, 
432. M. Bussy with the whole army takes 
post in Charmaul, 432, 433. See Euro- 
PEANTH. See Sepoys. See French Establisli- 
ments. 

French Artillorj-, m, 164. 20.'). 210. 312. 374. 
See French Army. 

French attack upon Tanjore, w, 135. 

Battalion, m, 129. 131. 134. 137. 139. 
141. 143. 147. 157. 164, 165. 173. 177. 

206. 21 4, 215, 216. 232. 250. 262. 266. 

280. 291. 308. 312, 313. 343. 356, 369. 

See French Army, 

French Caffres, m, 87. See Caffres. 

French Camp, m, 149. 313. See Frvich Army. 

French Commandant, m, 136. 

FRENCH COMMERCE in India, perpetu- 

ally interrupted by the English, 120. 

FFFAW COMPANY, See French LidLa 
C^ompany. 

French Cannon, 314. 

F R E w c n Councils. 1755. moderation of 

them after the conditional treaty, 405, 

French Deputies. 1760. March, sent to 

treat with Nazirjing, 144 and 146. 1754, 

at Sadrass, conmrrmg with the English on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

French Detachment. 1751. January, 

under the command of Bussy accompanies 
Murzafajing into the Decan, 163. For other 
particulars, concerning this and other detach- 
ments, See Bussy, and Frmch Army. 

FVfi/icA Dragoons. 1751. October, at Tritchi- 

nopoly, skirmishing against this Eng. grena- 
diers, 203. Decembep, cut off by Innis Khan, 

204. 1766. a troop serving with Bussy, 

429. June 30, they save Uie hussars from the 
Morattoes, 432. 

FRENCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, or of 

FRANCE,^ m, 64. 1749. . Murzafajing 

andChundasaheb offer considerable^dv^tages 
to the Fr. E. I. Company, if Dupleix will 

assist 
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assist thei/ projects, 120. August, and give 
81 villages in the neighbourhood of Pondf- 
cherry, 132. December 31at, the K. of Tan- 
jore cedes 81 villages dependent or Karical^ 
liC. — 7-1750. February^ Dupleix employs 
their treasures in assisting Murzafajing and 
Chundasaheb, 138. Murzafajing had promised 
to give them Masulipatnam, 146, m, 147, De- 
coiner t advantages from the cessions of Mur- 
zafajing and Chundasaheb, 161. Murzafajing 

pays 60000/. into their treasury, 162. 

1762. Auytisi, Major Lawrence instructed 
not to cai-ry the war into the ancient limits 
of the French company's territory at Pondi- 
cherry; which was the bound hedge, 256. 
misled by the representations of Dupleix, 
send no money from France to maintain the 

wai*, 275. 1754. ITie administration of 

France support the company in the war of 
Coromandel, 366. October^ Oodehou refers the 
accounts of Dupleix to the directors in France, 

377. 1755. Salabadjing had given the 4 

northern provinces to the Fr. Coini)any on 
condition that their troops with Hussy should 

assist him against all enemies, 404. 1766. 

are indebted to Morarirow, who at Savanore, 
gives up their bond to Mr. Bussy, 427. Bala- 
gerow, when inviting Mr, Bussy to join him 
with the Fr. troops, offers as great advantages 
to the company, as had been granted by Sala- 
badjing, 429, 

French encampment, near Trivadi, July^ 1750, 
p, 148 • 

Frenchf entrenchment, at Trivadi, 149 and 
287. at the Sugar-loaf rock, 311. ifce French 
Anny. 

FRENCH, Establishments, Govern- 
ment, Possessions, Settlements, and 
Territories in Coromandel, the Carnatic, 

and the Decan, 1745. the Nabob An- 

warodean Khan promises to oblige the Fr. to 
observe the same neutrality in the use of their 
marine force as he had enjomed the English, 64 
1746. August, the English caB on him to ful- 
fil his promise of restraining the French, 64. 
September the 27th, the Fr. force at Pondi- 
cherry sufficient to have conquered all the 
EngUsh settlements in Indostan, 69, October, 
the Fr, inhabitants of Pondicherry request 
Dupleix to annul Delabourdonnais's ti-eaty of 

rtgisom for Harass, 77. 1747. February, 

they make peace with Anwarodean Khan, 85. 
their force greatly suppri|>r to the English, 

86. 1748. January, the commander of 

the Tellicherry Sepoys schemes to desert to 

the French, 88. 1749. employ their force 

in the Carnatic vritTti the utmost ambition, 107 , 
suppoTt ChunAoRaheh, 127 . the Calholiehs at 
St, Thom4 attached to them, 132. Mahomed- 
ally supposes the English will be convinced 


of the necessity of stopping their progress, 
132, October, they derive great advantages 
from Mr. Boscawen's departure, 133. the 
Fr. established themselves at Karical, and 
built a fort there in 1736, against the will of 
the K, of Tanjor^, 136, deputies sent to 
Naziijing, 144. return to Pondicherry, 145, 

1760. September, Nazirjing treats v^ith 

them, 162. and proffers to grant their own 
terms, 154, December, value of the cessions 
made by Murzafaiing IGl. assertions con- 
cerning Mahomeaally, 162. 1761. Fe» 

h'uary, their interest likely to be much affected 
by the death of Murzafajing. 166. the Eng. 
afraid to engage in avowed hostilities against 
them without orders from Emope, 
and they are as caurtoiis as the Eng. of appear- 
ing principals in the w'ar, 175. Karical, a Fr. 

settlement, 238. 1752. June 2d, Law 

proposes to Lawrence, that the English should 
facilitate his retreat from Seringham to the 
Fr^ settlements, 239. their accounts of the re- 
venues of Adoni, Cudapah and Canoul, 249. 
1752. August, they violate the Eng. co- 
lours at sea by taking the Swiss in boats, 256. 
August, the Mysoreans about to declare for 
them, 257. they took possession of Chinglapett 
in the beginning of 1751, 265. their distress 

after the captnro at Seringham, 275. 

1753. November t their force much impaired 

in the assault of Tritchinopoly, 324. 1763. 

December, send a party of Morattoes to 
ravage Tanj ore, 326. their acquisition of the 
northern provinces, 331. the Eng. not able to 
make head against them both at Golcondah 

and Tritchinoply, 336. 1754. January, 

French deputies sent to Saclrass to confer on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340. their papers 
produced at the congress suspected of forgery, 
340. their pretensions, pleas, and disputes at 
the conference at Sadrass, 337 to 341. the re- 
gent of Mysore knows, that they want to 
get the city of Tritchinopoly for themselves, 
and will not trust them with his own schemes, 
351. they collect a very large harvest of rice 
at Chillambriun, 358, the French territories to 
the northward invaded by the Morattoes, 374. 
October, their possessions adjuted by the con- 
ditional treaty, 375. revenue of the territories 
which they had acquired during the war, 376, 
377. December, they advise the Mysoreans 
to return to their own country, 380. the My- 
sorean was persuaded by Morarirow to assist 
them, 389. the Mysoreans when they retreated 
from Tritchinopoly loft the Fr. government 
the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic, 396. 1756. their 

pTetensions to Tetiloxe valid, 396. to Atie- 
lore and W ariorepollam not admitted. 396, 
307. take possession, of districts near Caron- 
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/ and Outramalore, 403. the appearance 
of the Eng. sonadron ^jrodiiced.thc moderation 
which prevailed in their councils after the con- 
ditions treaty, 40d. derive great advantages by » 
their acquisitions from Salabadjing, 405. who 

is attached to them, ’406, 1766. feared 

that they may intercept the letters from Bom- 
bay, 407. 418. ‘take the field to protect Ve- 
lore, 418. June, the Eng. averse to draw 
them again into the field, 425. Shanavazc 
Khan had as much concealed aversion to the 
Fr. interests as his predecessor Seid Laskar 
Khan, 426. They had never supplied money 
to Salabadjing from the government of Arcot, 
427. and were no great gamers by their titu- 
loY acquisition of the province, 428. 5 

French field pieces, their iervice in the attack of 
Nazir) ing's camp, 137. other mentions are 
comprehended \mder French Army. 

Fhisncii Forcj!. 1746. September, at Pon- 

dicherry, after the capture at Madrass, sufli- 
cieiit to have conquered the rest of th^ Eng. 

settlement'i in Indostan, 69. 1747. Ja- 

nuarit, greatly superior to the Eng. 86. 

1748. June, at Mauritius, 97. 1753. AV 

vember, greatly impaired by the unsuccessful 
assault of Tricchinopoly, 324. See French 
Army. 

French gairison. 1748. August, at Poiidi- 

cerry, wlien attacked by the English army 
vdta Boscawen, 104. great detriments would 
have arisen to Madrass by the establishment of 

aFr, garrison at St. Thom6, 131. 1751. 

February, operations of the Fr. garrison at 
Chillambruin, 358, See french Army. 

French Government. 396. See French Establish- 
ments. 

Fre^h gunners 1750. March, preserved by 

the Eng. troops from the sword of the Morat- 
toes, 142. 

French guns. 1751, September 2lBt, at Ar- 

cot, the Eng. detachment sufilsra in attempting 
to carry them off, 187. 

Fbxnce Jesuits.’ 1754, Father Lavaur, 

Superior of all in India, 337. 

French infantry, m, 210. See french Army, 

Fkexch Influence, 1756, in the Decan 

deemed baneful to the English interests, 434. 

French inhabitants at Pondicherry, m, 77. 377. 

French Interests. 1756. Shanavaze Khan 

averse to them, 426. 

FEESCH KING. See France. 

French Laws, superseded by mandates from the 
king, 36L 

Fr&xchmen, meaning soldiers, m, 212. 224, 225. 
fifteen drowned at Pitchandah, 230. pretend- 
ing sickness, get possession of Cobelong, 261. 
desire of the Eng. soldiers to fight them, 291. 

FMEKCir NATION in General,— 1744. 

1 


take party in the contentions of the Carnatic, 

' 36. 1749. Dupleix, governor general of 

the Fr. nation in India, 110. obUged by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle to deliver up Ma- 

I drass, 130. Dupleix spares no expe;ice itt his 
reception of Murzafajiug. to raise in him u 
high opinion of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the French nation, 131. 1761. 

February Salabadjing agrees to give still greater 
advantages to the Fr. nation than they had re- 
ceived from Murzafajing, 166. 1752, 

August, Dupleix vaunts the martial genius of 
the French to Morarirow, 260. events of 
great consequence to the Fr. nation happen at 
Golcoiidah and in the northern provinces, 328. 
the extent of Mr. Bussy's demands for the Fr. 
nation revolt Seid Laskar Khan, 330. See 

France. 

French Officers 1750. March 13, mu- 

tiny, 140. wi, 182, illibcrality of the officer at 

Conjeveram, 199. m, 263, 264, 1753. 

lliose at Golcondah, when distressed by the 
Duan, bcha ved with hono iir , 331. 

French papers. 1751, January, those pro- 

duced at Sadrais suspected of forgery, 310. 

French party, m, 197. for the operations of all 
the French parties, see French Army. 

F/'PWcA posts, m, 149. 217. 

French Prisoners. 175^2. June, 400 of 

those taken at Seringhain, sent to Fort St, Da- 
vid, 243. the Mysorean hopes to talce the city 
with the aid of those in Tritchinopoly, 259. 
December, those at Arcot conopiiing are re- 
moved to Chinglajjett, 275. 1753. June, 

De Cattans tampers with those in Tritcliino- 
poUy, 208 —1754. proposals concerning them 

at the conference of Sadraas,, 338, 339. 

1755. January, exchanged on the conditional 
treaty, when 650 Fr. prisoners still rciuaiii with 
the English, 376. 

Fb'enck quariers, 311. 

FrenchR ock. m, 200, 201. 204, it is 3 m. 
N. of the Sugar-loaf rock, 214. m, 215, 216, 
217, 300. 307, 308, 309. 314, 315. 368, 
369, 370. 

FEF.VCif SEPOYS. See SEPOYS. 

French aeijeant at Chillambrum. 1764. February, 
surprizes and routs and Eng. party from Devi 
Cotah, 368. 

French settlement, settlements. Karical. 238, 
1764. June, Law pretends that the English 
out to facilitate the retreat* of the Fr. troops 
from Seringham»tq the Fr. settlemeirts, 239. 
See Frmich Establishments. 

French ships, ships from France, 1744. Five 

^ token by Barnet's squadron in the sfreights 
of Sundah, Malacca, and at Achin, 60. 

1746. sfeveral taken in Balasore road, 61. 

1747, 1748. the ships of which Bouvet’s 

squadron 
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squadron was composed, 88, 8‘J. »i, 90, 

1752, J/tty, ships from France with reinforce- 
ments expected at Pondicherry, 233. June^ 
arrive with them, 252. See French squadroiv 
shot, 140. • 

French soldier, one ensnares de Cattans, 298. 

French soldiers, encouraged at the battle of 
Amboor by the hopes of plunder, 127. 

FRENCH SQUADRON, in 1745, no French 

squadron in India, 60. 1746. Jv-ne 25th. 

Delabourdonnals* e^iippcd, shattered, refitted, 
arrives mid fights Peyton’s 62, 63. Aitgmt 
6th, ofl’ers battle again, 64. Auffvxt 18th, 
cannonade Madrass, but cannot cut an English 
ship out of the road, 66. September 3d, land 
the anny for the siege of Madrass, 67. Octo’ 
ber 2d, ruined by a hurricane there, 70 the 
20th, depart, 72. four sail to Achin, the rest to 

Mauritius, 72. 1747. January the 9th, the 

four ships from Achin return to Pondicherry, 
84. Febntary 8th, sailed to Goa, 85. from thence 
to Mauritius. In October, are joined there by 
three from France, two of which had taken an 

Eng. East India shiiJ near Bombay, 89, 

1748. June, Bouvet arrives v?ith a squadron 
from Iklauritius, eludes the English, lands 
troops and treasures at Madrass, and returns, 

89, 90, 91. 1749, January Bouvet rc- 

turUvS with thasame squadron, and again lands 
reinforcements and money at Madrass, 107. 

Fre'nch stations, in 1750, Gingee, Waldore, 
Trivadi, 149. 

French territories, meaning the Northern pro- 
vince, invaded hy the Morratoes in 1754. 
p, 374. 

French troops. See French Army. 

French tumbrils, one blows up during the fight 
atVolcondah, 173. 

FURRUCKSIR, Mahomed Furrucksir. Gruat 
Mogul, the date of his accession not certain, 
19.- — 1719. February the ICth, deposed 

and murdered by Abdalla Khan and Hossan 
Ally Khan, 20. 

O. 

G AIATHEDDIN, 8d of the Gauride em- 
perors, 10. 

Gallivats des^ibed, 409. 

Gandclcu, River, passes near Trivadi, 279 . 
GANGES, Kivgr, crossed by Tamerlane at Tog - 
lipore ; its sources, and entrance into Indostnn, 
14, 16. Tamerlane rapaiisea it* 15. his em- 
pire extended from Smyrna to the Ganges, 
15. the road of Baiasore at the entrance of the 
river ; Fr. ships taken there in 1745. .?i- 

1746. June, one of Labourdonnai’s snips 

proceeds to She Ganges, 63. • 

Garden-house at Fort St. David, 1746, December 
9th, the French troops halt there, and retreat 


m confusion on the appe.trftn«'c the Xa- 
bob’s army, commanded by his soih Maphuze 
Khan and Mahomedally, 81, 82, 83. 

Gauderow, uncle to the K. of Tanjorc. — 

1753. December, sent with a body of troops 

toTricatopoly, unlit for the command, amused 
by the Morattoes who pass him and ravage the 
Tanjore country, 325, 326. and 341. 

1754. JanMari/, removed and succeeded by Mo- 
naegee, 341. reinstated after Monaegee’s 
success and intircly defeated hy Morarirow, 
360, 301. m, 303. 

GAUR, PiioviNCE, N. of Gazna, gives its 
name to the Dynasty of the (i and 

to the foimder ilussain Gaiui, 9. 

G^AU RIDES, Dyxastv of, founded by Kus- 
saiii Gauri in ll-Sf, p, 9. sucoef . th? Ga 2 - 
navides, and make Ga^na their cupihil, 9,10 
the 2d Emperor w^aiiting ; ( hiiathcddm the 3d ; 
Scheaubeddin,. the 4th : Mahomed tho 5iK, 
with whom the Djiiasty etuis ju 1212. p. 10 
Indian dominions of the Guuridet^, 1 1. 

GAZNA, City, Pnovi.NCE, s. ol Gatir, gives 
name to the G a z n a v 1 1 » f Dynasty, 9. the 
yaurides likewise make Gaziia their capital, 
10, the government given by vSeheabbeddiii to 
Tagcddin Ildiz, 10. In 12 M taken by Maho- 
med the Khowarasmian, 10. who is driven 
out in 1218 by Ginghiachaa ; and his son Gcla- 
laddin likewise in 1221, p, 11. Pir Moham 
med Gfehanguir, in 1397, 1398, marches from 
Gazna against Multan, 13, and from Gazna 
rules the conquests of Tamerlane in India un- 
til 1404, p, 16. 

GAZNAVIDES, Dynasty of, 13 Emperors 
from Mahmood the first, to Kosron Schali t)io 
last, from the .year 1002 to 1157, maintain 
the conquest made by Mahmood in India, 9. 
and make Gazna their Capital, 10. the history 
of this Dynasty is written by Feritsha, 30, 

Qeiianouir, Fir Mohammed, See Pir Moham- 
med Gehanguir. 

GEHANGUIR, N. B. that the Great Mogul 
whom we write Jehaqguir, Ls by many written 
Gehanguir. 

GEHAN SCHAH, Great Mogul* p, 18. 
See 5chah Gehan. 

GELAL ADDIN, son of Mohammed the Kowa- 
rasmian, makes head in Gazna against Gingis- 
chan, in 1221 flies befoi'c him^ is defeated by 
him on the Indus, swuns the river, remains 
in Multan until 1224, is killed in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia, 11. m. 13. 

GHA>.ionTN Kuan, father ofi Nieamalmuluck 
was Subah of Guzernt, appouired Auw’aro- 
deaii Khan to a post in llic government of 
Surat, 53, 

GirAZI-0-.DIN KHAN, eldest sou of Nizamal- 

muluck. 1743, is Captain General at Delhi, 

60. 1749. Xarirjing hia brother giv.is out 

that 
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that Ghazi-o-din had ceded to him the Suhah- 

ship of the Southern provinces, 124. 1760, 

but marches towards Delhi to oppose him, 

136. 1761. Ohazi-o-din employs Balaje- 

row to oppose his brother Salabadjing, 260. 
obtains the commission fOr the Subaliship of 
the Decan, and gives out that he is sending an 
army to Brampoui^ 260. Salabadjing affects to 

disbelieve his appointment, 251. 1762, 

Ghazi-o>din again encourages Balajerow to 
attack Salabadjing, 436. Oitober, arrives with 
a great army at Aurengabad, and send for- 
ward De Volton with proffers to Dupleix, 273, 
274. is poisoned at Aurengabad, 274. m. 328. 

1753. is succeeded in the command of the 
army^ at Delhi bv his son Scheabbeddin, 336i 
his patents to MahomedaHy, produced, 338. 

GiiEiirAH, in 1724, attacked by a Dutch arma- 
ment without success, 410. is the capital and 

strongest port of Angria, 414. 1766, re- 

connoitered by Commodore James in the Pro- 
tector, 414 described, 414, 415. Fehrtt^ry 

the 11th, ]2th, and 13th, attacked and taken 
by the Eng, squadron commanded by Admiral 
Watson, the troops by Clive, and an army of 
Morattoes who did nothing, 414, 416, 416, 
417. 

Gibealtar, Gheriah presumed to be as strong 
as, 414. 

Ginobe, situated 35 m. n, w. of Pondicherry. 
1750. March, Nazirjing’s arniy assem- 
bling there, 138 and 139. July, the vr. have 
a station there, 149. formerly the capital of a 
Morattoe kingdom, Sevogeeis erroneously sup- 
posed to be bom at Gingee, 151. described, 
esteemed the strongest fortress in the Carnatic, 
161. Auywt, taken by the Er. led by Bussy, 
161, 162. September, Nazirjing’s army stopped 
by the rains between 2 rivers, 16 miles &om 
tnence, 163. December, the French troops at 
Gingee summoned by the Pitan Nabobs to at- 
tack him, 164. the 4th, they march, 166. the 
action called, although erroneously, the battle 

of Gingee, 162. 1741. Nwember, Rajah- 

sabeb retreats thither after he is defeated at 
Ami, 199. m, 247. 1752. July, the Eng- 

lish troops at the request of MahomedaUy 
march against Gingee, and find it too strong, 
253, 264. it is surrounded by mountains, 253. 

VmdiuHish is 20 xa. n. 266. 1753. Du- 

pleix’s authority confined to the districts be- 
tween Pondicherry and Gingee, 276. 

1754. the Fr. troops at Gingee march against 
Maphuze Khan', take Outramalorc, aban- 
don it, and return, 363. 

Ginoen, Captain, 1761. commands the 

Eng. army, 171. Verdachelum surrenders to 
him, 17 1 ,172 . is joined by the Nabob’s troops, 
172. bums the subrubs of Valcondah, 173. 


encounters the Fr. and Chundasaheb there, 
l73, 174. endeavours in vain to ndly the 
troops, 174. retreats to Dtatoor, 174. sallies 
•with a small party, and is well nigh cut off, 
175. &C English array, for the retreat \o 
Tritchinopoly. August, from whence Giiigen 
detaches Truslei to take Coiladdy, 180. bis 
military character, 201. his caution now ne- 
cessary, 201. concerts with Innis Khan the 
ambuscade, which cuts off the Fr. dragoons, 

204. 1762. February, determines not to 

attacks the enemy's post till reinforced, 208. 
his caution displeases the Mysoreans and Mo- 
rattoes, 213. March 28th and 29th, sends 
large detachments to join Lawrence and Clive 
advancing with the reinforcement, 214. July, 
May 6th, commands the army at Trivadi, 

. during the absence of Lawrence, 2418. 

GINGIS KHAN, 1218, conquers and expels 

Mohamed the Khowarasmian, 11. 1221. 

defeats his son Gelaladdin on the banks of the 
Indus, 11. Turmecherm Chan descended, 
from him, 11. m, 13. 

Glass Ensign. 1751. September 24th, aervea 

well with Clive in the sally at Arcot, 187. is 
crippled by a fall, 189. taken with Revel by 
the Fr. garrison at Conjeveram, and ill used 
there 199, 

GOA, m, 9. 18. 88. 407. 410 See Portugal, 
Portugueze, 

Goa, fort, on the main land, opposite to Se** 
vetndroog, taken by Com. James, April 2d, 
1756, p, 412. 

Godaveei, River, Southern boundary of the 
Prov. of Chicacole, 336. passed at a ford by 
the Mottoes of Janogeein 1764, p, 374. 

GODEHETJ. 1764, appointed France to 

settle the peace in Coromandel arrives Au-^ 
gu 9 t the Ist at Pondicherry, w'hen Dqpleix re- 
signs tne government to him, 366. corres- 
ponds with M. Saunders, and scuds back the 
Swiss soldiers, 367. they agree to a suspension 
of arms, 371, 372. and conclude a condi- 
tional treaty, 375, 376, 377. Godeheu refers 
Dupleix's accounts to the company in France, 

377. 1755. February, returns to France, 

having limited the power of tlic governor of 
Pondicherry in future, 380. m, 896. but con- 
tinued to Bussy the authorities which had been 
given to him by Dupleix, 403. m, 406. 

Golcondati, Province op, coipprehends the 
Nabobskips of Areot, Canul, Cudapa, Ra- 
jamandry, and Chioiccle, 158. N, B. it com- 
prehended more, m, 162. 1752. October, in- 

vaded by BalagerowandRagogee Bonsola, 273. 

COl^'ONDAIl, was formerly a City, and the 
Capital of the Province, and stood at 
the foot of the rock and fbrtresP' of the same 
name : but the city has long since been de- 
serted ; 
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seried ; and its inhabitants removed toHydera- 
bad ; nevertheless its name is still frequently 
employed in Indostan, when in reality the 
city of Hyderabad is meant. Hence our nar- 
rative likewise has frequently been led into 
this ambiguity; we shall therefore explain 
whatsoever mentions are made of Oolcondah^ 
when meaning the Capital, under the head of 
Hyderabadf and here only enumerate the pages 
in whioh it is so mentioned, viz. 40. 50, 51. 
53. 125. 135, 186, 137. 146. 152, 153, 162, 
163. 16G. 250, 261. 274. 319. 328. 331, 332. 
836. 426. 436. 

QOLCONDAS^ KINGS or, the garden of 
Charmaul formerly belonging to them, 433. 

Golden Rock, near Tritchinopoly, mentioned in 
the battle of the Golden Ilock, June 26 th, 1763, 
p, 290, 291. 293, 294. mentioned in the 
light protecting the convoy, 300, 301, 302. 

m, 304. 1753. August, the enemy's camp 

extends from the Sugar loaf to the Golden 
Rock, 307. mentioned in the battle of the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 309, 310. 

G 0 N D 0 A M A, G 0 N D E c A M A, Rivcr, northern 
boundary of the Prov. of Arcot, 37. Coiida- 
vir extends between this and the river Kristna, 
335. m. 376. 

Goodeue, Major. 1748. August, the most 

experienced*of the King's officers under Mr. 
Boscawen, mortally wounded at Ariancopang, 

• 99. 

Gopaitluawze, brother of the D alaway of My- 
sore, coidmands the 700 Mysoreans, which 
were admitted into Tritchinopoly in June, and 
detained there by Captain Dalton w'ben he 
turned them out in December, p, 271, 

Gopeemahoo, Anawar retires and dies there, 
52. 

Gopinrawze, an inhabitant of Tritchinopoly, 
falsely accused by Foniapah, April, 1764, 
p, 350, and 353. 

Grab, described, 409. 

Grandchildren, why, beloved by their grand- 
fathers in India, 123. 

GiiAND Vizir, See Vizir. 

GREAT BRITAIN, See Britain, 

GREAT MOGUL, See Mogul. 

Grenadiers. 1754. Pehruarg the 15th, the 

company bf Eng. Grenadiers cut off, 344, 
345. their ex tiaordinary gallantry and services, 
•345. ^ 

GRIFFIN, Admiral. 1746. November, ar- 

rives with 2 ships i^i Bengal, and takes tho 

command of the squadron then there, 87. 

1747 . March 2d, arrives with it at Fort St. 
David, 87. Septembei^ burns a Fr. 60^gun 
ship in Madrass road, 87. October, November, 
enaeaYours4;o remain in sight of Fort St. David 
during the monsoon, but only his o^vn and 
another ship keeps the station, 87, 88. /)e- 


cember, sails to Trinconomalee, 88. 1748. 

January, returns with the squadron to Fort 
St. David, 88. 1748. June the 9th, en- 

deavours, but cannot come up with Bouvet's 
squadron, 89, 9(k 91. June the 29th, resigns 
the command to*Mr. Boscawen, and returns 
to England with 2 ships and a frigate, 98 m, 
107. See English squadron. 

Gvlam Hassein, nephew to the favourite 
wife of Sadatulla, who appoints him Duan to 
Doastally, 1710 to 1732, p, 37. marries the 
daughter of Chundasaheb, who administers 
the office of Duan in his stead, 38. 

Gukga River, flowing about 36 m, to the 
westward of Aurengabad, was in 1752 the 
boundary between the territories of the Decan 
and the country* of the Morattoes cowards 
Poni, 435. 

Guzehat, Province, conquered by Homaion, 

17. 

II. 

H AMED SCHAH, See AHMED 
SCHAH. 

Hand, the print 0 f a hand used by the Mysoreans 
on their letters is equivalent to an oath, 348. 
Harris I NO. 1753, commands the Mo- 

rattoes in tho action of the 10th of May, at 
Seringham, breaks the Eng. Sepoys, and is 
repulsed, 284. 

H A B R i ^ N Lieutenant. 1753. Novem5«r, 

the 27th, defends Tritchinopoly with much 
conduct and resolution against the assault and 
escalade of the Fr. troops, 322, 323, 324. 
Harwich, 50 gun ship, see Adams. 

Hassan AiJiY,-. — 1740, May 20th, killed 
with his father the Nabob Doastally, at the 
battle of Damalchcrri, 42. 

Hassan Ally, commander in Chie^ of the 
Fr. Sepoys, 1752. taken at Seringham, es- 
capes from Fort St. David, 305. 1753, takes 

Verdachelum, and proceeds against Trino- 
malee, 306. September, is killed there, 317. 
Hassein, and Jussein, brothers and Mahome- 
dan Saints, their feast celebrated with much 
enthusiasm in Indostan : the troops ofRajah- 
saheb storm Arcot during this feast, 193. 
Uegfra, 9. 

Ue7idoo, tho name by which tho natives of India 
call themselves, 2. 

Herbelot, D'Herbelot, our guide in the Z)t»- 
sertation on the Mahomedan conquerors of In- 
dostan, 12. * 

Heron, Lieutenant Colonel. 1755. February, 

commands the expedition into the southern 
countries, 380. attacks the woods of Lachen- 
aigi 382, 383. enters Madura without oppo- 
sition, 384. makes alliance with the Moravar, 
384. takes Coilguddy, his intrepidity th^re, 
p p p 384, 
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384, 385, Marche arrives at riiiivelly, 385. 
seuds a detachment against Catabominaiguc 
and the Polygars to the n. k, 388. takes 
Nelli Cotah by assault, 387. drives away the 
troops of Moravar, 387. lets the countries to 
Maphuze Khan, 388. the aVmy recalled, 383. 
he recalls the detachment from the n. e. 330. 
marches against Nel^itangavillc,and is amused 
by the Polygar, 390, 391. leaves a thousand 
Sepoys at Madura, 391. the army attacked in 
the pass of Nattam, 391 to 395. arrive June 
the 5 th at Tritchinopoly, 395. Heron is dis- 
missed the service, 395. 398. w, 399. m, 

400, m, 420. m, 424. 

HlDAYET-MOHY-ODEAN KuAN, W, 123, 121. 

See Murzafajiug. 

HIDERNAia. 1754. Aujust the 17th, the 

best ofiicer of the Mysoreans, routs the rear 
of the Eng. convoy, 369. N. B. this man 
afterwards becomes the famous HIDER 
ALLY. 

Holcae Malaegee. 1756. May^ detached 

by Balagerow, with 6000 Morattoes, accom- 
panies Mr. Bossy and the Fr. troops 8 days 
m their retreat from Salabadjing's army, 429, 
480. 

Holdeenbssb, Eael op. 1753, 1754. 

secretaiy of state, confers with the copunis- 
saries oAhe Fr. company, well informed of the 
affairs of India, advises the sending of a squa- 
dron into India, 366, 366. 

Holt Ensign. 1763. September y killdd fight- 

ing against Mahomed Comaul at Tripetti, 
318. 

IIossAN Ally Khan, brother of Abdulla 
Khan, which See; powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720, py 19, 20, 21. assassinated by 
some Omrahs, to please Mahomed Schah, 21. 

HUSSAIN OAURI, deposes Kosrou Schah, 
and founds the Dynasty of the Gausidb em- 
perors in 1157, p, 9 and 10. 

lIYDEliAUAD, HYDERABAD: N, B. this 
city arose from the desertion of Golcondah, 
which term is often used in Indostan, and 
many times in our narrative, when Hyderabad 
is meant, we have therefore classed under this 
head all the mentions which occur of Golcon- 
dah. ^Tho counti’y of the Morattoes lies 

between Bombay and Golcondah, 40. 

1743. in the beginning of this year, Nizamal- 
muluc’k comes from hence into the Carnatic, 
50. returns thither in Auyust, 53. Auwaro- 
dean left by him there in a station of impor- 
tance, 53. Golc, m, 125. 135. 1749. 

February y Naziijing approaching the Carnatic 
from hence, 136. m, 137. yLasultpatnam is the 
sea port, 146. Aprils Naziijing sends back a 
great part of his troops to Golcondah, 162. 
^ptembery recalls them, but they cannot re- 
turn before the rams, 153. December y Mur- 


zafajing prepares to return thither, 162. — 
iftl. February y with the French andSala- 
badiing’s army continue their march from 
Oudapah to Golcondah, 166. are opposed by 
Balagerow, between the Kristna and thwb cityS 
arrive there on the 2d of April ; receive sup- 

E Ues from Masulipatnam, 250, dep^ 
:om thence to Aurengabad, 250, Qolc, m, 

251 1762. July, proceed from the Mo- 

rattoe country to Golcondah, 436. m, 319, 

niy 328. In the beginning of 1753, 

Salabadjmggoes from thence to Aurengabad, 
331. the governor of Golcondah instructed 
to distress the Fr. troops, whose officers recall 
Mr. Bussy to Hyderabad, 331. he arrives there 
July 23d, 332. and proceeds with them to Au- 
rengabad in October y 332. the march is 300 m. 

332. 1754. April y Mr. Bussy, after the 

campaign against Ragogee Bonsola comes to 
llydertmad, 373. Jxihfs and goes from thence 

to Masulipatnam, 374. 1755. returns in 

the beginning of this year ; and with the Fr. 
troops accompanies Salabadjing into Mysore, 
405. they return, arrive at Hyderabad in 
Julpy and remain there during the rest of the 

year, 405. 1756. Juw 14th, Bussy and 

the Fr.troops arrive here from Sanore after the 
rupture with Salabadjing, 430. Hyderabad, 
60 m. N. of the Kriatnay 43(1 description 
of the city, 430, 431. Romi Khan kills 
Ibrahim AUy the governor of the city, and is 
killed himself, 432. June the 26th, the Mo- 
rattoes of Salabadjing's army arrive, 432. July 
the 5th, the Fr. army take post at Charmaul, 
433. 

I, J. 

J ACKALLS, devour the dead bodies of the Fr . 
dragoons, kiJM. December, 1751, at Tritchi- 
nopoly, 205. 

Jaffbe alli Khan, Jaffeih ally, Jaffbb 

ALLY. 1753. governor * of Mustapha- 

nagar, Elore, Rajamnundrum, and Chicacole, 
304. — 1754. with Vizeramrawze opposes 
the establishment of the Fr. government in 
these provinces, 373. and brings in the Mo- 
ratoes, 374. goes to Aurengabad, and makes 
his submissions to Salabadjing, 875. who gives 

him lands in fee, 375. 1756. accompanies 

him against Sanore, and imites,jWith Shanav 
yaze Khan against Bussy, 426. assures Sala- 
badjing that the Eng. aare ready to take the 
place of the Fr. in his service, 428. detached 
with the van of the army after the Fr. troops, 
430>, his nephew Ibrahim Ally killed, 431. 
Jaooernaxjt, Paooda, on the coast of 
Orixa, famdus, esteemed the noLthem boun- 
dary of Chicacole, and of the northern pro- 
vinces ceded to the French, 334 and 336. 

Jam^ss, 
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Jam£8| Commodore, commauder of the com- Jesvit, few Europeans excepiiiig Jesuits had 

pany'ft marine force in India. 1755. JJfcrcA, resided in Arcot in the year 1747, p. 84, w, 

sails in the Protector, witli the Bombay fleet, 382. see father Martin. Father Lavaur 

to attack Angria. in conjunction with the fl^eet superior of the Fr. Jesuits in India, 337. 

• and army of the Morattoes, 410. pursues ,A ji- Jews, m, 5. 

ma*s fleet, 411. 2d, attacks and takes ILETMISCHE «SCHAMSEDDIN, slave of 

Qie forts of Sevemdroog and Goa in one day, Cothbeddin Ibek, whose sou Aram Schah he 

without the assistance 01 the Morattoes. Merit deposes, and gets the kingdom of Delhi, 11. 

of this success, 411, 412, 413. Bancoote conquers Multan, founds the Dynasty of the 

surrenders to him on the 8th, 413. the 11th, first Maliomedan kings of Delhi; dies in 

he delivers the forts to the Morattoes. and re- 1235, p, 12. 

turns to Bombay, 413, 414. A^ovtmher, sails INDIA, property means INDOSTAN, Con- 
in the protector, and reconnoiters theharboiu' quests and establishments made by Mahome- 

of Gheria, 414. 1766. February, serves dan princes in India before Tamerlane, 9 to 


in the attack of Gheria, 414, 

JAMES THB First, IKi^ig, sends Sir Thomas 
Boe, his ambassador to lehanguir, IS. 
Japan, Islandsof, included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Jassein, a Mahoiiieda^ Saint, brother ofllas- 
sein (193) which See, 

jASSika Raja, mentioned by Bernier, had 
a very extensive territory, 25. 

Ibrahim Ally, Governor of Hyderabad, iic- 

5 hew and son-in-law of Jaffeir Ally. 1756. 

une, stabbed by llomi Khan, 331. 

IBRAHIM LOUDI. Sultan, Emperor of 
Delhi, conquerred by Sultan Babr in 1527, 

lEH ANDES SHAH, Great Mogul, one of 
• the 4 sons of Bahader Schah, one of whom, 
fighting against Ichand^r Schah and the two 
o3iers,iSlulledin battle ; lehander Schali then 
separates fi'om these two, defeats and puts them 
to death; and becomes Emperor, 19. is infa- 
tuated by his mistress Lall Koar, and deposed 
by abdalla Khan and Hassan Ally, 19. the 
terms and extent of his reign uncertain, but 
it appears to have been short, 20. m, 21. 
JEHANGUR, Great Mogul, eon of Acbar. 

reigns irom 1605 to 1627, i?, 18. 

Ieuan Schah, son of Bahader Schah, father 
of Mahomed Schah, is defeated and killed by 
his brother lehandeischah, 21. 

Jemaul Saheb. 1766. May, commands 

1000 of the Company's Sepoys left at Madui*a, 

39 1 , 1756. March, has recruited their losses, 

422. Maphuze Khan cannot pay them, 424. 
j£MBAKI«TNA. See JUMBARISTN A. 

Jemautdars See Jemmadars. 

^ Jemxdars, See Jemmadars. 

Jemmada^Ss, Jemautdars, Jbmidars, Cap- 
tains cither of home or foot.— — 1762. the 
Jemidars of tha Nabob's Peons in Tritchino- 
poly bribed by the Mysoreans, 257. one 
faithful, 258. 1766. Maphuze Kh^^cmi- 

no auAoyity over them, 424. • 
lessen Seing, a Rajah with very extensive terri- 
tory, quoted by Bernier, 25. 


13. invasion of Tamerlane, 1398, 1399, p, 
13 to 16. Cireat Moguls from Tamerlane to 
the invasion ofi Nadir Schah. in 1?38, p, 16. 
to 23. the norfhern nations easily converted to 
Mahoni(‘damsm, 21. Mahomedans seduced 
to establish jthcmsclvcs in this country^ 24. the 
Morattoes have the hardiest cavalry in India, 
40. m, CO. m. Cl. 64. trade from one part to 

•another, 65. navigation, 66. m, 72, 73. m, 
80. m, 81. m. 84. m, 85. m, 88. m, 89. 
m, 92. the fruits and vegetables of India 
thrive at Bourbon. 93. rn, 96. w», 106. m, 
119. m, 120. m, 132. m, 133. m, 178. m, 
216, influence cf a single platoon of Eu- 
roifleans in the wars of India, 219. maxim 
of the princes of India^ not to pay their troops, 
295f m, 337. treacherry of interpreters, 353. 
Dilatjpriness of the generals. 365. m, 366. 
m, 367. m, 372. no principality in India can 
resist an European power, unless assisted by an- 
other, 373. w, 379. ?n, 405, m, 406. m, 
407. 409. m, 410. See the following 

mticles of the term Indian, and see In- 
dostan. 

INDIAN, INDIANS, the name derived 
from Hindoo, 2 their worships, 2. creeds, 3, 
priests, 3 . science an d learnin g, 3 . casts, 4. eflemi - 
nacy ,5 .manners, 0 . amusements, 6. observances, 
6. exceptions to their general character of 
effeminacy, 0. arts, mechanics, manufactures 
of linen, 7. quit not their shores, 7. love of 
gain, 7. extreme riches and incapacity to de* 
fend them, 7 an 8. an Indian assassiaates 
Scheabeddiii, 10. their superstition concerning 
the Ganges, 15. ni, 15, they form much the 
neatest pai't of the inhabitants in the Mogul 
dominions, 26. some assert they have no 

written law's, 25. N, B, erroneously. ^The 

Morattoes axe the only nation of Indians who 
have made war their occupation by choice, 40. 
the lower casts timorous, 112. death of an In- 
dian of a verv high cast at Tanjore, 110, 117. 
they fight behind w'alls ; but dread attacks by 
night, 162. never influenced by gratitude, 
286. Morarirow’s Morattoes, the best troops 
of native Indians at this time in Indostaii, 

p p p 2 361. 
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364. the Colleri^ differ much from the other 
Indians, 881. the cavalry of Maphuze Khan 
as Mahomedana despise the enemy as Indians, 
422. 

Indian allies, m, 381. 376. 

Indian army, m, 148. sup lc.te, smoke opium, 
and fa^ into deep sleep, 145. m, 178. how 
accommodated m their camps, 229 and 811. 
m, 313. 

Indian camp, described, 229. m, 231. their 
tents and nuts, 811. 

Indian Caxtcasm^ 14. 

IndUm Chiefs, 152. 

Indian Christians, pretending to be descended 
from the Portugueze, 66. 

Indian engineer, has fortified Chinglapett with 
judgnfeut, 265. 

Indian fortification, the entrance into one de- 
scribed, 320. 

Indian governments, their policy to prevent the 
hereditary increase of property in particular 
families, 27. 

Indian guides, 217. ^ 

Indian inteipreter, a traitor, 88. again, 348. 
See Poniapah. 

Indian king, how insignificant in the eye of the 
Mogul government, 424. 

Indian Lords, 161. 

Indian Merchants, 65. 130. ‘ 

Indian Prince, princes, are called Kajahs, more 
than one half of the empire subject tc these 
Bajahs, 25. Madrass purchased of^ne, 78. 
w, 112. 

Indian Princes, whether Rajahs, or Mahomc- 
dans, amass treasures by sordid means. 119. 
m, 163. m, 202, always indebted to their 
troops, 295. their disunion renders them in- 
capable of resisting an European power, 373. 

Religion, it is usvial amongst the great 
men of this religion, on disgrace, or danger, 
to visit some celebrated Pagoda, at a great 
distance, 361. the princes of the Indian reli- 
gi(m on the Malabar coast prohibit the sale 
of beeves for slaughter, 413. 

Indian Roman Cathcdics at St. Thom5 give in- 

* telligence to the French at Pondicherry, 131. 

Indian States,^ venerate the descendants of their 
ancient princes, 431. 

Indian war, how much influenced by a platoon 
of Europeans, 219. 

INDOSTANt ought properly to mean India, 
1. romantie d^oriptions ot the wealth of In- 
dostan, 0 and ID. uncertain what share Gin- 
gischan or his successors took in the affairs of, 
U...„X236. netmische the most powerful 
monarch hitherto, 12. N* B. For the Maho- 
medan Dynasties before Tamerlane, See The 
Ancient Kingdom of Delhi, under Delhi . The 
Ganges enters at the strelghts of Kupele, 
14.. Tamerlane's conquests governed by Pir 
Mahomed until 1404, 16, 16. Inroads 


of Babr, 17. 20. Four Emp^ors made, 

and five deposed. ^ riie two orothers Ab- 
dallah Khan and Hossan Ally, 22. tnva- 
^n of Thomas Kouli Khan, 1738, 1739, 
^ 22, 23. the wealth he carried away, 23 
The greatest part of Indostan is now subject to 
Mahomedans under the Great Mogul, 24. 

R. For the succession of the present Dy- 
nasty of Great Moguls, See Kmpfre of Delhi 
under Delhi. Authority of the Alcoran, of 
the Mulla, of the OatwaU; contradictory laws 
concerning lands, 26. the government, atten- 
tive to prevent great possessions in one frmily, 
27. divided into 24 provinces, 27. sanguinary 
character of the ancient inliabitants clianged 
by the institutions of Brama, 29. History of 
the Mahomedan conquerors, written by Perit- 
sha. and translated by Dow, 30. English esta- 
blishments, 33. m, 34. Government, policy, 
customs, differ greatl||from those of Europe, 
35. Aurengzebe the ablest monarch, 36. m, 

39. Morattoes the most enterprizing soldiery, 

40. battles always decided when the Chief falls, 

44. m, 47. armies how composed, 49. go- 
vernors uncertain of holding their oflices, 54. 
The Pitans the bravest of the Mahomedan sol- 
diery, 65, difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. w, 68. the troops 
which are employed by Europe^s, 80. The 
princes, incurious and ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, 84 r/», 106. and averse to pay money, 
118 m, 119, trade of become of little value 
to the European nations without territory, 
120. m, 121. Death of Nizam-al-muluck in 
1748, of great consequence, 122 affection of 
the great men to their grand-children, 123. 
the conquered pay the expcnces of the war, 
134. m, 161 m, 178. Modes of war differ 
from those of Europe, 188 m, 193 216. 

to shew the superiority of European arms, is 
one of the purposes of this history, 219 ob- 
scene and indecent invectives peculiar to the 
manners of Indostan, 241 as princes go, 242. 
money of more service in war than any title, 
274 enervated character of the princeSi 295. 
irregular and indolent administration of the 
governments, 303. m, 326. presents received 
when the revenues are coUected, 331 Auren- 
gabad one of the first cities, 334^ In 1753, 
theFr possessions neater than any Europeans 
had ever obtained, 385 m, 336 the igno- 
rance of the languages subjects the^Europeans 
to treachery, 353 expel|ence of Mprsrirow’s 
tooopB, 364. No prindpalitir in Indostan, can 
resist anEur^eanpower without the assist^ce 
of another European power, 673; m, 375. tn 
378 'protestations of friendship extravagant 
and false, 39^ troops always support the col- 
lection of the revenues, 400. Velore one of 
the strongest holds, 420 the Captains of ca- 
valry hire out their bands, 424. Balagz- 
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row superior to most characters in Indostan, 
428. See India. Sec all the articles of D^lhi. 

INIWSTAN^ Cavalry of, licentious, 163. 
Language, 144. 213. . 

P Princes of, incurious o^fo- 

rei^ afTairs, fdithless in their professions, 54. 
—Provinces of, ceded by Ma- 
homed Schah to Thamas Kouli Khan in 
1739, p. 120. 

Trade ^of, become of little 

value to Kuropeans without territory, 120. 

Indus River. Oelaladdin swims across it, 11. 
Mahomed Schah cedes to Thamas Kouli 
Khan all the countries w. of the Indus and 
Attock, 23. 

Innis liieutcmuit. 1751. Jmiuary^ marches 

from Tritchiiiopoly with 30 Europeans, and 
the Nabob’s ti’oops under Abdull Rahim to 
Tinivelly, 169. Mareht from thonce joins 
Captain Cope at Madura, 170. October^ pro- 
ceeds with a party fi:om Madiass to reinforce 
Clive at Arcot, is surroimded at Trivatore, 
makcij a gallant defence, and retreats to Pon- 
dainalee, 191, 192, November^ where his 
party is put under the command of Kilpa- 
trick, 193, 422. 

Innis Khan, the principal of Moraiirow’s 

officers 1751; December ^ anives at Trit- 

chinopoly with 500 Morattoes, and beats 
up 200 of (Jhundosaheb’s cavalry, 204. cuts 
off the Pr. dragoons, 2Q4, 205. his presump- 
tions 0 ^ these successes, 205, 206. 1752. 

April Gtlii, accompanies Clive with 3000 
Morattoes to Sainiavaram, 221. the 16th, 
kills or takes 700, all the Fr. Sepoys who 
came to the attack of the posts there, 225. 
Augmty sent by the Mysorean to join the 
French ; but, on their defeat at Bahoor, joins 
the Nabob and the Eng. army, 261. Novem- 
ber, with whom he marches against Vandi- 
Avash, and gets some of the money levied 

there, 268. 1753. June, detached by 

Morstrirow in company with the Fr. rein- 
forcement to Seriiigham, 289. 1754, Fe- 

bruary the 15th, serves with him at the rout 
of the Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344. 

Interpreter. Linguist. 1748. January trea- 

chery of an interpreter to the Engl, at Fort 

St. Davi^, 88. 1750. timidity of 

Major Lawrence’s with Nazirjing, 145.- — 
1754. April, ti'eochcrry of the linguist Poni- 
^pah, 348. ^eo Voniapah. 

JooiiEiiS, conjecture on their penances, 4. 

JoNA'iEE, JoNAOi, MoAtAc, commonly called 
Rajtth Jonagee, accompanied Naziriiug into 
the Carnatic, and is employed by Mahomed- 
ally after the death of this prince to treat %iih 
Murzafazinc, December 1750, />, 14i2, 

Irishman, 223. 

lion mines, m ISlauritius, 91. 

ISLANDfi, Dfego Def/'i, MuuriOuii. a\h\ Hum- 


Ixm, iuc out of the common track of the na- 
vigation to India, 96. Boscawen sails through 
the islands and shoals to the n. of Mauritius, 
98. of Serinyham ; which see, and in page 
217 and 232. one 800 miles e. of the Cape 
of Good Hope sight of the continent of 
Africa, 406. 

Isle of France. See Mands, See. Mauritius, 

IsooF Mahomed. See Mahomed Isoof. 

Jimbahistna, Pagoda in the island of l^criiigham, 

178. 1762. April, Mr. Law with the Fr. 

troops take post here, 218, m, 221. 232. 236. 
June, 2d, surrendered to Major Lawrence, 
239 and 240. m, 243. 



K ALIF, meaning Valid, 9. of Egyi^t, con- 
quered by Tamerlane, 15. 

Kandahar. See Candahar. 

Kanoul. *806 Canoul. 

Karical, CarwaL 1748. June, the Fr. set- 

flcmcnt their informs Bouvet of Griffin’s 

squadron, 90. 1750. February, the K. 

of Tanjorc gives 81 villages there to the 
Fr. company 136. valued at 100000 rupees a 

year, 161, 1751 . August, the Fr. army send 

ibr battering cannon from hence to Tritchi-* 

nopdly, 200. 1752. May How Law and 

the Fr. army miglit have retreated liither 
from •Seringham, 232. Monaegee promises 

to escQiit Chun(lasaheb to Karical, 238, 

1754, theFr. possessions here confirmed by 
the conditional treaty, 375. amount by an- 
otlicr valuation to 96000 rupees, 376. 
KASHMIRE, tile King, a Mahomedan, in 
1398, makes submission to Tamerhine, 15. 
Kaun Buksch, son of Aiucngzebe, taken 
prisoner by his brother Bahadr Schah, and 
dies of his wounds, 19. 

Keene, Lieutenant. 1752. February, takes 

the Fr. artillery at the battle of CovTepauk, 211. 
Kelli Cotah, a fort 16 m. e. of Tritchinopoly. 

1753. September the 15th, the Engl. 

reinforcement arrives here, 308. the 16th, 
joins the army at Tritchinopoly, 308, 309. 

1754. February, the Eng. eonvoy and 

escort, advancing fr-om hence, cut off, 344 
May, surrenders to Maissin, 367. avIio pro- 
ceeds fr'om thence to Coiladdy, 360. 

Kellidar, Governor of a fort, 420. 

Kelli Nelli Cotah, a fort, with districts producing 
300000 rupees a year, given by Monaegee to 
Tondiman for his assistance 4n the reduction of 
Arandanghi ; but the King disavowing the ces- 
sion, it becomes the cause of a rupture between 
Tanjore and Tondiman in 1753, p, 402, 403. 
Kentasst, Mountains of in Thibet ; in 
which are the sources of the Gtuiges, 1 1. 

Kent, Ship of 04 guns, in which Admiia) 
Watson hoists his flag ; the Nabob Mahoinofl ^ 
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ally goes on board in the road of Fort St. 
Dttvi^ July 1765, p, 398. 

Kirjbxn, Nephew of Duplcix. 1746. 

October, sent out of Madrass to treat with 
Haphuze Khan, and detained by him a pri- 
soner, 73.- — 1747. Jan^ry, released by 

Anwarodean Khan, 84. 1762. March, 

leads at the storming of Canoul, 249. A%i- 
gnat, commands the Fr, troops at Bsdioor, 
266. is defeated there by Migor Lawrence, 

and made prisoner, 267. 1764. January, 

is one of the deputies at the conference at 
Sadrass, 337. 

Khalil Sultan, Grandson of Tamerlane, on 
whose death he proclaims himself Emperor at 
Samarcande, 16. 

Khan, hgnifies Lord, or Chk^ftain, 62. 

KHQWARASMlANiS, Dynasty of, p, 10. 
supplants and succeeds the Gaurides in 1214, 
but docs not ax)pear to haTC had much influ< 
ence in India : ends with Gelaladdin in 1231, 
11 . 

KiUanore, a . village in the woods about 12‘m. 
from Tritchiiiopoly, where the Eng. army in 
1764 keep 300 Sepoys to collect and escort 
provisions, 346. who in March repulse a 
arty of the Fr. and Mysoreans, 347. May, 
ut dispeise on the appearance of the French 
army, commanded by Maissin, 367i Jum, 
July, prevented by the enemy’s patroles from 
passing with any more provisions, 36 l4. 

Kulidar. See ](Cellldar. ,, 

Kifatuiok. iV61, May, serves in the fight at 
Volcondah, 174. November ^ marches with a 

detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot, 1 98. joina 

the day after the repulse o^the storm, 196. 

left in the command there, 196. 1763. 

April, detached from TrivaUi to retake Bo- 
nagherry, which the enemy abandon, 280. 
August the 7th, in the action of the convoy, 
heads the grenadiers on the death of Oaptam 
Kirk, 302. September 2lBt, leads the first 
division in the battle of the Sugar loaf rock, 
310. and fulls desperately wounded, 312. 

November 27th, common^ in Tritchi- 

nopoly when assaulted, but is confined by 

lus wounds, 322. m, 348. 1764. April, 

is appointed with CalUaud to examine tlie 
treacnerry of Poniapah, 348 &c. aeq, m, 362. 
August 17 th, sallies during the engagement, 
and prevents a party of the enemy from taking 
possession of the Fr. Eock, 370. — -1766. 
April, offers in contempt to leave the gates 
open, if the Mysoreans will attack Tritchino- 
poly, 388. November, commands the de- 
tachment, against the Northern Polygars, 

398 and 417. 1766. Jamary the 30th, 

encamps before Velore, 418. February, ne- 
gotiates with the Phous^lar, 418, 419, 420. 
and retunw with the army to Arcot, 420. 

KiNBEJa, Major. 1753. July, lately arrived 
from England, commandy the army against 


Gingee, 263. is convinced he cannot take 
ili| 264. attacks the Fr. force at Vieravandi, 
is beaten, and dies of yexatio^ 264, 266. 

KJNG, meaning of Great Britain, 

>1 of Mysore, 848. , 

of Tapjere, 386. 367. 301. 

of Travwncore, 400. 

Kingdom, meaning Tanj ore, 361. 

Kimmib vldien, Favourite and vizir of Ma- 
homed Schah, killed .April 1748 in the camp 
ainst the Abdalli, his death causes that of 
ahomed Schah, 122. 

Kirk, Captain of grenadier, gallant. 

1753. August the 9th, killed in the action of 
the convoy ; the grenadiers revengo his 
death, 302. 

KraooDiN Kuan, brother-in-law to Mahomed- 

ally. 1762. July, left governor of 

Tntchinopoly, 258. spares two Mysore con- 
spirators, 268. informs the regent of Dalton’s 
preparations to repulse hts attack, 269. re- 
proach the Mysore commissaries with their 

treachery, 260. 1763, has sold all the 

store of grain, 280, 281. 

Kiatnaveram, a fortified village 30 m. w. of 
Tritchinopoly, in the high road to Mysore. 
1761. December, the Fr. send a detach- 
ment thither, which deters the Mysore army 
from advancing, 206. Lieutenmit Trusler 
detached with a party, and afterwards Cope 
with a stronger, attick the French posts ; aie 
repulsed, and Copeland Felix ere lulled, 206 

207, 1762. Dalton takes the command, 

the Mysore army passes by another road, and 
both ihs Fr» and Engl, detachments return 
February 6th, 207, 208. m, 282. 

KoUaddy, See CoUaddy, 

KORAN. See ALCORAN. 

KOSROW schah, the 13th and last of the 
Ghaznavides, deposed by Hussain Gauri in 
1156 or 1161, p, 9. 

KOULI KHAN THAMAS KOULI KHAN, 
NADIR SCHAH, invited by Nizamalmuluck, 
Invades Lidostan, conquers, and reinstates 
Mahomed Schah, 1738, 1739, p, 22, 23. m, 

39. 1747 , June 8th, assassinated in 

Persia : Ahmed the Abdalli was his trea- 
surer, 122. 

Kkistna Rivee. 1760, oil the Nabobs 

and Rajahs s. of the kirstna summoned by 
Naziijing, 137, Masuli^otnam is situated at 
the mouth, 146. Dupleix declared governor 
of all the countries s. of the Kristna, 161* 

m, 248. March, crossed by the 

army of Salabadjing axM Bussy, 260. m, 
274. Condavir extends between the Kizstna 

aad the Gondegama, 336. m, 338. 1766, 

JuiM, Ha|idarao, Polygar, near the Kirstna, 
opposes Bussy, whose army fotfds tlie river, 1, 
vmich swells suddenly, and detains ths van 
of Salabadjing’s l6 days, 430. but a few 
Morattoes crossed it before it rose, 431. '' 

K^pidv 
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Kupekt Streights of, through which the Gaifges 
enters Indostan, famous for a rock like tne 
head of a cow, Tamerlane advanced to thqpe 
^treightS; 14, and Id. • 

L. 

L a BOURDONNAIS. See BOURDON- 
NAIS. 

Lackenaio, Polygar, his woods lie 10 m. 
s. w. of Maimpar, near the high road to 
Dindigul, 381.-~-1766. February^ loth to pay 
his tribute, 381, attacked by Col, Heron, his 
woods how fortified, 382. his Colleries, and 
their manner of defence, 383. submits, 383. ^ 
Lalguddy^ a mud fort, 7 m. e, of Seringham Pa- 
goda, close to the n. bank of the Coleroon, 

1752. May^ the enemy collect grain here, 

taken with a great quantity in it, jo, 222. 

Lal Koau, from a public singer, becomes the 
favourite mistress of the Great Mogul Bahadr 
Schah, and infatuates him, 19. 

La Mortiniere, See Martiniere. 

Land Wind, its season in the^year, term in the 
day, and effect on the navigation, on the coast 
of Coromandel 89, 90. 

Lascars, the native seamen of India, 62. em- 
ployed likewise to tend and serve the artillery 
on shore, 39t. 

La Touche, D* la Touche. 1760. Da- 

* cember 4th, commands the Fr. array in the at- 
tack of Njzirjing*s camp, 165. recognizes the 
ensigns ot the conspirators, 15.5. and the sig- 
nal of Naznjing's death, 157. deputes Bussj 
to compliment Murzafajmg, and visits him in 
ceremony with all his officers, 167. importance 
of this success, 157, 168. 

Lavauh, Father, superior of the French Jesuits 
in India, one of the Fr. commissaries at Sa- 
dross, Janmry^ 1764,^, 337. 

L’aunoy, a Fr. officer, trains the Naires oi the 
K. of Travancore, 400, 

Law. 1748. defends Ariancopang with 

courage and activity, p, 89, lOO, 101. 

1762. commands theFr. troops with Chunda- 
saheb at Tritchinopoly ; and March 26th, op- 
poses Lawrence and Clive cqpiing with the rc- 
inforcemei^, 214. April 2d, contrary to Chun- 
dasedieb’s opinion, passes into the island of 
Seringham, and takes post in the Pagoda of 
dumbakistnaf on which Chundasaheb’s army 
cross likewise, 218. D'Autueil seat by Du- 
pleix to take the cefinffiand from him, but 
cannot arrive, 22(S. April 14, sends a large 
detachment tosurprize theposts established by 
Clive at Samiaveram, who are all either kiSlcd 
or taken, 222. might force his way by Coi- 
laddy, 226. 227. May the 10th, on a 

wrong supposition crosses the Coleroon, with 
all his force and a large body of cavalry ; is 
m6t by Clive, but neither chuse to engage, 228. 
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means by which he might have retreated out 
of the island, 232, 233. anxious for the safety 
of Chundasaheb, 233. presses D’Autueil to 
advance, 233. does not discover CliA'e’s march 
after D* Autueil,^33. often pressed by Chun- 
dasaheb to extricate themselves by some rigo- 
rous effort, 236. treats vrith Monaegee for tlie 
preservation of Chundasaheb ; is summoned to 
surrender by Lawrence, 237. confers with 
Monaegee, who deceives him; delivers Chun- 
dasaheb to him, who perishes, 237, 238, ca- 
pitulates with Major Lawrence, 239. to whom 
June 3d, he surrenders himself and all the 
French troops and stores under his command, 
239, 240. m, 262. m, 305. , 

LAWRENCE, Major. 1748. January ^ 

arrives at Fort St David, commander in chief 
of all the company’s forces in India ; imme- 
diately encamps the troops, which deters the 
Fr. from their intended attempt against Cud- 
dalorc, 88. June^ seduces them to assault it, 
afid repulses them, 91, August^ taken prisoner 
before Ariancopang, 100 1749, com- 

mands the second expedition into Tanjore and 
takes Devi Cotah, 113 to 117. relieves thode- 
tachment at Achevaram, 117, 118. July, 
returns Avith the army to Fort St Darid, 130. 

flr60 March 22a, joins Naziijing with 

the Eng. troops, and is appointed to treat with 
him for the company, 138. who rejects his 
advice aonceming the operations of the field, 
139. March 23d, cannonade with the Fr. 140. 
endeavours to warn Naziijing of the treachery 

carrying on against liiin, 140. wlio denies his 

requests for the company, 145, because he will 
not march to A^cot ; on Avhich the Major quits 
him, and returns with the troops to Fort St, 
David, 146. August, commands there as tem- 
porary Governor, and, on the prevarications 
of Mahomedally, recalls the Eng. troops 
which had joined him, 160. October, returns 

to England, 167. 1762, March the 15th, 

arrives again at Fort St. David, 213. the 17th 
marches wdth the reinforcement, accompanied 
by Clive, 213. the 28th, cannonade at Cot- 
laddy, 214. 28th and 29th, reinforced by de- 
tachments from Tritchinopoly, 214. the 29th, 
general cannonade between the tAvo armies ; 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, 215 to 217. Apa il 3d, 
the enemy retire into tne island, Elimiserum 
taken, and a gun in the island, 219, 220. 
det^hes Clive with a strong force to Samia- 
• veram, 220, 221. m, 223. And Monaegee to 
take CoUaddy, 226. forms a line of 5 miles 
along tlfe South of the Caveri, 226. May the 
9th, detaches Dalton against D*A"atueil, 226. 
recalls him, 228. the 18th, passes into the 
island, and throws up an entrenchment east of 
the Pagodas from river to river, 232. May 
31st, summoneth Law, 237. consulted by 
the allies concerning Chundasaheb, whom 

Monaegee 
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Monacgee had got into his possession, 23d, 239. 
l^aw capitulates with him, 238, 239. recalls 
the troops with Clive to the main body on the 
islands, 239. Jtme 3d, receives the surrender 
of all the French troops and their equipments 
in the Pagodas of Jumiokistm and Seringham, 
239, 210, great ability of this campaign, 210, 
Monacgee confers again with him conceniing 
Chund^aheb, 240, 241. learns that the Na- 
bob had promised Tritchinopoly to the Myso- 
reans, 243. will not int^cre, 244, June 
the 18th, recalls the Eng. troops which had 
marched to Utatoor, 246. the 28th, marches 
with them and the Nabob from Tritchinopolv, 
they summon Volcondah, 247, 248. JtJg 
6th, Arrive at IVivadi, which surrenders ; the 
Major goes into Fort St. David for his health, 
248. goes to Madrass to dissuade the attack of 
Gingee, 233. Atiguai the 16th, returns with 
a company of Swiss, and takes the command 
of the army, 255. his motions, 256. August 
18th, defeats the French at Bahoor, 256, fi57. 
ikptetnbery marches with the Nabob and Innis 
Khan to Trivadi, 261. from thence against 
Yandiwash, which pays a contribution, 266, 
267. the army returns in October to Trivadi, 

ill JVIowew.toFort St, David, 267. 1753. Ja- 

nuarpt marches with the army and the Nabob 
to Trivadi, cannonades the Morattoes on the 
9th, marches several times to Fort St. David 
for provisions, always harrassed by the Morat- 
toes, 276. who siifTer considerably on the 
28th, p, 276. F<?5r«ary, finds the French en- 
trenchments too strong to be attacked, 277. 
April 1st, attacked by the Fr. and Morattoes 
in the march from Fort St.David, and repulses 
them, 279, 280. April 20th, receives intel- 
ligence of the distress to which Tritchin<^oly 
is reduced for provisions, and immediately 
prepares to march thither, 281. at Condore 
confers with the King of Tanjorefor a supply 
of horse, 281. in, 282. Mag 6th, arnves at 
l^tehinopoly, 283. the 10th, attacks the 
enemy in the I. of Seringheuxt, 283, 284, 286. 
encamps at the FaeguMa tope in ordm* to pro- 
tect the convoys, 285. the enemy avoid his 
encounter untu reinforced, 286. June 24th, 
25th, motions of the two. camps, 289, 290. 
Jtme 26th, Battle of t/ie Golden Bock, in which 
the enemy are defeated, 290 to 294. resolves 
to march to Taiyore, 294. marches with the 
Nabob, encamps at Conondercoile, and de- 
putes Mr. VsJk to the King, 296. m, 298.. 
m, 299. receives a detachment from the coast 
and is joined by Monacgee with *3000 horse 
and 2000 matchlocks, 299, A:uguet 7th, re- 
turning, defeats the enemy in sight of Trit- 
chinopoly, and preserves the Convoy, 299 to 

303. encamps at the five rocks, Eluniserum 
taken by Monacgee, 303. hangs De Cattans, 

304. the 23d and 24th, the enemy retire on 


h£s ^proach to Weycondah, he follows tliem 
to Mwtachellinoor, when they receive a re- 
inforcement equal to the whole of the Engl. 
Ibrce, 304. encamps at the Fac^ire*s tope, and 
foceives several convoys 306. SepterAer t!ie 
1st, encamps near ^e French rock, in order 
to cover the approach of a reinforcement, and 
to protect the convoys fromTondiman’s woods ; 
the enemy encamp at the Bugor loaf rock, 307. 
Hepiemher, 19th, cannonadq, the rcmibrccmcnt 
arrives, 808, 309. S^ena^ 2lk, Battle of 
the Sugar-loaf rock, in which the enemy arc 
entirely defeated, 30D to 314. the 22d, takes 
Weycondah, 314, 815. encamps at the French 
rock, abounds in provisions, 315, 316. October 
23d, rdnforces Tritchinopoly, and marches 
into cantonments at Coileddy, 316. m, 319, 
320. Nov, 25th, detaches a party to reinforce 
the city after the assault, and marches the 3d 
of Oeceinber with tha army, 324. desires the 
K. of Tanjore to send his troops with Monac- 
gee, not Gauderow, 325. 1754, is soli- 

cited by the king to come to his relief, 341. 
augments the garrison of Tritchinopoly, the 
army in the field much inferior to the enemy, 
343. on the loss of the escort and convoy 
coimng from Kelli Cotah, orders the rein- 
forcement ot Devi Cotah to wait there until 
joined by Maphuze Khan, 346b distressed for 
provisions, and disappointed of Mai)huze 
Khan, sends Mr. Palk to i)rocurc tliem ami 
a body of horse from Tanjore, 347. April, 
his operations and intentions bofrayed to the 
enemy by the linguist Poniapah, 348 to 353. 
May 12th, is ill at Tritchinopoly, but views 
the action in which CalUaud repulses the ene- 
my, 855, 356. prepares to march to Tanjore, 
357. marches 5i3d, p, 868. m, 359 i arrives the 
26th,and deputesPalk andCalliaudto theKlng, 
361, presses the junction of Maphuze Khan, 
and of the reinforcements lately arrived from 
England and Bombay, 362. Jidy, anxious 
to return, encamps at Atoliempettah the 22d, 
is joined there by Monacgee on the 26th, 364, 
365. and August the 14i]^ by the reinforce- 
ment from Devi Cotah, 867, 368. on the 
I7th, is oppos^^ the Whole of the enemy’s 
force, between Elimiserum and the French 
rook, who after a cannonade ahd some skir- 
mishes retire, 368,869. 370. the 20th, encamps 
at the Facquire's tope,theenemy fire their camp 
at the five rocks, and enoamn at Mootachil- 
linoOr, ElimiserunL taken by Monacgee, 370. 
September, (Scamps nearer the enemy, who 
retreat into the island, on which he takes the 
grbund they leave, 871. detaches Monacgee 
and Capt^ Joseph Smith, to protect the la- 
botirers repairing the mound atfCoiladdy, 371. 
October, on the suspension of arms, quits Trit- 
chinopoly ( which he had so long and so bravely 
thf ended), and comes to Madrass. receives a 

fommissioji 
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commiBsion of Lieutenant Colonel in the King’ a 
service, and a sword from tJie Company •.•but 
brooks iU tbe appointment of Colonel Adler- 
crom to the general command of the English 

•troops in India, 372. story of his horses stolen 

by the colleries, 381, 382. m, 387. 1755. 

AufftMt, deputed with Palk and Walsh to com- 
pliment the Nabob at Arcot, 398. 

Lin Captain.- — 1755, Mai/ 29th, sent for- 

ward to examine the pasd of Nattam, and 
does not perceive any danger, 391, wt, 392, 
m, 395. 

LONDON.— 1752, the recruits sent to Ma- 
drass, the refuse of the vUlest employments in 

London, 261. 1753, 1754. Duvelaer and 

De Lude, Fr. 'commissaries at T/ondon, to 

treat on the affairs of Coromandel, 365. 

1755, an expedition projected in London 
against Salabadjing, and Fr. troops in his 
seruce, 405, 

Lude, Count of, 1753, 1754, with liis brother 
Duvelaer, commissioned A‘om Paris to treat 
with the ministry in London concerning the 
affairs of India, 3G5. 

M. 

A DA GASCAR, island. 1746, La- 

bourdoipiais refits his squadron, there62. 
Caffre slaves from thence, 81. m, 92, m, 93. 

• Peeves imported from thence to Mauritius, 
94. 

meaning the town op. 

1730. visited by Subderally and Chundasa- 
heb, 38. 1742, Subderally sends his fa- 

mily thither, 45, his son Seid Mahomed 

removed to Vandiwash, 50, 1746. Sep- 

temper y Delabourdomiais resolves to attack it, 

64. founded about the year 1646, described, 

65. ite trade and garrison, 65, 66. Anffmt 
18th, cannonaded by the Fr. squadron, 66, 
deserted by the Eiigush, 66, September the 3d 
to the 10th, attacked by Labourdonnais, 07, 
68. capitulates on laasom, 68, Anwarodcan’s 
mespages forbidding the F. to attack it, 68, 
Dupleuc protasts against the ransom, 69. the 
effects are shipped, 69. October 2d, the Fr. 
squadron ruihed by a hurricane, 70. October 
10th, thtf treaty of ransom signed by Dela- 
bourdonnais. 71. the 12th, he sails, and 

^ leaves -the town to one of the council of 
PondicherA’, 71, 72. the town attacked by 
Maphuse Khan, 7^ 7i4, 75. who retires to 
St. Thom6 and is defeated there, 75, 76. 
St. ThonU is 4 m. V. 75. October, the capitu- 
lation declared void, the inhabitants des- 
peraed, 77, 78. m, 78. Sadraes 30 m, 79, 
79, w.»81. December, the* Fr. garrison 
ruin the neighbouring country, 84, Norem- 
jbor, attempt to take on of the Eng. compa- 


ny's ships which anchored in the road, 84, 

1747. Jamutry, one taken, 85, 86, June, 

the Neptune, a Fr. 50 gun ship, destroyed in 
the road by Griffin's squadron, 87. m, 88. 

17 48. Jum the 10th, Bouvet lands 

troops and trefcure, 90, 91, followed by 
• the Eng. squadron, which arrives too late, 
90. w, 91. m, 98. — —1749. January, Bou- 
vet arrives again, and lands troops and trea- 
sure, 107. restored to the Eng, by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. August , Boscawen receives 

it from the French, 130, 131. 1750. 

March Naziijing will not confirm the grant 
of territory near Madrass, given by Maho- 

medally to the Eng. company, 145. 1761, 

Mahomedolly's offers of a considerable ter- 
ritory, 17L Augmt 21st, Clive hiarchcs 
against Arcot, 183. 2-eighteen pounders and 
some stores sent to him, 185. Ovlober 20th, 
and a reiufofccment wutli Lieutenant Innis, 
191. VondamaXee, 15 m. w> 191. KilpaUick 
sent wnthlnnis’s detachment augmented, 193, 
^)ecember, the communication with Arcot in- 
terrupted by the Fr. at Conjeverani, 199. 
December, Clive returns from his successful 
campaign, and goes to Fort St. David, 200. 

1752. Fchnmnj 2d, he takc.s the field 

again from hence. Vcndalm'e 25 m. s. w. 
209.* June, the presidency again established 
at Madrass, -48. Jw/?/, liawrcnce goes thi- 
ther, 353. Two companies of Swdss, sent in 
boats to Fort St. David, taken, 255. Augns>t, 
Lawrence returns to Fort St. David with 
another, 255. September, Clive marches against 
Cliinglapett and Cobelong, 261 . Cohelong 20 
m. s. 262. m, 262. The cannon wliich Lu- 
bourdonnais had taken at Madras recovered 

at Chinglnpett, 264. m, 266. ‘1753. Sep« 

tH/mber, a dctaclmiciit marches to pi olcct Tri- 
petti, 318. Sadrass 0 hours from Madrass, 
337. a ground-rent paid to the Nabobs of 

Arcot, 338. 1754. August, Godeheu sends 

back the 2 companies of Swiss, 367. October 
11th, suspension of arms proclaimed, 371, 
372. December, Commodore Pocock arrives, 
375. m, 375. DupleLx used to say he would 
reduce it to its original state of a fishing town, 
378. 1755. Januanj, Governor Saun- 

ders sails for England, 379. communication 
by sea with TiniveUy, 384. Heron recalled, 
395. August 30th, the Nabob Mahomodally 
comes to Madrass, 398. and in November, 
marches with a detachment against the North- 
ern Polygars, 398. the squadron arrivctl in 
July, sailed in October, 405. the districts of 
the 3 Northern Polygars, 50 m, to the n. 
417. 1756. April, Moodileo annoa hi- 

ther fi-om TinivClly, 421, 

M AD R A N P 11 K s I u KN c Y, Government. 

rules all the Eng. establishments and possessions 
Q q q mi 
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on the C. of Coromandel, 33. 1742, re- the retreat of the army from Velote, 42o. 

quested to protect the family of Subderolly, vJbre ignorant of the proffers artd represen- 

60. 1745, threatened by Anwaxodean tations made to Salaoadjing by the Nabob 

Khan, if the Eng. squadron commit any hos- and Jaiferally, 428. Jufy, accept the invi- 

tilities against the Ft. settlements, 81, tation of Salubadjing, to send a detachmefit 

1746, neglected to purclmsG his assistance to his assistance ; but are prevented by new.s 

against Eelabourdonuais, 66. (N, B. Madrass of the calamities in Bengal, 484. 

Burreiidered to Delftbottrdonnois on the lOth MAiyUBA, City, Cooi0:liY, GovERwaNT, 

0/ September, 1746; and the Fr. remained Polygars. 1736, Budasaheb placed by 

inpossesaion of it until August, 1749 : during Chundasabeb, in the city and government, 39, 

which time the preaidencj^ waa at Fort St. advances with a large convoy and 

David, and continned there until May, 1762, escort to his toother *s assistance, and is dc- 

when it waa agiain removed to Madraaa, p, feated and killed, 44. 1761, Allum Khan 

248, J 1762. November, determine to treat gets possession of the city, and declares for 

the Mysorean as an enemy, 268. 1763. Chundasabeb, 169. the importance, extent, 

Au 0 uat, send a reinforcement for the army and antiquity of the city, 169. 1761. Fe^ 

to I)e^%icotah, by sea,^ 301, send 500 Sepoys hruary, attacked by Captain Cope and Ab- 

from Arcot to the relief of Trinomalee, 316. duUwahab Khar, who are repulsed, 170. 

iVietoor almost out of the reach of operations 1762, Allum Khan joins Chundasaheb 

from Madrass, 317. m, 326.- — 1764, March, with a large body of troops, 208, m, 216. 

send a reinforcement to Devicotah, to repair May, these troops return home, 231. June, 

the loss of the escort cut off on the 16th of Mahomedally mcaqs to mve Madura and its 

February, and entertain Maphuse Kl&n dependencies to the I^sorean, instead of 

with his cavalry, 346, 346. willing to give Tntchinopoly, 244. 1766, Detachment 

Tritchinopoly, if the Mysorean would re- sent with Colonel Heron: Maphuze Khan 

imburse the expences incurred in the war, appointed to govern the countries of Ma- 

361. May, pressed by Lawrence to hasten dura and Tinivelly, 380. March, the army 

the reinforcements and Maphuze Khan, 362. takes possession of the city of Maduia, which 

advance Maphuze Khan 60000 rupees, 363, is ab|indoned ^ the governor ^and garrison, 

ordered from England to acquiesce to the 383 to 385. The country of Moravar ad- 

terms on which they concluded the conditional joins to the Western districts, 384. Colonel* 

treaty with Godeheu, 371. their assi^fance re- Heron lets the country with that of Ti- 

quested by Jafferally and Vizeramrauze, 373. nivelly to M!aphuze Khan, 688. May 

m, 877. 1765, forbid Colonel Heron to 28th, Colonel Herdri, returning to Trit- 

make an alliance with the MOTavar, 387. chinopoly, leaves 1000 of the company’s 

alamed by the approach of Salabadiing, Sepoys m the city, 391. great advantages 

recall the army out of the Madura and Tim- to the government of Arcot by the recovery 

velly countries, 389. recall Colonel Heron to of these countries, 396, the submissions 

Madrass, 395. June, forbid Calliaud to made during his expedition proceeded en- 

pose Maissin at Teriore, 896. but order hun, tirely from the dread of the English arms, 
if he should attack Arieloro or Wariorepol- 398, 399. Mianrfi, Moodemlah, and Nabi 

lam, 397. request the Nabob to come and Caun Catteck, left by Allum Khan in the 

settle at Arcot. 397. August, send a depu- government of the southern countries ; their 

tation to invite him to Madrass, 398. October, profligate rule, 899. Mianah the fugitive go- 

obtain from bim assignments on the lands, vemor of Maduia, 400, June, Maphuze 

898. jybvcwi6cr, and send a detachment with Khan proceeds again to TiniveUy, 401. rd, 

him against the Ncffthern Polygars, 398. 402. m, 420, 1756, schme of the Ti- 

leam the Nabob’s pretensions to the Madura nivelly Polygtos and Allum leap's gover- 
and Tinivelly countries, 899, no hostilities nors to take the city ; the Madura Fotygars 
with the French this year, 403. their mea- promise to join, 420, 421. evil consequences 

sures concerning the expedition projected to if lost, 421. the districts of Nadamundeluni 

be carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- lie midway between the city of Madura and 

bay, 406, 407. 1766. January, to in- the Pulitaver^s pl^e|^ 421, 422. Chevelpe- 

dulge the Nabobs permit Kilpatrick to march tore 45 m. s. w. 422. ISie Madura Poly^ 

agamst Yelore, 417. deterred by the motious gars with their troops join the confederacy, 

of the Fr. from attacking it, send a deputy to which resolve to attack Maphuze Khan, be- 

negoUato with the Phouzdar, 418, 419. recall fojtt they attempt the city, 422.. and March 

their troops, 420. April, send Mahomed 2l8t, are tentirely defeated; ithis victory 

I^of with a detachment into the Madura and saved the city, 423. April 6th, Mahomed 

TiniveUy countries, 421, but hod no occasion Issoof with his detachment arrives there, and 

to take the field again in the Carnatic after finds the garrison, the defences, and the stores, 
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in tlie greatest disorder ; the Governor Da- 
nishmend IChan, 423. • 

MADUBAy PoLYGARS, w, 420, 421, 422. 
Makmood, Moh^msd, The Kkowrasmi^n, 
.j6th of the dynasty, does not seem to l^vc 
fixed in India, is driven out of the dominions 
of Gazna by Gingiichan, 1218, dies in 
1220, p, 10 and 11. m, 13. 

M A H M O 0 D, The Gazhavide, son of 
Sebegtechin, carries the sword and Alcoran 
into Xndostan, in 1000 and 1002, coqucrs 
and converts as far as Viziapore with great 
zeal and cruelty, gets immense wealth, which 
gives rise to we story of a golden tree is 
esteemed tbe Isl of theGhaznavide l)yna8ty,9. 
Mahmood, Nephew and successor of Schea- 
beddin, is the 6th and the last of the Oauri- 
DES, seems to have had little infiuence either 
in Gazna or in India, is assassinated in 1212, 

r, 10. 

MAHMOOD SCHAH, likewise called Sultan 
^ Mahmood, reigns at Pelhi in 1398, is grand- 
son of the emperor Firouz Schah, is con- 
quered and expelled by Tamerlane, 13 and 
14. 

MAHMOOD SCIUH NASSAREDDIN, in 
1246, deposes his brother Massood Schah 
Alaeddin from the throne of Delhi, and 
makes great conquest in India, p, 12. 
MAHOI^lj^DALLY, the present NABOB of 
ARCOTy second son of Anwarodean Khan ; 
* in the course of out narrative often mentioned 
by his ^^tle, the Nabob ; and whenever so 

mentioned tabled under this head. 1746. 

December y sent by his father witli a body of 
troops to the assistance of Fort St. David, 
79. is joined by the other division com- 
manded by his brother Maphuze Khan, 80. 
their sudden appearance strike the Fr. army 

with a panic, 82. 1749. July 23d, escapes 

out of the battle of Amboor, on the death of 
his father, 128. to Tritchinopoly, where his 
mother, with his father’s treasures, had been 
sent for safety, 132. asserts his title to the 
Nabobship against Chundasaheb, by a patent 
of reversion from Nizamalmuluck, 132. the 
iSnglish are in imcertainty about his titld*, 
132. but ought immediately to have supported 
him, 132 send only 120 Europeans to join 
him at Tritchinopoly, 133. solicits Nazir- 

jing to march into the Carnatic, 135, 

• 1760. Maffjiy joins Nazirjing at Waldore 
with 6000 horse, and the detachment from 
Tritchinopoly, 138, 4s^confirmed by him in 
the government df the Carnatic, 144. grants 
a territory near Madrass to English E. I. 
Company, 146. July, takes the field ^om 
Aicot) ^th his own troops and some ot Na- 
ziijing’s, aifd is joined by the English troops 
near Gingee, 147, 148. they march against 


Trivadi, his troops backward and shy, 148. they 
suffer in a cannonade, and are dispirited, 149. 
offended because Captain Cope will not march 
with liim into the more inland parts of the 
country, 149. and does not pay the English 
troops, which ®:e therefore immediately re- 
called by M^or Lawrence, 149, 160. Au^ 
gml 21st, the Fr. intire\y rout his army, 150, 
161. he escapes to Arcot with two or three 
attendants, 161. December 4th, files from the 
field on the death of Nazirjing, and arrives 
with a few attendants at Tritchinopoly, 167. 
employs Rajah Jon^ee to treat with Dupleix, 
offering to relinquish the Carnatic, 162. m, 

167. 1761, asks assistance of the English, 

they send 280 Europeans and 300 Sepoys to 
liim at TOtchUopoly, 168. the S^outhern 
countries lukewarm in his interests, 169. he 
sends his brother Abdullrahim with a consi- 
derable force^ and 30 Europeans to Tiffivel- 
ly, and soon after Cope with his brother Ab- 
dul! w’ahab to attack Madura, who fail, 169, 

170. his troops desert toAlluraKhan, 171. 
asks assistants of the English, and offers a con- 
siderable territory near Madrass, 171. April, 
their forces take the field, are joined six 
weeks after by some of his at Verdachelum ; 
and then by the main body at Volcondah, 

171, *172. who stand their ground in the fight 

there, 174. ouj of his guns lost, crossing the 
Caveri, 179. his troops not to be depended 
on : euparap on the s. side of Tritchinopoly, 
180, July, possesses no longer a single dis- 
trict in the Carnatic ; nor any fort except 
Verdachelum, 181. his army incapable of 
retrieving his affairs, exhaust his treasures, 
183. Morarirow with 6000 Morat- 

toes, hired by *the King of Mysore to assist 
him, 192. November, the Governor of Ami 
takes the oath of fealty to him, 199. pro- 
cures the assistance of the Mysoreans on ex- 
orbitant terms, 202, 203, w, 203. his ca- 
valry dispirited, 204. presses the Regent of 
Mysore to march, and sends a detachment 
of Europeans to remove the enemy in the 

way, 206, 1762. January, February, the 

junction of the Mysoreans, Morattocs, Tan- 
jore, and Tondiman, render his force greater 
than Chundasaheb’s, 208. his revenues in 
the Arcot province impaired by the ravages 
of Rajahsaheb, 209. extent and value of 
the coufttry in the Carnatic recovered for 
him by the successes of Olive, 213« March 
the 29th, his troops join Lawrence and 
Clive, coming with the reinforcement, 215. 
Major Lawrence confers with him on the 
future operations of the war, 217 presented 
with an 18 pounder taken at Elimiserum, 
219. the enemy impressed with the samo 
terrors as they had formerly raised in his 

Q q q 2 araiy, 
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army, 220. Few of Chundasaheb’a troops 
when disbanding take service with him, 231. 
the Governor or Volcondah treated with to 
come into his interests, 233. the Fr. troops 
taken at Yollcondah agree not to serve against 
him for 12 months, 235. <Mr. Law supposes 
he would never spare the life of Ohundasa- 
heb, 236. June the lst» is informed that Mo- 
nacgee is in possession of Ohundasaheb, and 
demands him, 238. Letter of Dupleix, avow- 
ing his determination to p^secute him, 239. 
the Fr. surrendering at Seriugham, give their 
parole not to serve against him or his allies, 
239. insists with threats, 240. Monac^ee 
sends the head of Chimdasaheb to him, which 
he treats ignominiously, 241. his successes 
imbitfored by the certainty of another war, 
242. unwilling to march into the Carnatic ; 
his promise to give Tritchinopoly to the My- 
soitean discovered, 243. his ai)ologies ibr 
this measure, 244. Conference with the My- 
sore commissaries and Morarirow on tliis sub- 
ject, 244, 245, 246. thinks he has seethed 
the frienship of Morarirow, 246. 28th, 

marches with the English army, receives a 
contribution from volcondah, 247, 248. 
July the 6th, they take the pagoda of Tri- 
vadi, 248. the .Eng. troops at his solicitation 
march against Gmgee, 253. 600 \)f his 
horse accompany them, 253. after the defeat 
at Vicravandi, the army retreats tocTrivadi, 
thence to Chimundelhm, 255. Avgust 16th, 
1 7th, his troops, 4000 horse and Peons, serve 
at the battle of Bahoor, 255. his cavalry in- 
stead of pursuing the enemy, when routed, 
plunder the camp, 257. thfe Jemmadars of his 
Peons in Tritchinopoly tamper with the My- 
soreans, 257. are forgiven," and sent to join 
him at Trivadi, 258. Kirroodin Khan is 
his brother-in-law, 268. and tells the Myso- 
reans, that they shall be paid when the Na- 
bob’s finances are in a better condition, 260. 
invidious conduct of the Mysorean towards 
him, 260. Innis Khan, sent to join the Fr, ; 
on their defeat at Bahoor, joins the Nabob, 
and takes the oath of fidelity to him, 261. 
October, Cobelong and Chiiiglapett attacked 
at his request, 261. his colours hoisted in 
Cobelong deceive a Fr, reinforcement, 262. 
proceeds with the army against Vandiwash, 
266. receives a contribution there, 267. the 
Morattoes plunder in the coimtfies which 
acknowledge him, 267. October the 31st, re- 
turns with the army to Trivadi, and Novem- 
ber the 16th, to Fort St. David, 267. Innis 
Khan with his Morattoes quit him, 268. 
the Regent dissembles his intentions of com- 
mitting hostilities against him, 268. December, 
a party of his Sepoys taking flight, cause 
the defeat of the Eng. troops posted in the 


Choultry on Seringham, 270. wliich puts 
an end to all negotiation . l^tween him and 
the Mysoreans, 271.— 1753, the junction 
fiif the Morattoes enables DupleU to make 
head against him in the Carnatic, 273. ^^d 
he is beMended by aU the Nabob’s ehemies, 
275. January, who returns with the Eng. 
army commanded by Lawrence, and his own 
cavalry, to Trivadi, 273. 278. consulted 

by Lawrence, 281. 20th, suddenly ob- 

liged to march with him to Tritchinopoly, 
280. applies for horse to the K. of Tanjore, 
is visited by Succogee, and at Condore by the 
King. The Tanjorine horse join him one 
day, and leave bim the next, 281. May 6th, 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, his cavalry 3000, p, 
283. practices of the Mysorean to prevent 
the K. H>f Tanjore from giving him assistance, 
285 and 286. his troops at Arcot, bad, are 
defeated by Mortizally’s, 288. at Tritchino- 
poly, only 100 of his horse encamp with Maior 
Lawrence ; the i*est remain under the walls^ 
289. after the victo^ of the Golden Rock, pre- 
pares to proceed with the army to Tanjore, 
294. is stopped by his troops in the city, 
and released % Dalton, 294, 295, 296. mar- 
ches with the army and only 60 of his own 
horse ; the rest go over to the enemy, 296. his 
Peons in the city only sit for night watches, 
297. August 7tn, provides scJferal thousand 
bullocks to bring provisions from Tanjore, 
299. August 9th, during the engagement, 
the Nabob and his retinue are kept at a dis- 
tance with the convoy, 300. extreme neglect 
of his officers, in not procuring the provisions 
intended, 803. Berkatoolah &thful to him, 
305. October 23d, goes and remains with the 
army at Coiladdy, 316. his forces every 
where insufiicieiit, 316. has assigned the rc- 
vonues of Tripetti to the Company, 318. 
Mahomed Comaul was the most dangerous 
of the chiefs who disturbed his possessions in 
the Carnatic, 319. the King of Tanjore is 
deterred by Dupleix from assistinff him, 319. 
but after the repulse on the assault of Trit- 
chinopoly is sorry that he had been so much 
inclined to his enemies, 325. and pretends 
that he is sending troops to joinlwn, 325. 

1754. the English commissaries at Sadrass 

insist that he be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, 337. the French proffer to provide 
for him otherwise, after he hasiaettledms dis- 

E utes with the Mysoreans, 338. his patents 
*om Nazirjing, CFiiOzlo^ Khan, and the 
Great Mogul asserted, 33ff. Saunders ofibrs to 
release the It. prisoners, if the Fr. will ac- 
knowledge Mahomedally, 839. another pro- 
posal omitted by the English, 341. hie brother 
Maphuze Khan promises to join him with a 
body of troops, 346. m, 350, humiliating 

proposal 
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l^opoftal of tho Mysorean, 3^1. May 23d, ac- 
oampames the axiny to Taujore, 363. hadliot 
money to purchase the return of Morarirow to 
his own country, 860. the restoration of l^p- 
macgjce to his former oMoes at Tatijore, ne- 
cessary to the intereMs of Mahomedally, 361. 
who prevails on thedC. to supply the money 
dmanded by Moxarirow as ihe condition of 
his retreat, 363. presses Xjawrence to wait 
at Tanjore until joined by Maphuse Khan, 
366. the army reviewed before him, 368. 
MortizaUy aesnowledgea him, but on oondi- 
tioiiB very advantageous to hinmelf, 372. the 
reyenues of Sermgnam assigned by him to the 
Mysoreans, 376. va^ of the lauds n. of the 
PfOiar^ mortgaged by him to the English, 377. 
— — 1766. requests them to send their troops 
to reduce the countries of Madura and Tixii- 
vcUy, which he appmnts his brother Maphuze 
Khan to govern, 360. Fehrmry^ accompanies 
the army to Mannar, where the four princi- 
pal Polygara of Tritchinopoly agree to pay 
their arrears of tribute, 380, 381. Lachenaig 
evades, 381. but is compelled by hostilities 
and the Nabobs retruns to Tritchinopoly, 382. 
the Moravar desires to be reconciled to him ; 
his authority established in Madura, 384. and 
in the open country of Tinivelly, but the 
Polygars procrastinate their tributes, 386. the 
Mysorean, rdhurning to his own country, makes 
^ over to the Prench all that the Nabob hadmade 
’ overtohim, 380. his breach of foith to theMy- 
Oorean, 3^0. the Polygar of NelUtangavUle 
refuses with contumacy to acknowledge hun, 
390. «/uZy, requested by the. Presidency, to 
come and settle with his family at Arcot, is 
escorted by Polier, arrives at Tanjore, is vi- 
sited, byMonacgee, arrives at Port St. David, 
397. goes on board the Kent. Aiiguatthe I9th, 
arrives at Arcot, is invited by a deputation to 
come to Madrass, arrives there the 80th, makes 
Ikrther assignments to the company, and 
marches wi3x a detachment under the com- 
mand of Kilpatrick gainst the northern Poly- 

f ars. 898. his sovereignty over the Madura and 
inivelly countries 1^ been acknowledged by 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Cawn Cat- 
teck, ia a declaration dated November the 19th, 
1762, p, 399. sends 6Q0 Sepoys raised by 
himself to Maphuse Khan, 401. who arc 
twice routed at Ccdacad, 401, 402. the quar- 
•rel between ITanjore and Toiidiman, likely U} 
produce the defection of one of them to his 
enemies^ 402. compfomkes with the three 
northern PolygaA, 417» his anxiety to attack 
Vdore, gratified, 417. — 1766. /ontwry, 
Mbrttolfy offers to pay 260000 rupees, il re- 
leased from all fiirther molestation firom him, 
410. m, 42C(! receives inteUtgenee of the con- 
fedcarocy to attack Madura, 421. his Sepoys 


with Maphuze Khan put under the command 
of Mahomed Issoof, 421. Abdul Rahim, his 
half brother, 422. his negotiations in the 
court of Salabadjing, 426. m wjiich the Eng- 
lish knew nothing, 428. 
MAHOMEDAN,*MAHOMEDANS m gt- 
nzoAL, MQOR8 nr GitNSEaii. The newthern 
Indians early and easily l^umed liahomedans, 
6. no bridges of arches in India, before the 
Mahomedans, 7* Mahomedon princes made 
conquests in Ifidostan long before Tamerlane, 
9. the dominion extended by Cothbeddiu Ibek 
in 1219, p, 11. Dynasty of Uie first Mahome- 
dan kings of Delhi, 12. the king of Kash- 
^0, a Mahomedan, when Tamerlane came 
into India, 16. their increase in India, now 
ton millions, 24.thow gOTerning relltiye to 
themselves and to the Indians, 26, 26, 27, 
28. foreign Mahomedans degenerate in India 
in the 3d generation, 29. Peritsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan conquerors in Indostan, 
30. govern many of the countries subject to 
Belhi, and are by Europeans improperly called 
MOORSf 35. the Caiiiatic was not entirely 
conquered by tlie Moors uaitil the beginning of 
the present century, 37. when the Morattoes 
retreated before them from thoii' nosseasions in 
this country, 41. festival of the Mahomedans, 
47. their armies how composed, 49. devotion 
to Mecca, 62. the Pitans bravest of the 
Mahomedan soldiery, 56. the Moors how 
little silled in sieges, 73 to 75. their auk- 
war dness in the management of ort^eTy, 74 
and 75. Port St. David confirmed to the J^g. 
when the Moors con^erod the Carnatic, 76. 
careful in preventing Europeans from learning 
tbe state of the countiy, 85. condition on 
which Tanjor^ submitted to them, 129. the 
Indostan and Persic are the only languages 
used in the courts of the Mahomedan princes 
of Indostan, 144. the Moors as well as Indians 
often defend tliemselves well behind walls, but 
no where by night, 152, politics of the Ma- 
homedanlowof Indostan, 167. enthusiasm 
of the Mahomedans during the feast of Hassein 
and JuBsein, 193. Moors as well as Indians 
attached to lucky and unlucky days, 217. 
trade of the Mahomedans to Arabfo and Persia, 
407. the country about Bancoote inhabited 
by them, 413. their cavalry despise the Indians 
as enemies, 422. the Moors called by Balage- 
row a prefidious and ungrateful nation, 429. 
See Jlhlhif Jndiat Indostan^ Mootvt, Moorish, 

MAHOMEnaKisH, the northeoi Indians easily 
converted, to 24. 

MAnoHEO Barky, See Mianah. 

Mahomep CoMAUii, commanded a body of 
horse at the siege of Arcot, 1763. the most 
considerable of the adventurers in the Ai cot 
province, surprizes Nclore, and niarchrs 

rtgsiuts 
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against Tripetti, 317. is opposed by Nazea- 
buUa and an Eng. detaclunent ; is defeated, 
taken, and put to death, 318. was brave and 
dang^UB, 319. m, 326. 

MAHOMED FURRUCKSIR, See Furrucksir. 

Mahomed Issoop, inlisted ftnder Clive with a 
conmany of Sepoys, a little before the battle 
of Covreftauk, 346, 347. his military cha- 
racter ; schemes and conducts the convoys of 
provisions at Tritchinopoly, 347. practices of 
r oniapah to render him suapiSiEted of treachery, 

348 to 364. 1764. May 12th, is, with 

Calliaud*8 detacliment, sent to bring in the 
convoy, and serves in the general engagement 
which ensued, 364, 356. stationed with six 
companies of Sepoys, and protects the water- 
courses at Mootachellinoor, 372, 1755, 

Fehrurayy attacks the barrier of Lachenai^, 
383. sent to invest Coilguddy, mistakes hi 
ordei'S, 384. his intrepidity in the attack of 

the gate 386. 391. 1766. Jamiary, 

sent mto Velore, to treat with Mortizally, 418. 
gives him the lie, 419. appointed to edm- 
mand the troops in the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 421. arrives at Tritchinopoly, 421 
marches with a considerable detachment, 423. 
April 6th, arrives at Madura, examines its 
state of defence, 423. leaves two compa- 
nies of Sepoys there, 424. Che^elptofe aban- 
doned to him ; joins Maphuze Khan at Caye- 
ttoTA they proceed to E#tapon^m, 424, he 
takes Coihrepettah by assault : on ttie 1 0th of 
June, arrives again at Chevelpetore, and takes 
Oalaneandan, 426. 

Mahomed Maihach, See Moodemiah. 

Mamomed Mauzm, See Bohader Schah. 

Md HOMED SCHAH, Great Moode, ..^son 
of Jean Schah, succeeds Rs^eih al Dowlet, 
and is raised to the throne by the brothers 
Abdallah and Hossan Ally ; one of whom pe- 
rishes in batUe against him, and the other is 
assassinated by his courtiers, 21. his reign af- 
terwards indolent and irresolute ; offends Ni- 
zamalmuluck, who excites Thames Kouli 
Khan to invade India, by whom Mahomed 
Schah is defeated in 1739, 22. and reinstated 
in the throne, 23. governs afterwards timo- 
rously, 121.—— 1748. sends his son Ahmed 
Schan, and hW favourite, the Vizir Kimmu- 
ruldien, against the Abdalli. April, dies in 
convulsions, on hearing of the death of the Vi- 
zir,;?, 122. 

Maissin. ' ‘1763. November 27th, commands 
the Ft troops ii>>the attempt to surprize Trit-' 
chinopoly, 321, ravs^es Tondiman’s country ; 
takes Killanorc and Kelli Cotah, 357. ciurts 
through the mound at coiladdy, 360. August 
the 17th, opposes the army returning from 
Tanjore, 3C8. but has orders to avoid a deci- 
eh’U action, 370.^ 1766. May, June, 


marches, and settles Terriore, 396.fttimmoneth 
.^ielore and Wariore FoDam. 396. but ia or- 
dered to desist, 897. 

MALABAR COAST Ooaoa this coast men- 
tioned, 18. the English settlements on tlr:s 
side of India are under Bombay, 33* The 
country otCamra extends between the rivers 
Alega and Cungrecora, 121. The Cavori rises 
in the momltaans t^thin 36 miles of Manga- 
lore, 177. the rains which ftdl on the moun- 
tains of this G. subject the and other 

rivers of the CorommM eooH to Sudden 
changes, 179. some parts of Mysore extend 
withui 30 m of the coast, 202. Travmcore 
is the southern division, 400. intersected by 
many rivers ; the inhabitants from the earliest 
antiquity ad^cted to piracy, 407. rise and ac- 
quisitions of Angria, 407, 408. Grabs and 
Gallivats the vessels peculiar to this coast, 408 
of which Angria’ s ffeot had for 60 years been 
the terror, 416. 

Malabar, Language, m, 218. written by Mrs. 
Dupleix, 319. 

Malabar Woman, m, 104. 

Malacca, Stheiohts op, part of Mr. Bar- 
net’fi squardon take Fr. ships th^e in 1744, 

p, 60. 

Maladirao, Polygax, on the*8 bank of the 
Kirstna, about 90 m. s. w. oi Hyderabad, 
opposes Bussy and the Fr. troOpsin their re- 
treat from Sanore, May, 1756, p, 430. 

Mal AROSE Holcar, 429, 430, See Holcar. 

Malay Islands, axe included i]\ the East 
Indies, 1. 

Malva Province, added to the Mogul do- 
minions by Homaion before his flight, 17. 

Manapar, a village 30 m. s. of Tritchinopoly, 
where the army with Heron halt, Febrmry, 
1766, p, 380. and the Polygars send their 
agents to the Nabob, 380, 381. 

Mattarcoile, apagoda, 12 m. s w. of ChiUanbrum, 
—- 1764. Ju?wary, Februafy, the Fr. have 
a large magazine of rice ; summoned by a 

detachment from DeviCotah, which is defeated 
368. 

Mandleslow, quoted for the story of the cruelty 
of a Nabob to a set of handsome women, 28. 

Mangalore, on the C. of Malabar, the Ca- 
veri rises in the mountains witl^ 30 miles 
of this place, 177. 

Manilra, a Fr, ship returning from thence 
taken in 1744, p, 60, • * 

Maprdzb Khan, eldest son of Anwarodeon 

Khan. 1746. xkbober, sent father 

with an army to take Mdoras from the Fr. 
73. attacks it aukwardlr, 74. is defatted in 
anally, 76. retires toot. Thome, 76. Octo- 
ber the 24th. is routed there by Paradis with 
a detachment from ’ Pondlchen^, 76 Decem- 
ber, routs Paradis near Sadras, 79, joins his 

brother 
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brother Mahomedally at Fort St. David, 80 . orepctta ; they proceed to Chevelpetore, and 

• tluir sudden appearance strikes the Fr. c^y arrive there the 10th of June, 425. 

a panic. 82. Dupleix tries to gain him, Mabtin, Father, the Jesuit, stands single in 
83. — 1747< January, to whose proposAi^^ his assertion of the diabolical practices of the 

• ho Ustoas, 84- and goes to Pondicherry^86. CoUeries, 382. 

August, is reported to be killed in the battle of Mabcarhbnas, Islftnd. See Bourbon, 

Amboor, but was taken prisoner, 128. he was Maskblyne, Lieutenant. 1751. July, taken 
carried to Pondicherry, and released at the prisoner at the streightffcof Utatoor ; gives his 
rj^uest of Nasiijing ; accompanied Murzafa- parole to Chundasaheb, 175. 
jing out of the Carnatic, but on his death Mossoolas, the common and slightest boots on 
remained in Cudapah, until the beginning of the C. of Coromandel, 255, m. 3B7. 

1754. when he came to.Arcot with a body MASSOtJD SCHAH ALAEDDIN, son of 
of horse and Peons, and proffered his service Firouz Schah llocneddin, succeeds his uncle 
to his brother Iblahomedally, 345, 346, hut Beharam Schah. in the throne of Delhi, 
will not march until he gets money, 346. and is deposed in 1246 by his brother Mah- 

loiters at Ooi^everam cavming far it, 347. mood Schah Nasserrendin, 12. 

retreats before a Tr, detachment from Gin- Masulipatham. City and DisteiAs. No 


gee, which takes Outramalore; but he retakes 
it with the aid of an Eng. party commanded 
by Ensign Plchar^ 362. receives 60000 ru- 
pees, and is Joined by the reinforcement 
from Madras, 363 expected by the Tanjo- 
rines, 866. arrives at Fort, St. David, and 
his troops will not march farther, without 
more money, 267. on wh.\Qh the reinforce- 
ment Join the onny without him, 367, 308. 
m, 872. December, arrives with 1000 horse 
at Tritchmopoly, and is appointed by the Na- 
bob to govern the countries of Madura and 
Tinivelly* <180. 1765, February, accom- 

panies the English army with his own troops, 

* 380. they arnve at Madura. 383. in the 
middle of March at Tinivelly, 385. em- 
bezzles tne collections, and takes the coun- 
tries at farm from Colonel Heron, 388. pre- 
vaUs on him to stay after he had been re- 
called, 389. neglects to furnish the pay of 
the Eng. Sepoys, 390, 391. May, accompa- 
nies the army to Madura, 391. his train in 
the pass of Nattam, 392. returns from Nat- 
tam to Madura. 395. the Poly gars and the 
former governors resolve to contest the 
countries, 899 and 400. his troops at Calacad 
threaten^ 401. June, he returns from Ma- 
dura to T^ivelly; his forces, 401. those at 
Calacad defeated in 401. and again in 
September, 402. he encamps before the PuH- 
taver's place; where in November he loses 
two oompjnieB of the English Sepoys, 402. 
returns to Tinivelly, to borrow money, 420. 

1756, the presidency resolve to take 

• the monagwent out of w hands, 421, m, 
421. ^ of his best horse defeated in the 
KwMPlidulum comiky, and his garrison at 
Chevslpdtiire, stinender. 422. March 2l8t, 
totally defeats the rebel army. 428. is joined 
atCayeter by Mahomed Issoof, 424, ma dis- 
tresses from want of money, authority, acti- 
vity, sad rfecdutton, 424. they march to Eti- 
apmm 424. Mahomed Issoof takes^Coil- 


port for a ship of 300 tons between this and 

(^ape Comorin, 112. 1760. May, Na- 

ziijing’s officers seize the Fr. factory there ; 
the city is‘ situated at the mouth of the 
Kristna : its ancient Importance, 146. error 
foncerning a colony of Arabians giving 
from hence a race of kings to Delhi: its pre- 
sent trade and painted cloths, 147. July, 
taken by 2 ships and a detachment from Pon- 
dicherry, 147. September, Dupleix insists that 
Nazirjing cedeitto the ¥r. company, 163. 
December, it is confirmed to them by Murza- 

fajing the revenues, 161. 1752, utility 

to the Fr. in the Carnatic by its communi- 
cation jvith Golcondah, 250. the province of 

Condavtr adjoins to its territory, 328. 

1753. January, Bussy comes to Massulipat- 
namfor his health, 330. June, returns from 
thence to Golcondah, 332. Moraoin, the 
F/. chief, ordered to take possession of the 4 
Northern provinces, 334. the revenues this 
year 507000 rupees, 336. measures of Mo- 
racin, 373. Vizeramrauze come hither, and 

returns with a Fr. detachment, 374. 1764. 

July, Bussy comes from Hyderabad, and pro- 
ceeds into the ceded provmces, 374. October, 
adjustment of the districts in the conditional 

treaty, 375. m, 376. m, 403. 1766. /a- 

tiuary, Bussy returns, and proceeds to Hyde- 
rabad, 404. 1756. May, on his separa- 

tion from Salabadjing, gives out that he will 
march to Masulipatnam, 429. crosses the 
Kilstna, 200 m. to the w. 430. m, 432, dijB&- 
culty of continuing the march from Hyderabad 
to Masulipatnam, 433. 

Mathews, Commodore, in 1752 attacks Coi- 
labby with his squadron gnd a Portugueze 
army from .Goa, who will not fight, 
410. 

^Iauritivb, Island. 1746, La Bourdoxmais 

equips his squadron there, 62. he was Go- 
vernor of Mauritius and Bouri»bn, 64. De- 
re mher, returns with part of his squadron, 

72 
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72. h(jw much the Island was improved by 

him, 72. 1747, four other ships of the 

squadron arrive from Goa, and Imd 3 arrived 
from France, 88, 89. 1748, these com- 

pose Bouvet^s squadron, who sail in Aprit^ 
89, 90. and return from Idadrass in June^ 
91. Mr. Bosca wen’s squadron sails from the 
Cape of Good II^q to Mauritius on the 8th 
of May, 82, the rortugueze, when they dis- 
covered the Island, called it Geme, the Dutch, 
Mauritius, the Ft, the Isle of Franco; but 
Mauritius prevails, 92. Description of the 
Island, its properties, ports, and advantages, 
93, 94, 95, 96. June 23rd, Boscawen's fleet 
arrives, 96. but want time to reduce it, 96, 
97. the Fr. force there, 97. Islands and 
shoals^ to the North, 98.-* — -1749. January^ 
Bouvet comes again to Madrass, with the 

same squadron as before, 107. 1753, the 

Government sends disciplined Europeans to 
Pondicherry, 304. 

^Iawranhah, Babr retires before the Usbeg 
Tartars from this counti^ into India, p, 17> 

Mu CO A, w, 46. veneration acquired by the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 52. 

\ledapilly. 1753, belonging to the Fr. and 

the Southern point of their possessions in the 
Decan, ,334. the^Gondegama joins the sea 
here, 335. ^ 

Medway, a sixty gun ship. 1746. June, 

is meant in tight with Delabourdonnais, 

p, 62, 63, and 66. 1748, condemijed ; had 

been the cause of the Eng. disgraces ih India, 

88 . 

^edway’s prize, taken at Achin by Barnet, in 

1744, converted into a lighting ship of 40 

guns, 60. 1746. June, suffers more 

than the whole squadron in the engagement 
with Delabourdonnais, 63. 

Mebrasstjto 1739, preceptor of Subderally, 

and his Duan, suspects early the ambition of 

Chundasaheb, 39. 1740. May 20th, taken 

prisoner by the Morratoes at the battle of 
Amboor, 42, settles peace with them, and 
procures their return w next year to attack 
Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 43. induces 
Subderally to place his family and treasures in 

Madrass rather than Pondicherry, 45. 

1742. October, virtuous, and preserved when 
Subdcrally is assassinated in Yelore, 48. 

MelIiOu Khan, the vizir of Mahmood Schah, 
when conquered and expelled by Tamerlane, 
13, 14. 

Mergoi, a port slljuated on the £. coast of the 
bay of Bengal. Barnet’s ships winter there in 

1745, p, 61. 

Mesopotamia, II. 

MiA^iAii, Myanae, the appellative of Ma- 
homed Barky, who in lySO was left by 
Allum Khan in the go\evnment of Madura: 


he abandoned the city on the approach of the 
Ihig, army witli Colonel Heron in 1756, had 
acknowledged Mahomedally in JSorewbmr, 
y52, 399, 400. on the departure of the 
army, joins his former colleagues, an 
spirits up the Madura Polygars to resist Ma- 
phuze Khan, 421. m, 423. 

Mir AN Schah, the Mirza, one of Tamer- 
lane’s sons, 6th ancestor of Babr, 17. 

Mirtb, City, N. E. of Delhi. Turmechcrin 
Khan penetrated thus far in 1240, p, II. 
Mirza, a title. Sec Miran Schah, and Pir Ma- 
homed Gehanghir. 

MmORK, MYSORE, 

MOGUL, GREAT MOGUL, Babr founder 
of the D^asty, 17. N, B, For the succession 
of this Dynasty, and some occurrences, see 
Delhri, India, Indoatan, — Furucksir, the 
first whose father had not been emperor, 20. 
Mahomed Schah, 39. the territory of Madrass 
was granted to the Eng. by the Mogul (Schah 
Gehaii). 65. and his Viceroy confirmed their 
acquisition of Fort St. David, 78. — -1748, 
Dupleix magnifies to ^Ahmed Schah) his 
repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106. 
condition on which the submission of Tan - 
jore was accepted (by Aurengzebeh 129. 

1750, Nazirjinff asserted to be tne Su- 

bah appointed by (Ahmed Sehah), 132. from 
whom Dupleix likewise assume^hls title, 161. 

1751, a counterfeit embassador from 

him to Salabadjing, 251. 1752, who' 

promises to send another to Dunleix, 436. 
Devolton sent bv Ghaziodin Khan to Dupleix 
withproifers andpatents from (Ahmed Schah), 
274. XiCtter to Dupleix from (Ahmed Schah), 
suspected of forgery, 338, 339, 340, 

MOCrUL, THE, meaning The Great Mogul 
in general, MOGUL EMPIEE, MOGUL 
GO VEKNMENT. The Rajpoots are almost 
independent of, 6. the great^t part of In- 
dostan now subject to, 24. the Mogul ac- 
knowledged by the Rajahs, 25. is proprietor 
of aU the land^, 27. and heir to the feudato- 
ries, 27. appoints the governors of strong 
holds, independent of the Nabob, 28. their 
conquests in the peninsula, 35. Rajahs ore 
tributary to, 35, 36. the Empire began to 
lose its viffour immediately after the death of 
* Aurengzebe, 36. Ancient Carnatic conquered 
by, 37. Tamore and Tritchinopoly tribu- 
tary to, 38. Great M^gul mentioned, 41. In 
1746, it was long since any Europ^ms had 
gaixflkl an advantag^'iR war over W.ofifoer8 
of the Mogul, 76. m, 85. In 1749/ oon- 
trouled cdl the European colonies despoti- 
cally, 120. his deputies to Nabobs counter- 
feited, 124. in 1750, much reverenced by 
the Eng. at Fort St. D^^vid, bB2 and 133. 
Chundasaheb asserts An^arodean Khan to 

have 
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have been a rebel to the Mogul, 134. it is 
supposed that the standard of the empire 
never retreats, 141. 1750. the Pitan Na- 

bobs were obliged to follow the Mogul's 
standard, but hoped the remission of su^s 
they* owed to his treasury, 142. Shanavaxe 
Khan regards a cession of lands to Europeans 
as derogatory to the majesty of the Empire, 
146. December 4th, Naziijing reproaches 
Cudapahfornot defending the Mogul’s stand- 
ard, 156. the dominion consists of 22 wo- 
vinces, 157. the demands of the Pitan Na- 
bobs inconsistent with tfie government, 168. 
Murzafajing exempts them trom tribute to it, 
159 . (N. B. which he could not rfo. ) No grants of 
territory, accordine to the constitution, valid 

unless confirmed by the Emperor, 161. 

1751, tlio Europeans pay as much homage 
as the natives to the Mogul Empire, 167. re- 
bellion in India execrated only when against 
the Mogul, 242. Salabadjing accused of 
ha\'ing msgraced the Mogul government by 
his partiality to the Fr. and they of intending 
to get possession of half the empire, 251. pre- 
sents to Viceroys on appomtment, 252. and 
435. majesty of the Mogul’s authority in 

conferring Jaghires, 326. 1754. Jami- 

(iry^ patents produced by the Fr. for interfe- 
ing as they had done in the Mogul govern- 
ment, 338ji 1755, the Mysorean had 

never paid the Mogul’s tribute since the death 
• of Nizamalmuluck, 388.the possession of Trit- 
chinopolv would have involved the Mysorean 
in continual war with the empire, 389. he 
pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees, on ac- 
count of lus an-ears to the government, 404. 
Empire, w, 405, the Siddee on the coast of 
Mambar is the Mogul’s admiral, 407. Mor- 
rstoe chie&i holding fiefs under the Mogul 
government on condition of military service, 
431. See Delhi, India, Indostan, 

Mogul Lords, with Murzafajing, pay homage 
and make presents to him on his installation, 
161. 

MOGUL TARTARS, have at length con- 
(paered almost the whole of Indostan, 2. 
Moxaoobb, General of the K. of Tanjore, 
- — ^ 1752, joins Mahomedally with 3000 
horse and 2000 foot, 201. April, takes Coi- 
laddy, 22(y. May 18th, encamps at Chuckly- 
apollam* 232. at enmity with the Minister 

• Succogee, ^d therefore preferred by Mr. 
Law to protect the escape of Chundasaheb, 
236. dyeives both,«267» 238. confers with 
Major Lawieiice«on the disposal of Chunda- 
saheb, 236. threatened by the allies, 240. 
confers again with Major Lawrence, ,240, 

* 241, and puts Chundasaheb to death, 241. 
— ^1753, Auiy, assembling the* troops, 296. 
August the 7tli, joins the Eng. army then at 


Tanjore with 3000 horse and 2000 matcli- 
locks, 299. the 9th, neglects to charge the 
enemy in the action of the Convoy, 303. 

* takes Elimiserum, 303. September, assists the 
camp with provisions, 307. removed from 
the command o6 the army by the practices 
of Succogee, 319. the king’s suspicions of 
him increased by the recommendations of the 

English, 325. 1754, 'is reinstated on the 

defeat of Gauderow, 341. intircly defeats 
the 1200 Morratocs who had enteiea Tanjore, 
341 and 342. is imprisoned, 347. June 7th, 
is restored, and Succogee banished, 361. tardy 
in assembling the troops, 365. July 27th, 
joins the En^sh anny at Atchempett^, 365. 
furnishes them with provisions whilst remain- 
ing there, 365. tlje army reviewed before him 
and the Nabob, 368. August 17th, commits 
an error in the action before IVitchinopoly, 
of which Hydernaig takes advantage, 369. 
the 22d, takes Elimiserum, 370. detached 
with Jo. Smith to Coiladdy, to protect the re- 
pairing of the mound, 371. 1765. Jttly, 

deputed to compliment the Nabob at Con- 
dore, 397. his transactions and connexions 
wnth Tondiman in the reduction of Aran- 
dangi, and the cession of KcUinelli Cotah, 
402, 403. delays, aaid avoids to commit hos- 
tilities against Tondiman until the end of the 
year, 403. 

M OA&’OOV, Northern and Southern on the C. of 

Coromandel, their seasons, 69, 70. 1746. 

October 2d, storm at the setting in of tlie 

Northern, 70. 1747. October, m, 87. 

1749. April 13th, hurricane at Porto 

Novo and Fort St. Dand, on the setting in 

of the Southeni, 109. 1752. October 

31st, the Northern begins with a hurricane, 

2G7. 1763. October, p, 316. 1755 

March, April, 398, ^ 

Moodilee, a native of Tinivclly, comes to Ma- 
drass in April 1766, and offers to take that 
country at farm, 421. 

Moodbmiah, Moudbmiak, his proper name 
was Mahomed Mainach, but the other has pre- 
vailed; one of the 3 Pitan officers left by 
Allum Khan, in 1752, in the government 
of the Madura and Tinivclly countries ; his 
acknowledgment of the Nabob, 399. sells 
Calacad to the K. of Travencore, 400. — 1755. 
retires with Nabi Cawn Catteck to the P^ita- 
vers, 401. after Heron’s departure, brings 2000 
Travencores, and with the Pulitavera beats 
Maphuze Khan’s troops at Calacad, 401, 
goes back with the Traverifcores, 401. returns 
m Septtmher with a large body, an4 again 
defeats the troops at Cmacad, 402. schemes 
with his allies to get Madura, 420, 421. 
— — '1766. March 21st, is killed in the ge- 
neral battle against Maphuze Khan, 422, 423. 

It 1 1 MoON'y 
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Moon. The, is a divinity of the Indians, gets 
her face beat black and blue in a broil with the 
others, p> 3. 

Moor, Joan* 1749. Aprilf a carpenter^ 

makes and fixes the raft on which the troops 
cross to the attack of Bevij^Cotah, 113, 114. 
MOORS in general, synonymous in our narra- 
tive to the Maliomedans of Indostan, v«rho are 
improperly called «Moors by Europeans, 35. 
SeeMi^OMEBANS. 

MOORS, meaning individuals, or particular 
bodies, viz. the troops of Anwarodean, men- 
tioned in i^e 74, 75, 76. 79. 88, 84. Com- 
mander of the Tellichery Sepoys, 88. at 
Pondamalee, 191. Ghundasaheb’s troops. 203. 
at Cobelong, 262. 

Moorts)!, Cavalry, Horse, of Maphuze Khan, 
79. of Chundasaheb, 205.w^th the French, 255. 
Moorish dignity, the ensigns- of, exhibited by 
Dupleix, 367. by the conditional treaty, the 
Eng. and Fr. were to relinquish all Moorish 
dignities, 375. Bussy summoned to surrender 
his to Sdabadjing, says he holds them frpm 
the Emperor, 432. 

Moorish dress, worn by Dupleix, on the feast of 
Saint Louis, 367. 

Moorish ffovemment, in Indostan, irre^arity 
and indolence of, 303. 1754. by the con- 

ditional treaty, ^e Eng. and Fr. coippanies 
were to renounce all Moorish dignity and go- 
vernment, 875. 

Moorish GovemoTs, dependant on a Subah, as- 
sumes the title of Habpb, 36. the perpetual 
clas^g of their interests will always prevent 
them firom resisting a powerful European na- 
tion, unless assisted by another, 373. 

Moorish Lords, 35. 

Mootachellinoor, village on the .bank of the Ca- 
veri, four m. w. of Tritchinopoly, and op- 
posite head of the island of Seringham. 

1751; May 10th, action there between 

Major Lawrence and Astruc, 283. Atsgust 
23d, the enemy retreat thither ; it is a strong 
post, and secures the communication with 
Seringham, 304. on the 27th, they move 
&om thence to the five rocks, 306. September 
21 St, routed at the Sugar-loaf rock, they retreat 
by this pass to Seringham, 313. — 1754. 
August 20th, Maissin moves hither from the 
Sugar-loaf rock, makes an inundation on each 
flank of his eao^, but on the 1st of September 
pass over into Seringham, 370. Mahomed Is- 
soof with 600 Sepoys stationed to rmair the 
water-courses here, which the enemy^ parties 
endeavour to prevent, 372. 

Moracin, the French chief at Masulipatnam. 

1753. instructed to take possession of the 

fop ceded provinces, 334, in which he esta- 
blishes their authority, not without difficulty ; 
s^arates Vizeramiauze from Jaffer Ally, 373. 


and lends him a body of troops, who repulse 
tke Morratoes, 374. 

MORABIROW, 1741, March, left by Ragogee 
Bonsola, with 14,000 Morratoes in Tritchiuo- 
poly, when taken from Chundasaheb, 4^. 
^ — -1742. declares against Mortizally’s pre- 
tensions, on the assassination of Subderally, 50. 

1743, August, evacuates Tritchinopoly to 

Nizamalmuluck, and quits the CamaUc with 

all his Morrato^, 51. 1760. hired with 

10,000 by Kaznjing, arrives in February 
at the Coleroon, 137. harrasses the army of 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb returning irom 
Tanjore, 137. March, attacks and breaks 

through the Fr. battalion, 142. 1751, 

hired with 6000 horse by the K, of Mysore 
to assist Mahomedally, compliments Clive on 
the defence of Arcot, 192. sends his nephew 
Basinbow to Clive with 1000, and proceeds 
with the rest to the Southward, 196. m, 1203. 
December, 600 of his horse arrive with Innis 
Khan at Tritchinopoly, 204. joins the Re- 
gent with 4000 at Caroor, 206. 1762. 

Fehrmry,QiTi his arrival atTritchinc^oly presses 
Gingen to attack the enemy’s posts, 208. 
treats with Chundasaheb, 214. March 29, 
acts faintly in the general cannonade, 216. 
because in treaty with Chundasaheb, 216. 
which he breaks off, on tjie new activity of 
the English, 219, 220. M(xy,iieager to get 
possession of Chundasaheb, 238. threatens 
Monaegee, 240, June, chosen mediator be- 
tween tne Nabob and the Mysorean, 244. his 
artful conduct in the conference', 245. gets 
money from the NAbob, 246. duplicity of his 
views between them, 246. solicits the pardon 
of two Mysoreans, 258. plied with presents 
and letters by Dupleix and his wife, 260. 
August, prevails on the Regent to treat with 
them, and detaches Innis Kuan to join the Fr. 
army, 261. November, goes himself to Pondi- 
cherry , leaving only 600 Morratoes withtheRe- 
gent, 268. — -1763, acts with the Fr. army at 
Trivadi ; hardy in harrassing the English in 
several marches for provisions, reprda^es the 
Fr. with cowardice, 276. his Morratoes suffer 
on the 1st of April, and his nephew Basin- 
bow is killed, 279. disturbers in the Carnatic 
pretending to be authorized by him and Du- 
pleix, 287. assists in the attack oFTrinomalee, 
288. detaches Innis Kuan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes to Seringham, 289. his 1^other*m*law 
Balafak killed at the battle of the Golden 
rock, 292. August 2biU arrives with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes at Seringham, 304. ^his cavalry having 
suffered at Trinomalee, he went away intend- 
ing to takePalamootah ; but,theFrenohhaving 
other views, he returned to Trinomalee ; ana 
on the defefat of his allies at the«Golden rock, 
joined the French reinforcement at Ohilam- 

brum, 
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bnim, and proceeded with them to Seriiig- 
ham, 305, 306. presses Astruc to attack*the 
Eng. before their reinforcement arrives, 307. 
m, 316. »B, 326. (1200 of his Morratoes ftut 

•off by Monacgee, 341, 342). 1764. JPc- 

hmary 12th, leads with all his Morattoes in 
the attack and destruction of the Eng. convoy 
and grenadiers, 344, 345. his brother arrives 
with 2000 horse, 347. the Mysore money 
failing, tires of the war, 353. leaves the Re- 
gent, and encamps with all his Morratoes to 
the north of the Qoleroon, 364. receives pro- 
posals from the Nabob, 360. brooding schemes 
861, crosses suddenly from Pitchandah, and 
defeats Gauderow at Tricatopoly, 361. gets 
money from the Nabob, Tonjore, and the 
Mysorean, and returns with all his Morratoes 
to his own country ^ 363, 364. which is 100 m. 
n^irth of Arcot ; it was OTonted to him when 
he resigned Tritchinopmy to Nizamolmuluck 
in 1741. his abilities ; excellence of his troops 

and officers, 389. 1765. his Country lies 

220 m. 8. of Gokondakt joins on the n. to 
Canoul^ oft the s. to Colalay on the w. to 
Sanorc^ 426. goes into Sanore with a consi- 
derable force, to assist the Nabob against 
Salabadjing and Balagerow, 426. is pardoned 
by Balagerow through the mediation of Bussy, 
to whom he gives up the bonds of a debt owdiig 
to him by tBre Fr. company, 427, 

MOHRATOE, the, meaning or applied to in- 
dividuals. Balagerow, 347. Basinrow, 
197. Mojarirow, 50, 61, 238. 243. 245. 
305, 306. 363. Ragogee Bonsola, 329. 

332. 336. 372. Raja Jonaoee, 102. Rama- 
GBE Punt, 411, 415. 

MORRA'WES, when meaning the nation in 
general, or armies employed by the sove- 
reignty of the nation, or under either of its 
twoprincip^ generals Balagerow and Ra- 
GOGEB Bonsola. In 1739 permitted by 
Nizamalmuluck to invade the Carnatic ^ 39. 
their country lies between Bombay and Golcon- 
dabf 40. their origin and history little known 
to Europeans, 40. their military character, ca- 
valry, warfkre, 40. strict observers of the reli- 
gion of Brama, eat nothing that has life, nor 
kill anything except in war, 40,had possessions 
in the Canyitic bemre it was conquered by the 
Moguls, 41. and, on retreating out of it, stipu- 
lated to receive a part of the revenues, 41, 

•1740.Rn army of 100,000 invade the Carnatic 
imder Ragogee Bonsola, 41, May the 20th, 
d^eat Doastally at Dkimlcherri^ who is killed 
in the battle, 45f, ransom the province by 
the negotiation of Meerassud, 42. and con- 
sent to Ws scheme of returning to attack 

Ohundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, ^2. 1741, 

return, besilge the city, defeat Budasaheb 
andSadducksaheb ; Chundasaheb surrenders ; 


they carry him away a prisoner, and leave 
Moraeirow in Tritchinopoly^ with 14,000 
Morratoes, 44. Velore built by them, 45. 
the ransom levied, 45. strict in demanding it, 
46. In 1680, Sevaoee was K. of all the Mor- 
ratoe nations, aifil sent his brother to assist 
Tonjore against 'Iiitchinopoly, who be- 
came K. of Tanjore, •and is the foun- 
der of the present reigning family, 108. 

1749. make exorbitant demands for the 

ransom of Chundasaheb, 118. again 119. con- 
clude for 700,000 rupees, and lend him 3000 
horse, 120, 121. and give him a patent of 

E rotection from their King ; which procures 
is release when taken by a Rajah, 121. were 
bribed by Anwarodean Khan to protract his 
imprisonment, 126. were incited by Tanjore 
and, other princes of the Indian religion to 
invade the Carnatic m 11 ^0, 129, 130. how 

disastrous that incursion to the reigning fa- 
mily, 130.-^1760. three bodies, each of 
10,000 men accompany Naziijinginto the Car- 
ffatic, one commanded by Morarikow, 137. 
a race of Morratoe Kings at Gingee were the 
ancestors of Sevaoee, 151. December the 4th, 
20,000 drawn up in the field of battle, when 
Nazirjing is killed, and do nothing, 156. 
they rate not the life of a man at the 

valu^of his turband, 231. 1751. March ^ 

25,000 undei Balagerow, oppose Sdabad- 
jing and Bussy between the Kristna and Gol~ 
con^ahf^bO. Balagerow, the principal Ge- 
neral of the Sahah Rajah, who is the King of 
all the Morratoe nations and the defendant of 
the famous sevagee : hut Balagermo was m 
2)ossessio7i of the whole autfiority of the state 
Nairnh is the appellative of Balagermo^ con- 
tinned frmn a 7iick name give 7 i to him, wheti 

a child, by his f at/ter, 1752. In the 

spring, 40,000 with BalaqeroV invade 
the country of 436. from which 
the Gunga separates their territory, 435, 
Salabadjing and Bussy inarch towaios Po7ii, 
burning tlieir country ; their cavalry always 
repulsed by the French musketxy and field 
pieces, 435, 436. peace made in July, 

436. 1762. Octobe?', 100,000 w'ith Bala- 

GEiiow and Ragogee Bonsola attack the 
provinces north-west of Golcondah, 273. are 
met by Salabadjing and Bussy at Beder, 273, 
274, are joined there by some of Ghaziodin 
Khan's troop 274. Smabadjing and Bussy 
advance agam towards the countiy of Balage- 
row ; the Morratoes suffer by the French ar- 
tillery, and make peace at Calberga in the 
middle of November, 328. the war renewed by 
Ragogee, 328. peace made with him, 329. 

1763. a large body brought in by Jaffier 

enter Chicacole, beat Vizeramrauze, ravage 
the country, burn Bimlapatam, spare Viza- 
R 1 r 2 gapatam. 
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gapatam, give battle again to Vizeramrauze, MORHATOES^ of, or under tbe command of 

now joined by the Ft. troops, by whom they MORARIKOW and hie officers. 1741. 

are repulsed, and retreat with their booty Fourteen thousand left with him in Tritehino- 

through Condavir, 378, 374. 1755, a Auffust^ they quit the 

large army under Bala.gerow approaching (Jarnatic with him, 61. 1760. he is hirtd 

Mysore, 388. they enter the country, and meet with 10,000 by Naziijing j they arrive’ at the 
Salabadjing and JBussy there, who deter tliem Coleroon in and harrass Muizafa- 

from committing hostilities, 404, 406. project jing’s army returning fram 'ranjore, 167. 
formed in EMland, to remove the French Maa'h 23d, attack and break through the Fr. 

troops from Salabadjing, by an expedition battalion, 142. 1761, he is hired with 

from Bamhay in conjunction with the Morra- 6000 by the K. of Mysore to, assist Mahomed- 

tocs, 405, 406, 407. they had fonnerly a ally, they encamp ^in the piountains 30 miles 

fleet and possessions on the coast of Malabar, w. of Arcot, 192. Noffenier 9th, a detach- 

and made war by land and sea against the ment endeavours to get into the town, but can- 
Mogul’s Admiral, who interrupted their pira- not, 193. Morarirow proceeds to the s. with 

cies. 407. In this war Conagee Angira re- 6000 and detaches Ba^sinbow with 1000 to 

volts ind gets possession qf their fleet and all Clive, 196. these plunder the country, are 

the forts and country belonging to them, 407, beat up by the Fr.andRajahsaheb ; join Clive, 

408. they made peace with nis successors, on 196. march with him and fight at Arni m a 

condition of paying a small tribute, 408. In manner peculiar to themselves, 197, 198. 

1722, Angria throws off his allegiance, and proceed from Arni to Tritchinopoly in De- 
cuts off the noses of their ambassadors, 410. mafter, 199. 600 detached by Morarirow with 

1766. after repeated applications, the pr€si- Innis Khan to Tiitchinopoly, 204. activity 

dency of Bombay agree to attack Angria in of this body, 204. beat up a BmfJl camp of 

conjunction with the fleet and an army of cavalry, 204. cut off the !>. dragoons, 205. 

Morratoes, commanded by Ramaoeb Punt, offer to stand tho whole of the enemy’s ca- 

410. Indolence of their fleet, inactivity of valry, 206. Basinrow arrives at Tritchino- 

their army, successes of Commodore James in poly with his detachment, 206. 1752. Four 

this expedition, 410, 411, 412, 413.^ April, thousand with Mobaiurow join the Mysore 

•who delivers to them the forts he had taken army at Caroor, 206. and com# with them to 

without their assistance, 414. 1?56, an- Tritchinopoly, where the whole body in Fe- 

other expedition fromBombay, with the squa- ftrwary is 6000, 208. March, disipleased with 

dron under Admiral ‘Watson, and tn© Morra- the caution of Gingen, 213, act faintly in the 

toe army from Choul, 414, 415. attack of canonade of March the 29th, 216 some go 

Gheria, intention of Ramaore Punt and the with Dalton to the attack of Elimiserum, 218. 

Morratoes, to get the fort in exclusion of the their high opinion of Clive, 220. April 6th, 

English; the firtsurrendeis to Admiral Wat- 3000 with Innis Khan detached with Clive 

son, 416, 416, 417. and the Morratoes im- to Samiavaram, 221. these cut off 700 Se- 

mediately recover all the territories which had poyS; who came with the Fr. party to surprize 

been wrested from them by tho Angrias, 417. tho posts there, 226. May 9th, 600 cross 

Morarirow refuses his allegiance to the Sahah with Dalton to tltatoor, behave with activity 

Rajah, or King of the Morratoe nations, 426. in the fight against D’Autueil, but neglect to 

Bal AG BROW with his army proceeds to attack watch him in the night, 226, 227. rejoin 

Morarirow at the same time that Salaba^lng those at Samiavaram : and all on this side the 

and Bussy proceed against the Nabob of Sa- river serve at the attack of Pitchandah, some 

nore. Morarirow joins the Nabob in Sanorc ; ride up the breach, 230. all averse to giving 

but both submit to their respective superiors, any terms to CaundasaheVs cavalry, 231. m, 

427, 428. on the lupture which ensued be- 232. May 27th, 2000 march with Clive from 

tween the ministry of Salabadjing and M. Samiavaram in quest of D’AutueU, 233. whom 

Bussy, Balagerow proffers to take him and the they harrass and amuse in his rei'reat to Vol- 

Fr. troops as auxiliaries to thcMorratoes,429. condah. 234. charge the flanks of his line 

and detaches 6000 with Malaboeb Holcah there, 234. the Morratoes worild have sold 

to escort them until out of tho reach of Bala- Chundasaheb to the highest bidder, 236. 

badjing’s army* 430. 12,000 Morrtoes, under m, 246. tho Nabi^o rwiU not admit them 

chiefs independant of Balagerow serve in into Tritchinopoly, 246.® remain after the 

Salabadjing' s army, holdii^ fiefs under the Nabob and the English army had marched 

Mogul government in the iSecan, on condi- arvay, 247. their interest to protract the wav, 

tion of military service, 431 Morratoes 260. Dunleix ascribes to them the latesuc- 

of Morarirow, and Morratoes in the service cesses of tne Eng. at Scringhaih, 260. Auyftst 

of Balubadjing. 3000 detached with Innisi4 Khan to join tho 

Fr 
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Vr, on their defeat at Bahoor, join the English, 
261. SeptenU>er^ Ooiober^ but plunder in the 
Nabob’s as well as in the districts of his ene- 
mies, 267 » and quit him at Trivadi in Novem- 
268. MoKauiuow at the same time, leav- 
ing 6b0 with the regent, comes with the rest 
from Seringham to Pondicherry, 267, 268. 
those left at Seringham serve with loss at the 

attack of the Choultry, 270, 271. 1753. 

Jmuafy ^ Morariuow, with 4000, encamps 
with the French near Trivadi, attack the vil- 
lage, cut off provisions, ai\d several times har- 
rass the English line, marching' to and from 
Fort St. David, 276. their parties plundering 
every where between the Paliax and Coleroon, 
277. February^ out off the guard at Chimun- 
delum, 277, 278. skirmish with the Eng. bat- 
talion in its marches to Fort St. David, and 
si^er considerably on the 1st of Aprils when 
BaSiniiow is kill^, 279. indefatigable, sur- 
prize Bonagherry, but abandon it, 280. May the 
10th, tliose at Seringham, led by IIaiuiasing, 
charge and break tlie English Sepoys, 284. 
Parties frdtn Trivadi plunder in Tanjore, 286. 
cut off 60 Europeans and 3.00 Sepoys at Tri- 
vadi, 286, 287. with a party of Fr. take Chil- 
lambrum, 287. Morarirow with the main 
body goes from Cliillambrum and assists in 
the attack of TrinomaJee, from whence he de- 
taches iNNit K.IIA.N with 3000 to' Seringham, 
288, 289. These servo in the battle of the 
* Golden rock, June tho 26th, p, 291, 292, 
293. and impute the defeat to the Fr. and 
Mysoreans, 294. August 23d, Morari- 
row, with the other division of 3000, 
comes to Seringham, 304. having suftered at 
Trinomalee, they had marched against Pa- 
lamcotah, but not receiving the assistance they 
expected from the Fr. returned taTrinomalee, 
from whence they rejoined the French at Chil- 
lambrum, and proceeded with them to Serin- 
gham, 305, 306. August 28th, a detachment 
attacks an escort of 100 Europeans, but are 
repulsed, 306, 307. the Tanjorines afraid of 
them, 307. their encampment e. of the Su- 
gar-loaf rock. S09, 310. September 2l8t, they 
act with some spirit at the battle of the Sugar- 
loaf, 313. Dupleix threatens Tanjore with 
their incursions, 319. November 27th, patrole 
and give alarms during the assault of Iritchi- 
nopoly, 321, whilst a party is amusing Gaude- 
•row, 1500 cRter and ravage the Tanjore coun- 
try, 325, 326, who are circumvented, and all 
cut off by Monaegeef Sll, 342. December, the 
whole body at Sdringham amount to 6000, p, 

343 . 1754 . Feb, I5th, All of them serve 

and lead in the attack and destruction qf the 
Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344^. March, 2000 
arrive at Seringham under the command of 
Mor\rirow’s brother. 347. the My- 


sorean cannot satisfy theii* demands, 353. 
May 1 1 . Morarirow with the whole body 
quits the Regent, and encamps to the n. of 

• the Coleroon, 354. 7n, 3f55. m, 359, he returns 
suddenly with 3000, and beats up Gauderow at 
Tricatopoly, 360f 361. July, they all march 
away with him to his own country, 363. 
excellence of this cavalry^ and of their officers, 
364. Arielore and Warriorepollam had paid 

money to them during the war, .397. 

1756, a considerable body, commanded by 
Morarirow, reinforce Savanore, when at- 
tacked by Balagerow and Salabadjing, 427. 

MoniiATOKS, in the service of Salabadjing. 

1756, 12,000 serve in his army under chiefs 
independent of Balagerow, who held fiefs 
from the Mogul government, on condition of 
military service. June, they pursue Bussy and 
the Fr. troops, and anrive at Hyderabad before 
the rest of the army, 431. summon Bussy to 
surrender his cannon and Moorish dignities, 
432. defeat his Hussars, 432. much to be 
fbared in the retreat to Masulipatnam. 433. 

Moravau, Morawa, Polygar, there are 
two, the Greater and Lesser ; their countries 
bound Tanjore to the s. 108. 

Mora VAR, the Greater. 1752. Apnl, 

sends 4000 Peons and Colleries to Chundasa- 
heb,i208 who return home before the sur- 
render of Seringham, 231. strange account of 

his CJplleries by Father Martin, 382. 

1755r apologizes to Col. Heron for having 
' sided v^ith Chundasaheb, and offers a settle- 
ment on his coast to the India Company, 384. 
Heron gives his deputies three Eng. flags, 384, 
Tanjore and Tondiinan oppose his alliance 
with the Eng. and his troops and deputies are 
driven away by Heron, 387. 

Moravar, the Lesser. 1749. Arandan- 

ghi taken from him by Monaegee with the as- 
sistance of Tondiman, 402. 1755. Mo- 

naegee asks assistance of him against Tondi- 
raan, 403. 

Mortizally, Murtizally, son of Boker- 

ally. 1732, marries a daughter of Doast- 

ally, 38. inherits the government of Velore, 
is rich, avaritious, cruel, and persidious, 46. 
1742. evades to pay his share of the ran- 
som to the Morratoes, 46. Ch tober 2d, assas- 
sinates Subderally, 47, 48. whose soldiery he 
gains, 48, 49. is acknowledged by them Na- 
bob. November, goes to* Arcot, and is pro- 
claimed there, 49. demands the son and fa- 
mily of Subderally, then at Madrass, 60. re- 
probated by the friends of the family, 50. 

escapes back to Velore, 50. 1744. June, 

is invited to the wedding celebrated at Arcot 
by Seid Mahomet, and his present when this 
prince is assassinated, 56, 57. is suspected of 
the murder, and escapes to Velore, 67. reasons 
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of the suspicion, 67, 66, 59. 1749. Chun- 

dasaheb pxefeirred to hhn by the Chiefs in the 
Carnatic, 119. Augmt^ pays homi^e, and 
700,000 rupees to Murza&jing and Ghunda^ 

eah^, 131. 1760. had affected obedience 

to Nazixjing. 1761, ba.t on his death re- 

acknowledaes Chundasaheln i08. SeptenAer^ 
joins Bijauaheb at the siege of Arcot, 188. 
endeavours to de&ive CliVe, 189, 190. m, 

213. m, 266. 1762, is inveigled by Du- 

pleiz, and levies troops, 275. Mareht Aprils 
eoxnes to Pondiohen 7 , pays Dupleix 60,000/. 
is proclaimed Nabob : they differ, and he re- 
turns to Velore, 278. 1763, his troop.s 

defeat those of Arcot and an English detach- 
ment, 287, 288. renews his correspondence 
with dlupleis, and sends his troops against 
Trinomalee, 288. who vi^h their allies arc 
routed, and raise the siege, 306. Patent from 
Eolabadjing appointing hun Dupleix' s Lieute- 
nant in the Carnatic, 338. 1766. January ^ 

the Eng. army appears before Velore, he ne- 

f otiates with them, and calls the French from 
*ondicherry ; his equivocations with Major 
Kilpatrick, Mahomed Issoos, and the deputy 
from Madrass, 417 to 420. 

Mdudemiab. See Moodkmiah. 

Mound, ja mile to the w. of Coiladdy, 180. 
prevents the waters of the Caveri from rr inning 

mto the Coleroon, 860. 1764. May 24th, 

is cut through by Maissin, 363. September, re- 
paixed and protected b^o. Smith, 371 and 372, 
Mottssi, River, runs by Hyderabad, hla a stone 
bridge, 430. Charmaul situated on the strand, 
433. 

Mull A, head of the Mahomedan religion in 
Indostan, 26. 

MULT/iN, kingdom conquered by Scheabed- 
din in 1171, p, 10, GelaLaddin left it in 1224, 
p, 24. conquered by Detmische Schamseddin 
from Nasserreddin, in 1226, p, 12. invaded, 
and the city taken by Pir Mahomed Gehanghir 
in 1398, JO, 13, 

Muknu, son of Kimmuxuldein, left. to com- 
mand against the Abdalli at Lahore, in April 
1748, p. 122. ^ 

Munsub, a command of cavalry, 161. 
3J%maur^t, a pagoda near the road, betweeu 
Samiavaram and Pitchandah, taken and re- 
taken in ApW/, 1762, p, 221, 222. 
MURZAFAJING, favourite grandson of Ni- 
namalmuluck, hirf red name was Hvdatbt ^ 
niOHT ooBAN which was neglected after he 
took this of Murzafajing, which signifies the 
Invincible.— 1749. pretends to the succes- 
sion of Nizamalmiduidlt and the Subahship of 
the Deean against his uncle Nazining, 123, 
124. both arm, 126. is joined by Chundasa- 
lieb, 126. with whom he proceeds to the Car- 
AAtic, are joined b}" the Fr. troops. 126 My 


the 3d, they defeat Anwarodean Khan at 
Amboo , who is killed in the battle, p, 126 to 
129. proclaimed Subah at Arcot, andprodaims 
Chundasaheb Nabob, 129. they go to Fondi- 
bherry, received magnificently by Dupleig^, 
&camp 20 m. to the w. 131, 132. the Eng. 
uncertain concerning his title, 132 marches 
with Chundasaheb and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore ; they summon and attack it, 133 to 

136. and break up their camp abruptly on the 
approach of Nasui^'s army, 136. hmassed 
in their return to Pondicherry by Morarirow, 

137. 138. m, 13b. on die sediuon of the Fr. 

officers, mxd the retreat of the battalion, Murza- 
fajing separates fromChundasaheb,and8urren- 
ders himself to Nazirjing, by whom he is kept 
a prisoner in irons, 140, 141. m, 142. favoured 
by some of the ministers, and the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 142, 143. these dispositions unproved 
by Dupleix, 144. to whom he had given Ma- 
Bulipatnam, 146. and a territory near Pondi- 
cherry, 147. Dupleix insists on his release and 
restoration, 153. December 4th, during the 
battle Nazirjing orders his head tP be cut off, 
166. he receives Nazirjing's head, and is sa- 
luted Bubah, 166, 167. treason already in his 
councils, 168. reception at Pondicherry, 159. 
w'here Dupleix endeavours to reconcile his dif- 
ferences with the Pitan Nabobs, 160. installed 
Subah there, appoints Dupleix ^118 Vicegerent 
a. of the Kristan, and Chundasaheb Nabob of 
the Carnatic, 161. bis grants to the Fr. com- 
pany, 101. Mahomedally negotiates with him. 
162. Division of Nazirjmg*s treaaWes, he re- 
wards the French troops, and consents to take 
a body of them with him into the Decan, 162. 
1761. January the 4th, marches from Pon- 
dicherry, accompanied by 300 Europeans and 
2000 Bepoys commanded by Bu^, 163. the 
grudge and treachery of the Pitan Nabobs 
breaks out in Cudapah, 163, 164. is killed 
in the conflicts by the arm of Canoul, 164. 
166. m, 168. m, 249. his infant son Sadoudin 
Khan provided for by Bossy, 249. his patents 
to Dupleix and Chundasaheb, 338. klaphuze 
Khan went out of the Carnatic with him, 
346. fUf 367. ffiy 403, 426. 

Musnud, Throne, 260. ^ery mlike our ideas 
of a throne in Europe* 

MusTAPHANAeAR, provincc.— ^1763. No- 
vember^ obtained by Bussy, 334. joins to the 
N. of Condavir, and has Elorcu to the r. m;. 
336. its revenues blended with the three other 
provinces, 376. 4 0 

MuRTtzALLY. See Mobtizalay. 

Myanah. See Mianab. 

MYSORE, Kinodob, Coubtry, is extensive, 
26. borders on tke Carnatic to the s. w. 37. 
boiuided cfn the b. by the s.w part of the 
Carnatic, and the kingdom of TritohmopoVy ; 

extends 
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extends w. within 30 miles of the sea coast Balagerow, Btissy, and Salabadjiug, and pays 
ol MoMtar, 202. Seringapatmn the Capital, 6,200,000 rupees, 404. See Mysoreans. 

203. Kistnavemm in the road to Tritchinopo- MYSOItE, great Seal of, 269. it is a hand, 348. 
iy, 206. — 1763. Aiigmt^ the convoys coming 9iy&ore Army, 203. 207. 291, 292. 396, See 
^‘rom Mysore to the Kegent's army intercep^d, Mysoreans. 

306.< 1766. news that Salabadjing and Mysore Camp, 312a See Mysoreans. 

Balagerow have entered the country, 888. MFSOBB General, Verana, 286. 

389. they are in the country, and levy MYSOREAN^ the, meaning the Begent, 202. 
acontribution, n, 404. 406. 240. 243. 244. 246. ^'46. 268. 267. 268 


MYSORE, Kino op.— —-*1730, invites the 

Morratoes to invade the Carnatic, 44. 

1751, is an infant ; and the government is 
administered by his Uncle, the Balaway, (or 
Regent) who demands exhorbltant terms lor 

his assistance to Mahomedally, 202. 1765, 

Oodeheu asserts the pretensions of the French 
to Madura and Tinivelly, in virtue of various 
rights assigned to them by Chimdasaheb, who 
derived them from cessions of the King of 
Mysore, (a former king) 396. See the Re- 
gent or Uolaway of Mysore in the article im- 
mediately following. 

MYSORE, Dal AWAY, or Regent of, 

1751. hir^s Morarirow to assist Mahomedally, 
192. administers the govepiment during the 
minority of his nephew, the King ; agrees to 
assist Mahomedally, but on exormtant terms, 
202. 1752, assembles at Caroor, 206. ar- 

rives at Kistnaveram, 207, at Tritchinopoly, 
208. impatient to get possession of the places 
which Mahomedally had agreed to give up to 

• him, presses the Eng. to fight, 208. dissatis- 
fied at their inaction, 213. May, proffers mo- 
ney to ifitonacgee, if he will delh er Chunda- 
saheb to him, 240. June, reveals his stipula- 
tion which Mahomedally, to receiveTritchino- 
poly for his assistance in the war, 243. state of 
his pretensions, and how evaded by Mahomed- 
^ly, 244, 246. temporai'y accommodation ; is 
imposed on by Morarirow, 246 ,m, 253. his 
schemes to surprize the city, 267, 268, 269. 
Gopaulrauze, his brother, 271. posts a detach- 
ment to cut off the provisions coming to the 
city, and cuts off the noses of the country peo- 
ple who bring them, 272. establishes a separate 

camp at the Faoquire^s tope, 273. 1763. 

May, endeavours to deter Tanjore and Tondi- 
man from supplying the city witli provisions, 
286, 286. August, his^convoys coming from 
the Mysof© country, intercepted by the Eng. 

army, 366. 1754. April, his artifices with 

^Poniapah ip ruin Mahom^ Issoof, 343, 349, 
360. humiliating proposal concerning the Na- 
bob, 361. m, 362.^-4-1766. January, Fe- 
bruary, March, "kk fath^ projects to get pos- 
session of Tritchinopoly, 883. April 14th, de- 
camps from Seringham anff returns to M^ore, 
389. weedoiess of his conduct in the course of 
this war, 389. April, the French are in alli- 
ance with him in consequence of his assistance 
to them against Tritchinopoly, nevertheless 
his yiceregent is pressed in Seringapatani by 


269. 286, 286. explained above under Dala- 
way, or Regent of Mysore. 

MYSOREANS, the, meaning the nation in 

general. 1762. Dupleix promises to take, 

and give them Tritchinopoly, 261, 1764. 

January, proposal in the conference at Sa- 
drass concerning their differences with Maho- 
mcdally, 338, 339. April Succogee traata with 
them, 347. buttne King of Tanjore will not 
conclude, 348. they cede Seringham and its 
dependencies, to the Fr. which had been gi- 
ven to them by Mahomedally, 376, 377. and 
leave them, on the retreat of their anny, the 
sepreseiitatives of all their rights and preten- 
sions in the Carnatic, 396. 1766. Salabad- 

jing and Balagerow with their respective ar- 
mies are in Mysore, and the Vice Regent 
pays Salabadjing 6,200,000 rupees, as the 
arrears of their tribute to the Mogul, 404. 

MYSOREANS, THE, meaning their Army, 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 1760. the 

troops of Mysore serve in the camp of Nazlr- 

Jing, 156. 1761. seventy arrive at Tritch- 

inopolf, who bring money to the Nabob, 
and see a skirmish, 203. November, their 
anny assembling at Caroor, 203. are assem- 
bled" there, but ^raid to pass beyond the Fr. 
detachment at Kistnaveram, 206, where they 

are joined by English detachments, 206. 

1752. and proceed by another road ; their 
extreme ignorance in military matters, ^6, 
207. February the 6th, anive at Tritchino- 
poly, 208. displeased at the inaction of the 
English troops, 213. March 29th, are in the 
field, and stand the cannonade, 216. their 
high opinion of Clive, 220. May, some of 
Chundasaheb's horse takj|kService with them, 
231. their camp to the w. of the city, 282, 
Chundaaaheb not trust liimself in their 
power, 236. Jtuie, seven himdred admitted 
into Tritchinopoly, 246. they remain in their 
camp, and witii the Nabob’s consent take pos- 
session of Seringham, ^7. their diseontent 
fomented by Dupleix, 262. Ueember, their 
schemes to surprize Tritchinopoly, 217, 

269. the cannon of the city pointed at their 
camp, 269. they move under 

260. the 23d, th^ comp there beat xro in the 
night by Dalton, 268, 269. they the 

Ei^lish troops in the neat Choultry, 269, 

270, 271. the seven hundred Mysoreans 
tvumed out of the city, 271. their guard at the 
Fagoda of Veloj'c put to the sword, 272. their 

patrol® 
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patrole on the plain beaten up, 272. they en- 
camp alargepart oftheirforce attheFacquire*s 
tope, entrench, and cut off all pro-visions, 273. 

wi, 27 5. 1 753 . their bio ckade uninterrupted! 

277 . the city famished by their t'vvo camps, 281 . 
their camp at Facquire’s tdye frequently can- 
nonade by Dalton, and rejoins the other at Se- 
ringham on the approach of the reinforcement 
with Major Lawrence, 282. May the 7th, are 
joined by a detochment from Pondicherry, 283. 
the 10th, all act in the dght on the Island, 263, 
187. their henrse, 8000, p, 289. June 26th, 
all in the battle of the Golden Eock, 292. dis- 
pirited, and reproach the French, 294. «i, 296. 
their detachment, encamped at Weycondah, 
beaten up in the night, 299. they always drew 
their provisions from their^own country, 303. 

304. Sept, 2lBt, their camp extends from the 
Golden Rock to 'the Sugar loaf Rock, 309, 310. 
the English troops march through it without re- 
sistance, 311, 312. November 27th, during the 
assault of Tritchinopoly," their cavah-y give 
alarms round the walls, 321. November 30^, 
all of them dismounted, mirch from Seringham 
to surprize the city, but retire without any at- 
tempt, 324. m, 343. 1754. Febniary 15th, 

6000 at the defeat of the English convoy and 
grenadiers, 344. May the 12th, their whole 
force in the attack of the Eng. troops^ com- 
manded by Polier and Calliaud, 355, 356. the 
Morratoes separated from them, 360, Atiyust 
17th, their horse led by Hydemaig rout tlie 
rear of the Eng. convoy, .368, 369. ^ ■■■ - •1755. 
do not understand the truce, and from new 
prefects to get Tritchinopoly by their own 
means, 380. m, 384. April 19th, they depart 
to their own country, and leave the French in 
possession of Seringham, 389. and the represen- 
tatives of all their rights and pretensions in the 
Carnatic^ 396. had taken Teriore ; but were 
never acknowledged by Aiielore and AVori- 
orepoUam, 397. w, 399. 

N. 

N ABI Cauk C^eck, one of the Pitans, 
left by AllumKhan in 1752, in the go- 
vernment of the Madura and Tinivelly coun- 
tries ; their acknowledgement of Maliomedally 
afrer AUum Khan’s death, 399. their profli- 
gate rule, 399. retires to the Pulitaver on the 
approach of Col. ‘^Heron, 400. leagues with 
the Polygars against Maphuze Khan; 421. 
NABOB, NABOBS, in qensbal. Governor 
of a province in Indostan, formerly restricted 
and often changed, now absolute, and al- 
most independent, 28« the title means De- 
puted, and is often assumed without a right 
to it *, ought to be appointed by the Mogul, 
owe obedience to the Subah, 36. have of late 
vear.s appointed their successors, 37. humbles 
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himself before the delegate from Delhi, 124. 
Effeminacy of their character, 295. the Jag- 
hire of one often allotted in the territory of 
smother Nabob, 326. 

Na^ob, The, the title is often used in oui ns^:- 
rative instead of the proper name of the in- 
dirddual, but in this index the explanation is 
always given under the proper name : it means 
Anwarodean Khan, in page 55. 61. 64, 
65. 68. 81. 82, 83, 84, 85. 126, 127, 128. 
meaning Boast ally, 37, 38, 89. 41, 42, 
43. 45. meaning J,afferally Nab. of Rajah- 
mundruin and Chicacole, 373. 426. meaning 
Mahomedally, 148, 149, 150, 161. 170, 
171, 172. 179, 180. 183. 186. 200. 203, 

204. 206. 208, 209. 216. 217. 219, 220. 

231. 233. 235, 236. 239, 240, 241, 242, 

243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248. 253, 254, 

266, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261. 264. 

267, 268. 270, 271. 273. 276. 280, 281. 

283. 285. 289. 294. 295, 296, 297. 299, 

300. 303. 305. 316, 317, 318, 319. 325. 

387, 338. 339. 345, 346. 350, 351. 360, 

361. 363. 366, 368. 372. 377.e 380. 383, 

884. 386. 389, 390. 397, 398, 399. 401, 

402. 417. 419, 420, 421, 422. meaning 
Sadatlllah, 37. Subderally, 42, 43. 

45, 46, 47. 48. 134. 266. 

Nabob Nabobs op AllCOT^ see Arcot. 

Nabob of Canoul. See Canoxil. t 

Nabob op the Carnatic, see Carnatic, 
and Arcot. 

Nabob, op Cudapah, see Cudpah. 

Nabobs. The P i t a n, see undeV P i t a n. 

Nabob op Rajamundrum, see Jaflerally. 

Nabob op Savanore, see Savanore. 

Nabobs. South op the Kristna. 1760. 

sommoned and accompany Nasiijmg into the 
Carnatic, 137. December , each has a separate 
quarter in the camp, 156. 

Nabobbhtp, The, op the Carnatic, one of 
the most considerable in the Decan, 37. orna- 
ments peculiar to, 367. 

Nabobship, meaning of A n o o t, or the 
Carnatic, m, 88. 119. 133. 144. 339. 867. 

Nadamundulum, districts of, lie midway be- 
tween Madura and the Pulitaver’s Place, 421 . 

1766 . Febt ' uary , the troops stationed by 

Maphuze Khan to defend the districts defeated^ 
ana Chevelpetore the fort taken, 421, 422. 

NADIR SCBAH, another name of Thamas 
Kouli Khan, see Kouli Khan. ^ 

N A o 0 r e, or Nagporb. It is tne Captial of 
the territories of RjStgpgee Bonsola in Betar, 

850 miles n. e. of Au^nyabad, 328. 

1754. April, Salabadjing and Bussy advance 
within sight of it, and make peace there with 
Ragogee, 373. 

N A IRES, tlfe military tribe of » the Malabar 
coast : and even prouder than the Beyapoots. 
10,000 of them disciplined like European In- 

fantry 
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fantry by the K, of Travencore, 400. 

1706, 2000 of them led by Moodemiah, gnd 
joined by the Pulitaver’s troops, defeat Ma- 
phuze Khan's at Calacad, 401. See Traven- 
xores» • 

Namuf, 74 pm ship, in which Mr. Boscaifcn 
hoisted his flag ; the finest of her size in the 
English na\ 7 , lost with all her exes/, 750 
men, in the storm at Fort St. David, Apr^ii 
13th, 1749, 109. 

NANAH, is the appellative by xchich Balayerow 
is commonly known in Indostan, and is by most 
supposed to he a title of itate ,* hut^ as we are 
informedt arose from the nick name given him^ 
when a child by his father ; Nanah signifying 
** little man.** See page 250. 

Massereddin, slave of Scheabeddin, who 
gives him the government of the provinces of 
Multan, 10. which are wrested from him by 
Iletmische Schamseddin in 1225, p, 12. 

Natalpettahy a village in the woods, six m. e. of 
Elimiserum, where the Eng. army halt August 
16th, 1764, p, 368. 

Natam, Najxam, an extensive tract of moun- 
tainous and woodland country, beginning 
about 10 miles n. of Madura* ; there is a pass 
through it, at each end of which is a fort with 
a town ; that on the North is called Natam, 
on the South Volsey Natam. 1755. De- 

scription oithe pass, 391. May 29th, Cap- 
tain Lin, having examined the pass, halts at 

• the town to the n. 391, 392. the army follow- 
ing, the rear is attacked, and well nigh routed 
in the pa^fi by the Colleries, 392 to 395. Mi- 
anah takes refuge wnth the Poly gars oi, 400. 
June, Maphuze Khan returns from Natam to 

Madura, 401, 1756. Mianah spirits up 

the Polygars to join the Pulitaver's league, 421. 
Hills bound and make part of the forest to the 
eastward, 423. Natam Colleries, tn, 423. 

Navab, the same as what we call Nabob, 36. 

Nazeabulla Kuan, half-brother to Mahomed- 

ally. 1753. April, commands the troops 

of Arcot, with an Eng. detachment against 
those of Velore, and runs away, 288, is af- 
terwards appointed govenior of Nelore, from 
whence he is driven away by Mahomed Comaul 
and returns to Arcot, 317. joins Ensigns Holt 
and Ogilby with a large body of troops ; they 
defeat Mahomed Comaul, who is taken, and 
immediately put to death by NazeabuUa, 31 8. 

NAZIRJINd, second son of Nizamalmuluk, 
122. he reb^, and is made a prisoner by his 
father, 123.- 1748. ^ whose death he as- 
sumes the Subaljshit c3t the Decan, 124. 

1749. is opposed by his nephew Mnrzafajing, 
124, 125. is acknowledged by Mahomedally, 
132. who with Tanjore solicits him totomo 
into the CJpmatic, 135. 17&£). his prepa- 

rations, sends forward Morarirow, 137. ar- 
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rives in the middle of March at Giiigee : his 
army immense, 138. is joined by Mahomedally 
with 6009 horse, and by the Eng. troops and 

• deputies, 138, 139. rejects Lawrence's advice 
concerning the operations of the field, 139. 
m, 140. on ther^eat of the French battalion, 
swears not to imprison or distress Murzafa- 
jing, 141. but puts him in irons as soon as he 
surrenders himself, 142? discontents on this 
and other reasons ; the Pitan Nabobs confe- 
derate against him, 142, 143. Dupleix treats 
with him in favour of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, and sends an embassy to his camp, 
144. who make connection against him with 
the Pitan Nabobs, 145. of w'hich major Law- 
rence endeavours to warn him, 145. prevented 
by Shanavaze Khan from confirmingjthe ter- 
ritory grantsed to * the Eng. by Mahomedally, 
146. LawTcnce refuses to march with him to 
Arcot, 146. and returns to Fort St. David, 
146. Nazirjing from Valdore to Arcot, 146, 
his officers seize the Fr. factories at Masuli- 
uatnam and Yanam, 146. and in July, tlie 
French take the city of Masulipatnam, 147. 
indolent and voluptuous at Arcot, 147. per- 
mits Mahomedally to take the field, and lends 
him some of his own troops, 148. m, 150. 
not roused by their defeat, 151. but is pro- 
voke^ by the loss of Gingoe, 162. takes the 
field* his army, though still large, much less 
than when he tmtered the Carnatic ; encamps 
impritdently j his army distressed, 163. offers 
Dupleie all he had asked, 164. December 4th, 
his camp attacked by the Fr. troops, 155. or- 
ders Murzafajing's head to be struck off; is 
killed by the Nabob of Cudapah, 156. his 
troops range under Murzafajing, 167. joy of 
Dupleix, Chupdasaheb, and Pondicherry, on 
the nows of his death, 158, 169. m, 160. 
his treasures valued at 2500000/, p, 162. three 
of the conspirators of his death fall in one 
day, 165. the Eng. at Fort St. David con- 
founded at his death, 167. proposal to inter- 
cept his treasures on the road to Pondicherry, 
168. of victory built by Dupleix on the 
ground on which he was killed, 213. m, 250. 
»i, 329. Seid Laskar Khan his Duan, 337. 
his patent appointing Mahomedally Nabob of 
Arcot, 338. he procured the release of JJa- 
phuze Khan from Duifieix, 346. to whom his 
murder is not absolutely to be imputed, 379. 
m, 398, m, 425. « 

Neapolitan, 258, 259. See Clement Poverio. 

Negapatam, m, 62. — -1748. the Dutch there 
sent 120 Europeans to tlje siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 98. 

Neuimel, Rajah of, the most powerfiil in the 
countries between Poni and Golcondah, in 
1752, with others, oppose Salabadjing and 
ilus.sv, arc defeated, and Niermel slain, 436. 

S C 8 NdU 
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.WWi Cotaht a Collery fort, 40 m. s. of Tini- 

vclly. 1766. Jtfay, stormed by the Eng. 

troops, and all within put to the sword, 386. 
its fate terrifies the Travencores at Calacad, 
400. 

Nellita.no AY iLLE, a CoUeru fort 30 m. w. 

of Tinivelly. 1756. jJoy, summoned by 

Colonel Heron, who is amused there, 390. 
it is the residence and strong hold of the Puli- 
taver, 400. «i, 401. N, B, it is often called 
the IHilitaver*s Place. 

Neloor, Neloub City, Country, n. e. 

part of the dominion of Arcot. 1763, 

the city surprized by Mahomed Comaul, and 
the Governor NaZeaDulla flees to Arcot, 317. 

iVe^aSabahdar, meaning Mahomed Issoof, 252. 

Neptune, a Er. 50 eun &p of Labourdonuais* 
squam^n, burnt by Mr. Griffin’s in Madrass 
road, Septfmier, 1747. p, 87. 

NEW HOLLAND^ the East Indies extend to, 
P* !• 

NIZAMALMVLUCK^ Sub ah op the Decan, 
bred under Auxengzebe, oflT^ded by Mahomed 
Schah, invites Thamas Kouli Khan to invade 
India, 22. is averse to the succession of Doast 
Ally in the Carnatic, 37. 1739. and en- 
courages the Morratoes to invade it 39. 

1740. by whom he was much respected, 41. 

1741. dreaded by SubderaUy, 45, 46. 

-- 1743.maxches into the Carnatic with a great 
army, 50. regulates the province, Tritchino- 
poly surrendered to him by Morarilow, 51. 
appoints Ceja Abdulla Nabob, and returns 
to Golcondah, 61. 1744. on Cqja Ab- 

dullah’s death, apxmints Anwarodean, 52. w, 
63. whom he had appointed Nabob of the Elore 
and Rajahmundrum provinces in 1725, p, 53. 
Ghaziodean Khan father of Nizamahuuluck 
was Subah of Guzerat^ not of the Decan 
63. m, 53. Nizamalmuluck appoints An- 
warodean to govern the Carnatic, only during 
the minority of Seid Mahomed, 64. m, 58. 
but confirms him on the death of Seid Ma- 
homed, 80. 1748, dies, his age great, 

104. Ids sons, 122, 123. his affection to 
Mdayet Mohyodean, 123. uncertainty con- 
cerning hia will, 124. m, 129. Mahomed- 
fdly asserts that Nizamalmuluck had given 
him the reversion of the Carnatic, 132. m, 136. 
Naziijing proud of being his son, 139. his pf- 
fiem Attacked to his fimuly after his death»U3. 
great extent of h^ dominion, 158. the Pitan 
Nabobs never todk the oath of allegiance to 
him, 160. 251. Seid Laskar Khan his cap- 

tain general, 3i^, m, 363. In 1756, Mysore 
had paid no trilmte since his death, 388. 
Northern Maritime Pbovikces of the 
Decan ceded to the French on condition of 
military service, 464. 

Nouriehan, Mistress of the Mogul /^anguir, 
whom she governs, 18. 


O Gilby, Ensign. 1763. defeats Ma- 
homed Comaul, 318. , 

Ommiades, Califs, 9. See Valio. 

Opium, the soldiery in Indostan smoke it at 
night, 146 . 1753. JOecembeTf the Myso- 

reans intoxicated themselves with it, before 
they attacked the English in the Choultry on 
the ialand of Seringhm, 270. 

OlilXA, COAST OF, 334, 336. 

OsTENo Company, had a fort near Cobc- 
long, 262. 

Oulgarry, Woolgarry, a village 2 m. s. w, of 

Pondicherry. 1748. August the 26th, 

taken possession of the Eng. army, 101. 
Outramalobb, Fort, nearly 20 m. w. of 

Sadrass. 1764. Mwy, taken byn French 

detachment &om Gingee ; retaken by assault 
by an Eng, party under the command of En- 
sign Pichard, 362. 1755. a controversy be- 

tween the Eng. and Fr. governments concern- 
ing the districts, 403. , 

Oxford, the conunentaries of Sultan Babr. 
written by himself, are tiiere, 17. 


P. 

r 

P AGODA, Pagodas, in general: the temples 
in which the Indians worship their divini- 
tes. ( N. B. TJtey are under a multitude of dedi- 
cations almost as numerous as the divinities 
themselves,) the stnicture of their capital Pa- 
godas beytmd the present reach of the Indians 
m mechanics, 7. all on the coast of Coroman- 
del built on the same general plan, 117. which 
is described, 117. Yastnesa and venwation of 
Serinpham, 178, collections at Tripetii, 817. 
the great men of the Indian religi(»i on dan- 
ger or disappointment, visit some famous Pa- 
goda at a ^eat distance, 361. 

Pagodas, mentioned or described in this vo- 
lume, are ACIIA VERAM, CHILLAMBR UM, 
COILOUDDR, CONJEVERAJB, JAOGER- 
NAVT, JUMBAKISTNA, MANARCOIL, 
MUNSURPETT, PITCHANDAR, SAMIA- 
VAR4M, SERINGHAM, TRIPEITI^ TRI- 
VADI, VELORE near Tritehindpoly, VER- 
VACSELUM, WARRIORS, WBRCOmAH 
near Tritchinopoly : aU which « 

Palam Cotah, Fort with ffistricti neaf ChUhm - 

brum. 1753. Mirarirow wishes to bike 

it, 305. it is the JaniireD of the Nabob of 
Cudapah, 320. SepteiAer, attacked by troops 
from Pondicheny, who make a breaen, 
when it is reHeved from Devi Cotah by lieu- 
tenant Fraser, 826, 827. id764. AfrU, 

attacked again by the IV. and relieved from 
Devi Cotah})V Captain Pigou, 358, 869. 

Palk, 
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Palk.— 1753. wnt by Lawrence to 

sooth the K. of Tanjore, 296. 1?64. 

Janttary ^pointed with Vansittart to treat 
with the Tft, deputies at Sadrass, 337. April, 

4 >reyents the K. of Tanjore £roni conclu^^g 
a treaty with the Mysorean, 347, 348. m, 
351, 362. with Calliaud, prevails on the K. 

of Taigore to dismiss Succogee, 361. 

1766. August, deputed, with Lawrence and 
Widsh, to invite the Nabob to Madrass, 398. 

Palliacate, Butch settlement 30 m. n. of 
Madrass, m, 66. 

Palxab, Biveb, »w, 248.*e9, 261. Chinglapett 
within half a mile of the Northern bank, 

264. 1762, October 31st, by the reduction 

of which and of Cobelong, all the country n. 
of the Foliar is reduced to the Nabob’s au- 
thority, 266. 1763, January, the Mor- 

ratoes plunder every where between the 
Faliaf and the Coleroon, 277. 1754, pro- 

duce of the Fr. lands to the s. 376. of the 
Eng. to the n. 377. 

Pang/r, Paniar, Panna Pannar, River between 

Pondicherry and Fort St, David. 1746. 

December, the Fr. army crosseth it, 81. March 
2d, again there, 87.-- — ^174^, Lawrence 
encamps the Eng. troops near the river, 88. 

Trivadi to the s. of it, 147. »», 148. 

1753. January, the Fr. entrench on the n. 
bank in sight of Trivadi, 27 Q. and in p, 
277. 

Pah A DIB, a Swiss. 1746. October defeats 

Maphuze Rhan at St. ThoiTi5, 77. who in 
Dec, hai-rksses him going with a strong detach- 
ment to Pondicherry, 79, 86. Dii^eix’s par- 
tiality to him contradicted by the Fr. officers, 

80. 1747, is Governor of Madrass, and 

takes one of the Company’s ship from^ Eng- 
land, which anchored in the road, 85. m, 
86. March 2d, commands theFr. army, which 
marches against Fort St. DaVid, and returns 
on the appearance of Mr Griffin’s squadron. 

1748, August 30th, killed in the sally on 

the Eng. trenches at Pondicherry, 102. 

Pabopamisus, Mountains which separate 
India from Persia, 2. 


PcUncm, signifies a town, 146. 

Feans. See Peons. , , . 

Pembroke, Eng. 60 gun ship, wrecked April 
18th, 1749, in the storm at Fort St. David, 
and only 6 of the crew saved, 109. 

Pennah, River, meaning that near and to the 
N. of Ndore, 264. It must not be con- 
founded with the 

PENINSULA OP 4ndia, more than half the 
provinces conquered by Atirengazebe in per- 
son, 18. most of them are under the Vic^roy- 
alty ofthe Beoan, 35. . ^ , 

Peons, PBieNs, the general naifte of all the 
infantry levied in Indostan which are not 
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Topasses, or trained as Sepoys, 80. are varioiisly 

armed, 80. 1746. in the Nabob’s army 

at Fort St., David, 82, m, 99. 1761. 

* March, 1000 of Mahomedally’s go over to 

Allum Khan at Madura, 170. 1752, of 

Moravar join C%imdasalieb, 208. Ju^, 2000 
left by the Nabob in Trite hinopoly, 247 
some of whose Captai^ conspire with the 
Mysoreans, 257. and *are sent aw^ with 
their companies to the Nabob at iSivadi, 

268. 1753, 500 in the service of V^ore. 

288. cowardice of those in the service of 
AbduUwahab, 288. 15000 with the Mysorean 
at ’Tritchinopoly, 289. some beaten up at 
Weycondab, 299. August, a great number' 

with Morarirow, 304. 1754, 2000 with 

Maphuze Khan from Cudapah, 346^. Tanjo - 
rine Peons, 368. 

Peranirauze. 1754. April, concerned in the 

treachery of Poniapah, 350, 351, 362, 353. 

PFRStA. The East Indies commence from 
the eastern frontiers of, 1 . llomaion fleece into 
Persia in the year 1540, and in 1556 by the 
assistance of the King recovers the empire of 
Indostan, 17. the throne of Persia usurped 
by Thamas Kouli Khan, who from thence 
invades Indostan in 1738,^, 22. and returns 
in 1739, p, 23. adventures from, settle in 
Indig, 24. the Eng. settlements in, subject 
to Bombay, 33. Kouli Khan assassinated in 
Persi|, 122. the Maliomedans of Indostan 
trade to the gulph of Persia, 407. 

PERSIA!N, THE, meaning Thamas Kouli 
Khan, 39. 

PERSIANS, their invasion of Indostan causes 
the decline of the Mogul empire, 36. the 
provinces of Indostan ceded to them in 1739, 
are acquired by Ahmed the Abdalli in 1747 
and 1748,^9, 122. 

Persic Language, th e history of Feritsha written 
in Persic, 30. m, 144. m, 213. 

Pettah, the town contiguous to a fortress, of 
Trivadi, 147. of Vandixeash, 267. of Gh€~ 
riah, 416, 

Peyton, commands the Eng. squadron in the 
engagement with IlelabourdonnaiB, June 25th, 
1746, p, 63. leaves the C. of Coromandel, 
and sails to Bengal, August 23d, p, 66. 

Fhirmaimd, patent from the emperor, 146. 

Phovsdab, Phouzdab, literally means the 
commander of a body of forces they are the 
officci'S commanding districts immediately 
under the Nabob, and often aaaume this title 
themselves, 36. 

Phousdar, the meaning MoHizally of Velore, 
275. 278. 288. 305. 417, 418, 419, 420. 

Pichard, Ensign, in the Eng. service — ■ 

1754. May, joins Maphuze Khan who was 
retreating, with a platoon of Europeans*; 
and retakes Outi’amalore by assault, 362. 

S s s 2 PlOOT 
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PiGOT. l7fil. July, one of tlie council at 

Fort. St. Daridt aeooxopained by Clive con- 
ducts a detacbment and rilieveB Yerdache- 
lum ; they send the detaclunent qn to Tritchi- 
nopoly, and, returning to St. David, are 
sharply attacked and lose h^their attendants, 
181, 182. 

PiGov, Captain. — r"1754. March, sent to 
Devicotah with a detachment intended for 
Tritchinopoly, 345, w, 358. relieves Palam- 
cotah, 350. June, joins the En^. army at 
Tanjore, 361. August the 17th, killed in the 
action on the march to Tritchinopoly ; of 
promising hopes, much lamented, 370. 

Pilgrims, to Scringham, 178. to Tripetti, 317 
and 318. 

Pin MaitomedGehanohjii, grandson of Ta- 
merlane, his government ; enters India from 
Gazna in 1398, and takes Multan, 13. joins 
the main army with Tamerlane, 13. who 

f ives him the government of his conquests in 
ndia, and appoints him bis universal heir, 
16. is assassiifated in 1404, 6 months after the 
death of Tamerlane, 16. 

PiscHABD. 1751. December, commands and 

is cut o£F with the troops of Fr. dragoons, by 
Innis Khan and his Morratoes, 205. 

TITAN, TITANS, we suppose to be the de- 
scendants of the northern Indians who were 
early converted to Hahomedanism, 7. the best 
troops and the most dangerous cnemiiis of the 
thome, 7. m, 24, having of late years been 
opposed by the Morratoes, 40. a Pitan as- 
sassinates Subderally in Velore, 48. fierceness 
of their character, 55. a band of them as- 
sassinate Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 55, 56, 
57, on which Anwarodean banishes all the 
Pitans of the city, and razbs their houses, 
59. m, 60. the Nabobs of Cudapah, Canoul, 
and Savanore in 1752, are Pitans, 142. See 
below Pitan Nabobs, the whole nation 
erroneously supposed to have arisen from a 
colony of Arabians, who 400 years 
settled at MasuUpatnam, 147. Murzafajing 
tells Bussy that every Pitan in his army is a 
traitor, 164. a Pitan of Monaegee’s retinue 
is the executioner of Chundasaheb, 241. 

1751. JFebmtry, 4000 in Canoul when 

sacked by Bussy and Salabadjing’s army, 
249. Mianah, Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn 
Catteck are Pitaps, 399. so is the Nabob 
of ^vanore in 1755, who is mentioned in 
p, 425 and 4^6. 

P/TAN NABOBs^of Cudapah, Canoul, and 

Savanore 1752, accompany Nazirjlne, as 

feudatoriea into the Carnatic, 142. advise 
Murzafajing to submit to him. 143. resent the 
impruKhimeat of Murzafajing contrary to the 
proauses which Naziijing had made to {hem, 
and confederate agtdnst Kim, 143. correspond 


with Dupieix, 145. dissemble with Nazirjiug 
and advice Dupieix to proceed to action, 147. 
^eir conspiracy kept secret 7 months, 164. 
Decemher 4th, their conduct in the battle, 
156, 156. Cudapah kills Nazirjing, 15f, 
they demand exorbitant rewards of Mutzafa- 
jing 158. refer their claims to Dupieix, 
159. pretend to be satisfied with his decision, 
and swear allegiance to Murzafajing 160. 

w, 162. 1751. February, their treachery 

and attack on Murzafajing in the coimtry of 
Cudapah, when Savanore is killed, Cudapah 
flies wounded, ^d Canoul kills Murzafajing, 
103, 164, 165. it does not appear that they 
were Instigated by Dupieix to assassinate Na- 

379. another Pitan Nabob of Sa- 
yanore mentioned in p, 425, 426. 

Pitekandah, a fortified pagoda on the n. bank 
of the Coleroon, 1 m. e. of Scringham, 
taken possession of, and immediately quitted by 
the Eng. army in July 1761, p, 178, 179. 
Munmrpeit stands between this and Samiapa- 
ram, 221, 222. a mound extends from it to 
the Westward, from which Clive eannonades 
the camp of Chundasaheb, May, 1752, p, 
228. the Pagoda attacked and taken by 
Clive and Dalton, 228, 229, 230. Clive go- 
ing in quest of D'Autueil leaves a strong 

garrison in it to deceive Law, 233. 1754, 

May, Morarirow quitting the Mysoreans en- 
camps here, 360. 

POCOCK, Commodore. 1764. De- 

ember, arrives at Madrass with a 60 and a 
70 gun ship, 376. N. B, it is implied, al- 
though not mentioned, that he served at 
Gheriah, 414, 415, 416, 417. 

PoLiER, Captain.1754. May 10th, in the 
action at Senngham dislodges the enemy from 
a Choultry on the left of the line ; n^>t culp- 
able for not pushing this success, 284, 285. 

1764, May 12th, marches with the 

army to the relief of Calliaud’s detachment 
surrounded by the enemy, ^ who bring up the 
whole of^ their force likewise; is twice 
wounded in the action, and gives up the 

command to Colliaud, 356, 356, 357. 

1765. May, leads the battalion marching 
through the streights of Nattam, 892. July, 
August, escort* the Nabob from Tritchino- 
poly, by Tanjore and Fort St. Ifavid, to Ar- 
cot, 397, 398. 

POLITAVER. See PULITAVEH 

POLTGAR, is always understood to be the 
Chief of a mountainous, of woodland district. 

POIYGAR, P0LYQAB8, ^Individuals. 

of Abie LORE, 898, 397. 403. 

— r Ban GAB Y At CHAM NAIGUE, 

417. 

Bomratjze, 417. 

>f Calaneandan, 425, 


POLYOAn 
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VOL y GAR Catabominaioue, 386. 390. 
420. 422, 423, 424. 

Op Chxcacole, One conducts 

the Morratoes over the mountains into t])e 
province, in 1764, p, 373. Sea undemeath. 
Poly gate of the Northern Province, 

C ONDOMNAIOVE, of OoiLORE- 

PETTAH, 426. 

Op Elerempevah, 426, 

Op Etiaporum, 420. 424, 425. 

Lacuenaigub, 381, 382, 383. 

O p M A D u R A, « their districts lie 

along the foot of the mountains to the w. 

^1756, promise to join the league against 

Maphuze Khan, 420, 421. join, and are de< 
feated with their allies, March 21at. 423. 

O p Madura and Tinivelly, 

agree well with the Pitan governors left by 
Allnm Khan in 1762. p, 399. their ravages 
in 1766, p, 424. 

1 nMahomedallt*s Army, 

meaning Tondiman, and the Polygars of 
Tritchinopoly, 1752, their force not strong 
enough to protect Chundasaheb, who there- 
fore does not trust himself to them, 236. not 
obliged to act out of the districts of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 426. 

— Maladihao, 430. 

Mo^var, The Greater. 

Mora VAR, The Lesser. 

. Op Nattam. 

Of Nelli Cottah. 

Op Nellitanoaville, 390. 

he is the Pulitaver. 

N ORTH OP MADRAS s, they are 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue, Damerla Venkita- 

pah, and Bomrauze. 1766, Novernber, the 

N abob and Kilpatrick march against them, 398 . 

1756. January^ they compound their 

arrears with the N abob, 417. the army marches 
out of their countries, 418. 

Of the Northern pbo- 

viNCES, they never pay but at the point of 
the sword, 404. 

■ ■■r- — P OLITAVER, PULIT.WER, 890. 

400, 401. 420, 421, 422, 423. 425. 

-One possessing a fort called Sava- 

NORE in the country near Savanorc Bonca- 
pore, 426. • 

-O F TINIVELLY, agree well with 

the Pitan governors, left by Allum Khan in 

1702, j?, 399? 1766, the eastren Polygars 

of Tinivelly are led l^^atabominaigue ; the 
western by the Pulitaver,who proposes a union 
between the two divisions, 420, March 21st, 
the eastern join and serve with Maphuze Khan 
in the battle against the confederates, 422.* all 
in general ravage the country, 424.' 

Tondiman, 208. 289. 357. 402, 

i03. 423. 

Or TiuTCHiNoroLY, in 1752 


are not strong enough to protect Chundasaheb, 
236. not obliged to serve out of the dominion 

,of Tritchinopoly, 426. 1766, Feh-vtary, 

the four principal settle and pay their arrears 
to Mahoftiedally eXManapar^ 880, 381. 

of VADAflHEBRI, 420. 

O N B near Yerdachelum, in- 
vests the pagoda, but is driven away by the 
detachment withPigot and Clive, JvXy^ 1761. 
181, 182. 

O p ViziAPORE, the Polygars of, 

reduced by Salabadjing and Bussy in their re- 
turn from Mysore, 1756, p, 403. 

O P WoRIOREPOLLAM, 305. 396, 

397. N, B, See the respective heads for 

each as in this talkie leant explanation, ^ 
Vonamalee^ Ponomalscy a fort, with districts 15 
in, w of Madrass, built by the Moors.— 
In 1755, belonging to the Kng. company. 
October^ Lieut. Innis retreats hither with liis 
party from Tnvatore, 191. which, reinforced 
there, proceeds with Kilpatrick to Arcot in 
November^ 193. 1762. Januaiy^ the dis- 
tricts ravaged by Rajahsaheb 209. 1763. 

infested by the neighbouring chiets, 819. 

1754. Januaryy allowed to the Eng. by the 
Pr. commissaries at Sadrass, 338. 
PONDICHERRY, City, Government, 

f736. Subdcrally and Chundasaheb go 

thither, 248.- -1740. the reputation of its 
fortifidbtions induces them to keep their fami- 
lies theJtt during the war of the Morratoes, 43. 

1742. Duplcix governor, 46, 1746. 

July, the garrison had only 436 Europeans, 
unil the fortifications were not compleated, 60. 

alarmed by Barnet's squadron, 61. 1746. 

Jmic 26th, Delabourdonnais arrives there with 
his squadron after the engagement with Pey- 
ton. 63. July the 24th, sails, reinforced to 
meet Peyton again, returns August the 10th, 
64. August, he remains Ul there, whilst his 
squadron sail to Madrass, 66. m, 68. the go- 
vernment object to the ransom of Madrass, 

69. September the 27th, three more ships 
having on boaid 1360 men arrive, 69. Octo- 
ber 2d, 3d, the storm at Madrass not felt here, 

70. m, 71. Octe^ 16th, Delabourdonnais 

anchors with liis lettered squadron, they sail 
the 20th for Mauritius, 72. with what men 
he left, the Europeans amount to 8000, p, 73. 
Paradis marches with a reinforcement for Ma- 
drass, which beats Maphuze Khan at St. 
Thom6, 75, The inhabitants suborned, pe- 
tition Dupleix to break the treaty of ransom 
for Madrass, 77. the governor of which is 
brought ostentatiously into the town, 78. De- 
eanber, Paradis is recalled, 79. and, having 
been routed on the road, is reinforced at Sa- 
drass with a detachment from Pondicherry, 
80. Sepoys raided and tniined here before the 
Eiigli,4i had any. 81. 1717 Jumaty, the 
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9th, fourol’ Delabourdonnivis’ squadron return 
from Achin, 84. the two Tr. deputies token 
at Madrass, sent back from Arcot, 84. Fehmary 
the 8th, the 4 ships sail to Goa, 85. Maphuze 
Chan comes, 85. March, Adinifal Griffin 
stations his squadron befoafe Pondicherry, and 
*f)ui)leix recalls his troops into the town, 87. 

'/«, 88. 1748. Xunt 10th. Bouvet passes 

Pondicherry and sails to Madrass, 90. and 
^hilst Griffin is following him, the Fr. troops 
* march and attack Cuddalore, 91. prepares to 
resist Boseuweu’s armament, 97. of which the 
btige t)f Pondicherry is the principal object, 
97, »n, 98. Auga&t 8th, the English aimy 
apiuoaching, attack Ariancopang, 99. of 
v^iich the garrison retire to Pondicherry, 100. 
description of the town, an^ bound hedge . 101. 
The SEiOE, 101, 102, 103, 104. causes of 

its failure, 104, 105. 106. 1749. the 

number of troops brought hither by the war 
excite the Fr- ambition, 107. the wife and 
sou of Chnudasaheb remained there, during 
liis captivity, 119. m, 121. D’Autueil marches 
with 400 Euroiieans and 2000 Sepoys to join 
Murzasdjing and Chundasaheb, Rajahsaheb 
goes witli them, 126. «i, 127. the town cor- 
iesi>onds with the Catholicks at St. Thome, 
131. Murzasajing and Chundasaheb come 
hereafter the victory of Amboor, 131, *^Chuii- 
dasalieb gives the Fr. eompuny 81 villages in 
the neighbouihood, 132, they encamp 20 m. 
to the w. 132. October 22d, Miirzasujhig 
and Chuiida-sahcb march with their owm and 
a force from Pondicherry against Tanjore, 
133. 1750. February, return on the ap- 
proach of Nazirjing, 136, 137- 2000 

Europeans encamp with thpm at Villamre, 
138. March 22d, Nazirjing with his army 
t*ncamp.s at Wahlore, 15 miles w. of Pondi- 
cherry, 138. m, 139. D’Autueil obliged by a 
mutiny to march the French troops back to 
the town, 1 40. Chundasaheb goes with them, 
141. consternation on their retreat, 143. the 
army encamps again without the bounds, 

143. two of the council deputed to Nazirjing, 

144. w'ho is impatient to quit the neighbour- 
hood, and return to Arcot, 146. JuFy, Ma- 
homedally with hia amiy’fRraid to pass near 
the districts, 148. m, 149. two officers sent 
by Nazujing to treat with Dupleix, 153. 
December, the summons of the Pitan Na- 
bobs arrives before the treaty from Nazir- 
jing, 154. wiiich He had sent ratified, 158. 
December, 4th, th3 news of Na^ining’s death 
arrives, 158. December 15th, Murzasajing 
arrives ; the next day the Pitan Nabobs, 159. 
the adjoining territory given by Chundasaheb 
valued at 96000 rupees a year, 161. m, 163. 

m, 164. 1751. Chundasaheb and the Fr. 

troops march from Pondicherry to Arcot, 

168. ^i^tmbcr^ Bajuh'jaheb, with 150 Eu- 


ropeans, joins the troops sent by Chunda^ 
i^eb from Tritchinopoly to attack Clive in 
Arcot, 186. October, battering cannon sent 
^to their troops employed against Tritchino- 
poly, 190. November, a party of Europeftns 
with money sent to joinRajahsaheb at Arni, 

197. m, 202. 1752. Febnuiry, Kajah- 

saheb, and the Fr. troops with him recalled, 
213. »i, 221. m, 233. June, struck with 
consternation on the capture at Seringham, 
248. tn, 252. m, 436. Aitgust, a company of 
Swiss, going in .boats from Madrass to Fort 
St. David, taken by a ship from the road, 

255. motions of the Eng. and Fr. armies 
near Pondichen-y before the battle of Bahoor, 

256, the Regent of Mysore sends ambassa- 
dos, 261. w, 261. October, detachment' sent 
to relieve Cobclong and Chingalapett, 263. 
October 31, the garrison of Cliiugalapett march 
away to Pondicherry, 266. November, all the 
Morratoes at Seringham excepting 600, sent 
to Pondicherry, 268. Devolton sent thither 
by Ghaziodean Khan, 274. arrival of a pre- 
tended embassador from the Mogbl and Sala- 
badjing, 274. Duplcix's authority confined 
to the uistricts between Pondicherry and Gin - 
gee, which produce 50000 £. a year, 275. 
Mortizally invited to come, 275. — 60 Eu- 
ropcims sent to Vclore, 275. — ^1753. March, 
Mortizally arrives from VelorcJ and returns, 
278. April, a small party sent with the Mor-> 
ratues surprize Bonap^heixy, 280. Captain 
Chace dies at Pondicherry, 28C. July, a 
detachment of 500 Sepoys take Verdache- 
lum, and go against 'I'rinarnalee, 305. Augtist, 
350 Europeans sent mto the field, their mo- 
tions until they arrive at Seringham, 305, 
306. iieptemhe'i , a detachment against Palam- 
cotah, 326, 327. m, 329. m, 337. Maphi^ze 
Khan taken *at the battle of Amboor was 
brought to Pondicherry, and went away with 

Murzasajing, 346. 1764. m, 366. August 

1st. Godeheu arrives, director general in 
India, 366. Dupleix dismissed from the go- 
vernment, and recalled to France, 366. the 
Swiss soldiers sent back to Madrass, 367. 
O 'tuber 11th, suspensions of arms proclaimed, 
371. by the conditional trea^, the districts to 
be allowed to Madrass and Pondicherry were 
to be of equal value, 376. the 80 villages pro- 
duce 106000 rupees a year, 376. the in- 
habitants lent Dupleix mone^ to carry on 

the war. 377. p, 378. 1765. they 

regret his removal anb dipaiture, 379. Feb. 
Godeheu sails for France, 380. the govern- 
ment see the Eng. expedition into the southern 
countries with a jealous eye, 395, 396. De- 
lewite governor, 396. July, Mi^issin's troops 
whicli had been at Terr iore and against Arielor o 
recalled into the districts, 307. the pretensions 
gf the goYernment to the southern counfries 

opposed 
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opposed by documents from Madrass, 3J)9. 
engage in no military operations in this year 
after the retreat of Maiasin from Ariclorc, 
403. awed by the Eng. squadron, 405 . — •- 
■1766, JaniMry, their troops take the field, ‘to 
intcmipt the Eng. before Velore, 418. and re- 
tire when they do, 420. reason of their aversion 
to hostilities, 425. their bond to Morarirow^ 
given up by him to Bussy, 427. Bussy re- 
quests succours immediately on the rupture at 
Sanore, 429. pleads his dependance on Pon- 
dicherry in excuse to the •prefers of Morari- 
row, 432. and determines to wait at Char- 
maul until the reinforcements arrive from 
Pondicherry, 433. w, 436. 

PONT, POONAB, Capital of the Morattoes 
and of Balagerow, distant 130 m. from Ait- 

rengabad. 1762. Salabadjing and Bussy 

advance within 30 m. destroying the country, 
435. and Balagerow himself burns the grana- 
ries in the city, 435. November ^ Balagerow 
returns from his campaign at Calberga, 328. 

1755. marches with a great army into 

Mysore, ?04. Jtme, returns, 406. 1766. 

marches against Morarirow, 427. 

Poniapah, principal linguist of the English camp 

at Tritchinopoly. 1764. Aprils discovery 

of his treachery, and scheme to ruin Maho- 
med Issoof, ,348, 349, 360, 351, (is a bra* 
min, 351) 352. is executed, 353. 

POONAB See PONJ, 

PortoNovo, the river Valaru di&cmbogues 
here, violent storm, whilst the Eng. army ai'c 
there ; Aprii 13th, 1749, p, 109, 

PORTUGAL^ King of, stiled by Acbar his 
neighbour in virtue of his possessions at Goa 
and on the C. of Malabar, 18. the country of 
several Rajahs in India is as extensive as Por- 
tugal, 25. 

PORTUGUEZE, the converted Indians on the 
C. of Coromandel call themselves Portugueze, 
and pretend to be defended from the nation, 
66. St* Thomd, famous during their pros- 
perity in India, 76. and gives title to a Por* 
tugueze bishop, 76. the Indian Portugueze 
serve in all the European gaiTisons as soldiers, 
and are called Topasscs, 80, Goa, the capital 
of their settlements in India, 85. 1)eigo Keys, 
Mauritius, •and Bourbon, discovered in their 
first navigations to India, 92. their posses- 
never neater than what the Fr. acquire 
in 1753, p, 336. they waged war on the Ma- 
homedan vessels on C. of Malabar, 407 
In 1722, an army ftom Goa proceed with 
Commodore Mathews to the attack of Coil ab- 
by, and run away, 410. ^ 

Poverio Clement, a Neapolitan. — -1752. Atty. 
Capt. of a company ofTopasses in the Na- 
bob's service at Tritchinopoly, informs Dal- 
ton of the prefers of the Mysoreans lo induce 
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him to beti’ay the city, 258, 259, the agree- 
ment produced to them, 260. 

BRATOPSING, King of Tanjore. 1749. 

his descent and competition with Saujohee, 
108. For the res^ see King of Tanjore, under 
Tanjore. 

PRESIDENCY. See Bombay, Calcutta, Fort 
St. David, Madrass. • 

Protector, 10 gun ship belonging to the Kng. 
company, in which Commodore James ac- 
complishes his successes Against Angria, 410. 
411, 412, 413, 414. See Commodore James. 

Pseudo Nabobs, 36. 

PuDU CoTAH, principal town of Tondiituui. 

1746. March, Mahomed Issoof goes there 

with his detachment, and surrenders tke host- 
ages of Cataboinijfkigue, and Etiaponim, 423. 
Catabominaigue redeems his from thence, 424. 

Pi'LiTAVER, POLITAVEU, TmE, is the POLV- 

r*AR of Nellitangaville. 1756. May, 

amuses Heron when before his fort, 390. 
leagues with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawu 
Catteck, 400. plunders, 401. joins the Tra- 
vencoree, and with them beats the troops of 
Maphiize Khan at Colacad, 401, 402. in- 
vested ui Nellitangavillc by Maphuze Khan, 
cuts off two companies of the Eng. Sepoys, 

I JO. ^ November, Maphuze Khan leaves his 

districts, 420. 1756, leads the western 

Polygars and Vadagherri, proposes an union 
with tne eastern, 420. their object to take Ma- 
dura, 41fl. he, and his coni’ctier.'ites beat the 
troops of Nadamundulum and take Ohevelpe- 
tore, 422. are joined by the Madura Polygars, 
422. and all together are routed by Maphuze 
Khan’s army in a general battle, fought March 
21st, in whicb Moodemiah falls, 422, 423, 
the Pulitavcr returns home, 423. June, sends 
proposals of peace to Maphuze Khan and 
Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

PuLiTAV E r’s Pt ACE 402. 420. 422. See 
Nellitangaville. 

Q. 

UnE^^, of Tritchinopoly. 1736. in- 

veigled, and with her city reduced to cap- 
tisity, by Chimdasaheb, dies in prison, 38. 

R. 

R ADIATHEDDIN, dai^htcr of Iletmische 
Shamseddin, raised^to the throne of Delhi, 
in 1235, when her brother Firouze Schah 
Rocncddiii was deposed ; apd is herself de- 
posed, defeated, and put to death, by her 
brother Beharam Schah, in 1239, p, 12. 
RAFFEIH AL DIKTAT, son of Raffeih al 
Shan, raised to the throne on the death of 
Furrucksir, by the brothers Abdallah and 
Hossan Ally, who in three months depose and 
murder hini, 20, 21 . 



RAFFEIH 
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KAFFEIH AL DOWLET, succeeds his bro- 
ther Raffeih al Diijat, by the influence of 
the same lords ; dies a natural death a few day a 
after his accession, 21. 

Kaffeih At Shan, sou of B|hadr Schah, and 
father of Kaffeih al Dowlet; killed, con- 
testing the crown with his brother lehander 
Schah, 20. 

KAGOQEE BOKSOLA, general of the Mo- 
rattoes, next in extent of command to Bala- 

gerow. in 1740, invades the Carnatic 

with 100000 Morattoes, 41. May the 20th. 
they defeat Doastally, who is killed; ransom 
the province, retreat, and return in December^ 

42, 43. 1741. March 26th, take Tritchi- 

nopoly and Chundasaheb, 44. In 1744, 

he invaded Bengal in conjunction with Bala- 
gerow, 273.— 1762. October, with Balage- 
row, attacks the provinces of Golcondah, 273. 
November, they make peace with Salaba^ing 
and Bussy at Calber^ 328. Naypore, in 
Berar, his capital, 328. he soon after reneyrs 
the war, but on obtaining some districts near 
Bersr makes peace again with them, 328, 

329. m, 330. 1733. October, preparing 

to renew hostilities against them, 332. and 

they against him, 336. 1754. they carry 

the war into his country, and advance, as far 
as Nagpore, where Bagogec makes peace with 
them in AprU, 372, 373. his sou leads an 
army into Chicacole, 373. See MoraVtoes. 

RAJAB, BAJABS, the word means King. 
SDme,as/ecsstftpand/ 0 Mem< 6 tny,po 8 sessedofex- 
tensive territories, 25. a great force in one hand 
necessary to coerce the xUjahs in each of the 
provinces, 28. tributary to the Mogul, but 
suffered to follow their own modes of govern- 
ment, 35, 36. Tanjore governed by its own 
Rajah; and Tritohinopmy until 1736, p, 38. 
Chundasaheb in 1749, sides with a Ra- 
jah on the western confines of tlie Carnatic 
and his taken prisoner by another, who releases 
him in respect to the patent of protection 
given him by the Morattoes, 121. The Rajah 
of Chiferdoiurg with his assistance defeats the 

Rajah of 'sAour, 121. 1750. All south 

of the Kiistna summoned to accompany Na- 
ziijing into the Carnatic, 137. who on his 
return to Arcot permitted many of them to 
return home, 152. m, 155. vizeramrauze 
the most powerful In the northern maritime 
provinces of the Decan, 373, 374. Bheddy is 
a diminutive of Buah, 390. Niermel, the 
most powerful of mose between Poni and 
Golcondah, and Heads them mAugwt 1752, 
against SaUabadjing and Bussy, by whom they 
are intirely rout^ 436. 

Baja Iokaoex, Ionaoi, 162. See lonagee, 
lonagi. 

BAJAMURDRVM. RAJAMUNDRY, one 
of the provinces under ^Golcondah, 158, 


had been governed by Anwarodean Khan, 53. 
-—In November 1753. obtained by Bussy 
for the Fr. company, 334. is bounded to the 
a. by Eiore and Muftaphanagar, 335. is the 
only part of the C. of Coromandel whi^h his 
forests of Teak, 335. Jafferally had governed 
it for some years, 373. m, 375. Of its re- 
venues, 376. m, 426. 

Rajamundhum, city, capital of the province, 
Bussy there in, August, 1754, p, 374. 

Rajasaheb, Razabareb, son of Chunda- 
saheb. 1740, left with his mother in Pon- 

dicherry, 1749, accompanies the Fr. troops 
sent to join his father and Murzafajing, 126. 

1761, September, joins the troops sent 

from Tritchinopoly against Clive in Arcot, 
with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 186. 
September 24th, Clive sallies on his quarters, 
186 to 188. is joined by MortizaUy with 2000 
men, 182, their pretended quarrel, to ensnare 
Clive, 89, m, 190. a vast cannon fired through 
his quarters, 191. detaches against Lieutenant 
Inni», 191. October 30th, sumraoneth Clive, 
192. November the 14th, storms tlfe fort, 193, 
194. quits the town the some night with all 
his force, 196. beats up Basinrow's camp near 
Velore, 196, is reinforced by a party of Eu- 
ropeans at Ami, 197. is intirely defeated 

there by Clive, 197, 198. m. ^199. 1762. 

Jamiary, appears again, plundering at Pona- 
malee and St. Thomas’ Mouut 208, 209., 
followed by Clive, and intirely defeated by 
him at Covrepauk, 210 to 212. abandons the 
fort, 212. w, 212. recalled by Dupleix, 213. 
June, wlio proclaims him Nabob on the death 
of his father, 252, 253. unequal to the station, 
which Dupleix therefore offers to MortizaUy, 
275. (who7n he afterwards proclaimed,) m, 317. 

1754. January, the Eng. deputies at 

Sadrass offer that he shall have a pension, 339. 

Rains, between Aurengahad and Golcondah, 
continue from the beginning of July, to the 
end of September, 332. In the end of Decem~ 
her 1764, had swelled all the riverain Tan^ 

jore, 341. 1764, September' 12th, the rainy 

season sets in at IVitchiiwpoly, 371. 

RAJPOOTS, ( a high race of Indians next to the 
Bramins ) by their courage have preserved their 
independence, 6, are soldiers by birth, 40. 

1761. May, 1000 with Chundasaheb 

prefer to defend the Pagoda of Seringham 
against all intruders 232. and When surren- 
dered, threaten to fut the Eng. soldiers to 
pieces if they attempt to pass beyond the third 
mclosure, 240. The Naii^s assert even prouder 
pre-eminences than they, 400. 

Ramaoee Punt, Ramaoeb Punt, Morattoe 
General. — *-1755, treaty made ^ith him by 
Bombay to attack Angna, 410. proceeds with 
the Morattoe fleet and army, 410. beseiges 
three forts out of cannon shot, 411. tn, 413. 

April 
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April I5th, Commodore James delivers to 

him the forts he had taken, 414. 1^6. 

Febritaryt commands the Murratoc forces 
again in the expedition against Gheriah, 414. 
Wuima before the attack puts himself iilto 
his nand)^ tries to ^t possession of Ohenah 
in exclusion of the English, 415. 

Regent, or Dalaway of Mysore, see under 
Mysore. 

Rpevel, Lieutenant. 1751, September^ Octo- 

ber^ November, commands the artillery in the 
defence of Arcot, 187. t^cn prisoner when 
passing wounded near Conjeveram, his steadi- 
ness when this place is attacked by Clive, 1 9D. 
—1754. Febntarff the 15th, killed bravely, 
at the destruction of the convoy and grena- 
diers near Kelli Kotah, 345. 

Bheddy, diminutive of Rajah, a title of the chief 
of Terriore, 396. 

Ridge, Captain. 1753, lately, arrived from 

England, leads the reinforcement, which joins 
the army at Tritchinopoly , September 19th, 309. 

Robins Benjami n. 1750. December, ar- 

rived from England, Engineer General of all 
the company’s fortifications i/i India ; pro- 
poses to intercept the Fr. troops returning 
with the treasures of Nazirjing to Pondicher- 
ry ; a name of great science, 168. 

Rock, the Five, the French, the Golden, the S«- 
gavloaf, /4 TS itchinopoly, p, 300, See them. 

Rockets, made use of to frighten cavalry, 150. 

lioE, Sir Thomas, sent Embassador to lehang- 
uir, by KJng James the First, p, 18. 

Romi Khan, an agent of Mr. Bussy’.s, stabs 
Ibrahim Ally, the Governor of Hyderabad, 
and is immediately killed himself, Jime, 1750, 
p, 431. 

S. 

S ADATULLA, Nabob of a root, adopts 
his two nephews, appointing Doaslally to 
succeed in the Nabobship, and gives the go- 
vernment of Velcne to Bokeralfy : appoints 
Gulam llassein, Duaii to Doostally, reigns 
from 1710 to 1732, and dies regretted, 37. 
his own, and the reigns of his family, mild 
and generous, 54. 

Sadoudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa- 
jing, provided for by Mr. Bussy, 1751, p, 249. 
Sadbass, a Dutch settlement, 30 m. s. of Afa- 
flraes, 79. — 1746. Decefnber. Paradis at- 
tack^ near it by M^huze Khan, 79. 

1762. October, t^ roduttion of all the coun- 
try N. of the PaMar between Sadrass and Ar- 
cot compleated by the capture of CobeUmy and 
Chinglapett, 266. 1764, Jamary, confer- 

ence on peace held here between the Eng. 
and FrencB Commissaries, 337. Outrarmlore 
30 m. w. 362. 


a D i' c K s A H F B. 17*30, placed by his bro- 
ther Chundasaheb in Dindigul, 39. 1741, 

killed coming to his relief when besieged in 

• Tritchinopoly, 44. 

SAIlAll RAJAH, THE, Title of the King of 
aU the Morratoemations. Is on friendly terms 
with the presidency of Bombay, 406. Angria 
revolted against him, took his fleet, and all 
his territories on the ebast of Malabar, 407, 
408. and is acknowledged his tributary, 408. 

but throws off all allegiance to him, 410. 

1755. Moraxirow refuses to pay allegiance to 
him, 426. 

St. Helena island, Suicide of the Tellicherry 
Sepoys banished thither, 88. 

Saint Louis, feast of, 367. 

Saint Paul, road, in the isle of Bourbon# 92. 

Saint Thomas, M(fiNT, the English country- 
houses there plundered by the troops of lia- 
jasaheb, January, 1752, p, 209. 

St. Thome. See San Thome. 

SALABADJING. 1750, son of Nizamal- 

aiuluck, brought into the Carnatic under 
strict confinement, with the army, by his bro- 
ther Naziijiiig, 165. 1761. February, is 

released, and proclaimed Subah on the death 
of Murzafajing in Cudapah, 165. acknow- 
ledged by Dupleix, 166. marches with the 
armyi^ now his own, and the Fr. troojis out of 
Cudapah, 248. they take Canoul, 249. are 
opposed by Balagerow, who is employed by 
Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother of Sala- 
badjin^, 250. purchase his retreat, 250. ar- 
rives at Golcondah in April, rewards the Fr. 
battalion, 250. in May proceeds to Aurenga- 
bad, 250. arrives there Jum 18th, 261, 252. 
receives a pretended delegate and honours from 
Delhi, 435. — ^ 1762. the war renew^ed by 
Balagerow, 435. marches, accompanied by 
Bussy and the Fr. troops, into the Morratoe’s 
country. In July purchases a peace of them, 
436. proceeds to Golcondah, is opposed by a 
large army raised by Niermcl and other Ra- 
jahs, who are entirely defeated, 436. sends 
Dupleix a commission, appointing him Nabob 
of the Carnatic, 436. October, war re- 
newed again by Balagerow, and by Rago^ee 
Bonsola, both employed as before by Ghazio- 
din Khan, 273. marches against them to Beder, 
273. his mother poisons Ghaziodin Khan at 
Aurengabad, 274. his patents displayed by Du- 
pleix toMortizally, 275. wKolikewise threatens 
Tanjore to bring Salabadjing with his army 
from Golcondah, 819. the war continues wdth 
the Morratoes, peace made* at Calberga, 328. 
gives Condavir to the Fr. company, 328. the 
war renewed by R^gee Bonsola, who is 
^peased by the cession of some distnets near 

Berar, 329 1753, weaned by the Duan, 

during the absence of Bussy, from his trust 
T t t in 
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ill the Fr. troops, 350. proceed'; to Aurenga- 
bad, and swfieTS only a small dctaclmicut of 
them to go with him, 331. in debt to his 
army, apprehends a renewal of hostilities with 
Hagogee Bonsola, 332. Nomnher, 23d, re- 
conciled to Bossy at Aurangabad, who had 
proceeded thither with all the French troops, 
333, 334. cedes the four northern maritime 
proyinces to Bussy; on condition of military 
service, 334. his army and the Fr. preparing 

at Aurengabad to oppose Ragogee, 336. 

1764. Jamtary^ his patents prodneed, and 
his title asserted by the Fr. Commissaries at 
Sadrass, 337, 338. terms on w'hich the Eng- 
lish might acknowledge him, 339. the parole 
of two English officers taken in his name, 346. 
Ensigns conferred by him on Dupleix, 367. 
marches with Bossy into Berar, 372. and in 
April makes peace with Ragogee at Nagporc, 
373. Jaiferally comes to Aorengabad, and 
makes submission to him, 375. 1765. pro- 

ceeds against Mysore, 388. Madrass alarmed 
by his march, 389. meets Balagcrow in M5 - 
acre, encamps under Seringapatam, receives 
5200000 }Ut as arrears of tribute from the My- 
sorean, 404. In his return reduces the Poly- 
gaiis of Viziapore, arrives at Hyderabad in 
and remains there the rest of the year, 

405. 1766. Fchm<wy^ proceeds with 3ussy 

agamst the Nabob at Savanorc, meets Balage- 
row there, who came to reduce Mor^»iTirow, 
426, 426, Peace made by the mediation of 
Bussy ; obliged by the Duau Seid*' I^aSkar 
Khan and his adherents to dismiss Bussy and 
the Fr. troops from his service, 428, 429. 
dispatches letters, requesting forces from Ma- 
drass, 429. the van of his army commanded 
by Jaffeially pursue the French troops, 430. 

12000 Morratocs in his service under 

feudatory Chiefs, 431. who arrive before the 
rest, and summon Bussy to surrender his can- 
non and Mooxish dignities, 432. Bussy says, 
he holds his dignities from the Emperor, not 
from Salabadjing, 432. Bussy still relies on 
his good disp^tion towards mmself and the 
Fr. troox>8, 433. Jtify, his letters and agent 
arrive at Madrass, where the presidency arc 
stopped from sending the tro^s he required, 
by news of the calamities which had befallen 
the Eng. settlements in Bengal, 434. 
SAMARCAND, SAMARCANDE, capital of 
Tamerlane, who m^ches from hence into In- 
dia in 1397, 1308, p, 13. returns 16. pro- 
ceeds from hence against Syria, Egypt, aird 
Bajazet, 16. In 1404, taken possession of, on 
Tamerlane’s death, by Sultan Khali, 16. . 
S^MijiVAnAM, Samiavuram, village, with two 
Pagodas, 7 m. n. of the Coleroon, Aprils 
1762, Clive encamps here with a dirision of 
the army detached from the a. of the Caveri, 
221. MunmpHt in the road to it from Pit- 


c/uwchti, 2.21. Lniijuddy^ 7 m. E. 222. Apr it 
14th, night attack on the English posts here, 
222 to 220. Dulton arrives here with a sepa- 
rate detachment, 226. his march to Utatoor 
discovered by Law from the spire of 
kam^ 228. who crosses, and is met by Clive 
from Samiaveram, but no action ensues, 228. 
May the 14th, Clive moves to the attack of 
Pitchandah, 228. which taken, he returns to 
Samiaveram, where 2000 of the Chunda- 
saheb’s horse come over to him, 231. the di- 
vision quits Samiayeram, and encamps on the 
bank of the Colcroon, 232. 

Sanore, See Savanorb. 

Sak Thome, St. Thome, four m. s. of Ma- 

drasji^ its autient prosperity, 76. 1746. 

Oi'toher 24th, Maphuze Khan defeated there 
by Paradis, 75, 76, m, 77. »», 79. the Catho- 
lics there give intelligence of the Eng. affairs 
to Pondicherry, 131. Boscawen, in Anyuat, 
1749, takes posKessiou of the town for the 
Company, 131. an act of necessity, 133. 

SATTARAIf, Metropolis of the Morat- 
TOEs, Chunclasaheb confined in abastle near 
it in 1741, p, 44. departs from fiattarah in 
1748, p, 121. the emissaries of Auwarodean 
w’^atched him there, 126. 

S A V A N o R E, Saxore, Nabob OP. — ^ 1750, 
a Pitan, one of the three who accompanied 
and conspired against Nazirjiitg, 142, 143. 
145. ( For the progresa and success of this eonspi- . 

racy^ see Pitan Nabobs.) 1761, February^ 

is killed in Cudapah, fighting against Muiza- 

fajing, 164. 1756. The successor of this 

Nabob leagues with Mororirow, and refuses 
allegiance to Salabadjing, 425. they are both 
attacked in Savanore by Balagerow and Sala- 
badjing, and peace is made by the mediation 
of Bussy, 425, 426, 427. 

Savanore, ^ANOilii, City, Province.- 

1756. February, Saiabadjing with Bussy 
march against it, 426. generally called !Sava- 
«ore, Bancapore, to distinguish it from another 
Savanore, the Fort of a Polygar in that part of 
the Becan, 426, it lies 200 m. s. w. of GoU 
condah, 30 m. n. w. of Bisnayar, and the 
rock and fort of Bancapore is 1^ miles from 
it, 426. Moraiirow joins the Nabob with n 
body of troops, 427. Balagerow joins 8ala- 
badiin^ in the attack ; peace made by the 
mediation of Bussy, 427. m, 434. 

Semdet Bunder, the name given by fne Moors to 
Cobelong, 262. « 

SAuroHEE, descended frodi tl)^ brother of Se- 
vagee, had been King of Tanjore and de- 
posed, comes in 1749 to Fort St. David, and 
procures the assistance oftheEnglish to restore 
nim, 108. April, accompanies (dieir troops 
into Tanjore, 109. has few abettors in the 
country, 112, Pratopsing, the reigning King, 

alloM's 
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allowH hijn a peuBion of 4000 nij)ees a ycaj*, 
118. 

SAUNDERS. 1750, governor of Eort St. 

David when the presidency, 168, 1^62, 

^en^s Pigot with a detachment to Verdaehc- 
lum, 181. came to the goyemment a little 
before the death of Nazirjing ; ai'ter that 
event, opposed the schemes of Dupleix with 
much sagacity, perseverance, and resolution, 

337. 1754. Janm^'y^ superintends end in* 

Btructs the Eng. commissaiies at the confe- 
rence of Sadrass, 337. f»ime»s of his proofs, 
moderation of his proposals, 337, 338, 339. 
which not being met by the same prmciple.s, 

340, he breaks up the conference, 341. 

coixesponds with Godelicu on his 
arrival, 367. they agree to a suspension of 
arms for three months to commence from the 
11th of October y 371, 372. and conclude a 
conditional treaty, to commence Jamary the 
11th, 1755, but referred to the detennination 
of the two kingdoms in Europe, 375, 376, 

377 1755, January the 13th, quits the 

goveriim&it of Madrass. and embarks for 
England, 379. w, 406. 

SA.U88AYI9, D« SaUSSAYE. 1755. ApUy 

commander of the Fr. Garrison at Seringhani, 
informs Kilpatrick of the schemes of the My- 
sorean to surprize Tritchinopoly, 388. 

tSCHAH GEiIAN, Great Mogul, son of leh- 
anguir, regins from 1627 to 1666, when lie 
is deposed and conliued by his son Aureng- 
zebe, 18.* 

SCHEABEDDIN, Fourth of the GAuniDES, 
during the life of his brother and predecessor 
Gaiatheddin, conquers the kingdoms of Mul- 
tan and Delhi, makes nine expeditions into 
Indostan, gains immense wealth, and in 1205 
is assassinated by an Indian, who had vowed 
his death, gave Multan to Naascreddin, Delhi 
to Cothbeddin Ibek, Ghazna to Trageddin 
Ildiz, all three his captive slaves, 10. w, 11. 

SiiEABBDOuf, son of Ghaziodin Khan, son 
of Nizamalmuluck, m, 274. left at Delhi in 
1752, when his father came to Aurengabad 
and was poisoned there; not then 16 years, 
but of great parts and iniquity, and succeeds 
at that age to his father’s office of captain 
gbneral oSthe empire, 336. 

Scot, Colonel. 1754. engineer general, 

died soon after his arrival at Madrass ; ap- 
pointed, befcre his death was known in Eng- 
land to command the expedition projected to 
be earned on against* Salabadjing from Bom- 
bay, 406. 

Seal, used by the princes of Indostan as their 
signature, which being easily counterfeited 
renders the authenticity of their atts uncertain, 
123, 124. 

Seasons, the year in India divided into two, 
described, 00, 70. 
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8ea-w ind.s, on the coast of Coromandel, their 
period in the day, 89» 90. 

;5EBEGTECH1N, Father (* Mahmood, who 
founded the dynasty of the G a s n a v i d es, 
died in 997, p, 9. the Mahomedan princes in 
Feritsha begin with his reign. 30. 

Secrets, why difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. 

Soe]q)aw, garments presented by uiferiors in 
token of respect, by superiors of favour, 159. 

1752. August, one sent by the Great 

Mogul to Solabadjing, 252 and 435. 

Sku) LaskakKhan, was general of Xizam- 

almuluck’s army;' 1750. accompanied 

Nazirjing into the Canmtic, who imprudently 

sontliini back into the Docan, 3295 1751. 

on the ariivalofSalabadjingat Aurengabad he 
was appointed Duan, by the recommendation 
of Bussy, whose views he afterward tln^ art- 
ed, 329, 330.—^ — 1753. January y his arti- 
fieious conduct to disgust the Fr. troops after 
the departure of Bussy, and to wean Sala- 
uadjiiig from his trust in them, 330, 331. 
can-ies Salabadjing without tliem to Aurenga- 
bad, 331. NovertJyeTy on the arival of Bussy 
with the French troops, is reconciled to him ; 
their interview, 333. yields the four northern 
liniritime provinces to the French company, 
3t33,*334. but would rather have given them 

inland countries, 335, 336. In 1756, is 

no lodger Duan, but Shanavaze Khan in is 
stead, 426. 

Seio Makomei), son of Subderally, 1742, an 
infant, was in Madrass w ith his mother when 
his father w’as assassinated by MortizaUy at 
Velore, who demands liim ; proclaimed Na- 
bob at Arcol, on the flight of MortizaUy, 

50. 1743. detained, but taken core of 

by Nizamalmuluck. 51. 1744. who 

sends him back from Golcondah under the 
care of Anwarodcan Khan, 55, much be- 
loved in the Carnatic, 55. JuftCy assassinated 
in the fort of Arcot by some Pitan soldiers, 
55, 56, 57. MortizaUy and Anwarodean sus- 
pected of contriving the murder, 57, 58, 59, 

60, m, 118. 1752. has a posthumous 

brother at Vandiwash, 119. w, 126. 

Sepoys. Infantry, composed of Indians 
and Moors armed and trained os Europeans, 

80. In 1746. the French had raised four 

or five companies, but the English had not yet 
adopted the Idea, 81. 

Sepoys in the service of Chundasaheb. 

1751. Julyy many, 1?7. 1762. May, 

1500 w'ith liis permission leave him, and como 
oveV to Clive at Samiavaramy 231. 

Sepoys, in the service of the English. — 1747. 
JunSy 100 from Bombay and 400 from Telli^ 

cherry arrive at Fort St. Davidy 87. 1748. 

Auyusty 2000 at the Siege of Vondicherryy little 
better than common Peons, 0^, 09. - 1749. 

'r t t 2 MrtK/t 
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March, 1000 ou the expedition into Tatyore, 
109.'-500 moi^^seat» 110.— 1600 in 
the second ez|bdition against Devi Cotah,^ 
113, 114, 115. of those, 300 sent against 

Atehaveram, 117. 1760, — 1500 join Ma-» 

homedally at Uingee, 143, 140. 1761. 

F^^ntary, in the attack of Machtra, 170. 

April, 1000 take the field 'adth Ginoen, 
171. -^0 left in Verdachekm, 172. May, 
at the assault of the Pettah of Vclamdah, 173. 
July, 100, livho sally with Gingen from 
the streights of Utatoor, are dl killed or taken, 
175. J^ust, 100 in CoUaddy, 180, 181. 
July, 300 relieve Verdachelum, 181, 182. 
Attgust, 50 in the fight at Condare, 182. — 300 
march with Clive to Areot, 183, 184. most 
of whom ore sent to relieve g party surrounded 
at Cofyeveram, 185. Sejti. 25th, only 200 re* 
maining at Arcot when the blockade com* 
menced, 189.— 200 from Madrass at the fight 
in 1^'ivalore, 191. Parley on the walls of 

with the troops of Kajahsaheb, 193. 
Novt^er 14th, only 120 serve at the repulEe 
of Ihe storm, 195, 196. November 19th, 700 
take the field with Clive, from Arcot, 196. 
and aerve in the fight at Ami, 197, 198.— 600 
of tlm enemy's, in&st with him after the bat- 
tle, 199. December, and the whole are at the 
attack of Ow^everam, 199, 200,— from vihence 
500 are detached to Arcot, 200, At Tritchino- 
j>oly, 201. December, a skirmish there^, 203. — 
100 sent to Kistnaveram, 206. — ^ — *-1752. 
Clive levies at Madraee, is joined by 500 from 
Arcot, and takes the field with 1300, p, 

209. two of the ofiicers at Arcot, traitors, 

210. February, at Hie battle of Coverpauk, 

210, 211, 212. HoA'ch )7th, 100 In 

the reinforcement led by liawrence- and 
Clive to fritchinopoly, 213. March 29th from 
whence 400 meet them, 214, 215. at the 
taking pf EUmUerum, 218, 219, April 6th, 
detached with CUve to Samianenm, 221. 
at the taking Munmrpeti, 221, 222. esca- 
lade lialgud4y» 222. their confusion and mo- 
tions during the ni^t attack on the posts at 
Samkkeram, 223^ 224, 225. May the 9th, 
400 with Baltouj when sent against D^A^lueil, 
226. some skimushes between the Fr. and Bng. 
Sepoys, when Laic crossed the river, 228. at 
the atta^ of PUohandah, 230. May 26th, 
1000 march with Olive against D' Autueil^'bZ. 
— 606 of these had served at the siege of Ar- 
cot, and attack at the push of bayonet, 234. 
June, 1600 left in tHtchinopoly, 247. — 2600 
mar<^ with the Nabob and Lawrence into 
the.Cis^fie, $47. Jme 23d, 1500 wiiKKi- 
neer to the attack of Gtngee, 253.— 500 at the 
fight of Vkravandi, 254, — 1700 at the Battle 
of J^ahoor, 255, 266, 257. m, 260. garrison 
Waniore Pagodas^ 250. 260.— 500 new raised 
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against Cobelony and Chinylapett, 201. and 
csfimot be kept to their posts, 263. placed in 
CAinylapett, 2664 — ^October, break into the 
Pj$ttah of Vandivash, 267. December, at the 
attack of the Mysore camp under Serinpham’, 
268, 269, Panic at the Choultry in Berinoham, 
270, 271, against the camp of 200 Mysore 

horse, 272. 1763. Jamta/ry, 2000 in the 

camp at THvadi, 276. — 60 cut off at Chimun* 
dehmi, 277, 278. April Ist, in the line march- 
ing from JFbrr St, David when attacked, 279. 
— ^th, 500 left in. Trivadi, the rest miu^ to 
Tritchinopoly, 287. May the 10th, 2000 in 
the field there, 283. and in the action in the 
opposite to MootaeheUinoor, 283, 284, 
285. — 300 cut off at Trivadi, 286, 287. 
^pril28th, against the troops of Vehre, 288. at 
TVitehinopoiy, 700 always on the detaohment^or 
provisions, 289. a guar d on the Jive rocks, 289. 
Jme 26th, 200 cut off at the Golden rock, 
290. only 500 in the JBedtle of the Golden rock, 
which immediately ensued, 290 to 293, ar- 
rive from Tondiman's country with provisions, 
294. July, only 600 in TritckuMjJbly, 297.^ 
400 attack the post at Wei^ondah, 299. Au* 
gust the 9th, in the action of the com&y, when 
the army returns from Tas^c, 299, 300, 301. 
m, 303. the 60 at Verdaekdum surrender, 305. 
Septender, 800 posted in the ^water course 
during the Cannonade oiUxe Ft, camp at the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 308—300 arrive with the 
reinforcement, 809. In the Battle of the Sugars 
loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 313. from the city 
pick up the straggling fbgitives, 313. escalade 
Weyeondah, 314, 315. October 400 sent into 
Tritchinopoly, 316.— 500 fiom Arcot relieve 
Trinomalee, 316, 317. two companies against 
Mahomed Comaul^ 318, in the repulse of the 
assault on Tritchinopoly, 321, 322. 323, 324, 

1764, reinforce TrUehtno^ly, in the 

tcoods for provisions, 344, February 15^ 
800 killed and taken with the convoy and 
grenadiers from Cootaparcdi, 344, 345. collect 
provisions at Villmore, 346. Mahomed Issoof 
commander in chief of all the company's Se- 
poys, 346, repulse the enemy at Kimnore, 
347. M, 348. m, 849. m, 852. ofiicm seeing 
the experiments of a conjurer, 353. Mau I2th 
in the detachment with Cdllimd, and the ge- 
neral action which ensued, 354, 355, 356, 
357. dispersed at Killanore, 357. — 200 sur- 
prised and taken near Ch^niitrum, 358.— 
500 to the relief o£ ^^alameotah, 369. which 
afterwards join the''a]fmyrat Tat^e, 361— 
500 join Maphuse Khan at Cor^cverm, 362. 
at KiUanore can no longer pass with premsions, 
3641 Atyust the 15th, 3000 at the review of 
the army Atchempettah, 368. An the march 
and action before Tritchinopoly, 368, 369. — 
200 put into BUmiserumf 370,-600 stationed 

.at 
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Coiladfhi^ 371 . — GOO lil MuoUichelliai/u't ^ 372. 

* 170*5, 2000 on the expedition into die 

SmUhern mmitriaa^ 380. attack the barrier of 
Lachenaiff, 383. against Coilgitddi/^ 384. 1 ^, 
some left at Madura^ 385. — 500 sent 
agaiast Cafabominaif/itet 380. — 300 attlie storm- 
ing of Nellicofahy 386. plunder the Morarar's 
camp, 387* — 1000 left at Madura for Ma- 
]>huze Klian under tho command of Jcmaul 
Saheb, 391. a party asleep stabbed by the 
Culkrmy 391. in tiie march through the pass 
of ISattamy wheu uttackeck by tho Colleries, 
391, 392, 393, 391, 395. Jw/y, 1000 escort- 
ing the Nabob to A root, 397. Nocenther, 1500 
against tlie Northern Polygiirs, 398.— 200 of 
Jetmul Saheh's cut off bv the Pulitaver, 402. 

176G. m, 421.-^200 defeated with Mdull 

liahimy 422. these losses recruited by Je- 
muxdmhehy 422 . — March 24, 1200 march with 
Mahomed hsoof, 423, who leave.s 2 compa- 
nies in Madura y 421. those with Jemauhaheh 
unpaid by Maphuze Khan, 424. at the storm** 
mg of (JoilorepettahyA'l ^. — 1500 prepared to be 
sent to SaXitba^in^y 431. 

Shi'oYs, in the flDrvic.e of the'FuENCH. In 
1746, the French had raised four or live com- 
panies at Pondicherry, before the English had 

seen the expediency, 81, 1748. Junvy 1000 

march to the assault on Cvddahrcy 91. Aug. 300 
flcfending AAancopangy 99. — 700 sally wnth 
Paradi# on the Eng* trenches at Pondtehengy 
102. — 3Q(K) were in the town wdien besieged, 
104. — ^1749. 2000 sent to Mnrzafajing and 
Ckundamhchy 126. July 23d, who serve at 

the battle of Amboory 127 and 129. 1750, 

lOO placed in Trivadiy 147. Auyim the 2l.st 
2500 iu tho camp there, 150. of w'hich 1200 

go to tho attack of Gmyecy 151. December 

lih, 3000 in tho attack of Nazirjing's camp, 

155. 1751. January^ 2000 » under the 

command of Bussy, march with M\irzafa- 
jing into the Decan, 163, 5000 with Chitnda- 
\mhrb at Arcot, 168. of which 4000 in the 
attack of Dalton’s ^st at natooTy 175. greatly 
exceed the Kug. innumbers, 177. — 500 in the 
fight at Condorey Lf2. I*t. Trenwith killed by 
one at Areoty 187, In tho storm of Aj-coG 195. 
hiocendfcry 2500 in tlio light at Arniy 197, 
198. of W'hitdi 600, after the defeat, enlist with 
I’livc, 199. — 400 posted in the principal battery 
against THtchinopolyy 200. detached to Kietna- 
rrhzmy 206, ^ 207.— — 1752. Janimyy 300 
placed by liajahsaheb on Conjeveramy 200 
2000 with him in^tln? held, 209, those at 
Cof^jeveram surrender, 210, the 2000 serve at 
the battle of Covrepauky 210, 211, 212. — 30 
taken at Elimiaerumt 219. a party from COt- 
laddy fall in wjdh Clive crossing to yamiaveramy 

221. taken at Lalyuddy, 222.— 600 sent with 
D' Autueil to reinforce the army at Seringham. 

222. — 700 in the night attack of Samiaveramy 


all cut off by the Morratoes, 222, 223, 224 
225. some skirmish when Law crosses the 

^Colerooiiy 228. 200 in Pitekandahy whmi 

taken, 230.— 2000 shut up in Jumbakistna 
\rith the Fr. battalion, 232.— -400 taken with 
D’Autueilat Vokondahy 235, ./w/icSd, the 2000 
in Jumbakiatna surrender w'ith the Fr. batta- 
lion, 240. Julyy surrendtr at Trimdiy 248. 
August y 1500 in the camp near Trivadiy 256 
who serve at the battle of Bahoory 267.— 300 
in Cobelong w’hen attacked, 262. — 700 detached 
to the relief of Cobelong. 263. w’ay-laid and 
routed, 264. — 500 in Chinglapett w'hen attack- 
ed, 265. 1753 . January y 2000 in the field, 

near Trivadiy 276. these in the action of the 
first of April y 279. 3/c/y, 500 aie detached 

from Trivadi to SetTd?ighamy 28.3, and serve in 
the action opposite to MootacfwUmom'y 283. 
284. — 300 repulsed at the village of Trivadiy 
286. JufiCy 1000 more arrive at Scringhamy 
the w'hole now there 1.500, and w ell trained, 
289. June 2Gth, who are dll in the battle of 
the golden rocky 290, 291, 292, 293. Augukt 
the 9th, in the action against the Eng. army 
and convoy returning from Tanjore, 299, 300, 
301 . — 200 taken at Elivtiaerumy 303. August 
23d, 2000 onive with the reinforcement at 
.N ‘ing/ianiy 304. Hasian Ally w'as commander 
in chie3r of all th" French Sepoys, 305. Sep~ 
f ember 2 1st, all, near 4000, in the battle of 
the sugdr loaf rocky 310, 311, 312, 318. in 
garrison Hcyco;id«A taken, 314, 316. w, 317. 
November y 1000 more arrive at Sciiuqhamy 820, 
none mount at the escalade of Tt itchimpohjy 
3.31. only a few accompany Salubadjing going 
from Gidrondah to Aurengabady 231 July 23d, 
4000 march witK7fM.SA’y from Golcoudah to Am- 
rengabady 332. Dec. their number at Serwg- 

ham, 6000, p, 343. 1754, June, 3000 witlv 

Maissin when ravagbtjr Tondtman's country, 
3 . 57 . — 100 from Manarcoile assist in defeating 
the Eng. party against Chilhimbrumy 358. — 
800 against Palomcofohy retire before Pigou’d 
party, but harrass him \mlil he has repassed 
the Cok^oon, ZbSt. August 17th, all at TrU- 
chimpoly in the field, when Maissiii opposeth 
the Eng. army returning from Tanjore, 369, 
—150 suri'cnder at Klim:se>u*ny 3T0. — 1756. 
June, 1000 with Maissin ngainal Terriorey 306. 

1756, January, 2000 with the battalion 

take the field to assist Yrldhe, 418. May, 6000 
with Bwsy, when he separates from Snlabad- 
jiug at iSat/dnore, 429. of whom many desert 
on Ills arrival at llgderahad, 4^11. 

Sepoys, in the service of M a hoxi ejdai. l t. 

If 50. August 21st, w^hen he is defeated 

near Trivadi, 150. 17-52. December 28d, 

in the defeat of the party at the great Choul- 
try in Sieringham, 270.— -800 levied’ at Arcof, 
defeated with Nazeabulla by the troops of 1>- 

lore, 288, 1755. — 600 sent I 0 M?»phuze 

Klian 
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Khan in Tinivell^y 401. who was twice de- 
feated at Calacade^ 401, 402. 

Sepoys, in the service of Moktizall y. — r 
1763, he has 2000, j>, 287 ; which, April 
21st, defeat those of Arcot^BS. 

Sepoys, in tlie service of the Mysobeans, 

1753, 3/ay, 1000 at Seriugham, 289. 

1754, Marchs 1000 sent from thence 

to Mysore, 347. 

Se|»oys, Vabiocs. 1753. 5000 

were besieging Tniiomalee, 305. 

Sehbogee, one of the three sons of Scvagee's 
brother, w’ho, as well as the other two, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Tanjore, he was fa- 
ther of Pratopsing, the King reigning in this 
voluiEC, lOS. 

SElilN GAPATAM, Capital ov 3/ 

w, 203. 1755. Salabadjing, Buasy, and 

Balagerow, before Seringapatam, 404, they 
depart in April, 405, See Regent under 
Mysore. 

SERINGHAM, ISLAND and Pagoda, /he 
Island formed by the separation of the Caveri 
into two arms ; about 5 m. n. w. of TritchU 
nopoly, 177, a large mound 14 m. e. of this 
city terminates the Island, and prevents the 
two streams from uniting again, 177, Jum- 
bakistna and Seringham, the two Pagpdas in 
the Island, described, 178. cause or the ex- 
treme veneration to the Payoda, 178. reve- 
nues and life of the Bramins, 178 — 1751. 
July, the English army enter into the Pagoda, 

179. quit it, and cross to Tritchinopoly, 

180. Coiladdy I m. e. of the great mmind 
180. the French and Chtindiisahcb's army 
take possession of the Pagotia, 180. and 
leave a garrison in it, whan they cross to 
TritchLnopoly, 181. raise a battery of two 
guns on the Island opposite to the n. gate of 
the city, 200, 201.-1752, Apn il their whole 
army retreat into the Islmd, 218. a gun in a 
ChmUty there, taken, 219. Lalguddy, 7 m. e. 
of the Pagoda, 222. April, D*Autueil waiting 
at Utatoor to make his way into the Island, 
226, A mound extending from Pitchandah 
to opposite the Pagoda, 228, 229. Clive 
cannonades the enemy's camp in the Island 
from this mound, 228, 229. tne 1000 im* 
poots and part of Chundasaheb's army go 
into Seringham, the Pr. into the Pagoda of 
Jumhakistna 231f 232. June 3d, surrender 
of the Pagodas, 240. the Island made over 
by the Nabob to the Mysoreans, 246, who 
garrison the Pagoda, 247. m, 248. m, 252. 
m, 255«the Regent moves from 'Warriore near 
thePoyod^, 260. Av^t. Innis Khan with 3000 
Morratoes detached from hence, 261. Morari- 
row sent to Pondicherry with the rest, eitcepl 
500, p, 267, 268. December 23d, the camp 
beaten up in the night by Dalton, 268, 269. 


the Eng, party in the great Choultry on tlie 
hland cut off, 270. m, 271. the Regent de- 
taches a part of his force to encamp at For- 
tmire*s tope, 273. m, 275. W'hich return to 
ihringham on the approach of Majo^ Laf/- 
rence from Trivadi, 283. May 8th, a rein- 
forcement of French troops arrive, 283 the 
10th, Major Lawrence crosses at Mootachelli- 
noor, and engages the enemy’s whole force in 
the Island, 283, 284, 285. June, another 
reinforcement, consistinj; of French troops 
and 3000 Morratoes arriAe } on which tlic 
Regent quits his camp at SeHngfmm, and en- 
camps at the Facquire’s tope, 289, August 
24th, Morai-irow and another French rein- 
forcement arrives, 304. m, 305. m, 306. m, 
307 . September 2 1 st, l;he enemy defeated at th o 
Sugar-loaf-rock retire by Mootachclliiioor in- 
to the island, 313. m, 314. m, 317- Novem- 
ber, another reinforcement anives, 820. ni, 
324, December, state of the enemy's force 

there, 343. 1764. most of which mari*h 

to the attack of the convoy and grenadiers, 
344. Visits and conspiracy of Pbniapah and 
another Bramin with the Regent at Seringfiam 
350. 352, 353. the ci^enccs of his army 
there have exhausted his treasures, 353. May 
12th, Morarirow quits the Regent, and en- 
camps to the N. of the C’o/croon, 354. May 
the 1 2th, the whole amy cross to support their 
party engaged with Oalliaud, 355. and re- 
turn by Weycondah, 356. August the 17th, a 
party march to take possession the French 
rock, whilst the two armies are cngagixfl;, 370. 

1st, the enemy retreat from Mootachel- 

linoor into the island, 370. m, 381. 1755. 

Ap'il the 14th, the Regent marches away to 
his own country, and gives over the iular^ to 
the French, 388, 389. 

Seneant, See Shawlum. — —1753. Ajiril 

the seijeont at Chillambrum, discovering that 
the Governor 

marches away with them to Devi Cotah, 287. 
Septendfer 23d, one clambps up the gatew'ay 

at the assault of Weycondah, 315. 1754. 

February, the French Bcrj^^t at Manarcoilc 
sallies, and defeats the English party, 358. 

Serpaw. See Seerpaw. 

Seva Qunga, 1751, the Morratoes having 

left the Carnatic encamp there, and return 
from hence the next year, 44. 

SEVAGEE, in 1680 sends his brother witK an 
army into Tonjore/whicli conquers the king- 
dom, 108. famous, beca^ie lung of all the 
Morratoes, and is generally, but erroneously 
supposed to havebeott bom at Gingcc, 151. 

SsyEUNDBOOG, Fort, on a small Island, 8 m. 
N. of Dubul, taken from the « Morratoes by 
Conagee Angria when he revolted, us well uk 
the throe forts built by them on the main 

Jaud 
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# land to annoy it, 467. 1755. Marc)^ all 

these taken by Commodore James in one^y, 
Ml, 412, 413. April 15th, who delivers . 
them over to Ramagee Pimt, the Morratoe 
•General, 413, 414. • 

Shanavazk Khan. 1750. March^ prime 

minister of Naziijing, to whom he introduces 
Morzofajing, 141. having advised this prince 
to Biunrender himself, 143. Major Lawrance 
supposing him to be conspiring against Nazir- 
jing, mistaken, 145. refuses to confirm the 
grants of territory madif by Mahomedally to 
the EngHsh E. I. Company, as contrary to the 
dignity of the Mogul government, 146, 146. 
Deeetnler 4th, on the death of Nazirjing, 
escaps to Chittapet, 157. is inn ted andcomcb 

to Miirzafajing, 162, 163. 1751. arrives 

at Aurengahad before Salabadjing, and in- 
veighs against his attachment to the French 

and their views, 250, 251. 1753. removed 

from tho office of Duan by Bussy, for Seid 
Laskar Khan, 3*29. — l766.restored oy Bnssy, 
still inveterate, and confederates against him 
with Janerally and other I|prds, 426. repre- 
sents odiously to Salabadjing the motives of 
Bussy in making the peace with Morarirow 
and tho Nabob of Savanore, 427. proposes to 
Balagerow to assassinate Bussy, and procures 
his dismisa^n with all the Fr. troops from Sa- 
labadjing's service, 329. persuades Salabad- 
» }ing lo ask troops of Madrass, 429. sends Jaf- 
ferally with the van of the army in pursuit of 
Bussy, ^0. 

SHAROCK SULTAN, son of Tamerlane, suc- 
ceeds to his empire, reigns 42 years, but does 
not seem to have had much rule over Tamer- 
lane’s conquest in India, 16. he was not the 
lineal ancester of Sultan Babr, the first of the 
Great Moguls, 17. 

Shawlum, Serjeant, 1752. February ^ at the 

battle of CovMpauk, sent by Clive, discovers 
the situation of the enemy’s artillery and guides 
the party which takes it, 211. 

S H E B E K T 0, mountains of, part of the Indian 
Caucasus, through Avhieh Tamerlane passes in 
his retiu-n from India to Samarcande, 15. 
yniLLiNATKEWETTAH, principal fort of Ca- 

taboiiii n aigue. 1755. a detachment 

sent by Heron against it, 390. 

H/ioiils, to the N. of Mauritius. 1748. Mr. 

^Boscawen jvith his squadron passes through 
them, 98. 

SinuEF, Admiral of tly .Vogul on tho Malabar 
Coast, appointed^ when the empire extended 
its conquests thus far, 407. the country near 
BmuiOGtc is subject to him, 413. ^ 

Sumr Joseph, Ensign. 1752, October, at 

the attack af Cobolong, discovcA the Fr, party 
coming to its relief, and places the troops in 
ambuscade to intercept them, which happened, 


164- 1753. April detached from the gar- 

rison of Arcot, with 40 Europeans and 200 Se- 
poys, in conjunction with the troops of Na- 
zeabulla, against those of Velore, is deserted 

in the action %nd taken prisoner, 288. 

1754. Sej^tmher, Captain, appointed udth 
a strong detachment to protect the labourers 
repairing the Mound {ft Coiladdy, 371. vigi- 
lant, and prc^ eiits the enemy’s parties from 
molesting them, 372. 1755. May, com- 

mands the rear guard of the army marching 
through the pass at Nattam, and retrieves the 
confusion into which the line was ihrov.ni by 
the attack of the Collerics, 393, 394, 395. 

Smith uichahi), Ensign. 1754. 

with Captain Pigou’s detachment torthe relief 
of Ptilam Cotah* commands the rear guai’d of 
300 Sepoys, when harrassed by tho enemy 
during their return, and in the passage over 
the Coleroon,‘whcn several are drovmed, 359. 
SOIJBAH, SXJBAH, signifies a province ; but 
*the Europeiins improperly call the Viceroy of 
the principal divisions of the empire, Subah ; 
and we too, in conlbrmity to the usage which 
has prevailed, 35 and 36. their authority over 
what 'we call Nabobs, 36. rvho of late years 
have paid as little heed to them, as they to 
the^'hrone, 37. 1742. Every petty gover- 

nor in the Carnatic, mimicking in thtiv rcti- 
nues^the titles given to the principal officers in 
the court of the Subah, 51. 

SOUBiffi, SOUBAHSHIP, op the Dbcan, 
OB SouTHEKN PROVINCES ; the CainBtic one 
of the mostconsiderable Nabobships dependant 
on, 37. — 1749. Murzafajing assumes the title, 
127. and tlie state and ceremonial at Arcot, 129. 
Mahomedally*asserts that Nazujing is the real 
Subah, 132. m, 158. December, Dupleix com- 
missioned by Murzafajing, to account to the Su- 
bah for the revenues of the p^o^4ncc of Arcot, 
161. 1751. on his death, Dupleix acknow- 
ledges Salabadjing, 166, 1752. The Subah 

had not resided at Aurengabad since the death 
of Nizamalmuluck, 251. Influence of his re- 
sidence on the populonsness of the city, 252, 
Balagerow invades the territories of, 436. Gha- 
ziodin Khan in competition with Salabadjing 
for the iSubahship, 273, apprehension that 
Scheabeddin, the son of Ohaziodean Khan, 
may claim it on the death of his father, 274. 

m, 328. 1753. Scid Laskar Khan offers 

Bussy inland pro\inces in the Subahship, if ho 
w ill desist from demanding^ the maritime, 336. 
1754. Morarirow's principality depend- 
ant on, 363. Ragogee Bonsola ravaging tho 
N, E. parts, 372. m, 427. See Pecan. 
SOUBAH, SUBAH, op the Decan or 
SorTHERN Provinces, when meaning Ni- 
zam a i. m u l tr 0 K. 37. N A z I n i I N 0, 

142. 145, 146, 147. 150. Mukzaf.a- 

• J I N 0 
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Ji-N-O h^led, 156. m, 167. 160. 163, 249. 

S ALABADJING, 248. 1751. Aprily 

acknowledged at Gokondah, 250. 435.* 

274. 328, 829. 331. 333, 334, 335. 337. 
404. 428. 420. 436. ,See D«can. 

SOUBAHBAK, means Viceroy of a province, 
and is the proper word for what Europeans 
improperly call Sou'oah, 36, 36, 

SOTJ'B AHStaPS, the same form of governinent 
io all, >i1. 

SonTUEiiN CoDNiKi'ES, relative to Delhi, are 
the r)ec<in ; relative to the Coimatic, are all 
South of the Coleroon, wi, 402. 

S Q r A D K 0 N . See under Englkh and French 

Storm. 1746. Ochdjer ^d, dcmolishcth the 

best of Delabourdoimais* Squadron, 70. 

1749. 4p^?-?7the 13th. the Xamiir, Pembroke, 
and Apollo, of Boscaweii‘s squadron, and two 
of the Company’s ships lost ; the English camp 
at Porto Novo ravaged, 109. 1752. Oc- 

tober 31st. violent at Trivadi, 267. 

SUBDERALLY, son of Doastally, 1738, comrs 
with his army, and ac(‘ompanied by 

C-hundasaheb, to Madrass and Pondicherry, 
hence to Tritohiiiopoly, of which they 
get possession, and he gives the government of 
it to Chundasaheb, 38. sees his eiTor ndion 
too late, 33-' —1740. May the 20th^ is to 
the soutliward when his father is defeated and 
killed at Amboor, 41, 42. takes refuge in Vc- 
lore, 42. ransoms the province from the Mo- 
rattoes by the mediation of MeerassudJ 42. who 
agree to return, and take Tritchmopoly from 

Chundaaaheb, 43. 1741. resides in Velore. 

1742. sends his family to Madrass, and 

flometiiies comes there himself, 45. October^ 
is poisoned and assassinated iil Volore by Mor- 
tizallv, 45, 46, 47, 48, whom his army ac < 
knowledge, 49. but on MortizivUy's flight from 
Arcot, proclaim Seid Mahomed, the sun of 
Subderally, 50. 51. m, 55. In 1749, his 

posthumous son residing in Vandiwash, 119. 
m, 134. Tuckeasaheb, the governor of Van- 
diwash, married to one of his sisters, 266. 

S u c c 0 o B 1 % S u c: c o J E E, Prime Minister of the 

H. of Tanjove. 1752, at open variance ^vith 

the General Monaegee, 236, 237. 1753. 

April 22, deputed by the K. to coi^liment 
the Nabob and Major Lawrence at Tanjorc, 
281. rales the K. apd is bribed by the Myso- 
reans, 286. prevails on him to remove Monac- 
ce from the command of the army, and leads 
im far towards axi alliance with the Myso- 
rems, 319, 320. 1754, JaMtary, per- 

suades the K. to remove him again immedi- 
ately after he had defeated the Morattocs, 342. 
and to imprison him ; negotiates with the 
Mysoreans, 347. June, is himself removed 
from his employments by the represent Ations 
of Pain unci i, iUliaud, midrcti^* under pre- 


tepee of visiting a famous Pugnda at a great, 
distance, 361. 

Sugar -loaf^ruck, in the plain of TrUchlnomhj, 
iibout 3 ra. s* of the French Rock, -1752. 

29th, Dalton, with a large detachmfeifr, 
waits, there to join Lawrence and Clive com- 
ing with the reinforcement, 214. m, 216. 

1753. Avgmt 9th, the main body of the enemy 

there, wdien intending to intercept Major 
LawTcnce returning with the convoy from 
Tanjore, 300, 801. September the 1st, the 
enemy encamped there opposite to the Eng. at 
the Fri'?nsh m-A, 307. tlie 29th, des<‘ription 
of their camp there, 309. 310. the 21st, Bf//- 
ih of the Snijar-toaf-R(/ck, 310 to 313. 

1754. August J7th. Maissin draws up his 
arniyjjotweeii this and the Fr. Hock, to oppose 
lidwrence returning again from Tanjore, 368, 
369. 

SrLTAN, the title of Mahmood Schah, K, of 
Delhi, 13. of Khalil, euccesHor of Tamerltine, 
10. of Babr, first of the O. Moguls, 17. 

Si'N, The one of the divinities oft^e Indians, 
gets his teeth knocked out in a broil with the 
othcLS 3. 

S i: -V n A, S T a E i o n t s up, French ships taken in 
them by Barnet’s squadron in 1744, p, 60 

SVHAT, m, 107. 

>Sw AMY, meaning Gods, often r<^)cated by the 
CollcricvS, ^vhen they recovered their images in 
the attack of the Eng. line in the pas* of Na-- 
tam, 504. 

Swiss, Paradis is one, 77. — »1762‘ two com- 
panies of Swiss sent from England to Madrass, 
of which one, going in boats to Fort St. David, 
is taken by a French hlup, and carried into 
Pondicherry, 285. Angml the 1 6th, Major 
Lawrence proceeds ivith the other company in 

a .ship, 255. 1753, Janmrg, 100 arrive 

from Bengal Fort St. David, 279.. Mug, 
many desert in the march to Tritchiuopoly, 
283. Mag 10th, a detachment commanded 
by Policr in the action on the Island, 284. 
1754. Aug. Godeheu sends back to Madrass 
those taken two years before in the boats, 367. 
conqnired by Tamerlane, 17. 

Symmoxdr, I'Cnsion, 1752, Fthrmry, at 

the battle of Oo\Tej>auk, advances from Keene’s 
detar lament reconnoiti'es the Frci^h artillery 
in the grove, and rejoins with information, 

T. 

^ A G r r» I) I M I r, D I it of Schoabeddin , 

A who appoints frim g<firemor of Gaznu, 
’Which is wrested from Jiim by Mahomed the 
Gtlv,of the Khouramiane, 13. 

TAMANAonthe C. of Malabar, the s. boun- 
dary of -ingria’s dominiousK 407, 408. 

TAMfSllI/ANE, the Mogul Tartars, under him 
aiidhis successors, have at length concpiered al- 
most 
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P most the \yhole of Indostan, 2. But Maho- 
medan princes had made conquests in tndui 
Ipng before his, 9. Of these Turmechirin ^ 
is esteemed the most famous conqueror, 11. 

•his, history quoted, 11. his hktorianii 12. 
Tamerlane enters India, in 1398 ; his murth 
conquests, operations ; dcfetfts and dethrones 
Sultan Mahmood, his return to Samarcande, 
13, 14, lr5. his subsequent conquests, 15. 
never returns into India, dies in 1404. his 
successors, 1 0. Sultan Babr, the first of the 
present Dynasty of Great Moguls, descended 
from him, 17. the blood of Tamerlane is still 
held in veneration in Indostan, 20 and 124. 

TA N JO RJ-j^ C o t; N T n Y, Kingdom or, ex- 
tensiN-e, 25, l)order3 on part of the Carnatic to 
the s. 37. govei^led by its own Rajalis pay- 
ing trib\ite to Mogul through the Nabobs 
of Arcot, 38. extent, 70 m. from n. to s. 
(iO from fi. to w. bounded n. by the Coleroon, 
K. by the 8ca, s. by the Sea and the MorawrSy 
W. by Trifehinopoh/ and Tondiman^ 108, 109. 

1749. Aptil^ expedition of the English 

to eonq^Lcr it for Succogee, 100 to 112. June 
to Auyuiti^ second expedition to take Deii 
Cotah^ 112 to 118.-*— 1749. October Kovem^ 
ber, expedition of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, 133 to 136. the news of which 
liastens N^aijing’s march from Gtolcondah, 
137. the territory of tlie Moraiior Kings of 
, Gviffm extended to the borders, 161. the 
French territory near Kctrical, valued at 106,000 
rupees a year, Ifil. 1751. the de- 

tachment from Verilachelim sent to Tritchi- 
nopoly, through the 'I'amore country, 1S2. 
(JUve’s detachment from Fort St. David and 
Clarke’s from Deri Cotah meet near Condor e 
182, Tondhn'tn lies between Taryore and 

Madura f Moravar to the a. 208. 1752. 

Marvh^ Lawrence and Cliv^with the rem- 

forcement proceed tlirough it, 213, 1763. 

April, Lawrence and the Nabob coming 
on from Trivadi to Tritchino^ly march 
tlirough it, 281. wi, 294, Elimisentm ne- 
cessary to secure the communication* of 
T^itchinopoly w'ith this country, 303. 
Septeniher, Sixty-five Frenchmen, fugitives 
from the battle of the Sugar-loaf-rock, taken 
straggling in it, 313. December, 1200 
Morratoos penetrate into the Kingdom, 

325. 1754. January, who are hemmed 

between two rivers near the Sea Coast 
and all either killed c| taken by Monaegee, 
341, 342. the E»^glish army used to receive 
provisions from this country, 343. Febru- 
ary, after the defeat of the convoy, get no 
more from thence, 346. m, 367- ^une, 
Maissiu ravaging, 357 • wt, 36^. the mound 
at Coiladdy, necessary to its agriculture, 
360. Gauderow defeated at Trkaiopoly on 


the frontiers, 360. 361. supplies the Eng. 
camp, as before, 370. October, by 'the con- 
ditional treaty the English were to retain in 
this country Devi Cntah the French Kat.- 
(al, witli the d^^trictB then in their pessifehi. i., 
37.3. The XalTob, moving from TritcJunopoJy 
to Arcot, prooee^ through the Tanj ore coun- 
try to Fort St, Dai id, 397. 

TAFJOTtE, City, had been besieged by 

Chmidasaheb, from ’rritchinopoly, 129. 

1761. Itevemher, invested by Murzafajuig, 
Chundas^heb, and the French troops, 134. 
succoured by tuenty Europeans from Trit- 
chinopoly, 135. operations and negotiations 
there, until the siege is raised, 134, 135, 136, 
the w'ant of money to go on had caused 
Chundahaseb to»attack it instead of Tritchino- 
poly, 137, 138. the money got there by the 
French officers the cause of the mutiny of 
the rest, 139t 1763. July, Major 'Law- 

rence marches thither with the aiiny, 291. 

^arrives there, 296. Cimandercoile, half way 

between Tritchinopohj, 296. m, 362. 1764, 

May 23d, Major Lawrence marches again 
with the army to Tanj ore, 358. arrives there 
two days after the defeat of Gauderow, Pigou 
joins with the reinforcement from Devi Cotah, 
391^ m, 362. ni, 364, July 22d, the army 
moves, and encamps at Atch mpet^ak, 12 m. 
w. of Tanjore, 365. 

TAKJORD, Kino of, in 1739, harrassed by 
Chuniasaheb, incites the Morratoes to attack 

the Carnatic, 41. 1749 the Pretender to 

Tanjore. Saujohee ; the King reigning, Pra- 
topsing; their family and descent from Sevagee 
the Morratoe’s brother, 108. K, B, From this 
time the King meant is Pkatopsixg. The 
two expeditions of tlio English against him 
for the restoration of Saujohee, and the ac- 
quisition of Devi Cotah, 108 to 118. July, 
frightened by the revolution which had hap- 

? ened in the Carnatic, makes peace and gives 
)evi Cotah to the Eng. company, 118. Cou- 
^ditions on which his ancestors submitted to 
the Moors wdicn they conquered the Carna- 
tic, 129, predecessor, in 1736, attacked, 
and bosiegLi) in I'anjorc by Chundasaheb, 

129. 1749. October^ Kovembo, the King, 

attacked in his capital i)y Murzafajing, Chun- 
dasalieb, and the Fr. troops, defends himself 
and negotiates, 131, 136. December 

31st, ratifies the treaty, and, besides money 
to the chiefs of the army, gives 81 villages 
dependant onJlCaiical to the French company, 
136. 1751. Alhnu Khan quits his ser- 

vice, and goes to Madura, 169. cautious of 
declaring, permits both the English and Fr. 

troops to pass through his country, 182. 

1762. February, sends 3000 horse and 200 
foot under Monaegee to the assistance of Ma- 
ll ii u honicdally 
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homedally at Tritdilaopoly, 208, m, 214. 
prejudiced by his minister (Succogee) against 

Ills general Monaegee, 230, 237. 1753. , 

Fehniary^ sends his cavalry to join the English 
at Trivadi, but recalls thorn before they had 
joined, on an alarm of th^ Morratoes, 277. 
A 2 )ril 22d, deputes his i^nister Succogee to 
compliment the Nabob and Major Lawrence, 
visits them himself at Coiidore, orders his ca- 
valry to accompany them, who return the 
next day, 281. May, June, deterred by the 
practices of the Mysorcem from supplying the 
English army atTritchinopoly with provisions, 
285, 286. Tilled by Succogee, 286. 

Palk deputed to liiin : On the arrival of the 
Eiiglisji army frpm Tritcliinopoly, orders his 
cavalry to join them, 29C.«yoi;^«iVr, receives 
threatening letters from Bupleix, is prevailed 
upon by Succogee to remove Monaegee, and 
is on the point of signing wnth the Mysoreans, 
319, 320. but is stopped by the repulse of 
the assault on Tritchinopoly, 326. statiops 
Gauderow with troops at Tricatopoly to op- 
pose the Morratoes, and pretends that his 
my is assembling to join tlie English, 325. 

1751. January, the English deputies, in 

the conference at Sadrass, insist that his coun- 
try be guaranteed to him, 337. February, a 
body o^Iorratoes laying waste his country, 
he restores Monaegee, and solicits Major 
Lawrence to march to ^lanjore, 341.*by the 
instigation of Succogee, removes Monaegee 
again, as soon as he had defeated the Mor- 
ratoes, 342. February, on the defeat of the 
English convoy, prevents his merchants from 
supplying more provisions to Tritchinopoly, 
346, iD^nrisons Monaegee, negotiates with 
the Mysorean. Palk deput^ to him, who pre- 
vents him from signing the treaty, but cannot 
prevail on him to lend his troops, 348. May, 
Maissin plimdering his country, and takes 
Coiladdy, 357. M^or Lawrence, to take ad- 
vantage of the King’s fright, nmches to Ton- 
jore, 357, 368. who presses him to hast^ 
his approach, 360. because Maissin had cut 
throuj^h the mound at Coiladdy, 360. and 
Moraxirow had cut off 12 of the 16 hundred 
horse which the King had soit again under 
the command of Gauderow to Tricatopoly, 
300, 361. on the arrival of Major linwrence, 
disgraces BuGeogee,*an4 restores Monaegee to 
the command of the army, 361, 362. and 
consents to furnish the money demanded of 
the Nabob by Morarirow, 363. July 27th, 
his troops join the English af Atchcinpcttah, 
365. and Amfust 17 th, inarch w ith them to 
Tritchinopoly, 368. ^piember. Major La^ft'- 
rence had promised him to protect the repara- 
tion of the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 1755. 

had been long at variance with the Moravar, 
andremonstrates sharply against the friendship 


shewn him by Col. Heron, 387. bis quarrel^ 
wfrh Tondiman, which arose in 1749, con- 
cerning Arandangi and the cession of Kelli- 
nglli Cotah, but had been suppressed during 
tlwj brunt of the general war, breaks otfi 
again ; both arm, but are prevented by the 
conduct of the Presidency and CalUaud, and 
the unwillingness of Monaegee, from com- 
mencing hostilities, 402, 403. 

Takjouine, Individuals, singular suicide of a 
Tanjorine of high cast, taken wounded at 
Devi Cotah, 116. **wlly, meaning the King, 
134. moaning Monaegee, 237. 

T A N j o K 1 N E 8, meaning the nation. 1754. 

July, Morarirow promises, if paid by the 
King, never more to be an enemy to the 
Nabob, the English, or th^p^'^anjorines, 237. 

Tanjohe, Tanjorin e,^Tanjoiiines, when 
meaning or applied to, the& AitMy,onTBoor.s, 
1749. April, opposing the English troops 
with Captain cope, 109, 110. Juhj, the 
army encamped under Peri Cotah, when the 
English come Against it, 114. their horse cut 
to pieces most of Clive’s platoon ,*‘11 5. sally 
again, and 14 are killed at a volley, 116.^ 
5000 attack the English detachment in Ateha” 
veram during the wmole night, and endeavour 
to burn dow'u the gates withbiuidles of straw 

piled against it, 117, 118. ^1749. N&oem- 

ber, defending Tanjore against Murzafajing, 

the French, and Chtindasaheb, 185. 1752, 

February, 3000 horse and 2000 foot with 
Monaegee join Mahomedally at' Tritchino^ 
poly, 208. Ap’il, 1000 of their horse de- 
tached >vrith Clive to Samweerom, 221. Mo- 
uaegee, with the rest of the Tanjorines, takes 
Coiladdy, 226. May 10th, encamps with 
them at Chucklypallom, 232. why Chun- 
dasaheb trusted liimselfto them, rather than to 
any other of lAie allies, 236, June, they all re- 
turn home after the capture of Seringham, 
24T. — 1753, February, their horse, pro- 
ceeding to join the English army at ^trivadi, 
are recalled on an alarm of the Morratoes in 
their own country, 277. April, proceed one 
day’s march with the English army from 
Tanjore, and return the next, 281 Jxdy, their 
troops assembling, 296. August, 3000 horse 
and 2000 matchlocks join the English army 
at Tanjore, and proceed with them to TriU 
chinopoly, 299. On the 9th, in the action 
defending the ronvoy, remain with the Na- 
bob’s retinue, and tl\». baggage and provisions, 
300, 301. and neglect* to w;- barge the enemy 
when routed, 302. September 1st, encamp 
with the English army at the Frcneh rock, 
secure from the Morattoes, whom they fear, 
307. Septenfjer 2{bt, their cavafry in the bat- 
tle of (he Swjar-loaf Eock how disposed, 310. 
again, 311. plunder the camp, instead, of pur- 
suing the enemy, 313, 314. their rhodo- 

montado 
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montadOv after the victory, 314, October the riises in the moniitains of Thibet. 14. 

" 23d, rcturtf home, to celebrate their great fes- Tliieves, the word coUeries, it is said, Rignifies 
tival, 316, m, 826. December, a body of them , Thieves, 208. 

stationed ■with Gauderow at Tt'icatopolo to ’Timarv, Timbiiy, a fort 6 m. b. w. of Arcot. 

• oppose the Morratoes, 325. -who pass by tneni 1751. September, Clive attacks the fugitive 

into tli% Tipjore coiuitry, 326, 1754. troops of Arcot there, on the 14th and 16th, 

Jamiory, their cavalry led by Munacgec in- 184, 185. November the 9th, the governor 

tirely defeat these Morratoes, 341, 342. surrenders the fort to kirn, 196. 

Feb, a party of horse lying at Cootaparah, TIN JV ELLY, The City or Town, the 
march away three^ days before the English Country. The town is 160 m. s. of Tritchi- 

convoy and grenadiers are attacked and cut nopoly, the territory extends to Comorin, the 

off, 344. May the 24tili, 1500 horse with country of lies between this and the 

Gauderow, stationed again at Tricatopoly, are country of Tritchinopoly, 160. 1751. Ja- 

intiroly defeated by Morarirow, 300, 361. nwrtry, Ab dull llahim and Lieut. Innis, sent 

June 7th, Monaegee reinstated, levies troops with a force to settle the government, arrive 

to recruit thia loss, 361, 362. July 22d, after at the city, 169. March from wh^ce they 

long delay, the Tanjorines join the English return to join #Cope at Madura, 170. 

army at Aichempeitah, 365. they are 2500 1755. February, 500 Europeans and 2000 

horse and 3000 foot, mostly armed with mus- Sepoys sent with them to reduce the coun- 

kets, 368. August l7th, ore disposed in the try, are ioined by 1000 horse with Ma- 
second line, to protect the ba^^gage and con- phuze Khan, whom the Nabob appoints 

voy, 368. their peons mentioned, 368. are his Vicegerent in the Madura and Tinivclly, 

amused by Hydernaic, who falls upon the con- “countries, 380. they are bounded to the e. 
voy, 369t September, the army tiJke the field to by the districts of Moravar, 384. w ho offers 

attack Tondiman, but stopt by the preparations settlements on the sea coast, which will greatly 

of Calliaud, 403. and during the rest of the abridge the communication with the city of 

year by the contrived delays of Monaegee, 403. l^ivelly, 384. the army arrives there in the 

Tanks, the great reservohs in India, from middle of March, 385. Catabominaigud s coiin- 

which the arable lands are watered, ,,354, try* is about 50 m. n. e. of it; Nelli Oof ah 

!7V4it7Vl/2S, Mount Caucasus to the N. separates about 40, s. 386. The Moravar sends 5000 

, India from various nations of Tartars, 2. ment to assist the Eng. in reducing the Poly- 

their cruelty in war, 13. gars, 887. Colonel Heron lets the countries 

TAKVAHS MOGUL, Bee Mogvl, at farm to Maphuze Khan, 388. May the 

2Vl/i2VlKr, the East Indies lye tothes, of, 1. 2d, Heron leaves the city and maiches 

crowds ofadventurers from Taitary have esta- against situated 30 m. to the 

blished themselves in Indoston, 24. w. 390. the recoiery of these countries ad- 

Tavernibr. quoted, for a story of the dcs- vantageous tg Arcot, and excites the jealousy 
potismof a Nabob, 28. of the French, 395. who plead pretensions to 

Tb I>BUM, sung in Pondicherry on raising the them, 396. the submissions made in them 

siege, 1748. p, lOG. and cm the death of during Heron’s expedition, proceeded intirely 

Nazujing, 1750, py 159. from the dread of the Ena. troops, 398. 

Tellxcuebht, English settlement on the C. of Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Caun Cat- 

Molabar,— *1747- sends 400 Sepoys to Fort teck, were left by Allum Khan in the govern- 

St. David, 87. treachery of their officers, 88. ment of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 

TEPRA, kingdom, east of Indostam from in 1752? they acknowledge the Nabob, their 

which it is separated by marshes and rivers, 2. licentious and profligate rule, 399. on the ap- 

Terkioiu!, a large tract of wood-land country, proach of Heron, Moodemiah and Nabi Caun 

about 30 ra. N. of Tritchhiopoly of whicli Catteck retired from the town of Tinivelly 

the cliie^is called ; it was over-run by Xo i\\e PulUaim-, 400. The districts of Cata~ 

the French and Mysoreans during the war; ca«? lie at the foot of the mountains which 

who deposed the reigning llheddy, and sub- separate this from the country of Travencore, 

• stituteef Ms cousin ; and he not paying his 400. the Travencores retire from the fort and 

tributes, Maissiu mar^eth from Pondicherry, districts of Calacad on the arrival of Colonel 

deposeth him, gnd^rmnstates his antecessor, Heron, 401. and Maphuze Khan sends troops 

396. to take possession of them, 401. May, he 

TllAMAS KOITIJ KHAN. See Kouli Khan. marches back from Madura to Tinivelly, and 

Thevenot the younger (who travelled into the Company’s Sepoys go with him, 401. 

India in 1665.^ says there were^anibals proceeds from thence to Ae PulUaver*s 401. 

BarocheJp,L represses the incursions of his CoUeries into 

THIBET, THE GREAT AND LITTLE. Motmt the districts, 402. In November, returns to 

Caucasus separates them from I?idia, 2. The Tinivelly, 420. 1756. Ihe Pulituver has 

P u u 2 the 
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the ascendant over the Eafifern rmijfjars Ca 
tubominaiguc leads the Wi^siern 420. The 
city of Madura is the buhvark of the terri- 
tory of Tiiiivelly, Til. Moodilee, a nati\c, 
offers to take the country at lartn, 421, Abdul 
Rahim, in r/nv expeeVs buccours from 

Tinivelly, 122. the rebel confederates resolve 
to attack Maphuzo JChmi ut Timvelly before 
they attempt Madura, 422. March ilst, and 
are ditirely defeated within seven miles of the 
town, 422, 423. Cat/ctar is 2.3 m. to the n. fcf 
it, 424. 

Timmbore, Town, 8 ra. w. from Madura, the 
Pagoda of Coilffuddi/ stands in it, IMahoined 
Issoof passes through it, Aprils 1756, in his 
march fj;om TrifchiaojKtlt/ to Madina, 423. 

ToGLiPoon, Tamerlane crosbes,ithc Ga)if/t‘» there, 
14. 

T V) N D I M A N, T O N D A M A N ToXDEMAN, T«B 

P o Ti Y o A K. 1752. Febnuiry^ sends 400 

horse and 3000 CoUcries to tin* assistance of 
Alalioraedally at Trdchmopo/i/, 208. June^ 
not strong enough, nor convonicntly tituated,* 
to favour the escape of Chundasalieb, 236. 
n-vt obliged to act with the Nabob out of 

lUo districts of Tritchtii^poly, 247. 1753. 

May, the Mysorean eudeavom'S to deter Mm 
from supplying provisions, 286. andbribea^s 

officers, 286. 1764. JMalssin in vengeknee 

of his assistance to the Eng, ravages Ids coun- 
try, 357. the Polygar visits Major I-.a\4rence 
passing through his country, and is received 
with the regard and attention due to his at- 
tachment, 366. 1766, had long been at 

enmity with the Muramr, and is offended 
at the favour shewn him by Col. Heron, 
187. In 1749, he had assisted Monae- 
gee to take Arandanghi, who gave him Kel^ 
linelli Cotah for the service, which the King 
of Ta'f\jore reclaimed; the subsequent wars 
stopped the quarrel, but it breaks out in June 
1745, when the Eng. Presidency and Calliaud 
endeavour to reconcile them ; and Monaegee 
delays to commence hostilities Uj^inst him, 

402, 403. 1766. AprU, pronusel troops 

to accompany Mahomed Issoof into the Ma- 
dura and Tinivelly countries, who comes to 
Paducotta, and delivers to him the hostages of 
Catabomimigue and Etmjmum, 423. a body of 
his troops follow with his brother-in-law and 
join at ^duf'a, wlifere Mahomed Issoof re- 
tains them in the Company's pay, 423. 

To2«diman, the Col'kthy axd Wood.** 
OP THE PoLYOjfH extend s. and s. e. of 
Tritchinopoly^ limiting in part tlie country 
of Tanjore to the w. 109. and lie between 

Tanjorc and Madura, 208. 1762. Oe- 

eember, remain the only district from which 
Tritchinopoly gets provi.sions, 272. to inter- 
cept which the Regent forma t> <;amp at the 

Facquirde Tope, 273. 1763. ^uil, a 

pai'ty of Sepoys sent to escort provisions, can- 

k 


not get hack to the city, 281. but the convoys 
are protected by the army encamping at the ' 
Facquirds Tope, 285. m, 286. Jmie, and after 
th^ Ticf(y)'ij of the Golden rock, the Sepoys re- 
tuiT* with a stock for 60 days, 294. September^ 
21 at, several of the French, who fled froni the 
battle <f the Snycur-haf rock, OXQ knocked on 

the head in Tondimaii’s countiy, 313. 

1754. tlie provisions were always brought to 
the skirts of the uioode, and from thence es- 
corted by detacliments to the city, 343. The 
load from helli Cotcihto Cootaparah Uo.s through 
the skirts of the icoofh, 344. February, after 
the defeat of the conroy, Tondimmi's country 
remauied again the only resource for provi- 
sion ; and 390 Sepoys are stationed to collect 
them at Killanore, a village in the woods, 1 2 
m. from Tritchinopoly, 346. m, 351. Maissin 
with a large force enters the country, the in- 
habitants remove their cattle, and abandon 
their villages, which he burns, and takes Kjl- 
lanore, 367. Major Lawrence, marching to 
Tai\jo}c, passeth tlirough the mods, 368. Au- 
gust 20th, provibions procured as UHMal from 
this and the country of Tanjorc, 370. Pit- 
ducottah the piinci'pal town, 1766. April, 
Mahomed Issoof marches thithm in hia way 
to Madura, 423. 

T O N D I K ax’s llttOTHER- IX-LaW. 1756, 

Calliaud corresponds and co jfeis ^ itU him on 
the Polygurs quarrel wiih7h7porc,conccamiug 

Annuianyhi and Kelli Nelli Oottih, 402, 

1756. / pril 10th, ho joins Mahomed Issoof 
at Madui’a with some of Tondinmn*» forces, 
w'ho retains them in the Comi>any’s pay, 423. 
Topasses, are tlie mixed (^Jhristians born tn 
India, employed as Infantry ; pretend to be de- 
scendants of the first Portugueze, and have 
their name ( it is said J from wearing a hat, 8i 

To PASSER in the service of Chuxuasaheb. 

1751. July the 13th, 100 advance with 

4000 Sepoys to the attack of Dalton's post at 
Utatoor,|?, 176. 

Top ASSES, In the service of the English. 

1746. December, lOO at Fort St, DaoUi, 

81, of which 60 arc in the sally made on the 
Pr. troops retreating from the garden-home, 83. 

1747. June, 200 arrive there from 

Bombay/, 87, 1748. A^ajust, of fhe Com- 

pany's battalion serving at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 300 of the 760 were Topasses, 98. 

1761. July, 100 stationed with Dalton' 

in the advanced post ut Utatoor, 174. and be- 
have w’ell when atLacKed aiuj. retreating, 167. 

1764. May, in the hatta)ion of 400 men, 

which inarched from Hadrass to join Ma- 
phuso Khan at fJmjenerum, half were To- 
passes, 362. Augmt, these and others form a 
part of the 1200 men in battalion, reviewed 
at Atchempettak, 368. 

Topasses, m the service of the V ii v. n c ir. ;; 

1763. May 10th, in tho light o7i the Idaml 

of 
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^ of Serm^kaiji near MootacheUinoofy 284. 
iember 2l8t^ two compaiiiea stationed at the 
Golden Uoeky when the English army gain the 
victory of the Suffar loaf JRoeky 810. Noi^n- 

HeTy^ZOO more arrive to the atmy at Befing* 
ham, 320. Dec(md)er, they have four com- 
panies each 100 men distinef from their bat- 
talion, 343, 1764. August lOth, 400 in 

the action opposing the English army rctmrn- 
ing from Taiilgore, 369, 

Topasses in the serrice of MA}iOM£DAiit*Y. 
1752, a company at Tritihinopoly commanded 
by Clement Poverio, 269. 

Topa8$e 8 in the service of Moharibow and 

the MottUATOBS. 1763. January the 9th, 

two companies advance with them to the at- 
tack of the village of Trivadi, 276. August 
23d, arrive mth him at Heringhasiif 304. 

TitAOK Wi«D, at Mauritius, 94. 

TRA VBNCORR, Country, Kingdom of, is 
the most southern division of the MoJahar 
coast, opposite to Tinivelfg, and ends as that, 
at O^e Cotnorin, formerly of small extent, 
carried the present King to the boundaries 
of Cochin, 400. the country 'does not admit 

the service of cavalry, 400, 1756. Junct 

July, Moodemiah goes thither, returns with 
2000 Travoncorea to Calacad, accompanies 
them back,|^401. and returns again in Sep^ 
tmber with more, 402, 

:rr(u!encm'e, Kixo ot, has greatly extended the 
dominion, employed Launoy a Erench ofheer, 
who trained 10,000 Naires as European In- 
fantry, besides which the King has 20,000 
other foot ; he bought the fort and districts 

of Calacad of Moodemiah, 400, 401, 

1755. to whom he furnishes 2000 Tra- 
vencores in order to re-take this place ; re- 
calls these troops, 401, but in September sends 
Moodemiah back with more, 102. 

TfLAVEN CORES, meaning the native troops of 

the country. 1756. dtdy, 2000 priMjeed 

with Moodemiah to Calacdd; are recalled, 

401. but in September more return >rith him, 

402. 

Treasures, the value of the effects and mo- 
ney carried by Thamas Kouli Khan out of 
India is said to amount to 70 millions of 
pounds Stferliug, 23. Treasures in India are 
buried in times of danger, 134. ofNaairjing 
omputed 2^2,500,000/. the jewels at 600,000/. 
62. Mr. Robins* proposal to intercept them, 
168. , \ 

Trenwitk LiEtTENANT. 1761. Septem- 

beiPf killed by a Froieh Sopoy at the sally 
ma^ from the fort of Aroot on the quy tors 
of Bajahsaheb, 186. 

Tricatopoly, a^fort IS m. B. of T\itchinopoly. 
^-1763. December, Gsuderow stationed there 
with u body of troops to punish the Morru- 


toes, 326. several convoj^s of provisions es- 
corted from hence to tlie Eng. camp, 326. 

• 1754, the Tanjore merchants, who sup- 

ply them, null not venture nearer than this 
place to Tritchi^opoly, 343, February the 12th, 
the convoy and grenad:iers halt hero, who 
were cut off the next day, 344. May 22d, 
Gauderow with 1500 hftrsc surprized and en- 
tirely defeated here by Morarirow, 360, 

xHiroNOMALER, Bay and Harbour in the 

Island of Ceylon. 1746, June, Peyton 

^ith the Eng. squadron goes thither after the 
ftght with Dclabourdonnais, 63. Augttsf, prits 

to sea, refitted there, 64. 1747. October, 

^^ovenxber, the ships of Griffin’s squadron 
wffiich could no4 bear out the monsoon on 
the Coast, r^air thither, 88. Uccembor, Orif- 
iin likewise in his own ship, and returns with 
his squadron to Fort St. David in January 
1748, p, 88. Aui ju*^t, Griffin, with three ships 
£oes there, and sails from thence to Europe in 
Ja7iuary 1749, p, 98. part of Boscavvem’s 
squadron went thither on raising the siege of 
Pondicherry, 107, April 13th, most of the 
Ell ^.squadron by ))eing there escape the storm, 
which raged at Fort St. David and Portonovo, 

i09^ Admiral Watson with the 

squadron go thither in March, to avoid the 
changje of the monsoon, and return to Fort St. 
David in the middle of May, 397. 

TrinomaIre. 1762. February, parties of 

the Morratoes plundering hereabouts, 277. 
situated 40 m. s. of Arcot in the high road 
to Triichi/iopoly ; Mortizally in April 1753 
agrees witli Dupleix to besiege it. Morarirow 
moves likewise to assist, 288. It is besieged by 
Morarirow, Mortisolly’s troo^, Hussan Al- 
W with 600 Sepoys, and 60 Europeans from 
Pondicherry, and is gallantly defended by 
Bcrkatoolah, 305. September, 500 Sepoys sent 
from Arcot fall on the bes ieg ers in concert 
with Berkatoolah, when Hussan Ally is 
killed, and the rest raise the siege, 316, 
317. 

TRiVETTr. Paooda, very famous, on a moun- 
tain about 50 m. n. of Aivpt, the great 
feu.st is celebrated in September, when j^ilgrims 
arrive from all parts, and pay for thru wor- 
ship : from these collcctmns the Bramins pay 
a tribute qf 60,000 pagodas a year to the go- 
vernment ; this revenue the Nabob made over 

to the Eng. company, 347, 318, 1753, 

Augixst, Jdahomed Comaul from Kelore tries to 
get^ssession of the Paeoda before the feast 
and is defeated by a party from Ma- 
drass commanded by Ensigns Holt and Ogilby, 
in cqi^ unction withNazeabuUa and his troop*?, 
is taken prisoner, and immediately pul to -icath 
bv Nazeabulla, 318 m, 328. 

77 . 77 - 
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TBITCHTNOPOL r, Country, Districts, 
Kingdom of^ forms part of the southern 
boundary of the Carnatu:^ 37. was governed* 
by its own J^jah, who imid tribute to the 
Mogul through the Nabob tf Arcot ; in 1736 
submits to Subderally and Chundasaheb, who 
had got possession of the Queen and the city, 

38. Chundasaheb is^ left in the government, 

39. and injures Mysore and Tanjore, ~ 

1741. the Morratoes having taken ChtM^ 
saheb and the city, place Morarirow iiMlic 
government, 44. In 1680, the King of Trit- 
chinopoly attacked and well nigh conquered 
Tanjore, but is repulsed by the Morratoes un- 
der Sevagoe’s brother, 108. 'ihfi/ore limits it to 
the w.' 109, m, 129. the ooimtry of Madura 
lies s. betw-een this and Tinivelly, 169. Its 
Western boundaries a^’oin to the dominion 
of 202. Patents from Salabadjing, 

gi\ing the county to Dupleix, produced at 
the conference at Hadrass, 338. 

TRITCHINOPOLY, City. 1736. SuL- 

deraUy and Chundasaheb proceed thither with 
an army on pretence of receiving the tribute, 
whenChundasaheb gets possession of theQueen 
and city, 38. is left governor of the king* 
dom, and puts the city in a good state of 

defence, 38. 1740. marches from' ♦hence 

to assist Doastally ; and returns on the news 
of Ills death, 42. Mecrassud stipulates with 
the Morratoes that they shall takc^, the city 
from him, 43. they besiege it unex^ctedly. 
Chundasaheb's brothers attempt to relieve it, 
who fall, and he surrenders on the 26th of 
March, 1741, p, 44. the Morratoes leave 
Morarirow in ^e govemiuent, 44. November^ 

M'ho declares against Mortizally, 50. 

17<&3. Auyt4s(, Morarirow surrenders tlie city 
to Nizamalmuluck, 51. Tafyore lies about 30 

m. w, 109. m, 118, 1749* My the 

23d, Mahomedally escapes hither from the 
battle of Amboor, his mother with his fether's 
treasures liad been deposited here before, 
132.— 120 Europeans axe sent to him there 
from Fort St. David's 133, October, Dupleix 
enjoins Chundasaheb to attack it, 133. who 
invests Tanjore, 134, to which 20 Europeans 

are detached from TWtehinopoly, 135. 

1750. Dupleix rebukes Chundas^eb for not 
having attacked this city instead of Tanjore, 
137. March, Mahomedally from thence joins 
Naziriing at Valdore, with 6000 horse and 
the Eng&h detachment, 138. t>ecemher the 
4th, he escapes back from the held of battle 
on the death of Naziijuigf 157. treats* with 
Dupleix to surrender the city, 162 and 168. 

1751. Pfhrmry, Captain Cope with 280 

Europeans and 300 .Sepoys sent from Fort Bt. 
David to protect it, 1C8. the town of TinivcUif 


is«160 m. 8. to which AbduU Kahim ahd 
Lieutenant Innis are sent with a force, 
160. Madwra, in the possession of Allum Khan, 
cuts off the communication with Tinivelty, 
1^9. Cope and AbduUwahab sent gainst 
Madura, 169. ^ere were only two serviceable 
pieces of battering cannon in Tvitchinopoly, 
109. Cope and AbduUwahab return frustrated, 
170. Chundasaheb pr(^aring to march against 
it from Arcot, 171. the Nabob's troops and 
Cope with the English detachment from hence 
join the English army, commanded by Gin- 
gen, 171, 172. tlie En^h army retreat 
from Volcan/^h towards xrHchinopoly, 174. 
arrive on the Coleroon in sight, 177. the 
Cdveri sends off the arm called the Coleroon 
about 5 in. k. w. from the city ; the two 
channels nearly unite again at Couaddy, 15 m. 
to the K. 177. the government had two boats 
to ferry horses on the Coleroon, 179. the 
cannon in Tritchinopoly, and those in the 
Pagoda of Seringkam mtersect, 179. the situa- 
tion, extent, and defences of the ciJty describ - 
ed, 180. The English army encamp on the 
w. side; the Nabob's on the s. 180, Chun- 
dasaheb's and the French to the e. 181. 
July, Pigot sends forward the detachment 
from Verdachelum, 182. August, Clive sent 
with another from St. Davids Clarke with 
another from Devi Cotah, both join at Con* 
dore, and proceed through the fatyore coun- 
try : the King suffering both the English and 
French tioops to pass, 182,-600 men in the 
English battalion at the city, 183, Clive re- 
turning to Fort St* David proposes an expe- 
dition against Arcot, as a means of dra>vtng 
off port of the enemy’s force from the attack 
of Tritchinopoly, 183, ik^ptemher, Chiinda- 
saheb dcUchlp 4000 of his troops to besiege 
Ixiin there, 186. the retroat of the English 
army to Tritebiuopoly prejudices the reputa- 
tion of their affairs, 192. m, 196. Deem* 
her, Basinrow leaving Clive proceeds with 
his Morratoes (1000) to Tritchinopoly, 199. 
ineffectual opetrations of the French and 
Chundasaheb against the city, 200, 201. the 
French fore the same shot at the city as had 
been fored by the English ships gainst Pon- 
^cherry, 202. Seventy horsemen with 500,000 
rupees arrive to the Nabob from Mysore, 
203. wlio see a skirmish, 293. Caroor,m 
situated 50 m, w, 203. Innis Khan the 
Morratoe arrives w*tli/ 500, p, 204, the pfom 
of Tritcliinopoly full of hillow ways, 204. the 
French dragoons cut off on the plain by Innis 
Khan, 294, 205. the Mysoreans preparing 
to come f;;om Cdroor ; Trusler detached to 
meet them at Khtnaveram, 36 m. w. 206, 
then Cope, 206, 207. who being killed, 

Dalton 
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Dalton is sent, 207. and at lengtli tlie r^ent 
with liisowflannyand the Morratoes ol’l^ra- 
rirow pass onwards, 207. and Dalton returns 
with the English detachments, 208. Moi^ac- 
jjeo joins the Nabob with 3000 horse ^and 
20011) foot from Tanjore\ Tondman sends 
400 horse and 3000 Collerits, the Nabob's 
force U now become superior to Chundaaa- 
heb's 208, w, 209. March^ reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Clive, approaching 
through Tanjore 213, w, 214. March the 
28th, halt within 10 miles of the city, from 
whence they are joined by two detachments, 
under the command of Dalton, 214. the 30th, 
fight and cannonade in ^ plain, 215, 216, 
217. the whole arrive at the city, 217. the 
English troops knew little of the plain^ and 
Dalton, detached in tlie night to beat up 
Chundasaheb’s camp, is misled by the guides, 
217. the 18 pounder taken by him at Eli- 
mmrum, presented to the Nabob as the first 
trophy gained in the war, 219. April Clive's 
divisioii stationed at {iamiavermn, is within a 
forced march from the city, 221. The Eng. 
and the troops of the other 1111108 on the s. 
of the Caver i form a line extending 6 m. 
on each side of the city, 226. May the 15th, 
the cannon of the city lire on the enemy 
moving in the island of fkrinyhamf w^hilst 
Olive is caifrionading them from Pitchandah 
229, only three pieces of battering cannon 
in the city and with the allies, 232, 240. 
the head^f Chundasaheb sent by Monaegee 
to the Nabob, it is carried three times round 
the city, and then packed up in a box to 
be sent to Delhi. 241. Foiu hundred of the 
French prisoners, with the stores and ar- 
tillery, taken at Jmnhakistna, carried into 
the city, 243. the* Nabob is very imwil- 
lingto depart with the English army into 
the Carnatic, 243. the Mysorean reveals the 
cause; that the Nabob had agreed to ^ve 
him Tritchinopoly as the price of his assist- 
ance, 243. the Nabob's arguments and ex- 
pedients to Major Lawrence, 244. his con- 
ference with the Mysore commissaries and 
Morarirows 246, 246. ivho means to get the 
city himself, 246. dune the 16th, the Eng. 
troops, wjiich had proceeded to Utatoor, 
return in order to protect the Nabob 
against the designs of the M 3 rsoreans, 246. 
waguc promises and accommodation with 
them. 700 Mysoreans admitted into the city 
as a guarantee, 247. June the 28tli, 

the Nabob departs with the English troops, 
247. the Tonjorines return home, the Poly- 
gan not obliged to serve out of the dtskdcla 
of Tritchinopoly, 247. the Mysoreans and 
Morratoes femain in their encampment to 
the w. 247, Dupleix foments their discon- 


tent, 252. the Regent forms several plots to 
get tlio city, 257, 258, 259. the Pagodas of 
J^Variore 3 mUes w. garrisoned by Sepoys 
from the city, 259, 260. Kiroodin Khan 
the Nabob's governor tells the Mysorean he 
has no city to expec^ 260, the Recent pre- 
tends that he w'ill relinquish his claim to it, 
if the Nabob will pay* bis expences, 8 mil- 
lions and 5 hundred thousand rupees, 260. 
Dupleix promises to take and give it to the 
Mysorean, 261. Innis Khan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes detached by the Regent to join the 
French, 261. the Regent cuts off provisions, 
268. Dalton ordered by the Presidency to 
treat him as an enemy, 268, December 23d, 
marches in ^ the night, and beats, up the 
Mysore camp imjjer Sa'ingham^ 268, 269. the 
next day the Mysoreans cut off half the English 
force of the garrison stationed at the great 
Choultry on the Island, 270, 271. Dalton 
turns out the 700 Mysoreans, but detains their 
commander Gopaulrauze, the Regent’s bro- 
liher. 271. Vcl&re Pagoda, 4 m. to the w. 
30 Europeans beat up the enemy's guard here 
and give no quarter, 272. the Regent cuts 
off tlie noses of the country people bringing 
pro\isions, and sends them thus nfangled into 
the city, 272. which in the end of March 
is affnost reduced to famine, 273. Dupleix 
protracts hostilities in the Carnatic, to prevent 
the Mj^sorean from receiving any interrup- 
tion in his attempts against Tritchinopoly, 277. 
Major Lawrence at Trivadi receives sudden 
new’s of the want of provisions in the city ; 
Kiroodin Khan, having sold out all the stores 
of grain, 280, 281. marches wdth the Nabob 
and the army ,to its relief through Tanjore, 
281. but the Tanjorine cavalry accompany 
him only one day’s march, 281. Dalton from 
the city makes various attacks on the camp 
which the Mysoreans had established at the 
Facquirds tope, 282. wliich rejoins the camp 
at iieringhum on the approach of Major Law- 
rence, and the people of the country bring 
provisions, 283. May the 6th, Lawrence 
arrives, the army in the field, 600 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 horse, 283. the next day 
arrives a strong reinforcement sent by Dupleix 
to the Regent, 283. May lOlh, action on 
the Island opposite to MooiacheUimor, 283, 

284. the EngUsh rctunt to the city, 285. 
practices of the Iilysorean, to prevent Tanjore 
and Tofidman from supplymg provisions, 

285. liawrence promises them not to quit 
Tritchinopoly, until their countries are se- 
cure, 286. the distress of Tritchinopoly en- 
courages Mortizally to take the field against 
Arcot, 287. Trinomalee, 40 m. a. of Arcot, 
is situated on the high road, 288. June the 
26th, the battle of the Golden Hock saves the 

city, 
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city, 293, the Nabob, rca4y to proceed with 
the army to Tonjore, is stopped by his troops 
in hie p^ace, and rescued by Dalton with the# 
Eaglisn grenadiers, 294. 295, 296. Wooth 
shirt the plain to the s. 296t Ciwiandarcnih in 
the ifoods half way to Tanjore, 296. where 
Major Lawrence marching from Tritehino- 
poly halts, 296. oifiy 50 of the Nabob's 
troops accompany him, the rest remain under 
the walls, and go over at noon-day to the 
Mysoreans, not fired upon by the garrison, 
296. Dalton blows up WarrUnrc^ the explosion 
fails at fVeycondakf 296. De Cattans em- 
ployed by Dupleix and Brenier to surprize 
the city by ni0an.s of the French prisoners, is 
admitted, and detected by Dalton, 297 to 
299. Dalaway's ChmMiryf 6 m. 299. 
Ayiy\jAt the 7 th, the army returning from 
Tanjore halt here; whilst marching onwards, 
signals fitom the Rock m tha eity^ apprize them 
of the enemy's motions on Uie plains 300. 

the 9th, action in W'hich the enenty 
endeavour to prevent the army retiurn- 
ing to the city with a convoy of provisions 
ir<)m Tanjore, and are defeat^ 300 to 303. 
n reinforcement of Morratoes with Morarirow', 
and of ttoop.s ftoni Pondicherry, stronger 
than the w’hole of the English force, arfiive to 
the enemy, 304. w, 306. Motions and situa- 
tion of the two armies near the cijy, 806 
to 309. S^«w5(?r the 21st, Battle of tfie 
hafBocK tia which the enemy are* entirely 
routed, 809 to 314. Weycondah taken, 314, 
^1.5. October 23d, the army on tlie setting in 
of the rainy monaomi go into cantonments 
nt Goiladdy, when 150 Europeans and 4000 
Sepoys are left to reinforce the garrison, 316. 
the city now well supplied mth provisions, 
319 November^ design of the French to 
assault it, 320. description of Dalton* s 
battery^ and the gateway in which it was 
formed, 320, 321. November the 27th, 

Assault and Bseatade made in the night by 
the French troops and repulsed, 321 to 824. 
a party from OoiUtddy reinforce the garrison. 
December the 3d, Lawrence arrives from thence 
with the army, 324. the repulse of the assault 
reclaims the King of Tanjore, 326. Tricato- 
jpolyt a fort, 18 m. is. Gauderow stationed 
there, pretends he is preparing to march with 
the whole army cfTanjore to Tritchinopoly, 
325. wi, 326. — 1754. the English force 
never sufEcient to carry on the waf both at 
Oolcondak and fritchinopoly, 836, nhy 338. 
February, not a tree standing on the plain, 
all cut down during the war, 843. the pro- 
visions out of theTamorecountry are Ibdj^ed at 
Tykat&pol f; out of Tondiman^s at the skirt of 
tUe woo<lj'; from whence they are escorte flto the 
city by largo dolaohinent-i, 313. (Ftb, 1 2th, 


tlmgreat coHtioycoming with theG^renadiers.cut 
off between (lootaparah Ohd MUmieemn, 248 to 
8^.) on the loss of which the K. of Tanjore 
d^oourages his merchants from sujfplyiiigmorc 
pi\j visions to the city 846, but some g6t 
from Tonddmm^t country, and brought from 
34d/the of Tanjore suspends 
his treaty with the S^orean, but wul not 
send his troops to ^Tritchinopoly^ 848. April, 
discovery of Poniapah's treo^ery, and design 
to render Mahomed Ifisoof suspected of be- 
traying the city t(r the Mysorcaji, 348. Oo- 
pinrawze, an inhabitant, concerned with Po- 
niapah, 350. the Regent ofltew to Poniapah 
to reptwy tho Eng. tUeit expcnces if they will 
give him the city, 851. May 12th, Major 
Lawrence ill, is obliged to go into the city, 
3oS. and views from the gateway the engage- 
ment of the two armies, 356. the attachment 
of Tondiman had alone of late enabled the 
Eng. to stand their ground, 357, Major Laiv- 
rence marclies to Tanjore, trusting that the 
incursion of Maissin would induce the King to 
join his forces to the Eng. 357. adTU 100 Eu- 
ropeans to the garrison, 358. m, 359. m, 360. 

362. m, 863. the city receives two or 
three convoys after the departure of the army, 
on which the enemy encamp on the plain, 
and effectually stop them, 864. Monaegee 
agrees to collect as much provisions as wilfbe 
consumed in the city during the stay the Eng. , 
army make at Tanjore, 365. Au^t I7th, 
(Action on the plain on the return of the Eng 
army wdth the convoy, 368 to 370.) during 
which Kilpatrick sallies with a part of the gar- 
rison against a party marcldng from 
870. the enemy destroy at MootaekelHmor the 
water-courses which 9>-iPPly the ditches and 
reservoirs of the city, 371. Which are le- 
paired under ifiie protection of Mahomed Is 
soof, and six companies of Sepoys posted 
there, 371. OLtob&r the 11 th, the suspension 
of arms proclaimed here, 372. when Major 
Lawence ^uits the city and the command of 
the army, and goes to Madrass, 372. Decm^ 
her, the two armies waiting for the conclu- 
sion of the treaty had attempted nothing deci- 
sive, 372, 1755. Notwithstanding the 

tiruc^, the Regent of Mysore retolved to re- 
main until he gets thO city, 380. Maphuzc 
Khan, with a thousand horse. m the 

end of December, 380. In FehAmry Oblorfel 
iCeron with the English troops, hhd those of 
Maphnze Khan, proceed lis the rCduCticm of 
th© Madura and TiniveHy countries : the Na- 
bob goes with them as m os Momapar, where 
foifr of the principal dependbht on 

Tritehinopdiy settle and pay thfir arrears to 
him, 880, 88l. but LacheUa^, another, equi- 
vocates and resists, 33l to 383. he Is reduced 
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and the Nabob returns to IVitchinopoly, 383, 
BesaiissaydS the Fr. CoTunUmdant at 
kam^ advises Kilpatrick of the Mysorean^s 
scheme to surprize the city ; who in mockery 
• ofters to leave the gaitz open, 388. .Hipn^the 
l5tl\, the Mysorean marches away to his own 
country, duped by all on w}v>m he had relied 
to obtain possession of Tritchinopoiy, 389. 
The army, with Colonel Heron, returns and 
encamps at Wemore Pagodas ^ 396. the districts 
of Torriore are 30 m. n. 396. Calliaud, ap- 
poiated to command io Tritchiuopoly, pre- 
pares to oppose Maissin marching against 
ribre, 896. the woods of Arielorc begin about 
60 m. to the w. B. of Wariorepollam farther 
Eastward. Calliaud ordered to oppose Maissin 
attacking them, on which he is recalled to 
Pondicherry, 397. w, 399. m, 401. Calliaud 

f oes twice to Tanjore, to reconcile the quarrel 
etween the K. and ^Tondiman, 402. end 
makes preparations as if he intended to take 
the field against both. 403. m, 404. the ho- 
stages of Catabominoigue and Etiapotum pri- 
soners in the city, 420. Calliaud receives in- 
telligence of ^e design of the rebels to seize 
Madura ; is ordered to equip and forward 
Mahomed Issoof, 421. Maroh 24th, news 
brought of Maphuze Khan's victory over 
Moodemiah and the Polygars, 423. Mahomed 
Issoof marches with 1200 Swoys, 100 Coffe- 
ries, some Colleries and artillery, carries the 
' hostages of Catabominaigue and Etiaponim to 
423. w, 427. m. 436. 

T'rivadi, a fortified Pagoda, with a pettah ^ 
15 m, w. of Fort St. Davids 147. — ^1760. 
July^ taken possession of by the Fr. it is s. of 
the Pamar^ 148. the Fr. encamp 8 m. to 
the East, 148. Cope with Mahomedally sum- 
nnm it : the Nabob’s troops afraid to at- 
tack it, 148. w, 149. Augift the 19th, the 
Fr. camp reinforced, 160, they entirely defeat 
Mahomedally, leftby the English, 150. m. 151. 

167 .. 1752. Mj the 6th, the French 

Sepoys surrender it to the Nabob and Law- 
rence on the first summons ; the Eng. army 
encamps here, 248. Vilhpartm, 12 m. n. 
263. the 26th, Mc^or Kineer reinforced from 
Trivadi, 264, returns hither defeated at Viera- 
vmdif 2^. the Eng. army move, and encamp 
at Chinwndelum, 265. m, 268. Major Law- 
rence having defeated the Fr. at BAhoor, and 
• being joiisea by 3000 Morattoes with Innis 
Khan, encamps again at Trivadi, 261. 
Oct^er, marches firom thence against Van- 
266. tfie army returns October Slst, 
a violent storin, the rains and sickness 
oblige them to go to FoHf St, Ddvid Novem- 
ber flie 16th, 267. Ihttis Khan^ in the begin- 
iiig of No^errhar^ quitted the Nabob at Trivadi 

end WiWit to Pondicherry^ 268.' 1753. Ja- 

wwttr.v/tlie Freiicli troops, and Morarinnv with 


4000 Morattoes, encaifip on the banks of the 
Pannar in sight of Trivadi, the Eng. and the 
Nabob return hither, 276. the 9th, Morari- 
► row attacks the triage and is repulsed, several 
fights during the month, the Moratttuis har- 
rassing the En§. line marching to and from 
Fort St. David for provisions, 276. a detach- 
ment sent to bring up the Tanjore horse, who 
arc recalled by the Kiftg before they arrive, 
277. Bupleix reports that the English army 
are on the brink of ruin, 278. April 1st 
fight long continued, as the Ei^. line are re- 
turning with a convoy from Fort St. David^ 
Basinrow killed, 279, 280. Major Lawrence 
approaches nearer the Fr. camp, and canno- 
nades their entrenchment, but finds it too 
strong, 280.' Kilpatrick detached 4o retake 
Bonaghsrrgf 280! 20th, the army sud- 

denly obliged to march away to the relief of 
Tritchinopoiy ^ which is reduced to the utmost 
distress for th6 want of provisions, 281. they 
leave in Trivadi 150 Eiufopeans and 500 Se- 
•poys, 281. on the march of the Eng. a part 
of the French troops likewise march from Tri- 
vadi to join the Mysoreans at Seringham 283. 
the remainder attack the village and ore re- 
pulsed by Captain Chace, 286. they some days 
after attack it again ; part of the garrison, 
hawg driven the Fr. back, qiiit the viUagc to 

S ush their success, and are all cut off by the 
lorqjttoes ; the rest within the Pagoda get 
drunk, mutbiy, and oblige Chace to surren- 
der, 2k6. 287. 

Trivandaparim^ near Fort St. David. 1750. 

Mg, the Eng. troops encamp here, in readi- 
ness to joiii Mahomedally coming with a large 
force from Arcot, 148. 

TViva/orCf 25 m. w. of Madrass. — » 1751. 

October', Lieut. Innis, proceedmg with a rein- 
forcement to Clive at Arcot, is sun-ouuded in 
Trivatore by Eajasahab’s troops, and after a 
sharp fight extricates his detachment, 101. 

Trusleb, Ensign. 1751. August^ detached 

by Gingeii, takes Coiladdy, defends it gal- 
lantly whilst tenable, 180. abandons it in the 
night, 181. December t sallies against the party 
at tlie Fr. rock, 205. detached to Kistnaveram 
with an insufficient force, which is therefore 
followed by more with Cope and Dalton, 206. 
Tccoogbe, one of the three sons of Sevagee’s 
brother, who in 1680 t^ok possession of the 
kingdom of Tanjore ; in which Tuccogee 
himself likewise reigned, succeeding his bro- 
ther Serbogee, 108. 

TucKEASAttEu, governor o*f Vandiwashf mar- 
ried to a sister of Subderally, 50. 1762. Oc- 

tober^ summoned by the Eng. army, of which 
the Sepoys storm his Pettah whilst'he is nego- 
tiating, pays the Nabob 300,000 rupees, 206, 
267. 

Xxx Tl/HME- 
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TURMECHEIUN CHAN, a descendant of 
Gingis Khtm, styled by Tamerlane’s historian 
one of the great Bmi^Tors of Asia< acquires 
great reputation by his conquests and exploits • 
in India in 1240, p. 11. 


U. 

SBEG TARTAIiS, Babr, yielding to their 
conquests, retires from Mftmratthur towards 
Indict 17. ♦ 

USBEO TARTARY^ IndoHan is separated from 
it by deserts and the Parapcmisus, 1, 2, 
Utatoor Streiohts of Fort, 25 m. from 
7\Uchinopoly^ in the road to Aroot, the streiy7U$ 
described, the Fort is two m. to the s. of them 

1752. Jutyy the Eng. ^andthe Nabob's 

army retreating before Cktuidasaheb and the 
Fr. take post in the StreiyhtSy the fifty and a 
Tillage in front of the streights, 174. Gingen 
with some ofitcers^sally, and are well nigh cut 
off, 175. 13th, Dalton, attacked ic. 

the adwiced villayrty retires to the main body, 
1 75 , 176. the whole army, leave the streigku and 
retieat to the CoWooity 177. May, the division 
sent with f live to Samiavenm was intended 
to intercept all communication between Sfe- 
ringham and Fmtdkh^rry throufifh the Str§ight$ 
221. April the 14th, D'Autueil arHves there 
with a leinfoicement, 222. Clive marqfies to 
attack him, but he retires into the forty 222, 
May the ^h, Dalton detached to attiMjk him 
there, they fight, D'Autueil retires again into 
the forty which he abandons the same night, 
and Dalton takea possession of tlie next morn- 
ing. 226, 227, 226. is recalled by Mf^or 
Lawrence, 226. m, 233. D'Autiieil advancing 
again, is met by Clive sevon miles beyond the 
atreighU, 234. June I6th and 18th, the Eng. 
troops proceed to Utatoor, but are immedi- 
ately recalled to Trilchtnopolyy 246. 1753. 

May 10th, the Fr. reinforcement comes to 
Seringham through the atreigMot 283. Ter- 
rioTo Has n. w. of them, 398. 


V. 

TTadagheebi, Polyoar of the most pow- 
Y erfiil of tiie weetMm Polygars of Tin&elfyy 
his districts ach'oin Sn the West to the FulUa- 
ver^Sy who leads him, 420. 

Valaru, Valareu, Biver, runs by Fo?- 

condahy 172. Junoy motions of 

the Fr. and Eng. in the bed of the river, J178. 

1753. Ifoy, it is dry again, when 

crossed by Clive's Sepoys to attack D'Autueil 
under the Pettah of Volcondahy 234. The 
woods of Arielore stretch N. to this river, 396. 


V'a l d 0 r e, \V a l I) 0 r e, 15 m.* w , from Pon - 

du^erry. 1750. March 22df Noairiing's^ 

army encamps, and is joined there by iMor 
Lawrence from Ibrt St, David, ana Maho- 
nvedally from Tritehinopoig, 138, ApHly Msg} 
jof Lawrence returns to Fort Sf. Davidl Na- 
aiijing breaks up his camp, and goes to Arcot, 
146. 01 , 149. August, the main oody of the 
Fr. tro^B encamped herepoce#4o Trivadi, 

150. - — 1753. Jamary 3d, thw #ith the 
Morattoes march firom hence, and encamp in 
sight of Trivadi, 276. 

VALID, 6th of the Ealifs Ommiades ascended 
A. C. 708, of the Hegira 90. he made con- 
quests in India, 9. 

Vandtwash, Port of Tuckeasaheb. 1742, 

Seid Mahomed and his mother placed there 
after the death of his father Subderally, 50. 
In 1749, the mother with a posthumous son 
is there, 119. sltuat^ 20 m. n. of Oingeo, 

266. 1752. October, sommoned by Major 

Lawrence and the NaWb, the English Sepoys 
storm the Petted during the negotiation, ran- 
fiomed by Tuckeasaheb for 300, OQp rupees, 
266, 267. the army returns from hence to 
Trivadi, 266. m, 268. 

Vansittar t. 1754. January, appointed 

with Palk to treat with the Fr. comnussaries 
at Sadrass, 337. 

Velobe, Veloor, Fort, Town, Domain, Fief. 

1710, given by Doastally to bis nephew 

Bokerally, 87.— ^1740, May, Subderally, on ' 
the death of his father Doastally, killed at the 
battle of Damalcherry, takes remge in Velore, 
42. the toien well fortified, the citadel or /o> e 
built 200 years ago by the Morratoes, 45. is 

the strongeBt in the Camatio, 45. 1741, 

Mortiaally, son of Bokerally, the Governor, 
unwilling to pay the proportion assessed on his 
fef towards dmharging the ransom of the 
province to tne Moorratoes, 46. October 2d, 
causes Subderally tobe assassinated in thofort, 
47, 48. The army of Subderally encamped 
around, rise in tumult to sack the tom, 48, 49. 
are appmed virith promises and money, and 
acknowledge Mortify Nabob, 49. mvem- 
her, who goes to Arcot, and is proclaimed 
th^ 49. and returns in a great fright, 50. 
1744. Jum, comes to the wedding cele- 
brated by Seid Mahomed at Arcot, *56. Is pre- 
sentat the assassination of this Prince, and in- 
stantly escapes back to Vellore, 47, 58. m, 69^^ 
the Pitans who committed the murder, had 
often been with htat ]ier^ 60. m, 119 ei, 

151. m, 168— ——1761. September, Morti- 
zally from Vefere joins lU^ahsaheb at Arcot 
witf 2000 men, 1S8. JVovmber, Bitiahsaheb 
beats up Basinrow near Yelcre, 196. and 
marches firom thence to Arni, 197. February, 
Clive, marching towards Vtlere, is recalled to 

Fort 
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» Fort St. jpi^vid, 212. m, 247. />0 Eu^ji^ans 
Bent thither from Pondicherry ^ who conspire 
with the Fr. prisoners at ArcoU 275. March^ 
Mortizally comes from Vehre to Pondichetry^ 

and returns, 278. 1763. April, •the 

troops of Vehre defeat those of Arcot, mostly 
Sepoys, who desert their Sommander, Jo. 
Smith, and he, with two other Europeans, 
are taken prisoners, 287, 288, besiege Tri- 
nomalee, 306. where they are entirely defeat- 
ed and their general killed (316,) 317. m, 338. 
— - 1756. January, thfe Eng. army, com- 
manded by Kilpatrick, set down before Velore, 
417. Negotiations there until the army re- 
turns to Arcot, 418 to 420. Great im- 
portance of the Fort and tOAvn, 420. m, 421. 
m, 425. 

Velohe, Governor or, PnousDAii of, 
meaning Mortizally, m, 119, m, 131, m, 168. 
w, 275. w, 278. m, 338. m, 372. 

Vehre Pagoda, 4 m. AVest of Tritchinopoly, 
where the Mysoreans kept a detachment to in- 
tercept ^ovisions. 1752. January, a party 

from tlie city blow open the gateway, and put 
all the Mysoreans within to the sword, 272. 

Venkati Gherri, Vankati Ghbrri, 60 
in. inland from the sea, about 70 m. n. e. of 
Madrasn, the principal town of the Polygar 
Bangar YaU‘ham Naigue, 417. 

Vendamr, a village 25 m. s. w. of Mad/rass, 

• where Rajahsaheb with the Fr. troops encamp 
and fortify, but abandon it on the approach 
of OlixQ,^ February the 2d, 1752, p, 208. 

V E R D A 0 H E E IT M, V ER D A Oil I L U M, pAGODA, 

large and strong, 40 m inland of Fort at. 
David. 1751. April, attacked, and sur- 

renders to the Eng. onny with Gingen, who 
leaves 20 Europeans and 50 Sepoys in it, 171, 
172. In July, it remains the only fort ac- 
knowledging Mahomedally, ife invested by the 
troops of a neighbouring Polygar, who are 
dispersed by a detaClunent led byl^gotand 
Clive ; they send on the detachment to Tritchi- 
nopoly, 181, 182. is in the liigh road from 
Tritvhinojwly to Trimdi, 248. and to Pondi- 

chary, 283. 1753 July, surrenders to 

H\t 5 san Ally, commander of the Fr. Sepoys, 
305. 

VicramndiJ'Vom\, near the Paem of Gtngee. 

1752, Jxdy the 26th, the Eng. troops 

under the gommand of Major Kineor, attack 
"the Fr. posted here, and are repulsed and 
routed, 263, 264. 2J5ttheFr. troops march 
from hence and Take FUhtparwn, 255. 

Victoria Fort, the name given by the Eng. 
to Bflm^o^<?,when taken by Commodore Jjunes, 
Apr^:i, 1765. p, 413. 

yUlanore, lHUanour, near Pondtehory. 

1750, February, Murzafajing and Chunda- 
Mihd), and tlic' Fr. tioops rcturuing from Tan- 


jore, are harrassed by Moraiirow, until they 
arrive here, 137. where they encamp) 138. a 
► c^nonade between the Eng. troops with Na- 
zirjing and the French troops here, a mutiny 
of the French •officers in the camp oblige.^ 
D'Autueil to march all the troops to Pondi- 
cherry, Chundasalicb accompanies them ; but 
Murzafajing surrenders himself to Nazirjing, 

140, 141, 142. 1752. August, the Fr. 

army retreating firom Fort St. David and Ba** 
hoo7', encamp between Villanore and Pondi- 
cherry, and being cannonaded, retreat into the 
bounds, 256. 

Villaparum, a fort 12 miles n. of Trivadi, sur- 
renders July 23d, 1752, to Major Kineer, 253. 
retaken and demolished by the Fr. tr&ops after 
their’succcss at Vicravendi, 255. 

Virana, a General of the Mysoreans, leads the 
van of the armywhen passing by 
February, 1762, Very timorous, ii Apr*/, 1763, 
commands in their detached camp at the Fac- 
j^quire's tope, w'hich is frequently cannonaded 
there Dalton, and hearing of the approach 
of Major Lawrence with the army from Tri- 
vadi, he rejoins the main camp at Seringham, 
282, 283. m, 285. 

Visiapore, Viztapore Kingdom of, in the 
Perjnsula, Mahomed, son of Sebegtechin, 
Prince of Gazna, who entered India m 1000, 
is sai^ to have conquered as far as Yiziapore, 9. 
several Polygars of this coimtry reduced by 
SalabtMjing and Bussy in tliier rcturu from My- 
^ sore to Hyderabad, in 1756, 406. 

ViSTNOU WiSTCHNU, a divinity of the In- 
dians, 2. whom no foreigner can be admitted 
to the privilege of worshiping, 7. the iden- 
tical image of Wistchiiu, which used to be 
worshipped by Brama, is in the Pagoda of 
Seringham, 178. 

ViZAGAPATAM, Tuwti and Factory belonging 

to the Eng. in the province of Chimcolc. 

1754. Jaflbr Ally and Vizeramrauze apply 
to the Eng. there for assistance against the Fr. 
373. the Morattoes ravaging Cliicacolc offer 
no violence to this place, 374. 

Vizeramrauze, 1765, the most powerful 

Rajah in Chicacoh, leagues with Jaffer Ally 
against the Fr. when tliis province is given to 
them, and applies to the Eug. at Madra^s and 
Vi^upatam for assist^ce, 373. quits the 
fiance of Jaffer Ally* on the prefers of 
Moracin the Fr. chief at Masidipatain, 373. 
who in revenge brings the Morattoes into 
Chivacoel, 373, 374. beforb whom Vizeranx- 
rauze flics to Masulipatiitini, and returns with 
a Cody of Fr. trxwps, wlio repulse the Morat- 
toes, 374. 

Vizru, the flrst minister of the Emperor of In- 
dostan, governing all coiiucils iiud depart- 
ments. Even hi‘^ piopcrty escheats t't llu' 

\ \ \ - " Great 
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Great Mogul on hia deaths 27. and a new pa- 
tent is necessary to give nobiUty to hU son, 53. 
1750, the pretension? ol* Murxafajing sup- 
ported by the Viair at Delhi, 

VoLcoNUAU, strong fortress on a hi^h rock, 
with another, and a Pattah on the plain, 90 m. 
inland from the sea coast, and in the high road 
between Arcot and c '/VtVc/iino^^, described, 

172. 1752. the Governor sum- 

moned, and the Petiah attacked by the Eng- 
lish ; the Fr. troops admitted into the lovitr fort 
during the dght between the two armies, 172, 

173, 174. m, 181. 1762. Afoy lOtli. 

D* Autueil invested bvDalton in Wa/oor, returns 
to Volcondafi, 227. the Governor promises to 
act ag^^tD* Autueil, when the Eng. shall at- 
tack hmi there, 233. D'^^tueil advancing 
again is met by Clive, returns, is attacked, 
t^cs shelter in the kwer frrt^ and surrenders 
his detachment and convoy, 233, 234, 235. m, 

239. 1752. Jim^t the English army with 

the Nabob and his troops arrive here firom 
Tritchinopoly, the Governor pays the Nabib 
80,000 rupees, and promises to be punctual in 
future, 247. it is in the road from Verdache- 
hm to Vtatoor^ 283. m, 363. 

Vt^taynattarrfi a fort at the southern issue of the 
pass of Nattam, the Eng. army with Heron 
halt, and pass the night h^e before they enter 
the pass, when the CoUeries attacked and well 
nigh routed them, 391. • 

Yolton, Dfi, a French surgeon, who had been 
physician to the Great Mogul, sent in 1752i 
by Ghaoiodm Khan from Aurengabad with 
presents and piofers to Dupleia, 274. 


AV AtnoBX. Sec Yaluoiie, 

Walsh. 1755. August^ sent with Lawrence 

and Palk to Arcot, to invite the Nabob to Ma- 
drass, 398. 

WariorCf W(»rriore, PagodnSf three m. w. of 

Tritchinopoly. 1752. JWy, garrisoned by 

Eng. Sepoys from the city. Aitgtut, the Ee- 
gent encamped there, 259. but moves to 
ringham whim Dalton reinforces the Pagodas, 

259, 260. 1753. JWy, Dalton ruins the 

defences, 296. Moota^helliniim to the v. w. 
370.—- 1755, th^Engliah army in canton- 
ments there, wad in FeSl march hrem hence on 
the expedition into the Madura andTinivelly 
countries, 3S0. d'um the 5th, encamp here 
again on their return, 395. 

\V AUIO REPO L LAM, tUB WOOt>S 0? WaBI- 

ouE, THE PoLVOAU, 1753, the French 

troops at Chiliambrum march against the 
Poiggarf but arc suddenly ordered to proceed 
to iyniigkafli, 305, 306. llieec Wvodii lie 
3 


more East than the woods of Arielon, ond^ 

erfeend almost to the Coleroon, 396. 1755, 

Jwie^ the Potggar summoned by MaUsin to 
tribute to Pondicherry, denies any de- 
pendence, except on the Nabob ; and the Eng- 
lish interfa-ing, theFrench withdraw, 39o, 397. 
WATSON, AhMiBAX. ^ 1764, Spttember^ 
arrives on the of Cormm^l with a 60, 
50, and 20 gnn ship, 371. OctoSey^ the 11th, 

sails to Pombay, 375^ 1765. Jqmutrgy 

returns to Fori St, David by a very able na- 
vigation against » contrary Monsoon, 379. 

( meets Ur, Pococke arrived on the coast with a 
70 and a 60 gun ship; they sail to TVicom- 
maUe in Aprils return to Fort St, Vavul in 
May, where the Nabob visits Mr, Watson’s 
ship, the Kent, 398. they come to Madrass 
in JtUg^ sail for Bomhay on the 10th of 
October^ and arrive there on tlie 10th of A'o- 
t?«w6cr, 405. where the Presidency resolve 

to employ them against Angria, 407. 

1756. FebrmrUf Mr. Watson sails with his 
squadron and the deet and land forces of 
Bomhay to reduce Gheriahy in conjunction 
with an army of Morattoes. Gheriah surren- 
ders to liim on the 13th of Fthrwiry alter a 
cannonade of two days, 414 to 417. Aprils re- 
turns to Bombay y and arrives fVom thence at 
Uadraos on the 12th of May, 417. 

Weyconbah, West of Tritcltimpolyy near 
Woiriorey originally a Pagoda, but converted 
into a fort. 1753. August, Dalton endea- 

vours to blow up the defences, but the explo- 
sion fails, 296. a party of Mysoreans posted 
here, are beaten up by a detachment from the 
city, 299. the 9tU, the Fr, troops routed by 
L»awrence in the action of the convoy, take 
shelter hers, 302. and encamp under the 
tixe of this post, 303. the 23a, they aban- 
don it, on Jujiwrence moving to attack it, 
304. who moves from hence to the Fac- 
quirt* s topOy 306. the Pagoda described, 

314. Septmier the 21st, taken by assault, a 
resolute seojeant clambering the gate, 314, 

315. the Eng. army move from hence to en- 
camp at the Fr, Rooky 316. 1754. May 

12th, afrer the action against PoUer and Cal- 
liaud, the enemy retreat by Weycondah to the 
Island, 356. <» 

Whito Town of Madrass, described, 65. 

1746, Sept, Delabourdoiutaisdirf^tshis attack 
against this division, 67. Oct, the Fr. fire 
from the bastions ou|*the troops of Maphuzc 
Khan, 74. --1749. Auy. during their pos- 
session, tki^ had greatly improved the de- 
fences, 130, 

WiLkEY, Libut. 1752. December, kiUed 

at the great choultry on the I cf Seringham, 
271. 
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•Wl.STCHNU. ^ce 'V’lbTXOU. • 

"NV i) M E N. 1742. November j Mortizally 

escapes Ixom Arcot in a covered palankin and 
^Ihe dress of a woman, accompanied by female 

uttondants, 50. 1751. January, th.e I^tan. 

Nabobs direct their attack agabist the troops 
which escorted Murzafajing^a women, whose 
trains and carriage in an army are deemed 
'lacred from violence, 163. 

X. 


Y. 


Yanam, a iveaoiyig foim, about 35 m. s. of 

Masnlipatfiam. 1750, Nazii-j lug’s olHcers 

» seize the Fr. FactTny there, 146. 

• z. 

f~t E M I N T) A n s, mean tlie Indian hereditary 
Xj holders of Lai\d, with the authority of 
luagisti'acy over the inhabitants of their dis- 
tricts. Several to the x. av. of Golcondali 
reduced by Salab adding und^llu'ssy in 175.i 
pay theii' lribut< s, 136 


Yaeoue, PKOYiNv'f . See Eeoiu:, 
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ALPHABET T O H £ 1 N D E X. 


A. 


ABDALLA Khan. 

AbdalU. 

Abdull Mally. 

Abdul Kahim. 

Abdull Khan. 

Abysstman Shues. 
Acbar. 

AcJia veram, Atchavci am. 
Achin^ Atchw, 

Adams, Capt. • 
Adlercron, Col. 

Adoni. 

Aff'ohans. 

Ajru (j. 

Alujiod, the Ahdalh. 
Alimed Srtiab, liauied 
Schah. 

Aijc-lo^Chapcllo. 

Alaeddiii. 

Alkorau, Koran 
Alcoa. 

Alhim Khan. 

Ally Doast Khan. 
Anwoor. 

Amedahad, 

A^nericaii, 

AmooKf Amour, Aniboor. 
Auawar. 

Angria Couagee. 

Aaigria. 

Anwaiodean Khan. 
Apollo. 

Arabia, Arabians. 
Aracan. 

Aramftfhah. 

Ai andumjhi, 

Arcot, l*/uvince of. 

Arcot. Nabob.ship of, Na 
bobs of in general. 
Arroiy Nabob of, oriCa- 
bob of the ( 'aymatii . 

A} cot, City. 

Arcot, Fort of. «. 
Arianco2mny. 

Aricloic. 

Arm ' n ian Merchants . 
Army, Armies. 

Jlrni^ 

Asia. 


j Assam. 

I Astruc. 

I Atebaveram, Acbuveram. 
P. i. I Atr/iempetUtA. 
j Alehin, Aehin. 

Attock. 

I Aun/njahad. 

I Aurengzebe. 

J. Autiieil, D’Autueil. 
Aydirabad, Hyde) ahad. 

I Azem Schah. 


c 


K. 


! Babr. Sultan, 
i Bahadr Schah. 

! Bahoor. 

I Bajdzet. 

; TSalar/ol. 

: BalagerSw, Balazerovv. 
i Bala/.erow, Balagerow. 
i Balapdh. 

{ Ii(UlC(^0)V, 

Bancoote. 
ii. , Bang. 

I Bangar Yatcham Naigue. 
j Bmaet, Commodore. 

,1 Baainrow. 

I Battalion. 

I Batrnr. 

' Batavia. 
i Bausset. 

I Bcder. 
i Bedrour. 

I Bcharam Schah, 

Bciia! Fakih. 


iii. 


IV. 


I B'jiujal. 

Bcnyal, Bay of. 
Bo'ar Frovivn . 
Bcrkatoolah. 
Bernier. 

I Binilnpalnum. 

I Bisnayar. 

! Black Town. 

' Bokcrally. 
Bcnnbay. 

Bombay Sleet. 
Bomrauze. 
Bonayhcri y. 
Bonsola Ragogee. 
Boscawen. 


Bowid hedge of Pondicherry. 
Bourbon, Isle of. 

BourdoimaU, Be la. 
Beiu-donnais, La. 
Bourdonnaift. 

Bouvet. 

I Brachmans. 

Braina. 

I Bramins. 

1 Bramin, Bramins. 

I Brampore. 

! Brenier. 

1 B)'ifai)i, Great. 

j British Arms. \ii. 

I British Muiistry. 

' British Nation. *- 
I Budasaheb. 
j Bulkley. 

; Biu’y. 
j Bubsy. 

V. ! * 

i 0. 


Cadi. , 

Calire, Caffi-ees. 

Calacad. 

Galheyya. 

Calancatidan . 

Calcutta. 

Calliaud, Captain. 
'^Camels. 

[ Camp. 

' Campbell, Charle.s, Capt. 
j Canara. 

j Gandahar, Kandahar. 
j Ca)idanore, Condanoie. 

I Canyrecora, 

; Canibals. 

I Cannon, 
j Canoul, Kanonl. 

\ Canmil, Nabob of. * 

! Cape Comorin. 

I Cape of Good IIoptM 
I Carannohj. 

I Cariem. » ^ 

Carnatic, the ancient. 

Vi. 1 Carnatic, the prCBent. 
Caroor, Carour. 
Caryamimyahm. 

Casts. * 

Catabominaigue. 


Cations, 
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alphabet to the index. 


^^attans, de. 

• Catwall. • 

Cavalry. 

Cavalry, of various Chiefs 
• and Powers. ix. 

Cauclisn,^. 

Cavari liiver. • 

. C'aiindorah. 

^OLyetar, 

^eriie. 

Ceylon. 

Chace, Capt. « 

Charmmd, 

Chevelpetore. 

Cliicarole. 

Chieftain . 

C If ilamharnm, Ch iUamhr um. 
Chimundehmi. 

China. x. 

Chtnfjlappff. 

Chitapet. 

Chitterdoury . 

Chifiyan. 

Choul. • 

Chmiltry. 

Ch tick Iff -pollam. 

ChuTidasaheb. 

(’larlce, Capt. xi. 

Clive. 

Cobchng. • xii. 

^ Cochin. 

* Coffec-trec, 

Coffrees, Caffrees. 

Coja Abdulla Khan. 

Coilahhy. 

Coiladcly, Koil-addy. 

CoUguddy. 

CoilArcpctfoh . 

Coin 1(7. 

Culler ics. • 

Coleroon River. 

Com ora Bay, xiii. 

Comorin f Cape. 

Coiiagcc Angria. 

Canandercoile, 

Condamnaiguo. 

Condanore, Candanore. 
Cotidavir. 

Cemdore, Cgndoor. 

ConJeveraM. 

Coolies. 

Gtooper, Lieftt. 

Cora Gehanaibad. m 

Cootaparah. « • 

Cope, Capt. 

Coromandel^ Coast of. 
Cothbeddin Ibek. xiv. 

Cottapatam.^ 

Covrepauk. 


Crow, Lieut. 

Ciidapah , abobsh ip of. 
Cndapah^ Nabob of. 

Ctuldalore. • 

» 

* T). 

Dabul. 

Dalaway, or Regent of 
My.^ore. 

Valaway'e Chovltry. 

Dalton, Capt. 

Dalton s hatlet y. 

Damalrken i. 

D amerl a V enkitappah . 
Danishmond Khan. 

Darby, E 1. Ship. 

D’Autiieil. 

Dec a ft. 

DccaVf Subah, or Viceroy * 
of , xvi. 

Dc Cattans, Cattan^. 
Delabourdonnais^Rour- 
donnais. 

Delhi f ancient kingdom of. 

Delhi j Empire of. 

Delhi ^ Power and Au- 
thority of the Govern- 
ment. , 

Delhi ^ City. 

Deleyrit. ^ 

Deputy. 

Devie Cot ah. • 

Devi^ Devi. isl. 

Devi Cotah. xvii. 

Dc Volton, Volton. 

D’llerbelot, llerbelot. 

Diego Beys. 

Dhidigul. 

Doabtally. 

Doltabadf Fortres.s. 

Dow, Alexander. 

Dragoons. 

Duan. 

Dupleix, 

Dupleix, Mrs. xix. 

DupleU Fateabad. 

Dutch . 

Duvelacr. 

K. 

East India Company, English. 
East India Company, French, xx. 
East bid its. 

Elephant. 

Elerentpcfiah, • 

Elimisei^fm. 

JRlore Province. 

Emperor, Empire, Mogul. 


England. 

English. The Nation in 
j^oneral, their interests 
arid Establisliments in 
India in general. 

• Meaning their Govern- 
ment, Presidencies, Set- 
tlements, Factories on 
the Uonsf of Coroman- 
df'l. xxf. 

Arms, Army, coinpilz- 
ing all the (Operations 
of their Trooirs from 
1746 to Jane 17'5G. xxii. 

Squadron. xxv. 

Ships. XX vi. 

Deputies. • 

•Drums. 

Flag. 

Foicc. 

(lovernment in Bombay. 
Inhabitanis of 

iMadia^s-, xxvii. 

Ketches. 

Man. 

Mark. 

Men. t 

Ministry. 

Presidency, Madrass. 

Sepoys. 

N/ /f lenient s. 

Eswara. 

Efwpurnm. 

Europe. 

Ships. 

Recruits and reinforce- 
ments, from 
Europeans, in gcneial. 
EvKpvans. 

Europf'cns, in the Seivice 
of the Dvlch. 
of the English. 
of the Flench. 

Europivn Allies. 

Arms. 

Blood. xxviii. 

Colonics. 

Force. 

Gunners. 

Infantry. 

Manmy of War. 

Mariners. 

Markets. 

Nation, J^'ations. 

Reernits. 

Troops, 

Wm-. 


Facquires. 
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r. ^ i 

I 

Facquii-es. 

Facquires tope. • 

Felix, Lieut. 

Feritsha. f 

Firouz. 

Firouz Scliali. 

Firouz Schah Roouodfiiu. 
Fitschcr. 

Fiee Focks, 

Fort St. David. 

Fort St. George. xxix. 

Fi'nnce. 

Frazer, Lieut. 

Frazer, Mr. xxx. 

Frcneh *V:?v.ounts. 

Arms. t 

Arrnv, its Operation--,. 
Artillory. xxxii. 

Attack upon Tanjore. 
Jtattalion. 

CatFrees. 

Camp. 

C ’ommanclaut. 

( ommoroe. 

Company^ 

Cannon. 

Councils. 

Deputies. 

Detachment . 

DragooUvS. 

East India Company. 
Encampmetit near Tri- 
ladi. xxxiii 

Entrenchment at Tri- 
7 arli. 

Establishments/ ( i o vevn- 
menl, possessions, Set- 
tlements, and Terri- 
tories in Coromandel^ 
the Carnatic^ and the 
Decan. 

Field-pieces. xxxiv. 

Force. 

Ganison. 

Government. 

Gunners. 

Guns. 

Jesuits. 

Infantry. 

Influence. 

Inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Interests. 

King. 

Laws. 

Men, 

Nation in general. 

Officers 


Papers. 

Party. , 

Posts. 

Prisoners. • 

Quarters. • 

Rock. * 

Sepoys. 

SerjeaiU- 

Settlement, Settlements. 
Ships. 

Shot. XXXV. 

Soldier, Soldier<». 

Squadron. 

Stations. 

^ Territories. 

1. Tnjops. 

Tumbrils. 

Furrucksir. 

. G. 

Gaiathcddin. 

G iillivats. 

Ganddeu^ liij'cr. 

Ganges^ Kiver. 

Gai den-hm^ie. 

Oauderow. ^ 

Gaitry Provin/'c. 

Ganrides^ Dynasty of. 

Gazncfi Province. 
Gazmvidcs, IKTiasty of. 
Oehan^uir, Pit Maham- 
med. 

Gehafiguir. 

Gehan Schah. 

Gelaladdin. 

Ghazi-o-din Khan, father 
of Nizamalmuluck. 
Ghazi-o-din Khan, son of 
Nizamalmuluck. ^ 

Gheriah. xxwi,^ 

GihraHar. 

Gingec, 

Gingen, Capt. 

Gingis Khan. 

Glass, Ens. 

Goa. 

Goa Fort. 

Godarcri River. 

Godoheu. 

Golcondah, Province of, 
Golcondahy Citg. 

GokondaK Kings of. xxxvii. 
Golden Rock. 

Gondccama^ GondegamOj 
River. 

Goodere, Major. 

GopaulraVze. 

Gopeemahoo. 

Gopinrawze. 

Grab. 


Grandchildren ’ 

Grand Vizir. . * 

Great Britain. 

Great Mogul. 

Grenadiers. ^ 

Griffin, Admiral. * 

Gulam Hassein. 

Gunga River. 

Guzerat Provhtce, 

II. 

Hanlcd Schah. 

Hand. 

IIiuTu^^ing. 

Harrison, Lic\it. 

Harwich, Ship of War. 

Hassan Ally- 
Hasscin and .TusMciii. 

Hegira, 

HendoOf 

Herbelot. 

Heron, Lieut. Col. 
Hidayct-mohy-odcap 

Khan. xxxviii. 

Hidcrnaig. 

Holear Malargcc. 

Holdorncaso, Earl of. 

Holt, Ens. 

Hossan Ally Khj^n. 

Hussain Gauri. 

Hydcrabady Hgd? abad. 

I. ' 

Jackalls. 

Jaffer Ally Khan, Jjjiffeir 
Ally, Jaffer Ally. 

Jaggernaiii^ Pagoda. 

James, Commodore. xxxix. 
^ James, the first. 

Japan. 

Jasscin. 

Jasseing. 

Ibrahim Ally. 

Ibrahim Loudi. 

Jehander Schah. 

Jehanguir. 

Jehan Schah. 

Jcmaul Saheb. 

Jemautdars. 

Jembakistna. , 

Jemidars. 

JemnV*<^T8. 

Jessem Sem%‘. 

Jesuit. 

Jem. 

Iletmische Shamseddin. 

India. 

Indian, Indians. 


Indian 
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Indian Alli^sf 
Army. • 
Camp. 
Cavcams. 

^ Chiefs. 
Clft’istians. 
Engineer. 
Fortification. 
Governments. 
Guides. 
Interpreter. 

a. 


Merchants. 
Prince, Princes. 
Religion. 

Roman (Catholics. 


States. 

AVar. 

Indostan. 

Jndosfan^ Cavalry of. 
Language. 

Princes of. 

Provinces of. 

Trade of. 

Indus Hirer. 

Innis, Lieut. 

Innis Khan. 

Interpreter. 

Joguees. • 

»Tonagee, Jonagi. 
Irishman. 

Iron Mines. 

Island^f d\ego Keys, Mau- 
Bourbon, 
hic tf wince. 

Tssoof Mahomed. 
Jmnhakistna, Jembah'sfna. 


xl. Killidar. 

Kilpatrick. 

Kincer, Major. 

King, of Great Suiam. 
of Mysore. ^ 

of 'fanjore. * 

* of Travancore. 

Kingdom, of 
Kimmer ul dien. 

Kirk, Capt. 

Kiroodin Khan. 

Kistnnvc7'am. 

Koiladdy^ Coiladdy, 

Koran, Alcoran. 

Kosrow Schah. 

Kouli Khan, Thamas Kouli 
Khan, Nadir Schah. 

Kristna Biter, 

Kupekf SU'eights of. xliii. 


xli. 


L. 


La Bourdonnais, fiourdon- 
nais. 

Lachenaig. 

Ltilguddy, 

Lai Koar. 

La Martiniere. 

Land Wind. • 

Lascars. 

La Touche, Be la Touche. 
Lavaur father. ^ 

L’aunoy. 

Law. 

La^vrencc. 

Lin, Oapt. xlv. 

L07ld07l. 

Lude, count of. 




Kalif. 

Kandahar, Candahar. 

Kanoul, Canoul. 

Karical Carical. 

Kashmire. 

Kaun Buksch. 

Keene, Lieut. 

Kelli Cotahr 
Kellidaj. 

I^lly Nelli C$fah. 

Kenta^si. 

Kent, Ship of War. 

Kirjean. * xlii. 

Khalil Sultan. 

Khan. 

Khowarasmians, Bjiiasty of. 
Kilhnore. • 


M. i 

I 

Madagascar. 

Madrass, Town. 

Madrass, Presidency, Go- 
vernment. 

Madura, City, Country, 
Goveniment, Polygars. xlvi. 

Madura Polygars. xlvii. 

Mahmoodj^ahomed the 
Khowrasmian. 

Mahmood, the Gaznavide. 

Mahraood. 

Mahmood Schah. 

Mahmood Schali Nassa- 
reddin. 

Mahomedally. ^ 

Mahomedan, Mahome- 
dans in general, Moors, 

* in general. xlix. 


Mahomedanism. 

Mahomed Barky. 

Mahomed Comaul. 
Mahomed Furrucksir. 
Mahomed Issooff. 

Mahomed Mainach. 
Mahomed Mauzm. 
Mahomed Schah. 

Maissin. 

Malahar Coast. 

Language. 

Woman. 

Malacca, Sireic/hts of. 
Maladirao. 

Malar gee llolcar. 

Malay Islands. 

Maka Province. * 
Mhnapar. 

Manareoilc. 

Mandleslow. 

Matigalorc. 

Manilha. 

Maphuze Khan. 

Martin, Father. 
Mascarenhas Island. 
Maskelync, Lieut. 
Massoolas. • 

Massoud Schah Allaeddin. 
Mamlipatnam, 

Matthews, Commodore. 
Mau, it ills Island. 
Mawranhar. 

Mecca. 

Medapilly. 

Medway, Ship of War. 
Medway’s Prize, Ship of 
War. 

'Meerassud. 

Mellon Khan. 

Mergui. 

Mesoptamia. 

Mianah, Myanah. 

Milan Schah. 

Mirte City. 

Mirza. 

Misore, Mysore. 

Mogul, Great Mogul. 

Mogul the Great, the 
Empire, Government. 
Mogul Lords. 

Mogul Tartars. 

Monaegee. 

Monsoon. 

Moodilee, 

Moodemiah* Mouderaiah. 
Moon. 

Moor, John. 

Moors in general. 

Moors, Individuals. 

^ y y 


i 


li. 


Hi. 


liil. 


liv. 


Moori 
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Moorish Cavalry. I 

Dignity, I 

Dress. ; 

Government. | 

Governors. j 

Lords. • ! 

Mootachelllnoor. ^ . 

Moracin. ' 

Morarirow. * 

Mm'atfoe^ Individuals. Iv. 

Morattoes, meaning 
the Nation or Armies, 
commanded by Bala- 
cerow and llagogee 
Sonsola 

Under the command of 
Morarirow Ivi. 

In the Service of Sala- • 
badjing. Ivii. ! 

Morai'ar^ Mormon^ Pohjgar. 
the Greater, 
the Lesser. 

Mortizally, Murtizally. 
Moudemiaii, Moodemiah. hiii. 
hionnd. 

Mon , SI River. \ 

Mulla. I 

Muitnn, 

Munnu. I 

hLmsub. 

Mimsurpetty Pagoda. 
Murzafajing. 

Mnsnud. 

Mvstaphanagnr^ Province. 

Mur tizally , Mortiz ally. 

Myaiiah, Mianah. 

Mysore^ Kingdom^ Country, 

King of. * lix.* 

Dnlaway, or Kogent of. 

Great Seal of. 

Army. 

Camp. 

General. * 

Mysorean^ the Regent. 
Mysoreans, the Nation, 
meaning their Army. 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 

N. 

Nabi Caun Catteck. ^ lx. 
Nabob, Nabobs in general. 

The, meaning Indiyiduala. ‘ 

of Arcot. 

of Canoul. 

of the Carnatic. 

of Cfidapah. 

the Pitan. 

of R(yainmdrutn. 


Nabob, of Savanorc. 

South oj' the Kristna. 
Nabobship, the, 
of the Carncftie. 

K^mmundulum.^ * 
Nadir Schah. 
j>iagorc,^ hagpore, 
Zaires, 

Namur, Ship of War. 
Nanah. 

Nasscreddin. 

yatalpettah. 

Natam, Nat tarn. 

Navab, Nabob. 
Nazcabulla Khan. 
Nazirjmg. 

Neapolitan. 

Negapatam. 

Netrmel. 

Nelli Cotah. 

NelHta ngaville . 

Nelsor, Nehm. 

Neloor Subahdar. 
Neptune, French Ship of 
War. 

Neto Holland. 
Nizamalmuluck, 
Northerra Maritime Pro- 
vinecs. 

Nourj^han. 


Pembroke, Ship V War. 

Pennnr River. • • 

Penmsitla of India. 

Peons, Peans. 

Peramrauze. • ^ 

Persia. • 

JPersian, the, Thamas 
j Koult Khan. 

I Persians. 

Ixi. ; Persic Language. 

Pettah. 

Peyton. 

Phirinaund. 

I Phousdar, Phouzdar. 

Phousdar, meaning Mor- 
tizally. 

Pichard, Ens. 

Pigot. Ixiv. 

Pigou, Capt. 

Pilgrims. 

Ixii. pir Mahomed Gehangir. 
Pischarcl. 

Pitan, Pitnns. 

Pitan, Nabobs. • 
Pitchnndah. 

I Pocock. 

! Policr, Capt. 

Politaver, Pulitaver. 

Pohjgar, in general. 

Pohjgar, Polygaix, Indi- 
viduals. 


Ogilby, Ens. 
Ommiades. 

Opium. 

Orixa, Coast of. 
Ostend Company. 
Oulgarry, Woolgarry, 
Outramalore . 

Oxford. 


Pagoda, Pagodas in gene- 
ral. 

Pagodas, particulan 
Palam Cotah. 

Paliar River. 

Palk. ] 

Palliacate. 

Panar, Faniar, Pmnar, 
River. 

Paradis.^ 

Paropamlsw. 

Patnam. * 

Peans, Peons. 


Panama Ice, PonomnUe, lxv.‘ 
Pondicherry. ^ 

Pnni, Voonak, Ixvii. 

Poniapah. ,|||| ^ 

Poonr.h, Poni. 

Per to Novo. 

Portugal. 

Vortngueze. 
j^Povorio, Clement. 

Pratopsing, King of Tan- 
jore. 

Presidency. 

Protector, Ship of War. 

Pseudo Nabobs. 

Pudu Cotah. 

Pulitayer, Politayer. 
pulitaver* s Place. 


Queen of Tritchinopoly. 

Radiathbddin. 

Raflfeih al Dirjat. 
Kaffeih al Doulet. 
Raffeih al Shan, 
j Ragogee Bonsola^ 

I Rajah, Rajahs. 
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Kuju Jonag<i^ Jonagi. 

Hajamufidrum^ liqja- 
mundtyt Prov. 

Ufyamundmm, City. 

Kajaksoheb, Itazasaheb. 

Hains. 

Ilujyoots. * 

Jiamagee Punt. 

Ilegent or Dalaway of 

Mysore. Ixix. 

Kevel, Lieut. 

Ji/ieddy. • 

llidgc, Capt. 

Ilobuis, Benjamin. 

liockj the i\ve^ the 
French^ the Golden, the 
Stiff nr loaf, in Tritchi- 
nopoly. 

Koekets, 

Koe, Sir Thomajs. 

Koriii Khun. 



badatulla. 

ISadoudm Khan- 
Sndrass. 

Saducksaheb, 

Sahah Kajah« 

St. liehna, Idand. 

• Saint Louis. 

Saint Paul, Hoad in (he 
Isle of Ihurhon. 

Saint Thomas Mount. 

St. Thotn^. 

Sziiabadjmg. 

Samarca 7 id, Santa rca tide. Ixx, 

Sarnia varum, So m ia ee - 
rum, Pay. 

Sunore, Suvirnore. 

Stm TVtowie, St, Thome. 

Snttaruh. 

Savanore, Sunore, Nabob 
of. 

Stivanorc, Sanore, City, 
Province. 

Saudet Bunder. 

Saujohce. 

Saunders. • 

Saussaye, De Saussaye. Ixxi, 
S^ah Geharv 
Sciieabeddin, Fouith of 
the Gaurides. ^ tlxxii, 

Scheabeddin, son 
Ghaziodiu Khan. 

Scot, Col. 

Seal. 

Seasom. • 

Sea-winds. 

Sebegtechin. 


Secrets. ^ 

Seer paw. 

Seid Laakar Klmui. 

Seid Mahcgncd. 

Seiioys, infantry in ge- 
neral. 

Sepoyn, in the service 
of Chundanaheb. 
of the English, 
of the French. Ixxiii. 

of MahclniedaUv. 
of Mortizally. 
of the Mysoreans. 

Vaiious. Ixxiv. 

Serbogee. 

Serinyapatam. 

Serinffham hland. 

Serjeant. 

Serpaw, Seerpaw. 

} Seva GuHffa. 

Sevagcc- 

I Sevet'^ndrooff. ^ 

I Shanavaze Khan. 

I Sharock Sultan. Ixxv. 

{ Sh(Mvluin Serjeant. 

I Sheherto, moiiniains of. 

I Shilinaikenpettah. 

! Shoaht to the N. of 
j ritim. 

I Siddoe. ^ 

Smith, Josex)h, Ens. 

Smith, Kichard, Eus. • 
Soubah, Suban, in ge- 
neral. 

Soubali, Soubalisliip of 
the Decan or Southern 
Provinces, 

^Soubah, oi the Decan, 

. ^ Individuals. 

• Soubah dar. 

Soubahships. Ixxvi. 

Southern Cmmtries. 

Squadron. 

Storm. 

Subderally. 

Succogee, Succojec. 

Stiff ur -loaf rock. 

Sultan. 

Sun. 

Sunda, Streiffkts of, 

Surat. 

Swamy. 

Swiss. 

Syida. 

Symxnouds, Ens. 

. T. ' ' 

Tagcddin IlcUz. 

Tama7ia. 

Tamerlane. 


Tun tore, Country, King- 
dom. IxxMi 

Tui^n'c, City. 

Tuhjore, King of. 

'JyinJorine, Individuals. Ixx^iii. 
Tunjortnes. The Nation. 
Tanjorv, Tunjorine, Tan- 
jorinesf Army, Troops. 

Tanks. Ixxix. 

Tarptrs. ’ , 

Tartars, Mogul. 

\ Turiary. 

! Taveriiiei*. 

I Te Dcum. * 
j Telllcheny . 

! Tepta. 0 

I Tdi riore. 

} Thamas Kouli Khan, 
j Thevenot, the Yomiger. 

I Thibet, Gieat and Little, 
i Thieves. 

1 Timur y. Timer y. 

1 Tinivelly, City, Toun, 

* CoutUry. 

! Tirumboic. Ixxx. 

' Tofflipooi. 

I Tondimun, Tondunufh. 
j Tundemun, the Polygar, 

! Tondimun, Country, 

! WooM, of. 
j Tondiman'b Brothcr-iii- 
j law, 

1 Topasses, in general. 
j Topasses in the service 
j of Chundasaheb. 

1 of the English. 

! • of the French, 
j of MahomedaHy. lx.xxi. 

of Morarirow. 
j Trade Wind. 

I Travencore, Cmntry, 

King of. 

Travcnco7'es. 

Treasures. 

Trenwith, Lieut. 

Tricaiopohj. 

Trinconomulee, Bay and 
i Haibour. 

I Trinomalce. 

Tripefti, Pagoda. 

Tritchinoj^iy, Count) y. 

Districts, Kmgdo)n. Ixxxii. 
Tr it chi nopoly. City. 

Ttivudi Pagdda. Ixxxv. 

THvandaparum. 

Trivatore. 

Trufiler, Eus. 

Tuccogee. 

Tuckeasaheb. 

, Turniechcvin Chan. Lvxxii. 
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IT. 

XJsbeg Tartars. « 

I'sbcg Tartar g. 

VtatooVy StreigJits^ Fort. ^ 

V. 

• 

Vadagheerif Polggar. 

}'ala?'u, Valairu (liver. ^ 
TalOorey Waldorc. 

Valid. 

Vaiidmash, 

Vansittait. 

VehrCy Veloor Fort^ Town^ 
Doinai^j, Fief. 

J>lore^ Governor of, * 

rhousdar of. Ixxxvii. 

X'elore Pagotta. 

T ^enkati Ghtr^ <», 1 'a nbait 
Oherri. 
rv ndaloor. 


ALPHABET, kn. 

Verdachelhmit Verdac^i- 
lum Pagoda. 

Vivravandi. « 

Victoria Fort. • 

ViHavore, ViUanour. • 

ViUoparnm. 

Virana. 

Vi^iapore^ Viziapore^ King- 
dom of 

Vistnou, Wistclmu. 
Vizagapatam, 

Vizeramrauze. 

Vizir. 

Voleondah. 

Volsy^iattam. 

Volton, De. 

W. 

1 WaldorCy Valdoic. 

Walsh. 

I WiiriorCy IVi^t'norCy Pagod. 


Wariorepollaniy th^' Woods of 
the Polygar. 

Watson, Admiral. 

Weycondah . 

IVAite Tmon of Madrass. • 
WUkhy, Lieut. 

^V’istchnu, Vistnou. Ixxxix. 
Women. 

X. 


Y. 

Yalorcy Province. 
Yanam . 

Z. 

Zemindars. 


Directions for thp.3 Binder to place the Maps * 

General Map of Indostaii, to <Hce Page 1. 

Two Maps of Coromandel, tS face Page 33. 

Gingee, to face Page 151. 

Tritchinopoly, to face Page 1 80. 

Country adjacent to Ttitchinopoly, to face Page 242. 

Cliiuglapet, to face Page 265. \ 

Plan of the Battle September 23, 1753, to face Page 314. 

Plan of the Attempt to take Tritchinopoly by Escalade, to face Page 8? k 
Plan of the Country 18 Miles cast, and 10 Miles west of Tritchinopoly, 
to face Page 340. 


^ The above Maps are bound in u teptuate Volume. 
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